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LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED. 


A. — l?or the I>6Ta>nagari alphabet, and others related to it — 


VT d. 


♦ «, Z «, BT 

Uf 

ne ri^ 

V e. 

Tie, ^ 


O, Rft b. 

lit €kU. 

W ka 

kha 

B ga 

V gba 

w 

fki 

^ cha 

9 chha 

ffija 

Wjha 

^ na 

Z la 

Z tka 

V da 

Z dha 

nr 

na 

7T ta 

«r tha 

da 

W dha 

^r na 

V pa 

^ pba 

W ha 

m bha 

«T 

ma 

B ya 

X ra 

nr la 

B va 

or wa 

IT 6a 

tr Bha ^ 

r aa 

nr 

ha 

^ ra 

7f rha 

S la 

9CV lha 



Visarga (:) is represented by h, thus : kramaSa]^. Anustodra (*) is represented 
by m, th\is simh, vanU. In Bengali and some other languages it is pronounced 
and is then written ihg ; thus Anunaaika or Chandra-bindu is re- 

presented by the sign '* over the letter nasalized, thus ^ mH. 

B. — For the Arabic alphabet, as adapted to Hindbstanl — 


r 

a» etc. 


s 

4> 

d 

J 

r 


8 

t 

€ 


b 

G? 

ch 

sx 

c3 

d 

ts 

J 

r 

A 

ah 

t 

gh 

V 

P 

c 

h 

J 


J 

z 


8 


f 

o 

t 

f 

M 



* 

£h 



c3 

9. 

«»» 

t 






Is 

t 


k 


§ 








Z 


a 


J I 


C m 
^ n 

^ when representing anunOdika 
in D$Ta>nftger1, by ^ oeer 
nasalized vowel. 

^ w or V 

^ h 

©tc» 

Tanwin is represented by thus fauran. Alif^e maq^ura is represented 
by ? ; — thus da'vad. 

In the Arabic character, a final silent h is not transliterated, — thus *<**} banda. 

* 

When pronounced, it is written, — thus gttndh. 

Vowels when not pronounced at the end of a word, are not written in translitera- 
tion. Thus am ban, not bana. When not pronounced in the middle of a word or only 
elightly pronounced in the middle or at the end of a word, they are written in small 
eharacters above the line. Th\is (Hindi) d€kh‘ta, pronounced d^khta ; (Kash- 
miri) tsCh; jS kiff*, pronounced kor ; (Bihari) dekhalh'. 



xii 


O. — Special letters peculiar to special languages will be dealt with under the head 
of the languages concerned. In the meantime the following more important instances 
may be noted : — 

(а) The ta sound found in Marathi (w)« Fa^htd (^)» Kalmlrl Tibetan 

(.2), and elsewhere, is represented by t&. So, the aspirate of that sound 
is represented by t&h. 

(б) The dz sound found in Marathi (sr), Pashto (^), and Tibetan (#) is repre- 

sented by ds.* Aiid its aspirate by dsh. 

(o) Kashmiri ^ (a{) is represented by a. 

(d) Sindhi Western Pafijabi (and elsewhere on the N.-W. Prontior) yj, and 

Fufhtd or ^ are represented by 

(e) The following are letters peculiar to Fa^^td : — 

t ; or dSi according to pronunciation \ 4 * j^T S or g, accord- 
ing to pronunciation ; §1^ or ktf., according to pronunciation ; or ^ 

(y*) The following are letters peculiar to Sindhi : — 

V / **• bh ; <2» th; *-X' / ; «ij th ; ^ ph ; ^ jj ; ^ jh ; ^ ohh ; 

3 dh ; 4 ; ^44: i 4^^ i k ; ^ kh ; gg ; ^ gh ; 

w/ « ,• ^ 

D. — Certain sounds, which are not provided for above, occur in transcribing 
languages which have no alphabet, or in writing jihouetically (as distinct from transli- 
terating) languages (such as Bengali) whose spelling does not represent the spoken sounds. 
The principal of these are the following : — 


d$ 

represents the sound of the 

(t in all. 

d. 

$f 

99 

99 

a in hat. 

et 

$$ 

99 

99 

e in met. 

d. 

93 

99 

99 

o in hot. 


9$ 

99 

99 

d in the French dtait. 

o» 

39 

99 

99 

o in the first o in promote. 

Of 

39 

99 

99 

o in the German aohdn. 

ii. 

99 

99 

99 

u in the „ muhe. 


99 

99 

99 

th in think. 

db. 

99 

99 

99 

th in this. 


'J he semi-consonants peculiar to tlie Munda languages are indicated l>y an apos- 
trophe. Thus k*, t*t p*t and so on. 

E. — When it is necessary to mark an accented syllable, the acute accent is used. 
Thus in (Kbdwar) desist ai, he was, the acute accent shows that the accent fs-ll w on the 
first, and not, as might be expected, on the second syllable. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


This yolumd, dealing with the Central Group of Tndo- Aryan Vernaculars, ia 
divided into four parts, viz. 

Part i, dealing with WeHtcrn Hindi and Panjabi. 

Part ii, ,, „ RsjasthSnl and Gnjaratl. 

Part iii, „ „ The Uhll Language!*, Kbanddsi, etc. 

Part iv, „ „ Pahari. 


Of these. Part iii has been prepared partly by Professor Konow and partly by me. 
I am entirely res2)onsible for the other Parts. 

The languages forming this Central Group, and the numbers of their speakers as 
reported for this Surrey, are as follows 


Weatora Hindi 
Panjabi 
RSjaatbSnl 
Gnjai-atl . 
Bhill, etc. 
Eastern Pahafi^ 
Central Pahtfi 
Western Pahifl 


. 38.01:J,P28 
. 12,077,639 
. 1.5,842,087 
. 10,646,227 
. 4,100,675 
. 143,721 

. 1,107.612 
. 816,181 


Total . 83, .‘148,070 


Of these, the most important, both politically and in point of numbers, is Western 
Hindi. One of its dialects is Hindustani, the lingua franca of India. It should, 
however, be remembered that Hindustani is not a typituil dhilect of the language. The 
typical dialect is the Braj Bhakhs spoken round Agra and Mathura. The home of 
Hinddstanl as a vernacular is more to the North-West, on the border of the Panjab, and 
that dialect is therefore much infected by the Pafijabi lying to its West.® 

Western Hindi is spoken in the western half of the United Provinces, and Pafijabi 
in the Central Panjab. BajasthanI is spoken in Eajputana, and Gujarati in Gujarat. 
The Bhil languages and those grouped with them are spoken mainly in the Bliil country 
and in Khandesh, but scattered colonies are found in several localities of northern 
India, from Midnapore in Bengal to the central Pan jab. 

It would be impossible, in the present volume, to give a detailed account of the 
relationship of the languages of the Central Group to the other Indo- Aryan vernaculars. 
The question involves a consideration of the entire history of the growth and expansion 
of all the Aryan languages, ancient and modern, of northern India, and must therefore 
be deferred to the Introduotoxy Volume of this Survey, which cannot be prepared till all 


* The fignies for Eaetern FahSn inolnde onij those speakers that are resident in India. Thej do not include the 
unknown, but mnoh larger, number resident in Nepal, the home of the language. 

* The principal point in which HindSstini has been affected by Panj&bi is that nouns that in Western Hind! end in au 
or ff, sneh as gMfau or gkSfS, a horse, in HinddsUni, as in FanjJlbl, end in d, as in yAdyd. Another important point is the- 
use of the postposition nS to indicate the ease of the agent. 



xiv 


INTKODUCTORY. 


the remaining volumes are in typo. Suffice it here to say that the typical language of 
the Central Group is AVestoi’n Hindi. Pahjabl is a language resulting from the amal* 
gamation of two very difTerent forms of speech, — the old PiSaoha language that lies at 
the base of the liahnda .'•poken in tlie Western Panjab, and the Prakrit of the Midland 
that was the parent of Western Hindi. Rajasthani represents tee overflow of Western 
Hindi to the South and South-West, but is muoh infected by the language of Gujar in- 
vaders who came partly from the West and pRrtly from Sapadalaksha or the Himalayan 
tract between Nepal and Kashmir. Gujarati is a further continuation of this overflow. 
It has as a basis an old North-Western language of Pi^ha origin akin to Sindhl, which 
was overwhelmed by the Western Hindi invasion, but traces of which can still be 
observed. The Bhll dialects are mostly broken forms of Gujarati spoken by non- Aryan 
tribes. The three Pahafl languages have at their base an. old language akin to Pi^ha, 
spoken by the KhaSa tribe, which has been superseded by the language of Gujar 
invaders. This mixed form of speech was carried, as above stated, into Rajputana, and 
was again, in its turn, strongly influenced in later times by re-immigrants to the 
Himalaya from Rajputana, who now spoke Rajasthani. Particulars regarding the 
growth and expansion of each of these various languages Will be found in the Intro- 
ductions to the various sections. 

The four parts of this volume were prepared and sent to press some years ago, but 
difficulties connected with the obtainment of proper types have greatly delayed the 
piinting of Parts i and iv. I regret that owing to this the Bibliographies of these parts 
are not entirely uj) to the dates printed on the title-pages. 

GEORGE A. GRIERSON, 

Cauberley ; 

Anguxt 11, 1914. 



Western Hindi. 


The home of Western Hindi closely agrees with the Madhyaddia, or Midland, of 

ancient Sanskrit geographers. The Madhyade^ was the 
GeoKraphieai HabMat. Country between the Saraswatl on the west and what is now 

Allahabad on the east. Its northoi'n boundary was the Himalaya Range, audits southern 
the Narbada River. Between these limits lay, according to tradition, the holy land of 
Brahmanism, It was the centre of Hindu civilisation, and the abode on earth of its 
deities. Western Hindi does not extend so far east as Allahabad — its eastern limit is- 
about Cawnpore, — but in other respects the area in which it is spoken is almost exactly 
the same as the Madhyadc^. It is spoken as a vernacular over the western portion of 
the United Provinces, in the eastern districts of the Panjab, in Eastern Rajputana, in 
Gwalior and Bundclkhand, and in the north-western districts of the Central Provinces. 
Moreover, its most important dialect, Hindostd.ni, is spoken and understood, and is even 
amongst some classes of the population a vernacular, over the whole of the Indian 
Peninsula. 

^Western Hindi has five dialects, — Hindustani, Bangaru, Braj Bhakha, Kanauji, and 




Dialects ; 
HindSsOCnr. 


Bundeli. Hinddstani, as a local vernacular, is spoken in 
Western Rohilkhand, the Upper Gangetic I)oab, and the 
Panjab District of Ainbala. It has also been carried over the whole of India by Musal- 
man conquerors, and has received considerable literary culture. Under these conditions 
it has three main varieties, Ijiterary Hindustani pi'ojjer, employed by botli Musalniaus 
and Hindus for literary purposes and as a lingua franca ; Urdu, employed chiefly by 
Musalm&nsand by Hindus who have adopted the Musalmau system of education, and a 
modern development, called Hindi, employed only by Hindus who have been educated 
on a Hindu system. Urdu, itself, has two varieties, the standard literary form of Delhi 
and Lucknow, and the Dakhini, spoken, and used as a literary medium, by Musalmuns 
of Southern India. 

Bangaru is the dialect of W<;stern Hindi which is spoken in the Eastern Paujab. 

It is also called Jatu and Hariani. It is much influenced 
BSngaru. neighbouring Rajasthani and Paiijabi. 

Bi'aj Bhakha is the dialect of the west central DOab 
Br«j Bhskhd. Country to its north and to its south. 

Kanauji is really a form of Braj Bhd>kha and is only given so|)arate consideration in 

deference to popular opinion. It is spoken in the cast 
central Dbab and the country to its north. 

Bund^i is spoken in Gwalior and Uundelkhand. It is also 
spoken in the adjoining districta of the Central Provinces. 

All these dialects are described with considerable detail on the following pages, and 
it will suffice to give here the total estimated number of speakers of each — 

UindOntSDi— 

Local Vemaonlar ....... 5,282,733 

Literary Hindoetini (inolading Urda and Hindi) . . 7,696,264 

Oakhini .3,654,172 

16,63.3,169 
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Brought forward . 16,633,169 

B&ngaru ........... 2,166,784 

BrajBha1(h& 7,864,274 

Eanauil ........ . 4,481,500 

12,346,774 

Bundfili .. .. .,.. 1 . ... 6,869,201 


Total estimated number of speakers of Western Hindi . 38,013,928 


This is about the same as the populatiou of tlie United Kingdom in ^ 1891 
{38,104i,975), and two-thirds of a million less than that of France at the present time 
(38,641,333). I roughly estimate the area in wliich it is spoken at about 200,000 
square miles, with which we may compare the area of the German Empire (209,000), 
and that of France (204,000). 

As explained in the Introductory Note, 'Western Hindi is the purest representative 

of that Group. It is directly derived from the Apabhraih^ 
poshiln of* western*^^^nST"*’in (llalcct corresponding to ^auraseni, the most Sanskritic of 
^ges. *** n®'8hbouring Ian- Prakrits ; it is spoken in the area which was the 

Centro from which Aryan civilisation was diffused over 
Hindostan ; and the head-quarters of its principal dialect— -Braj BhakhS — is MathurS, 
— the MdSovpa 17 T&v St&i/ of the Greeks, and in ancient times one of the most sacred 
cities of India. 

Of the four languages which form the Central Group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 
Western Hindi is the one which is the most typical of the group. In fact, it would be 
more accurate, though more complicated, to describe it as being the only member of the 
group, the other three, Pailjabl, Rajasthani, and Gujarati, being intermediate between it 
and the adjoining languages, Lahnda, Sindhi, and Marathi, which belong to what I 
call the Outer Circle. These languages, Pafijabi, Rajasth&ni, and Gujarati, lie to the 
west and south of Western Hindi. It is also to bo remembered that to its east we have 
Eastern Hindi, another language wliich is intermediate between Western Hindi and the 
speeches of the Outer Circle. But these two sets of intermediate languages possess 
sharply opposed characteristics. Their respective bases are quite different. As has been 
explained in the introduction to Vol. VI of this Survey, pp. 3 an4 ff ., Eastern Hindi is a 
language of the Outer Circle affected by the characteristics of the Central Group, while 
Panjabi, Rajasthani, and Gujarati are in all their chief characteristics members of the 
Central Group, and only show traces, which are more and more evident as we go west- 
wards, of the influence of the Outer Circle. It would bo most correct to class them as 
a distinct intermediate group of languages, but it is more convenient to consider them 
all together, with Western Hindi, as members of one group — the Central, — remembering 
that they do not possess all the true characteristics of that group in its purity. 

The linguistic boundaries of Western Hindi are as follows On its north-west it 
is bounded by Panjabi, to its south-w^ and south lies Rajasthani, to its south-east, 
Marathi, and to its east, Eastern Hindi. On the north it is bounded by the Indo-Aryan 
dialects, Jaunsari, Garhwali, and Kumauni, of the lower southern slope of tho Hima- 
laya. It. gradually shades off into Panjabi, Rajasthani, and Eastern Hind!,. but there 
is no intermediate dialect between it and Bforathi. Marathi nowhere merges ihto the 
languages of the Central Group, but is separated from them by a sharp distinct line 
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There are, it is true, a few tribal dialects which possess the characteristics of both Wes- 
toni Hindi and Marathi, but these are mere mechanical mixtures — broken jargons, — 
which are not true intermediate forms of speech. W e may consider Marathi as being 
fully established in the Nagpiu: plain at the foot of the Satpura Range. The northern 
hill dialects are described in Part IV of this volume, and are closely connected with 
Rajasthan!. 


Two characters are employed for writing Western Hindi, — the Persian for some forms 
9 of Hindustani, and the Devanagarl (with its current hands 

Written character. Kaithl and Mahajani) for the other dialects. Neither of 

them need be described liere. In writing the dialects in the Devanagarl character, an 
important irregularity is observed in the employment of the letter T ra. When tliis is 
followed, in Tadbhava words, by the letter JX ya am way it does not take the form ** . 
Such compounds are written w rya and ^ rtoa, respectively. Thus (Rraj Bhakha) 
maryau, struck ; Bund^li rtoaho (Hindostanl rond)^ to weep. 

The familiar Hindostanl grammar may he taken as the standard of the grammars 
General grammatical charae- of all the Western Hindi diulccts. Each is fully described 

in the proixjr place, and I here content myself with point- 
ing out one characteristic in which Western Hindi is pre-eminently typical of the 
Central Group of language. This is the analytic method of its construction, which will 
be dealt wdth at some length in the first volume of this Survey, and is only referred to 
hero. Of all the languages of the group, Western Hindi is that which carries analysis 
to its furthest extreme. Its standard dialect has only one true tense , (the present 
subjunctive) for its verb, and has only one true case (the so-called obliqiie form) for 
its nouns. Nearly all the other accidents of time and relation are expressed by the 
aid of participles, auxiliary verbs, or postpositions. 


The earliest date which Yule gives of the use of the word * Hindustani * is 1616 

CnH, to th. proficient in • the 

Indostan, or more vulgar language.*^ We may also note 
that Terry, in his A Voyage to Boat India (1666), gives a brief description of the vulgar 
tongue of the country of Indostan, which will be found quoted below under J. Ogilby. 
So Fryer (1673) (quoted by Yule) says : * The Language at Court is Parstoa, that 
commonly spoken is Indostan (for which they have no proper character, the written 
Language being called Banyan) * It is evident, therefore, that early in the 17th century 
it was known in England that the lingua Franca of India was this form of speech. 
On the other hand, another set of authorities stated that the Lingua Franca of India 
was Malay. So Ogilby in the passages quoted below. Again, David Wilkins, in the 
preface to Chamberlayne’s collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer (published 1716), 
explains that ho could not got a version in the Bengali language, as that form of speech 
was dying out, and was being superseded by Malay. He therefore, for Bengali, gave a 
Malay version, written in the Bengali character. 

It is possible that Ogilby had less excuse than appears for his mistake, for Mr. 
Quaritdh, in his Oriental Catalogue published in 1887, mentions a MS. Dictionary then 

* 860, fcp this snd other quotstions, flb4soii*«/biroi», s. ve. ^Kftdottvnee end Hotn't, It is hsrdly necessary to remiod 
the reader that ia the 18 th oentuiy HindAatInl was oommonlj called * Moors.' 
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in his possession (No. 34,721 in the Catalogue)^ which ho doubtfully dates as * Surat, 
a))Out 1630.’ This is a Dictionary of Persian, Hiudostaul, English, and Portuguese, and 
he describes it as ‘ a great curiosity as being the first work of its kind. It was probably 
oouijnlcd for the use of the English factory at Surat. The Persian is given in Native 
and in Koman letters, the Hindustani in Gujarati and Homan letters.* It is a small 
folio manuscript on Oriental tinted paper. 

The celebrated traveller Pietro Della Valle arrived at Sumt early in 1623, and 
remained in India till November 1624, his hcad-quarters being Surat and Goa. His 
Indian Travels were published in 1663,* and he has the honour of 1)eing the firft; to 
mention the Nagari, or, as ho calls it, Naghhr, alphabet in Europe. He also mentioned a 
language which was current all over India, like Latin in Europe, and which was written 
in that character.® This is, however, probably Sanskrit, not Hindustani. 

A Jesuits’ College was founded at Agra in the year 1620, and to it, in 1653, came 
Father Heinrich Roth.* Here ho studied Sanskrit, and wrote a grammar of tliat 
language. Ho visited Rome in 1664, and afterwards returned to Agra, where he died 
in 1668. While in Rome he met Kirchcr, who was then in that city getting ' the im- 
primatur for his China Illuairatat and gave him information regarding the Nagari 
alphabet which he incorporated in that Avork. It was jmblished at Amsterdam in 1667, 
and its full title Avas A.thanasii Kircheri e Soc. Jesu China Mb-numentis qua sacris qua 
profaniSt nec non mriis Naturae et Arth SpecteicuUSf aUarumque JRerum memorabilium 
Argumentis Illustkata. Roth’s contributions (besides verbal information) consisted of 
a s<it of illustrations of the t(m AA*ataras of Vishi^u (nine of Avhich have titles in both 
Roman and Nagari characters), and five plates, four of Avhich describe the N&garl 
alphabet {Mementa Linguae llan8cret)y Avhile the fifth gives the Pater Noster and the 
Ave Maria in Latin, but written (incorrectly enough) in the Nagari character. The 
Pater Noster begins as foUoAvs, — («*<?) ^ 

In 1673 John Ogilby, Cosmographer, published in London — Asiay the first Part. 
Peing an Accurate DescHption of Persiay and the Several Provinces thereqf. The 
Vast Empire of the Great Mogoly and other Parts of India ; and their several King- 
doms and Regions : With the Denominations and Descriptions of the Citiesy TownSy and 
Places of Retnark therein contained. The various CnstomSy KahitSy ReligioUy and 
Languages of the Inhabitants. Their Political OovernmentSy and Way of Commerce. 
Also the Plants and Aniinals peculiar to each Country. Collected and translated from 
the most anthentick Authorsy and augmented with later Observationsy illustrated with 
notes and adorned with peculiar MapSy and proper Sculptures. On pp. 59, 60, he 
deals with the Persian language and its three dialects, Xirazy, Rostazy, and Harmazy. 
On p. 129 he takes up the subject of the Malay language. He says, ‘ as to Avhat con- 
cerns the Language of the Indians, it only differs in general from the Moors and the Mahu- 
metans, but they haA^e also several different Dialects amongst themselves. Amongst all 

1 It has since been sold, and I have failed to trace it. 

2 Bo JEncyelopadta Brttavnica* Yule (JSToi^ow-sTbft/ow) gives 1660-63. (Edited for the Hakluyt Society by Edward 

fiiev, i892,3vols.) 

’ Sec Professor Zachaiiae, in the Vienna Oriental Journal^ XYI* pp. 906 and ff. 

^ Sec Professor Zachariae, V. O. J., XV. pp. 818 and ff. 

* All this is taken from Professor Zachariae's article above referred to. The representation of coelie by itHie) is 
^•/eiTsting. Tho Italian pronaiiciation of the word is represented by (ehilie) in Beligatti’s work mentioned below. 
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their Languages, there is none which spreads itself itiorc than the Malayan.’ He then 
proceeds to give a vocabulary of Malayan, lie next rather wavei*s on this point, for 
(p. 134) he first quotes Pietro Dedia Valle to show tliat the same speech is ust;d every- 
where, hut the written characters differ. Next, lie explains on ICircher’s (not Pietro 
Della Valle s)* authority that the ivord * Nagher * is used as the name both of a language 
and of a character. He then goes on, ‘ According to Mr. Pdward Terry £see above] the 
Vulgar Tongue of Indostaii hath great affinity with the Persian and Arabic Tongues : 
but^is pleasanter and easier to ])ronounce. It is a very fluent language, cxpre.ssing 
many things in few Words. They write and road like Us, uiz. from tlu? Left to the 
Kight Hand.* (Tliis last remark shows that some alphabet akin to Niigari, and not the 
Persian one, is referred to.) The language of the Nobility and Courts, and of all public 
Businesses and W^ritings, is Persian, but ‘ V'^ulgar Mahumetans speak Turkish, but not 
so (doquently as the natural born Turks. Learned P(.*rsons, and Mahumetan Priests, speak 
tlie Arabic. But no Language extends further, and is of greater Use than the Malayan 

The Netherlands East India Company have lately^printed a Dictionary 

of the Common Discourse in that Tongue, as also the new Testament and other Books in 
the same Language. Moreover, the Holland Ministers in their several Factories in 
India, teach the Malayan Tongue, not only in their Churches, but Schools also.’* 

In the same year we have Fryer’s much more accurate statement about Indian 
languages silready quoted. 

In 1678 there appeared at Amsterdam the first volume of Henricus van Bhecdc tot 
Drakestcin’s* Jlortm Indicus Malabaricua adomatua per H. v. H. t. D. The intro- 
duction contains eleven lines of Sanskrit, dated, in the NS-garl character. The date 
corresponds to 1675 A.D. 

In Berlin in the year 1680, Andreas Muller, und(?r the pseudonym of Thomas 
Ludeken, produced a collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer under the title of Oratio 
Orationum. S. a. Oralionia domiuicce Veraionea praeter authenticamferccenttmiyedque 
longe emendatiua quam anteiKu:, et e probatiaaimia Autoribua potim quam prioribua 
Collectionihua, jamque ainguld genuinia Lingua aud Characterihuat adeoque magnam 
Partem ex Aere ad Mditionem a Parnimo Hagio traditae editaeque a Thoma Lude- 
kenio, Solq. March. BeroUni, ex Officina liungiaua. Anno 1680.* The Barnimus 
llagius mentioned herein as the engraver is also a pseudonym for Muller himself. In 
this collection Roth’s Pater Noater was reprinted as being actually Sanskrit, and not 
a mere transliteration of the Latin original. 

In 1094 there appeared a work on Chess by Thomas Hyde, entitled Hialoria 
Shahiludii.^ On i)p. 132-137 he gives twelve different Sanskrit ^ords for ‘ elepliant ’ 
engraved in Nagari characters. 


^ So 0. D*pper*8 Atia {published iu Dutch in 1673 ; German Translation, Nttrnberg, 1681) in a paaiage which ha« 

evidently tianelated in the above quotation. Professor Zachariae, however, states (F. 0. J., XVT.) that so far as ho has been 
able to discover, Eiroher does not mention Naghor at all. f have not seen Dapper's work, but Ogilby certainly borrowed 
largely from it. 

* I am sorry that I can gjve no cine as to the Dutch works mentioned. Perhaps some of ray readers can. Ogilby 
appears to have confused India Proper with the Dutch Settlements in Further India, where, of course, Malay wu the Lingua 
Franca, 

* See Professor Macdonell, in JT. S, A, S., 190(b p. 850. The work appeared from 1678 to 1703 in twelve volumes. 

* Adelung, JAitiridaiet, Yol. 1. pp. 664 and ff. 

* Sea Professor Macdonell, J. R. A. S., 1898, p. 186, Note 2. Another similar work by the same author appeared in the 
same year, entitled Mutoria Nerditndiu ' See ]^f. Zachariae in V. O. J., XV., quoted above. 
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So far we have dealt only with general notices or with the accounts of the charac- 
ters in which JBEinddstanI is written. With the commencement of the 18th century, 
we find the first attempts at giving serious accounts of the language itself. According 
to Amaduzzi in his preface to Beligatti's Alphahetum Brammhanicim (see below), a 
Capuchin monk named Franciscus M. Turonensis completed at Surat, in the year 1704, 
a manuscript Lexicon Linguae IndoatanicaOi in tAvo parts, of between four and five 
hundred double-columned pages each. In Amaduzzi*s time it was still preserved in 
the library of the Propaganda in Romo, but when I searched for it there in the year 
1890 it could not be found. 

/ We now come to the first Hindostanl grammar. John Joshua Kctelaer (also 
written Kotelar, Kessler, or Kettlcr) Avas a Lutheran by religion, born at Elbingen in 
Prussia. He was accredited to ShSh ‘Alam Bahadur Shah (1708-1712) and Jahandar 
§bah (1712) as Dutch envoy. In 1711 he aass the Dutch East India Company’s 
Director of Trade at Surat. He passed through Agra both going to and coming from 
Lahore {via Delhi), but there docs not seem to be any evidence available that he ever 
lived there, though the Dutch Company had a Factory in that city subordinate to 
Surat. The mission arrived near Lahore on the 10th December 1711, returned to Delhi 
with Jahandar ^ah, and finally started from that place on the 14itli October 1712, 
reaching Agra on the 20th October. From Agi’a they returned to Surat. In 1716 
Ketelacr had been three years Director for the Dutch Company at Surat. He was then 
appointed their envoy to Persia, and left Batavia in July 1716, haAdng been thirty 
years in the Dutch Service or in the East Indies. He died of fever at G ambro on on tlie 
Persian Gulf on His return from Isfahan, after haying been tAvo days under arrest, 
because he would not order a Dutch ship to act under the Persian Governor’s orders 
against some Arab invaders.^ He wrote a grammar and a vocabulary of the * Lingua 
hindostanica,* which were published by David Mill, in 1743, in his Miscellanea 
Orientalia (see below). We may assume that they Avere composed about the year 1716. 

In the same year there appeared another collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Its author Avas John Chamberlayne. It was published at A.msterdam, and had a preface by 
David Wilkins, who also contributed many of the specimens. Its full title was Oratio domi- 

■ nica in dicersas omnium fere Oentium Linguae versa et propriis cujusque Linguae Charae* 
teribus expressa, una cum Lissertationibus nonnullis de Linguarum Origine, variisque 
ipsarum Petmutationibus. Editore Joa. Chandterlanio Anglo- Britannot Begiae Soeietatia 
Londinensis Socio. Amstelodami, typis Ouil. et David. Qoereit 1715. For our present 
purxmse, it is sufficient ^ remark, with reference to this celebrated work, that it reproduces 
Roth’s Pater Nostef\ but Avithout making Mailer’s error of imagining it to be Sanskrit. 

Maturin Yeyssibre LaCroze was born at Nantes in 1661. In 1697 he became 
librarian to the Elector at Berlin and died in that city in 1739. As librarian he kept 
up a voluminous correspondence on linguistic subjects with the learned men of his time, 
including David Wilkins, John Chamberlayne, Zic^nbalg, and T. S. Bayer. This 
was published after his death under the title of Thesavri JBpistolici LaCroziani 
JSx Bibliotheca lordaniana edidit Jo. Lvdovievs Vhlivs. lApsiaet 1742. In this we 
find him helping Wilkins and Chamberlayne in the compilation of the Oratio Dominica 
just mentioned. For our present purpose, the most important letters are those to and 


I SeeO.A. Grierson, Proet$iing$ A. 8. B., lf*7, 1896. Cf. Adelung, iiOkridaUt, Vol. I. p. 19S. 
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from Thoophilus Siegfried Bayer, one of .the brilliant band of scholars who founded the 
Imperial Academy at St. Petersburg. In one of Bayer’s letters (dated June 1, 1726) 
we find what are I believe the first words of what is intended for HinddstanI ever 
published in Europe. These are the first four numerals as used by the * Mogulenses 
Indi’ 2=^f«u; B=tray ; 4= whiph are contained in a comparative 

statomei^t of the numerals in eight languages. These numerals are, however, not really 
Hindostanl. Ouu is an evident misprint. The others are Lahnda or SindhI, (1= 
Lahnda, hik ; SindhI, hiku : 3=Lahnda, tmi ; SindhI, Ire : 4=Lalinda, char ; SindhI, 
chdri)} Two years subsequently, in the third and fourth volumes of the Transactions of 
the Imperial Academy (for the years 1728 and 1729, published in 1732 and 1735 
respectively) wc find Bayer busily deciphering the Nagarl alphabet, first through means 
of a trilingual syllabary printed in China, which gave the Tibetan form of Nagari 
(Lantsha), current Tibetan, and Hanchu alphabets, and afterwards with the help of the 
missionary Schultze to be shortly mentioned.® Finally, in November 1731 LaCroze 
writes to Bayer that the character used for writing by the Marathas is called ‘ Bala- 
bandc,’ which, however, ho adds, hardly differs from that used by the ‘ Bramans * which 
is called ‘ Nagara ’ or Dewanagara.’ He then proceeds to show how, in his opinion, 
the * Balabande * alphabet is derived from Hebrew, basing his contention on the forms 
of the letters in Eoth’s Tater Neater as reproducotl in Chamberlayne’s work. 

Our next stage is Mill’s JDiaaertationea Selectae. Its full title is Davidia Millii 
Theologiae J). ejuademquet iieo non Antiqnitatwin aacrarumt Zdnguarum ot'ientalium 
in Academia Trajectina, Profeaaoria ordimrii, Diaaertationea aelectaCf varia a. lAttera- 
rum et Antiquitatia orientalia Capita exponentea et illuatrantea. Curia aecundia, 
nociaque Diaaertationihuas OrationWua, et MiaceUatieia Orientalihua auctae. Imgduni 
Batavorumy 1743. To us its principal interest consists in the fact that, in the Miacella^ 
nea Onentalia, he prints -Ketelacr’s HinddstanI Grammar and Vocabulary, which, as 
wc have seen, was written about the year 1716. He also gives some plates ' illustrating 
Indian alphabets. Two illustrate the Nagari character, and I am not certain from 
where he got them. The third is taken from Bayer’s essay in the Transactions of the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, and shows the Lantsha, ordinary Tibetan, and 
Manchu characters. The fourth illustrates the Bengali alphabet. The Miacellanea 
Orientalia arc on pp. 456-622 of the work. Caput, I., Be Lingua Hinduatanica 
(pp. 455-488). LatiUy Hinddatdniy and JPeraian Vocabulary (pp. 504<509). Etymolo- 
'gicum Orientate harmonicum (a comparative vocabulary of Latin, Hindustani, Persian, 
and Arabic) (pp. 610-598). Except for the plates of characters, oil the HinddstanI is 
in the Roman character, the body of the work being written in Latin. The spelling 
of the HinddstanI words is based on the Dutch system of pronunciation. Thus, me 
IMy feci ; me kartajoekee {mat kar chukd)y feci ; miajee {mujhd)y mihi. The use of the 
Perso- Arabic alphabet for writing HinddstanI is explained. In the two test points of 
the accuracy of all these old grammars (the distinguishing of the singular and of the 

* Bayor gives the immben more correctly on pp« 113 and ff. of his HUtoria Regni Gre^corum Baciriani^ Petrupoli, 
1788. Here ho gives the first ten numerals both in the Dr*vanftgari character, and in transliteration. The latter run.s 
Meu ; 2, ddhu ; 8, trag : 4, tgjtkr ; 6, pangj ; 6, tsche ; 7, tzatte ; 8, aadgj ; 9, nao ; 10, ndga. He tells us that ho got 
them from a native of Multan. I have to thank Professor Kuhn for drawing my attention to this work. 

* Regarding LaCroze and Bayer, see farther particulars in O. A. Grierson, JT. A. S. j9., Vul. LXII. (1898), pt. I. 
pp. 42 and ff. 
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plural of the personal pronouns, and the use of ne in the aigent ease), Kelelaer is right 
in the first and wrong in the second. He recognises ma% (which he spt^Us and tu 
(foe) as singulars, and ham (ham) and turn {tom) as plurals. He has no idea of the use 
of ne. On the other hand, he teaches the Gujarati use of dp to mean * we.’ 

Ketelaer’s Qrauimar includes not only the Hindustani declensions and conjuga- 
tions, but also versions of the Ten Commandments, the Greed, and the Lord’s Prayer 
in that language. His translation of the last may be given as a specimen of the 
earliest known translation of any European Language into Hindustani. It run% as 
follows : — 

Hammare hadb — Ke who aemaanmehe — Taah hoee teere naom — Auwe hamko molnk 
teera — Hoe resja teera — Sjon asmaan ton sjimiewne — Bootie hammare nethi hamkon- 
aasde—-Oor maafkaar taxier apne hamko — Sjon mafkarte ap7'e karreadaar onkon — 
Nedaal hamko is was wasjemc — JBelk hamko ghaskar is hoerayse. Teeroe he patsjayi, 
soorrauri alemgiere heametme. Ammen. 

^ In the year following the publication of Kelelaer’s Grammar appeared that of the 
celebrated missionary Schultze, whose name has been already mentioned more than 
once. The full title is Viri plur. Iteverendi Benjamin SchitUzii Missionarii Emngelici 
Grammatiea Hindostanica collectis in diuturna inter Hindoslanos Commoratione in 
jnstum Ordinem redactis ac larga Bxempomm (sic) Luce perfusis llegulis constans et 
Missionariof'um Usui consecrata. Edidit et de suscipienda barbararnm Linguarum 
Cultura prefatus est J). Jo. Henr. Callenherg. Halae Saxonumt 1744 (some copies are 
dated ITtS). Schultze was aware of the existence of Ketelaer’s Grammar, and men- 
tioned it in his preface. Schultze’s Grammar is in Latin. Hindustani words are given 
in the Perso-Arabic cliaracter with transliteration. The Kagari character {Bewa-ndga- 
ricce) is also explained. He ignores the sound of the cerebral letters and (in his trans- 
literation) of all aspirated onc.s. He is aware of the singular and plural forms of the 
personal pronouns, but is ignorant of the use of nj with the past tenses of transitive 
verbs. 

Four years afterwards Johann Friedrich Fritz published the Sprachmeiater with a 
preface by Schultze. Its title runs Orienlaliach-und Occidentalischer Sprachmeiater ^ 
welcher nicht allein hundert Alphabete nebat Hirer Auasprachey So bey denen meiaten 
Europdiach-Aeiatiach’Afrioaniach-und Americaniachen Volckern und Nationen gebrduch^ 
Itch aind/Auch einigen Tabulis polyglottis veractaedener Sprachen und Zahlen vor- 
Angen leget, Sondem auch daa Gebet dea Herm^ in 200 Sprachen und Mmd-Arten 
mit dereraelben Characteren und Leaung^ nach einer Oeographiachen Ordnung mitthei- 
let. Aua glaubwiirdigen Auctoribus zuaammen getragen^ und mit darzu nothigen Kupjem 
ceraehen. Leipzig, Zujinden bey Christian Friedrich Oeaanern. 1748. Fritz’s book is 
a long way ahead of its predecessor Ghamberlayne’s. Part I. (pp. 1-219) gives tables of 
the alphabets of over a hundred different languages, with accounts of the mode of use of 
each. On pp. 120-122 we find described the use of the Perso-Arabic alphabet as 
applietl to Hindostani. It may be noticed that all tnention of the cerebral letters is 
omitted. On p. 123 we have the * Devanagram,’ on p. 124 the * Balabandu,’ and on 
pp. 126-131 the * Akar Nagari,’ which are all rightly classed together os various furms 
of the same alphabet, but the transliteration is often curiously incorrebt. For instance, 
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under * Akar Nagari,’ ts is transliterated dhgja, and it is explained that an n is always 
sounds before it and that the j is clearly pronounced as in the Arabic It will be 
seen that here the existence of cerebral letters is indicated. Except in the case of ‘ Akar 
Nagari/ no attempt is made to distinguish between aspirated and unaspirated letters. 
On p. 204 arc given the Hiuddstani numerals from 1 — 9, and 10, 20, 30, etc., up to 90. 
They commence, Jek, do, tin, schahar, patsch, sche, sat, att, nau, das. Part II (pp. 
1-128) contains the versions of the Lord’s Prayer. On pjj. 81 and 82 is given Schultze’s 
‘ ILiindostanica seu Mourica seu Mogulsch * version in the Perso- Arabic character with 
transliteration. The latter begins, Asman-po' rahata-so hamara Bap, tumara Nairn 
pah karna hone deo, tnmari Fadaschahi ane deo, etc. The versions in th<; N»igari 
character are Potli’s translitorat(?d version, Sanskrit in ‘ I)ewa-uagaram s. Hanscret,’ 
and Bhojpuri in * Akar-Nagarika ’ (the last tw'o by Schultzc). Pinally, there arc 
comparative statements of the words for ‘ father,’ ‘ heavtm,’ ‘ earth,’ and ‘ ])r<?ad ’ 
in all the languages quoted, and some other appendixes. The Hindustani forms 
of these four words are given as Bah\ Asmdn, Jlunnia, and Bosi (sic), respectively. 

Our next authority is Travels from St. Fetershurg in Itussia to diverse Farts of 
Asia. By John Bell. Glasgow', 1703. (New Edition, Edinburgh, 1806.) In Chapter 
12 of this work arc given the Numerals of Indostan. 

Of much more importance is the Alphabetum Brammhanicum sen Indostanum 
TJniversilatis Kasi. Bomae, 1761. Typis Sac. Congregationis de Fropag. Fide. It is 
by a Capuchin Missionary named Cassiano Beligatti, and is furnished with a preface by 
Johannes Christophorus Amadiitius (Amaduzzi). In this preface there is a very com- 
plete account of the then existing knowledge regarding Indian languages. It describes 
Sanskrit correctly as the language of the learned, and next refers to the 

‘ ’ or * Beka Boll * or common tongue which is found in the University of 

‘ Kasi or Benarhs.’ It then goes on to enumerate the other principal alphabets of India 
which (except * NagrI, Nagrl Soratensis, or Balahandh *) do not immediately concern us. 
Of more particular interest is his mention of a Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae which 
w’as composed by a Capuchin Missionary of Surat named Franciscus M. Turonensis, in 
the year 1704, the manuscript of which was then in the Propaganda Library in 
Romo, and which Amaduzzi describes at considerable length. He also mentions a 
manuscript dialogue (? in Hindostanl) between a Christian and a Native of India 
regarding the truth of religion, which was dedicated to the Raja of Bctia, in the present 
district of Champaran, by Josephus M. Gargnanensis and Beligatti, the author of the 
w'ork we are now describing. The Alphabetum Brammhanicum is of importance as 
being the first book (so far as I am aware) in which the vernacular words are printed in 
their own character in moveable types. But not only are the Hevanagari letters repre- 
sented by types, but even the Kaith! ones receive the same honour. Beligatti calls the 
Hevanagari character the ‘Alphabetum expressum in littcris Universitatis Kasf,’ and 
after covering over a hundred pages with a minute descrijition of its use (including the 
compound consonants), he goes on, on page 110, to deal with the ‘ Alphabetum populare 
Indostanorum vulgo Nagrif This is, he says, used by all the natives for familiar letters 
and ordinary books, and for all subjects, whether religious or profane, which can be 

^ This postposition ' po* (p6) belongs to Dakhiiil HiiulOstftni. 
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written in the ‘ bhaka boli or vulgar tongue.*^ He then gives a good descrip- 

tion of the Kaithi alphabet, using moveable types also here. The book concludes with 
an account of the nuun'rals and w’ith reading exercises. These last arc transliterations 
of the Latin Pater Noater and Ave Maria into Deva-nagari, followed by translations 
of the Invociition of the Trinity, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, and the Apostles’ 
Creed into Hiudostani, in the same chameter. Taking it altogether, the Alphahetum 
Prammhameutn is, for its time, a wonderfully good j)ieeo of work. 

With the Alphabettim Prammhaniemn the first stage of Hindustani Bibliogi^phy 
may be considered to be completed. Hadley’s Grammar appeared in 1772, and was 
quickly followed by a number of other and better ones, such as the Portuguese 
G ramatica Indoalana (1778 '• far in advance of Hadley), Gilchrist’s numerous works 
(commencing- 1787), and Lebodeff’s Grammar (1801). These will all he found below, 
each described in its proper i)lace. Lebedeff’s work deserves more than a mere entry on 
account of the extraordinary adventures of its author. This remarkable man gives an 
account of his life in the preface of his book, from which we gather that he began his 
Indian career (apparently as a bandmaster) in the year 1786 at Madras. After a stay 
there of two years he migrated to Calcutta, where he met with a Pandit who taught him 
Sanskrit, Bengali, and Hindustani (or, as he called it, the Indian mixed dialect). His 
next attempt was to translate two English plays into Bengali, and one of these was 
performed publicly with great applause (according to its author) in 1795 and again 
in the following year. According to Adelung,® he then became theatrical manager to 
the Great Mogul, and finally returned to England after a stay of more than twenty years 
in the East. In London he published his grammar, and made the acquaintance of 
Woronzow, the Ilussian Ambassador, who sent him to llussia. He was employed in the 
Bussian Eoreign Office and was given a large subvention towards founding a Sanskrit 
press. I have no knowledge of any other works from his pen. It is to be hoped, for 
the sake of liis ])atrons, that his knowledge of Sanskrit and Bengali wjis greater than 
that of Hindustani which he displays in his grammar. Not only is its system of 
transliteration {kon hay hooa = who is there) detestably incorrect, but so is the whole 
account of the grammatical structure of the language. The concluding words of his 
preface show that he was not conscious of its imjjcrfcctions, and at the same time throw 
a curious light on the morality of Europeans in India at his time. ‘ The Indian words 
in this work are . . . . so well ascertained as to leave no doubt, but the European 

learner, with a little assistance of a Pandit or Moonshie, nay, even of a Bebee-saheb^ 
cannot fail in a short time to obtain a knowledge of their [the natives’] idioms, and to 
master the Indian dialects with incredible facility.’ 

^ Finally we may briefly refer to a few Ijelated works of the early period of inquiries 
into Indian languages, which appeared after Hindustani had begun to be seriously studied 

’ Beligatti’fl reprenentation of thifi oxprpAsion \n more accurate than Amaduzxi’fi, but even his transliteration here breaks 
down. Count de Gubeniatis {Bolletino Italiano degli Studii Orientally Firenze, 1876-77» pp. 44, 46) mentions a Oramatica 
Mora {vuol dire llindostani) adopera i caraiteri devanagarivi. Segue un parvum Diotionaariu/m indoetanum de 
Mominihue ut plurimum ohriie in Historia Indica^ by the Paulinns a S. liartiiolomaeo mentioned in the next page as 
tlie author of the preface to the Alphabeta Indiea. The work mentioned by Count do Gubernatis is apparently in MS. and 
should belong to the latter half of the 18th century. I owe this reference to the kindness of Professor Zaoliariae, 

’ Mithridatesy 1. 186. According to the same autliority he was by birth an Ukraine peasant, and, on account of his 
musical talents, was taken up by Prince Rasumosky, who carried him to Italy, where he became proficient on the violohoello. 
He then wandered to Paris and London, where he took service under a Lord who went to India as Governor. 
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in Calcutta. In 1782 Iwarus Abel published in Copenhagen Symphona Symphonat sive 
nndecim Linguamm Orientalium Diacors exhihita Cowsordia Tamulicae videlicet^ 
Oranthamicaet TelugicaCt Sanacrutamicae, Marathicae, Salabandicae, CafMricae, 
S’lndoatanicae, Quncanicae^ Ouizaraiticae et Teguanicae non characteriaticae, quihm 
nt expUcativo-ITai'monica adjecta eat Latine. It is a comparative vocabulary of fifty- 
three words in these eleven languages. The words include parts of the body, heaven, 
sun, etc., certain animals, house, water, sea, tree, the personal pronouns and numerals. 

In 1791 there was 2>ublished in Home an anonymous work, with a preface by 
Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo, entitled Alphabeta Indica, id eat Oranthamicitm aeu 
SanacrdamicO“Mdlabaricum, Indoatanutn awe J^ana?’enae, Nagaricum vulgaret et 
Talenganicum. It is a collectiou of these four alphabets, all in moveable types. 

Johann Christoph Adelung’s 3tithridnlea oder aUgemeine Sprachcnknwle mit dem 
Vater TJnaer ala Spra^hprobe in hey nahe funfhnndert Sprachen und Mundarten may bo 
taken as the link between the old idiilology and the new. A jdiilologist so eminent as 
this great writer could not fail to adorn whatever linguislio subject Ikj touched, and, for 
its time, this work is a marvel of erudition and masterly arrangement. So far as 
Indian languages go, it sums iq) all (little it must bti confessed) that was known about 
them at the end of the 18th century. In it ‘Mongoliscli-Indostanisch odor Mohrisch ’ 
{i.e.t Urdu) (Vol. I. iq>. 183 and ff.) and ‘ licin odor lloch-Indostaniscli, IJewa Nagara ’ 
(iqi. 190 and ff.) are jointly described as the ‘ Allgtnneine Sprachen in Indostan.’ By 
‘ Rein oder Uocdi-Indostanisch ’ are meant the vanous ‘ Hindi ’ dialects spoken between 
Mathura and Patna, but as an example is given the Lord’s Prayer in badly sjwlt 
Sanskrit. It is contributed by Schultzc, whose nationality apparently 2)revontcd him 
from distinguishing between bh and p, Por instance, he siwlls bhojanain ‘ podsanam.’ 
Vol. IV of the work consists of additions and corn^ctions, and of a su 2 )plcment by 
J. S. Vatcr. Purthcr information regarding Ilindostani will be found on 2)IJ. 58-63, 83 
(I'olationship of Hindustani to Romani), and 486 of that volume. 

SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EARLY DATES. 

A.D. 

1600. Bmpbboj: Akbak i-eigning. 

English East India Company incorporated. 

1002. Datch East India Company founded. 

1005. Emfkkor jAHlNiilR oomes to the throne. 

1616. Embassy of Sir T. Roe. English factory established at Snrat. 

1616. Earliest recorded mention of the Indostan language (spoken by Tom Coryate). 

1620. Jesuits’ College founded at Agra. English establish an Agency there. 

1623-24. Pietro Dolla Vallo in India. 

1628. Empkrob Sulii JahIs oomes to the throne. 

1630. ? Compilation of the Snrat Dictionary of Persian, Uinddstnni, English, and Portngaese. 

1640. English factory established at Ungli. 

165.3. Heinrich Roth joins Jesuit College at Agra. 

1655. Terry’s Voyage to East India published. Terry aocumpanied Sir T. Roe (1615). 

16.58. Emperor AubakgzIb comes to the throne. 

1661. Bombay transferred to the English crown. 

1663. Ketro Della Valle’s Indian Travels published. 

1664. Heinrich Roth visits Rome and meets Kiroher. 

1667. Kiroher’s China Illustrata, LaCrozo appointed Librarian at Berlin. 

1672. J. Fryer’s Travels in East India and Persia commenced and continned to 1681. Pnblished 1698. 

1672. O. Dapper’s Asia published in Dutch. 

1673. J. Ogilby’s Asia, 
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A.D, 

1<>78. ITenricus vau Hheedo tot Drakesteiu'a llortuB Indicus Malaha}'iciis commenced to issae* 
lt>80. Andn^aa Muller's Oratio Oraitonuni, 

1081. O. Dapper's Asia (Gorman Translation) published at Ntimberg. 

1694. Thomas Hyde’s Hisloria ShahiludiL 

1000. Charnock founds Fort William in Calcutta. 

1698. J. Fryer’s Travnls in East India and Persia published. See 1672. 

1704. Franciscua M. Turonenaia completes his Lexit^on Linguae Indostanicao, 

1703. Emi'gror BaiiIour Shah comoa to the throne. 

1711. Kettdaer’s embasay. 

1712. Emperor JahIndAr Shah comes to the throne. ^ 

171.S. Emperor Fabrukh-Siyar comes to the throne. 

1715. Ketolacr’s Grammar. The Oratio Dominica of Chamberlayne and Wilkins. 

1719. Emperor Muhammad Shah comoa to the throne. 

1726-29. Bayer’s investigations. 

1739. Death of LaCroze. Sex) 1667. Invasion of India by Nadir gh^b. 

1743. Mill's Dissert at iones Select ae. Publication of Ketelaer’s Grammar. Mauoel da Assump^am 

publishes a Bengali Grammar and Vocabulary at Lisbon. 

174t. Schultze’s Grammatica Tlindostanica* 

1745-5S. Schultze’a Bible translations. 

1748» Emperor A^mad ggAn comes to the throne. Fritz’s Sprackmeister published. 

1754. Emperor ‘Ai.amoIu 11. comes to the throne. 

1757. Battle of Plassy, 

1759. Emperor gHAU *Alam II. comes to tho throne. 

1761. Alphabeium Brainmhanicum, Third battle of Panipat. Defeat of tho Marathas by Ahmad 
ghah Durrani. 

1772. Warren IIastinor. Governor or Bknual. Hadley’s Grammar published. 

1773. Fergnason's Hindustani Dictionary published. 

1773. Grainatica Indostana published at Lisbon. 

1782. I warns Abel’s Symphona Symphona, 

1786. Marquis of Cornwallis, Governor General. 

1787. Gilchrist begins publishing. 

1758. The Indian Vocabulary published in London. 

1790. Harris's Dictionary of Efiglish ami Himlostany. 

1791. Alphabeta Indira published at Home. 

1793. Sir John Shore, Governor General. William Carey lands at Calcutta. 

1798. Lord Mornington (Marquis or Wellesley), Governor General. 

1800. Robert's Indian Glossary. 

1801. Lebedeff’s Grammar. Carey’s first Bengali New Testament printed. 

1805. Marquis of Cornwallis, Second time Governor General. W. Hunter's translation of the New 
Testament into UindCstanl. Done with tho aid of Muhammad Fitrat and other learned natives. 
1836. Publication of first volume of Adeluiig's Mithriilatrs. Henry Martyn arrives in India, and com- 
mences translation of New Testament. 

]^ 07 . Earl of Minto, Governor General. 

1810. Henry Martyn's Urdu translation of Now Testament, tho basis of all subsequent versions, com- 

pleted in manuscript with tho aid of Muhammad Fitrat. 

1811. Carey publishes a Hindi New Testament. 

1812. Fire in Serampore Press. Henry Martyn’s version of the New Testament destroyed before issue. 

1813. Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hastings), Governor General. Carey publishes the Pentateuch 

ill Hindi. 

1814. Henry Mnrtyn's translation of the New Testament into Hindr^stani issued. CaiX)y publishes New 

Testament in Hindi. 


Of the dialects of Western Hindi, Braj Bhakha and Hindostanl arc those which 

have received most literary culture. Kanaujl is so like 
Braj Bhakha, that it hardly dtiserves separate mention. 
I only refer to it as its separate existence is popularly recognised. Some few works have 


Authorities. 
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been written in Bundell, but none of them have been critically edited. Indeed, this 
important dialect has been almost entirely ignored by students. Even Dr. Kellogg 
•does not describe it in his Orammar. Kanauji and Hundcli are therefore liardly 
mentioned in this bibliography. Nearly all the entries refer either lo Braj Bhakhd or 
to one or other of the various forms of Hindostani. 

The following Bibliography is divided into four sections : — 

I. — General — This deals with works giving a general account of the language or of 
one or more of its dialects, including works dealing with the subject from the point of 
view of comparative philology. 

IT. — Grammars^ Dictionaries t and other hrlps to the student. — I have endeavoured 
to make this as complete as possible uj) to the date of the Mutiny. After that I have 
selected, porha2)8 in a somewhat arbitrary fashion. 

III. — Selections, Collections of Scattered Pieces, and Collections of Proverbs. — This 
includes some Headers put together mainly for studemts. 

ly . — Texts. — Here, with a few exceptions, I have confined myself to works which 
have been more or less critically edited by European scholars. It would have been 
impossible to enumerate the huge mass of texts which have issued without any attempt 
at editing from the native presses of India. For them, the reader can consult Mr. 
Blumhardt’s Catalogues of Uindostanl and Ilindi works in the British Museum Liljrary, 
and of the same in the India Office Library. These are all published separately, and can 
bo obtained at a moderate price. To this section I have added an appendix giving a 
list of early translations of the Scriptures into the various dialects of Western Hindi. 

In each of the first three sections, all the works of one writer are groui)ed together, 
and each writer is arranged in order of the date of the first work mentioned under his 
name. In the fourth section writers are arranged alphabetically. 

In til© following lists 1 have takon special caro to inclndo everything wrilton by Garcin de Tansy. Tn this 
respect I hay© to acknowledge the assintanoe which has boon kindly rendered to mo by Monsieur 
J. Vinson. With his help 1 trust that I havo been able to offer a not unworthy tribute to the 
memory of the great French scholar : — 


Section I. — GENERAL. 

Aunot, Sandfouo ; and ForbeSi Duncan, — On the Origin and Struefure of the TTuidoostauee Tongue^ 
or General Language of British India. London, 1828. 

Garcin DE Tassy, Josepii Hfii.rOiiORB, — M^moire mr les F^irticulnrites de la Religion Mnsulmane dans 
VInde, Reprinted from Journal Asiatuiuc, Paris. 1831 ; 2nd E*1n., Paris, 1869. 

Garcin de Tassy, Josepu HlSiiloooRE, — Ndice sur les Fetes popnlaires des Ilindous^ d'aprbs Ics Ouvrages 
hindousianics. Reprinted from the Journal Asiatvjue. Piiri^, 1834. 

GauCIN de Tassy, Joseph H^liodork, — Notice sur des V^'fUctnents aver, ties Insariptvnis arahes, persane.^^ et 
hindousianics. Journal Asiatigue, Paris, 1833. (Roprinted in 1878 in tho ^il^moire sur les 
Noms propreSf etc.) 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph HfiLiODORE,— TTis^oiV^ de la Liftt^rafnre hindoui et h*ndonstani, par M, Oarrin 

de Tassy — Tome I., Biographic et Bibliographies Paris (printed under tho 

Auspices of the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain and Trolau<l), 1839. Tome If., 
Bxtniits et Analyses, t6. 1847. Second© edition . . angmentee, 3 ti»m. Psris, 1870-71. 

(Reviewed by Ed. Lanoereau in Journal Asiatique, TV., ix. (1847), pp. 447 and IT. Also Anon., 
Zeitsohrift der Deutschen Morgeulandischen Gescllschaft, T. (1S47), pp. 3G0 and ff.). 

• Garcin de Tassy, Joseph IlfLiODORB,— Xe.5 Auteurs hindoustams et leurs Ouvrages d\ipri:s Biographies 
originahs, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris* 1855 (Exti*act fixim the Revue Contemporaine, T. 
xxii.) ; 2nd Edn. Paris, 18o8. 
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Garcin db Tasst, Joseph H£ liODORE , dea Biographies originates des Auteurs qui ont €crit en 
Langue indienne ou lUndoustanie^ par M. Oarcin de Tassy^ lue d VAcadS'mie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres de VInstiiut de France. Paris, 185G. 

Garcik db Tasst, Joseph H£li0D0RE, — TdriiJ^a Qhu^ard-e Urdu. A History of Urdu Poets, chiefly 
translated [into Urdft ] /rom Oarcin de Tassy^s * llistoire de la Littdrature hindoui et hindoustani 
by S. Fallon and Moonshee Kareem ooddeen. Delhi, 1848. 

Garcin db Tassv, Joseph H<liodorb,— S dadi; Auteur des premieres Poesies hindoustanies. Journal 
AsiatiquCf IV., i. (1843), pp. 5 and ff. Separate I'eprint, Paris, same date. 

Newbold, T. J.,— Le^^re d M. Garcin de Tassy, mcmbre de VInstitut au sujet de sa notice intitules: 
Saadi, Auteur des premieres Poesies hindoustanies. Journal Asiatique, IV., ii. (1843), pp. 361 
and ff. • 

Gaucin de TASSr, Joseph JitLJODOUT*,^l>iscours d T Onvcrture do son Cours d*Hindotistani a VPicole des 
Langues Orientates Vivantes. PtoisJ 1850 (4 pp.)> 1851 (8 pp.), 1852 (8 pp.), 1853 (16 pp.), 1864 
(8 pp.), 1855 (16 pp.), 1856 (8 pp.), 1857 (16 pp.), 1859 (30 pp.), 1861, February (16 pp.), 1861, 
December (15 pp.), 1862 (20 pp.), 1863 (81 pp.), 1864 (27 pp.), 1865 (35 pp.), 1866 (47 pp.), 
1867 (40 pp.), 1868 (73 pp.), 1869 (38 pp.). 2nd Edition of preceding, under title of La Langue 
et la lAtt^rature hindoustanies de 1850 d 1869. Paris, 1874. 

Garcin de Tarsv, Joseph HfiLionORB ,— Langue et la Litt^rature hindoustanies, Eevue aiinuelle : Paris, 
1871 (48 pp.), 1872 (83 pp.), 1873 (109 pp.), 1874 (86 pp.), 1875 (116 pp.), 1876 (127 pp!), 1877 
(178 pp.), 1878 (104 pp.). 

Garcin de Tasst, Joseph H£liodore, — MeimAre sur les Noms propres et les Titres musulmanes. Paris, 
1854 : 2nd Ed., Paris, 1878. 

Garcin de Tasst, Joseph H^liodOke, — Les Femmes Pueies dans Vlude (Revue de Orient). Paris, 1854. 

Garcin de Tasst, Joseph TTi^liodoke, — Discours de M. Garcin de Tassy d la Soci^ftf d*Ethnographief^ le 
2T F^vrier 1865. Paris, 1867. 

Garcin de Tasst, Joseph ntuODOUE , — Origine et Diffusion de VUindoustani appelJe Langue O^n^rale ou 
Naiionale de VTnde. (M^moire de PAcaderaie de Caen.) Caen, 1871. 

Garcin be Tassv, Joseph HiLiODORE, — See Bland, N. ; J’clonclo, Fran 9 oiB. 

Setos-Karr, W. S., — The Urdu Language and Literature. Calcutta Review, Vol. IV. (1845) (No. 8, 
Art. «3j. 

Butebs, W., — The Hindi Language : Thomson's Dictionary. Calcutta Review, Vol. IX. (1843) (No. 18, 
Art. 3). 

Bertrand, l'AbbIS, — Notice sur plusiours Ouvrages hindonis et hindoustanis reccmmont arrives de Vhule. 
Journal Asiatiquc^ IV., xvi. (18.50), pp. 253 and iT. 

Kat, Rev. W., — On the Connoctiun of the Dative and Accusative Cases in Bengali and Hindustani. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI. (1852), pp. 105 and ff. 

Bland, N., — Lettre a M. Garcin de Tassy, sur Mas'oud, Foete persan et hindoui. Journal Asiatique, V., 
ii. (1853), pp. 356 and ff. 

Zenker, Dr. Th., — Bihliotheca Orientalise Manuel de. Bihlingraplie. Orientate. Vol. JL, Gontenant 
Litt ^rat tire de V hide Leipzig, 1861. 

Zenker, Dr. Th.. — Ketieste llindustani^Literafur. ZeitschHft der Deutschou Morgenliindischeu Oesell- 
schaft, Vol. XTX. (1865), pp. 599 and ff. 

Morist, John, — Inquiry into the Existence ff a pure Pass’ive VAce in Uindustani. Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, Vol. VIII., Pt. ii. (1862), pp. 197 and II. 

Morist. John, — On Hindustani Syntax. Ib., Vol. IX., Pt. iii. (1866), j>p. 263 and ff. 

RajEndua Lal Mitra, — On the Origin of the HindH Language and its llelafiun to the Urdu Dialect. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXIII. (1864), pp. 469 and ff. ; 489 and ff. 

Beames, J., Outlines of a Plea for the Arabic Element in official Hindustani. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV. (1860), Pt. I., pp. 1 and ff. 

Beames, J ., — On the Arabic Element in official Hindustani. Ib.^ Vol. XXXVI.. (1867), Pt. I,, pp. 145 
and ff. 

Beames, J., — On the I'resent Position of Old Hindi in Oriental Philology. Indian Antiquary, Vol. !• 
(1872), p. 2. 

Beames, J . — Jiompnrative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India : to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, 
Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. Three Volsi London, 1872-79. 

GrOWSE, F. S., — Some Objections to the modern Style of Official Hindustani. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV. (1866), Pt. I., pp. 172 and ff. 

Growbe, F. S., — On the Non-Aryan Element in Hindi Speech. Indian Antiquary, Vol. I. (1872J, p. 103. 
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Orowse, F. S., — The Etymology of local Names in Northern ludidy as exemplified in the District of 
Mathura, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLIII. (1874), Pt. L, pp. 324 and ff. 

Obowse, P. S., — Common llindustanu Bengal Magazine^ Vol. II. (1874), pp. 239-245 (Advocates Hindi 
as against Urdu, as the language of tho courts and of missionaries). 

Hoeunle, a. F. Rudolf, — -Essays in Aid of a Comparative Qrammar of the Oaurian Languages. Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLl., Pt. I. (1872), pp. 120 and ff. ; Vol. XLII., Pt. I. 
(1873), pp. 59 and ff. ; Vol. XLIII., Pt. I. (1874), pp. 22 and ff. 

Hoernle, a. P. Rudolf, — A Comparative Grammar of the Gandian fjangnagesy with special reference to 
the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied hy a Language Map and a Table of Alphabets. London, 1880. 

Hoeunle, A, F. Rudolf, — A Colloctifni of Hindi liootsy toith Remarks on their Derivation and Olassifica- 

* tion — Calcutta, 1880, and Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. XLIX. (1880), Pt. I., pp. 

33 and ff . 

OamfbeLL, Siu G. — Specimens of Languages of India, including those of the Abftriginal Tribes of Bengal^ 
the Central Brovinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874 (Iliudeo uii pp. 2 and ff.). 

‘Insafi,’ — Sir George Campbell on Vernacular Education. The OrientaU Vol. IV, (1875), pp. 83 and ff. 
(On tlio valiio of the Lfrdii language compai*ed with that of Hindi). 

Bate, J. D ., — Notes on the Hindi Language, Calcutta. Review, Vol. LXl. (1875) (No. 120, Art. 11). 

Brandketh, E. L., — The Gaurian compared toith the Jitjmance Languages. Journal of the Royal A.siatio 
Society, Vol. XT. (N. S.) (1879), pp. 287 and ff., 335 and ff. 

DelONCLE, FuANiJOls , — Catalogue des Licres ( trienfanx coniposanf la Bibliothequa de M. tiardu de Tnssy : 
Snivi dn Catalogue des Mannscrits hindustanis, persans^ arabes, tnres. Paris, 1879. 

Lvall, (Sir) C. J ., — Hindustani Literature. (Article in Kncyclopsedia Britannica. 9th Edition, Vol. XI.^ 
pp. 843 and IT.) Edinburgh, 1880. New edition, revised and augmented in id.. 11th Edition, Vol. 
XIII, Carnhridgo, 1910, 

Scott, Rev. T., — T1 indnsf ani Ptwts and Poetry. Calcutta Iteview^ Vol. LXXTT. (1881), p. 18.5. 

^ Mu^aNtmad llusAiN ( AzId), — (Ab-e Haydt). [An arc<mnt o£ well-known HindOstiinl poets and 
their writings. J 2nd Edition, Lahore, 1883. (I have failed to trace tho 1st Edition.) Another 
Edition (? 3rd), Lahore, 1899. 

Biianparkar, (Sir) Ra.mki.{.jsii.\a GOI’al, — Development of Language and Sanskrit. Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch), Vol. XVI. (1883-85), pp. 245 and ff. 

Buandarkar, (Sir) Ramkrishxa Gopal, — Pali and otht r Dialects of the Fervid, lb, pp. 275 and ff. 

Bhandakkar, (Sir) Ramkrisuna Gopal, — Relations between Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakrits and The Modern 
Vernaculars, [h. pp. 314 and JI. 

BnANDARKAK, (Sir) Rvmkrii^hna GOpal, — The Prdkfiis and the Ap)abhramsa. fb. Vol. XVTT. (1887-89)> 
Pt. T., pp. 1 and ff. 

Bhandakkar, (Sir) Kamkrisuna Gopal, — Phonology of the Vernaculars of Northern India. 15. Pt. TT.^ 
pp. 99 anrl ff. 

Bhandakkar, Sir Rvmkrishxa Gopal, - P/n’ioior/tct/i Ltctnres on Sa^iskrit and the Derived Lan- 

gnagos, delicered in !S77. by B. G. Bh. Bombay, 1914. This is a reprint nf tho five preceding 
ai’ticles, with important additions. 

Kellogg, S, H., — On the origin of ce rtain Rajput forms of the Substantive Verb in Hindi, by Prof. S. H* 
Kellogg, Toronto, Can. Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, October 1888, pp. xvii* 
and ff. In Vol. XIV. of the Journal of the A. O. S. 

Blumhardt, j. F ., — Catalogue of Hindustani Printed Books tn the Library of the British Museum^ 
London, 1889. Snpplemeniary Catalogue (1889- 190S), by tho same. London, 1909. 

Blumhardt, j. F., — Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. Vol. IE., Part IL,, Hindustani Books* 
By J. F. B. London, 1900. Vol. TI., Part III., Hindi, Panjabi, Pushtu, and Siadhi Books. By 
the same. Loudon, 1902. 

Blumhardt, J. P., — Catalogues of the Hindi, Panjabi, Sindht, and Pushtu printed Books in the Library 
of the British Museum, London, 1893. Supplementary Catalogue of Hindi Books (1693-19PJ), 
by tho same. London, I9l3. 

Grierson, (Sib) G. A., — The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan. Calcutta, 1889. 

Grierson, (Stk) G. A., — On the Early Study of Indian Vernaculars in Europe. Journal of tho Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXII., Pt. I. (1893), pp. 41 and ff. : c/. Teza, B.,— Dei prmi S'/atZt 
suite Lingue indostaniche alle note di O. A. Grierson: also Grierson, G. A., in Proceedings, 
A. S. B., May, 1895. 

Gbierson, (Sir) G. A.,— The Phonology of the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. Zeiischrift der 
Deutschen Morgcnlondischon Gesellschaft, Vol. XLIX. (Ib96), pp. 393 and ff. : Vol. L. (189o), 
pp. i. and ff. Reprinted, Leipzig, 1895-96. 
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Grikrson, (Sir) G. A., — On certain sitpxes in the Modern Lido-Aryan Vernaculare. Zeittchrift fur 
VeryleichcnUe Spracbjarschuny auf detn Gebieie ditr tndogermanisrhen Spraehen. Vol. XXXVIII. 
(XVIII.) {l'.»03), pp. 473 and ff. Reviewed by A. F. U. Hocrnlo in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1903, pp. 611 and ff 

Gkukson, (Sib) G. A., — A Bibliography uf Western Hindis including Ilindostani, Indian Antiquary^ 
Vol. XXXII. (1903), pp. 16, 59, 160, 262. 

Orikkson, (Sib) G. A.— Article /Knctes^dni in Vol. XIII. of the Encyoloptedia Britannica^ Eleventh' 
Edition, Cambridge, 1910. 

Rosen, Fkikdricu. — Die Indarsalha dea Aminat. Ein lioitrag zur Kenntnia dor IlinduatanuLiteratur. 

Inuugural-Disacrlation^ Leipzig, 1891. (Contains remarks concerning the HindOetanl Drama 
and Theatre, a biography of Amfinnt and his son, notes on the language of the Indarsabba, 
and a Gorman tmnslation thereof). 

Altaf IIcsAiN (Halt), — SheW o shdHrl (^Poetry and Poesy). [This is the long introduction (pp. 228) 
to the Dlwdn-e Itdli, but is quite independent of that work. It constitutes a modern Urdu 
Ara i’oeh'ca.] Cawnpore, 1893. 

Bkbal Auguste, — Lea Mots anglais dans lea Journaux hindoustania. M^moire do la Sooicte de Lingnis* 
tiqne de Paris. T. VTTT. (1894), pp. 106 and II. 

XitDu’L-gAon:, — The Sew School of V rdu Literature. A critical study of Mali, Asad, Nazir Ahmed, 

Bafan Nath Sarahar, and Abdul llalim Sharar, with an Introductory Ghapter on Urdu Litera* 
ture, by Shaikh Abdul Qadir, B.A. . . . Panjab Observer Press, Lahore, 1898. 

Weitbuecut, Rev. H. IJ ., — The Urdu New Testanu^nt. A lliatory of its Language and its Veraxons. 
Loudon (British and Foreign Bible Society), 1900. 

W EiTiiUECiiT, Rev. H. U.— -I Descriptive Catalogue and Review of Urdu Christian Literature, 1902-1907. 
Lahore, 1908. ^ 

Pkasai>. — Hindi Uyakaran^ke kuchh Amso*par Bichar. NdgarDP racharinl Pattrikd, Vol. VII., p, 
146. Benares, 1903. 

Temple, Col. Sir R. T., — Hindustani in the XVIIth Century. Indian Antiquary. Yo\.XXXll. {12 ' jZ), 
p. 239. 

(lAxfis BiiliRl MisRA, SyIm BiiiARl MisRA, AND SuKDfiv BiuIu'I MiSRA,-*-i/inrif-Xarara/na. (An 
account of the lives and works of the nine chief Hindi Poets). Allahabad, 1910. 

GanEA BihIrI Misua, SviM OiiUrI Misra, and SukdEv Binlul Misra, — Misra - bandhii ^ vinrMa . (Aw 
complete history of Hindi literature). Three Vols. Khandwa and Allahabad, 1913. 

Baver, T. S., — See LaCroze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Inti*oduction. 

Chamderlayne, J., — See LaCroze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Introduction. 

Fallon, S. W. — See Garciii de Tassy, Joseph Hcliodoro. 

Forbes, Duncan, — See Amot, Sandford. 

Ka rTmu’d-dIn, — S ee Garcia de Tassy, Joseph Ileliodoro. 

Lancereau, JSd,, — S ee Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliudore. 

Newbold, T. J., — See Garcia de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Schultze, Benj., — See Fritz, Johann Friedrich, and Adelnng, Johann Christoph, in Introduction. 

Vatek, j. S., — See Adelung, Johann Christoph, in Introduction. 

Wilkins, David, — See LaCroze, Maturin Veyssiere, iu Introduction. 

Ziegekbalg, — See LaCroze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Introduction. 

Section II. — GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, and other helps to the student. 

Ketelaeb, Jo. Josuua, — See Introductory Remarks (1715). 

ScucLTZE, Benj., — ^See Introductory Remarks (1744). 

Hadley, George, —C/mwi/aa/icai Remarks on the practical and vulgar Dialect of the Indostan Language^ .. 

commonly called Moors, with a Vocabulary, English and Moors. The Spelling according to the 
Persian Orthography, wherein are References between Words resembling each other in Sound, and 
different in Significations, with literal Translations and Explanations of the Compounded Words 
and Circumlocutory Expressions, for the mare easy Attaining the Idiom of the Language. The 
whole calculated for the common Practice in Bengal. London, 1772 ; 2nd Edition, London, 1774 ; 
3rd Edition, corrected and enlarged with familiar Phrases aiui Dialogues, London, 1784. Fourth 
Edition, London, 1797. Fifth Edition, A compendious Grammar of the current corrupt Dialect cf 
the Jargon of Jlindooatan (commonly called Moors), with a Vocabulary, English and Moors, 

Moors and English, with References between Words with notes descriptive of 

various Customs and Manners of Bengal • • • by G. H. Corrected and much-. 
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enlarged by Hima Mohnminnd Fitrat, a Native of Lnoicnow, London, 1801. Another Edition, 
London, 1804. Seventh Edition, oorreoted, improved and much enlarged, London, 1809. 

Hadlit, Gbobox, — A short Cframmar of the Moore Language. London, 1779. 

FBBanMOir, J., — A Dictionary of the Hindoetan Language. English and Hindoetan. II. — Hindoetan 
and Bngliih. To which ie prefixed a Qramtnar of the Hindoetan Language, London, 1778. 
(Roman oharaotere,) 

Amob., — Chramatiea Indoetana a Maie vulgar que se practiea no Imperio do gram Mogol offerecida aoe 
muitoe reverendoe Padres Missionaries do ditto Imperio. Em Homa, 1778. Na Estamperia da 
Sagrada Congr^afao do Propaganda Fide. Seoond Edition, Lisboa, 1805. 

QlLOHBigT, John Bobtuwick, — A Dictionary^ English and Hindoostanee, in which the Words are marked 
,/ with their distinguishing Initials as Hinduwee, Arabic, and Persian, with an Appendix. (In the 
Roman oharaoter.) Calcutta, 1787-00. Hindoostanee Philology, comprising a Dictionary 
English and Hindoostanee, also Hindoostanee and English ; with a Orammatical Introduction, 
Seoond Edition, with many additions and improvements, by Th. Roebnok. Edinburgh, 1810. 
The same with a Grammatical Introdnotion. (Roman ohai'aoleTB.) London, 1825. 

GitOHBiST, John Bobthwick, — A Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, or Part Third of Volume 
y First of a System of Hindoostanee Philology. Calcutta, 1796. 

^^ILOHSIST, John Bobthwick,— T ke Oriental Linguist, an easy and familiar Introduction to the popular 
Language of Hindoostan, comprising the Rudiments of the Tongue, with an extensive Vocabulary , 
English and Hindoostanee, and Hindoostanee and English ; to which is added the English and 
Hindoostanee part of the Articles of War (from W. Scott's translation), with practical Notes and 
Observations. Calcutta, 1798. 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1802. 

Gilchbist, John Bobthwick, — The Anti-jargonist, or a short Introduction to the Hindoostanee Language 
(called Moors), comprising the Rudiments of that Tongue, with an extensive Vocabulary English 
and Hindoostanee, and Hindoostanee and English. Calcutta, 1800. [This is partly an abridg- 
ment of The Oriental Linguist.'] 

Gilchbist, John Bobthwick, — Hindi Exercises for the first and second Examinations in Hindoostanee, at 
^ the College of Fort William. Calcutta, 1801. 

Gilchrist, John Bobthwick, — New Theory of Persian Verbs, with their Hindoostanee Synonyms in 
^ Persian and English, published under the direction of J. B. G. Calcutta, 1801. 2nd Edition 
1804. * 


Gilchrist, John Bobthwick, — The Stranger's East India Guide to the Hindoostanee, or grand popular 
Language of India (improperly called Moors). Calcutta, 1802. 2nd Edition, London, 1808. 
Stranger's infallible Sast»India Guide, or Hindoostanee Multum in Parvo, as a grammatical 
Compendium of the grand popular and military Language of all India (long, but improperly, 
called the Moors or Moorish Jargon). London, 1820. This is a Third Edition of the preceding. 
(All in the Ro m a n oharaoter.) 

/^Gilchrist, John Bobthwick, and Mir Abdd'l-lIh MiskIn, — The Hindee Manual, or Casket of India ; 

compiled for the Use of the Hindoostan Pupils, under the direction and superintmvdence of John 
GHehrist, by Meer Ubdullah Miskeon. Calcutta, 1802. 

Gilchrist, John Bobthwick, — Practical Outlines, or a Sketch of Hindoostanee Orthoepy in the Roman 
characters. Calcutta, 1802. 

Gilchrist, John Bobthwick, — The Hindee Roman Orthoepioal Ultimatum, or a systematic, discriminative 
Vww of Oriental and Occidental visible Sounds on fixed and practical Principles, for the Lan- 
guages of the Bast, exemplified in the popular Story of Sukoontula Natuk. Calcutta, 1804. The 

Hindee-Soman Orthoepical Ultimatum exemplified in 100 Anecdotes, Tales, 

Jests, etc., of Hindoostanee Story Tellers. Loudon, 1820. 

Gilchrist, John Bobthwick, — \_AttlUq-e Hindi], The Hindee Moral-Preceptor ; and Persian Scholar's 
shortest Road to the Hindoostanee Language, or vice versa ; translated, compiled and arranged by 
learned Natives in the Hindoostanee Department, in the College of Fort William, under the 
direction and snperintendenoe of J. B. G. Calcutta, 1803. (In the Persian character.) The 
Hindee Moral'Preeeptor, or Rudimental Principles of Persian Grammar as the Hindoostanee 
Scholar's shortest Road to the Persian Language .... including the Pwndnamu, with an 
Hindoostanee literal version. London, 1821. (Mostly in the Roman oharaoter. A Reprint of 
the preceding.) The Hindee- Persie and English Vocabulary connected with the Rudimental 
Principles of Persian Grammar. London, 1821. (This forms Part 11. of the preceding.) 

^Gilchrist, John Bobthwick, — Hindee- Arabic Mirror ; or improved practical Table of such Arabic Words 
as are intimately connected with a due Knowledge of the Hindoostanee Language. Calcutta, 1804. 
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/ Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — The BritUh-Indian Monitor, or the Anii-jargoniit, 8tranger*i Qwide, 
Oriental Linguiel, atul various other tVorke compressed into a Series of portable Voluines, on the 
llintloostanee LangiMge, improperly called Moors, with considerable Information respeeting 
Eastern Tongues, Manners, Customs, ete. By the Author of Hindoostanee Philology, etc. 
Edinburgh, 1806. (Roman oharactore.) 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — Eialogues, English and Ilindoostanee, calculated to promote the colloquial 
Intercourse of Europeans on the most useful and familiar Subjects, with the Natives of I»dia,upon 
their Arrival in that Country. (In Roman characters.) Second Edition, EdinWrgh, 1809. 
Third Edition, including the Articles of War, London, 1820. Fourth Edition, London, 1826. 
[The dialogues are intended to illustrate the grammatical principles of the Stranger’s East India 
/ Guide. An Appendix contains the Sakuntald {Sukoontula Natukj of Kft^im All Jawan.] 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — Grammar of the Ilindoostanee Language. Calcutta, 1809. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — The General East India Quvlo and Vatle-Meeum. London, 1825. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — S ee also Rahftdur All ^nsainl. 

Anon., — The Indian Vocabulary, to which is prefixed the Forms of Impeachments, London (John Stock- 
dale), 1788. 

Baltohr, F., — .1 Table containing Examples of all the different Species of Infinitives and Participles that 
are derived from Tri-literal Verbs, in the Form in which they are used in the Persian, and in 
the Language of Ilindustan. Asiatick Researches, Vol. II. (1790), pp. 207 and ff. 

Harris, llENRr,— JOic/Mnary, English and Ilindoostany : to which is annexed a copious and useful alphabet 
tical List of Proper Names of Men, Wotnen, Towns, etc., a great Majority of which appear to be 
of Persian, Arabic or Indian Origin. Madras, 1790. [This is Vol. II. Vol. I. does not seem to 
have been issued.] 

Roberts, T., — An Indian Glossary, consisting of some 1,000 Words and Terms commonly used in the East 
Indies, with full Explanations of their respective Meanings, forming an useful Vade-Mecum 
extremely serviceable in assisting Strangers to acquire with ease and qtiickness the Language of that 
Country. London, 1800. 

Lxbedeff, Herastu,— a Grammar of the pure and mixed East Indian Dialects, with Dialogues affixetl, 
spoken in all the Eastern Countries, methodically arranged at Calcutta, according to the 
Drahmenian System, of the Shamscrit Language. Comprehending literal Explanations of the 
Compound Words, and Cirmimlocutory Phrases, necessary for the Attainment of the Idiom of 
that Language, etc. Calculated for the TTse of Europeans. With Remarks on the Errors in fori 
rner Grammars and Dialogues of the Mixed Dialects called Moorish or Moors, written by different 
Europeans; together with a Refutation of the Assertions of Siu William respecting the 

Shamscrit Alphabet ; and several Specimens of Oriental Poetry, published in the Asiatic Researches. 
London, 1801. 

Rocssbatj, S., — Dictionary of Mohamedan Law, Bengal Revenue Terms, Shanscrit, Hindoo and other toords 
used in the East Indies, with full explanations. London, 1802 ; 2nd Edition, London, 1806. 

Tatlok, Captain Joseph, axo Hunter, William, M.l)., — A Dictionary, Hindoostanee and English, ori- 
ginally compiled for his own private Use, by Capt. J. T. ; revised and prepared for the Press, with 
the Assistance of learned Natives in the College of Fort William, by W. H. Calcutta, 1808. 


Tatlob, Captain Joseph, and Smith, W. Cabmichael, — Dictionary, Hindoostanee and English, abridged 
from the quarto Edition of Captain Joseph Taylor, as edited by the late W. Hunter, By 
W. Carmichael Smyth, Esq. London, 1820. 

Steuabt, Charles, — An Introduction to the Study of the Hindostany Language as spoken in the Carnatic. 

Compiled for the Use of the Company of Gentlemen Cadets on the Madras Establishment at New 
Town, Cuddalore. (? Cnddalore), 1808. Another Edition, Madras, 1843. 

LallTJ LIl, — General Principles of Inflection and Conjugation in the Bruj B,hakfia, or,- the Language 
spoken in the Country of Bruj, in the District of GoaUyar, in the Dominions of the Baja of 
Bhurtpoor, as also in the extensive Countries of Bueswara, Bhudawur, Uuter Bed, and ^o on del- 
khund. Composed by Shree Lulloo Lai Kub, B,hak,ha Moonshee in the College of Fort William, 

y Calcutta, 1811. 

AhInatu’l-lAh, MaulavI,— i^ar/-e Urdu, or Short Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language written in 
Hindee Verse. Calcutta, 1810. See Garoin de Tassy. 

.Boibcck, Lieut. Th., — An English and Hindostanee Naval Dictionary of tethnieal Terms and Sea 
Phrases, as also the various words of Command given in working a Ship, ete., with many senteneee 
of great Use at Sea; to which is prefixed a short Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language. The 
whole eedculated to enable the Officers of the Hon, East India Company’s and Country Sertiee to 
give their Orders to the Lascars with that Exactness and Promptitude, which, e^onmanp 
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OceatuMM, muti prove of the greateet Importance. Calcutta, 1811. (Roman oharaoters.) Reprint 
of the same. London, 1813. The Hindoottaneo Interpreter, eontaining the Rudimente of 
Orammar, an exteneive Vocabulary, and a Uteful Collection of Dialoguee ami a Naval Dictionary. 
Second Ration, revised and corrected by W. Carmichael Smyth. London, 1824 ; 3rd Edition, 
Paris and London, 1841. A Laekari Dictionary or Anglo-Indian Vocabulary of Nautical Terms 
and Phrases in NngUsh and Hindustani. Chiefly in the Corrupt Jargon in use among Laskars 
• . . Compiled by T. Roebuck, revised by W. Carmichael Smyth and now ... re* 

edited by O. Small. London, 1882. 

Roebuok, Libot. TH.,---Soe also Gilchrist, John Borthwiok. 

Shakespeab, John,— d Grammar of the Hindustani Language. Loudon, 1813. 2ud Edition, 1818. 3rd 

• Edition, 1828. 4tb Edition, to which is added a short Orammar of the Dakhani. London, 1843. 

6th Edition, 1846. Another, 1858. 

Shakebpbab, John,— a Dictionary, Hindostani and English. London, 1817. 2nd Edition, London, 1820. 

Srd Edition, toith a copious Imlex, fitting the Work also as a Dictionary, English and Hindustani. 
London, 1884. 4th Edition, greatly enlarged. A Dictionary Hindustani ami English and 
English and Hindustani, the latter being entirely new. London, 1849. 

Shakespiab, John,— A n Introduction to the Hindustani Language. London, 1845. 

Anon.,— Sene* of the Hiudostany Primitives, Madras, 1815. 

^BahIdub *Ai,I ^vekiitT,— Gilchrist Oordoo Risalu. Calcutta, 1820. Another Edition, Calcutta, 1831. 
Another, Calcutta, 1846. Another, Agra, 1845, etc. [An abstract of Gilchrist’s Grammar.] 

MugAHMAD SlLig, (MibzI), AND PuiCE, Capt. W.,— A Grammar of the three principal Languages, 
Hindoostanee, Persian ami Arabic, on a plan entirely new, and perfectly easy ; to which is added 
a Set of Persian Dialogues, composed by Mirza Mohammad Saulih, accompanied with an English 
Translation by W. P. Loudon, 1823. (Reviewed by Silvestre do Sauy, in the Journal des 
Savans for January, 1824.) 

Pkioe, Capt. William,— A new Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, with Selections from the lest 
Authors, to which are added familiar Phrases and Dialogues in the proper Character, London, 
1827*28. 

Price, Capt. William, and TIbin^charan Mitba, — Hindee and Uin lostance Selections, to which are 
prefixed the Rudiments of Mindostanee and Braj B,hak,hn Grammar. Soo under Selections. 
Calcutta, 1827, 1830. 

Pbicr, Capt. William, — See also Muhammad Sftlib. 

MugAMMAD IbrIhIm Maqbah, — Tul^fa-e Elphinstone (Prosent to Elphinstono, the Governor of Bombay). 
A Hiudostftnl Grammar. Bombay, 1823. 

MugAMUAD IbrXhIm Maqbah, —Xossons in Hindustani Grammar, Letter-writing, Arithmetic, etc., (Ta*lim 
Nsma)f by Mahomed Ibrahim Mnokba. Bombay, 1847 ; Madras, 1850 ; Ninth Edition, Bombay, 
1861. 

Rowe, Mbs., of Diqah, and Adams, W. T., — Mala Sutra, » Hindee Spelling Book, Part II., tn Hindoo- 
stanee. Stmoart's Historical Anecdotes, translated into Hinduwee, hy W. T. Adamu; Dr. Bell’s 
Instructions for Modelling and Constructing Schools, translated into Hindoostanee, liy W. T. 
Adams. Calcutta, 1824. Third Edition of tho SpelIing*Book, Calcutta, 1833. 

Tates, William, — Introduction to the Hindoostanee Language in three parts, vis.. Grammar, with 
Vocabulary and Reading Lessons. Calcutta, 1827. 2nd Edition, 1843. Srd Edition, 1845. 
Sixth Edition, 1855. 

Yates, William, — ^A Dictionary, Hindoostany and English. London and Caicntta, 1847. 

Bbeton, P.,— a Vocabulary of the Names of various Parts of the Human Body, and of medical and 
technical Terms, in English, Arabic, Persian and Sanscrit, Calcutta, 1827. 

Adam, Rev. M. T,,— Hindi Bhashaha Wyakarana. A Hindee Grammar, for the Instruction of the Young, 
in the form of easy Questions and Answers, Caloutta, 1827. 

.Adah, Rev. M. T., — Hindi Kosha, a Dictionary of the Hindui Language. Caloutta, 1829. 

Adami Rev. M. T., — Dictionary, English and Hindui. Calcutta, 1838. 

Andrew, W.,— A Comprehensive Synopsis of the Elements of Hindoostani Grammar. London, 1830. 

Abnot, Sandfobd, — A new self-instructing Grammar of the Hindustani Tongue, the most useful and general 
Language of British India, in the Oriental and Roman Character. (With Appendix of Reading 
Exercises and Vocabulary.) London, 1831. 2nd Edition, ib., 1844. 

A a m>T^8ANnvoBn ; AND FOBBBS, DuBOAN, —Gramvnar of the HindHstdnee Tongue in ^ the Oriental and 
Roman Ohaiincters, and a Selection of easy Extracts for Reading in the Persi-Arabie and Deva- 
nagari Oharaoters, by S. Arnot, with a Vocabulary and Notes, by Duncan Forbes. London, 1844. 
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Qarcin de Tabsy, Josepu H£liodobi,*— A f/moirtf »ur la Sytt^im JUftrique arale, appliqu^ a la Langue 
hindouitanie. Reprinted from the Journal Atiatique. I’aris, 1S32. 

Garcin dr Tabby, Joseph H£liooore , — Rudimentt de la Langue hindouetaniOf d VUtage de$ HUvee de 
V£cole Royale et Spdciale dee Languee Orienialee Vivantee. Ftkrii>, 182i>. Appendix ; contenantf 
outre quelquee Additione d la GranunairOf dee Lettree hindouetanie originalee, acoompagnfee d*une 
Traduetion el de Faoeimile, Paria, 1833. 2nd Edition (without the Appendix). Paris, 1863 ; 
another, 1878. Reviewed by Reinaud. Journal Aeiatique, II., Ti. (.1830), pp. 247 and ff. ; and 
II., XT., pp. 398 and ft. : also, 1^ Anon., in Zeiteohrift der Deutscben Idorgenlftndischen 
Gosellsohaft, I. (1847), pp. 360 and ff. : also by I'Abbe Bertrand in Journal Aeiatique, IV., ix. 
(1847), pp. 548 and ff. 

Garcin de Tabby, Joseph H^diodorr , — Manuel de VAuditeur du Coure d' Rindouetani, ou Thhmee gradual 
pour exercer d la Conversation et au Style epietolaire, accompagnde d'un Vocabulaire frangaie^ 
hindouetani. Paris, 1836. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph H^modore, —G omyJ dee Themee du Manuel du Court d* Hindouetani, Paris, 
1837. 

Garcin ok Tassy, Joseph H^liooore,— ’A nafy«s dee Orammairee hindouetani originalee intituldee, 
Sarf-i Urdu et jAji .mIjS Qaioa«d>t ZabSn-i Urd&. Journal Aeiatique, III., v. 
(1838), pp. 66 and ff. 

Garcin ox Tabby, Joseph H£liodobe , — Rudiments de la Langue Hindoui. Paris, 1847. Reviewed by 
Bertrand, Journal Aeiatique, IV., ix. (1847), pp. 548 and ff. 

Garcin ub Tassy, Joseph H£liooore,— P rosodis dee Languee de I’Orient Musaltnan, epdoialement de 
VArdbe, du Pertanf du Ture, et de V Hindouetani. Paris, 1848 (Extract from Journal Aeiatique'). 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph H^liodorb,— S ee Deloncle, Francois. 

Thompson, J. T.^An English and Hindoetanee Spelling Guide. Serampore, 1832. 

Thompson, J. T.,— English and Oordoo School Dictionary. 2nd Edition, Serampore, 1836. 

Thompson, J. T.,— A Dictionary in Oordoo and English, compiled from the beet authoritiee, and arranged 
according to the order of the English Alphabet. Serampore, 1838. 

Thompson, J. T.,— English and Urdu School Dictionary in Roman Characters, with the accentuation of the 
Urdu Words. Calontta, 1841. 

Thompson, J. T.,— A Dictionary in Hindi and English. Calcutta, 1846. 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1870. 
8rd Edition, by W. Nassau Lees, Calontta, 1884. (Reviewed, OaloeUta Review, Vol. IX. (1848), 
pp. 372 and ff.) 

Kishan RkO,-^Polyglott Interlinear, being the first Instructor in English, Hindui, etc. Calcutta, 1884. 

D’Rozario, P. S.,— a Dictionary of the Principal Languages spoken in the Bengal Presidency, vie., English, 
^ngdU, and Hindustani. Calcutta, 1837. 

Bailantynr, James R.,— Grommar of the Hindustani Language, with Grammatical Bxerdsee, London, 
1838. 

Baliantynb, James R., — Elements of Hindi and Braj Bhakha Oramnutr. London, 1839. 2nd Edition, 
Limdon, 1868. 

Ballantynb, James B.,— A Grammar of the Hindustani Language, with Notices of the Braj and Dakhani 
Dialects. London, 1842. 

Baelantyne, James 'SL.,^Pocket Guide to Hindustani Conversation. London, 1889 ; ib. 1845. 

Ballantyne, James Bi.^Hinduetani Letters in the Nuekh-Taleek and Shikustu-Ames Character, with 
Translatione. London, 1840. 

Ballantyne, James R., — The Practical Oriental Interpreter, or Hints on the art of translating from 
English into Hindustani and Persian. London, 1848. 

Anon ., — English and Hindustani Exercises of the irregular Verbs, Madras, 1842. 

JhxW.,-^Introdmction to the Hindoostanee Grammar, adapted to the Use of Students in the Presidency of 
Madras. Madras, 1842. 2nd Edition, Madras, 1851 {Hindoostanee Grammar for the Use, ^e.). 

Lebch, Major B., C.B.,— Notes on, and a short Vocabulary of the Hinduvee Dialect of Bundelkhand. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XIL (1843), pp. 1086 and ff. (Contains a short 
Grammar and a full Vocabulary.) 

Dossabher SoRABt EM, —Idiomatieal Sentences in the English, Hindoostanee, Goosratee and Persian 
Language. Bombay, 1848. 

AgMAO ‘AlI (of Delhi), — Faif-ka chaskma, (An Elementary Grammar of Urdd). Delhi, 1845. 

Forbes, Donca^— TAe Hindust&ni Manual: a Pocket-Companion for those who visit India in any 
Oapgcityt intended to facilitate the essential Attainments of Conversing with Fluency and Compos- 
ing with Accuracy in the most useful of all the Languages spoken in our Eastern Empire. In two 
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Pttrh, Part I.— ‘A eompendiout Orammarof the Language. Part II. — A Vocabulary of useful 
Words, English and Hindustdnf, London, 1845. 2nd Edition, considerably improved, London , 
1848. New Edition, London, 1859. Forbks, Dokcak, anp Plaits, J. T., — New Edition, 
oarefnlly revised by J. T. Platts. London, 1874. 9th Edition, ib., 1889. 12th Edition, Tjondon 
(no date). 

*Forbbs, Dokoan,^^ Orammar of the Hindustdni Language in the Oriental and Roman Character, with 
numerous copper-plate Illustraitons of the Persian and Dovandgarl Systems of alphabetic Writing : 
to which ts added a copious Selection of easy Extracts for reading, in the Persi-Arahic and 
Devandgari Characters, forming a complete Introduction to the [Tofd-Kahdni and] Bdgi-o-Bahdr, 
together with a Vocabulary of all the Words, and various explanatory Notes. London, 1846. 

• New Editions, London, 1855, 1868, and 1862. (Reviewed by I’Abbu Beitrand in Journal 

Asiatique, IV., viii. (1846), pp. 377 and ff.) See also Amot, Sandford. 

Forbes, DuhCAN,< — A Dictionary, Hvndustcmi and English, to which is added a reversed Part, English and 
Hindustani. London, 1848. An Edition in Roman Characters. London, 1859. A smaller 
Hindustani and English Dictionary [Roman Characters]. London, 1862. 

tlOBBiE, Captain Robert Shbpdon,— A Pocket Dictionary of English and Hindoostani. London, 1816-47. 

Eabtwioe, E. B.,— a concise Orammar of the Hindustani Language, to which are added Selections for 
ReatUng. London, 1847. 2nd Edition by Rev. O. Small, ib., 1858. 

EasTWICK, £. B., — Handbook of the Bombay Presidency, with an Account of the Bombay City. 2iid 
Edition . . revised and . . . rewritten [by E. H. E.]. London, 1881. (Sec. 1 

contains Vooabalaries and Dialognes; Oujar&tl, Hindast&nl, MarSthl.) 

Bbiob, H., ^Dictionary, Hindustani and English. Romanized. Calcutta, 1847. 31*8 Edition (revised by 
E. J. Lazarns). Benares, 1880. 

InirI AllIb SbIk, Mir; and Muhammad ^aban (QatIl), — Daryd-e Lafjfat, or the Orammar and 
Idiom of the Urdu Language. By Mir Insha Allah Khan and Mohammed Hasan Blatil. 
Mnrshidabad, 1848. 

ImIm BaibUi MaulavI,— C rammar of the Urdu Language, by Moulvi Imam Bnksh, of the Delhi 
College. Delhi, 1849. 

'WlJiD *AlI JS^ti,-—Ouldasta~e Anjuaucn. [A Hindostinl Mannal, containing a Reader, a Collection of 
Proverbs, Tables of Genders of Nouns, Rules ot Orammar, and Simple Arithmetic.] 
Agra, 1849. 

■ AvoV.t’^Anglo Hindustanee Handbook; or Stranger's Self-Interpreter and Ouide to Colloquial and 
General Intereourse with the Natives of India. Calcntta and London, 1850. 

Aron ., — Hindustani Spelling Book in the Roman Character. 4th Edition, Allahabad, 1850. 

■'Gbabt, Hbkbt N.,— An Anglo- Hindu stance Vocabulary, adapted for European Sojourners «n India. 

. Calcutta, 1850. 

AkON., — A Dictionary, English, Ilindoostanee and Persian. Madras, 1851. 

Bbnsoh, Libut.,— a few Words on the Arabic Derivatives in Hindustani. Iiondon, 1852. 

BbOwb, C. P.,-— The Zillah Dictionary in the Roman Character: explaining the various Words used in 
Business in India. Madras, 1852. 

BbOWK, C. P., — English and Hindustani Phraseology, or Exercises in Idioms, Calcutta, 1855. 

PboohnOW, j. DMTrhOvr,—Anfangsgrtlnde einer Grammatik der hindustanisehen Sprache. Berlin, 1852. 

Cabmeot, PATBiOEj—Koohohrf Technicalities, or a Glossary of Terms Rural, Official and General in daily 
Use in the Courts of Law and in Illustration of the Tenures, Customs, Arts and Manufactures of 
Hindustdn. Allahabad, 1853. 2nd Edition, ib., 1877. 

■Faclenrb, Albxamdbb,— T he Orientalist's Grammatical Vade Meeum ; being an easy Introduction to the 
Rules and Principles of the Hindustani, Persian, and Gujarati Languages. Bombay, 1854. 

■Anon.,— Hindustan* School Dictionary iRomanwed), English and Urdu. Calcutta, 1854. 

-Anon ., — English and Hindustani Vocabulary. Madras, 1854. 

T> Uvr.9 »kut n,—Dehipresad's polyglott Grammar and Exercises in Persian, English, Arabic, Hindee, Oordoo 
and Bengali. With an Analysis of Arabia and synonymous Words; and of logical Argument. 
For the Use of Students. Calcutta, 1854. 

tFALLOM, S. W.,— An English- Hindustani Law and Commercial Dictionary of Words and Phrases used in 
civil, criminal, revenue, and mercantile Affairs ; designed especially to assist Translators of Law 
Papers. Calcutta, 18118. 

Fallon, S. W., — A romanised English-Hindustani Law and Commercial Dictionary of Words and Phrases 
used in civil, criminal, revenue, and mercantile Avoirs, by S. W. P. Edited and revised by 
Lala Faqir Chand. Snares, 1888. 
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FitliOW, S. W., — A Hindustan%‘Engli$h Ztaw and Commercial Dictionary, eomprieing many Law PhroM 
and Notee in addition to the Law Phraaee given in the general Dictionary. Banftnui, 1879. 

Fallon, S. W.,~—A New Hitidustani’ English Dictionary. With Jlluetratione from Hindustani Literature 
and Folk-Lore. Bftn&rM, 1879. 

Fallon, S. W .,— New English-Hindustani Dictionary. With Illustrations from English Literature and 
Colloquial English translated into Hindustani^ by S. W. F. ABsiated by Lala Faqir Ohand, 
Vaisb, of Delhi. Banftras and London, 1883. 

QbuiJLh Hi'BAIn , — A Collection of Idiomatic Sentences in English and Hindoostanee, by Ohoolam Hoosain. 
Madras, 1858. 

KabXno'd-uin hlAVhyJf'—QawSidu’l-mubtadit [A Uind9st&ul Grammar in Hindoatinl.] 3rd Edition, 
Agra, 1858. Another Edition. Lahore, 18C2. • 

Williams, (Sir) Monies , — Rudiments of HindustSnt Grammar. Cheltenham, 1858. 

WiLLUMS, (Sib) Monieb , — An Easy Introduction to the Study of Hindustani. London, 1858. 

Williams, (Sir) Moxieb , — HindHatdni Primer ; containing a First Grammar suited to Beginners and a 
Vocabulary of common Words on various Subjects. Together with useful Phrases and short 
Stories. London, 1860. 

Williams, (Sir) Monibr , — A practical Hindustani Grammar; also Hindustani Selections by Cotton 
Mather. London, 1862. Another Edition, 1876. 

QbctlXm Muhammad , — Colloquial Dialogues in Hindustani. London, 1859. 

Batnrtt, H. Q.,— Thesaurus of English and Hindustani Technical Terms used in Building and other 
useful Arts ; and scientific Manual of Wordis and Phrases in the higher Branches of Knowledge ; 
containttMjr upwards of five thousand Words not generally to be found in the English and Urdu 
Dictionaries. Hertford (printed), 1859. 

A 3 l(Ois.,—“Urdu-English Vocabulary. Benares, 1860. 

Baidar Jano BahIoob,— -A ey to Himlustani, or an easy Method of acquiring Hindustani in the original 
Character. By Hy^r Jung Bahadoor. London, 1861. 

lllTABt DlBt-—The Soldier’s Hindoostatiee Companion, or, A Guido to the most mdely spoken Language of 
the Country, by Baba Ishnree Dass. Benares, 1861. 

Mathnr, Conov,— ‘Glossary, Hindustani and English, to the New Testament and Psalms. London, 1861. 

Matbnb, Cotton, — See also Williams, (Sir) Monier. 

NiglB ‘AlI BXo, Fai^ AliAh SjiAn, and Mctammad A^san, — QawU'id-e Urdu, an Urdu Grammar, in 
four parts. Parts i. — ^iii. N. *A. B. and F. A. Kb-, and Part ir. by M. A. (P Place), 1862 ; 

Allahabad, 1866-67 ; t&.. 1868-70; t&.. 1871-74; Lncknow, 1869; ib., 1873; AUahabad, 1874; 
Lucknow, 1374 ; ib., 1875 ; Chapra, 1878. 

Hazblorote, O. P ., — A Vocabulary, English and Hindustanee . . . containing . . . Nomen- 
clature of Ordnance Stores a Collection of Military Terms . . . Bombay, 

1865. 

MathurI PrasXd Misra , — Trilingual Dictionary, being a comprehensive Lexicon in English, Urdu and 
Hindi, exhibiting the syllabic Pronunciation and Etymology. With Explanations in English, 
Urdu and Hindi in the Roman Character. Benares, 1865. 

Holrotd, W. H. M., — Tas-hXl Al-Kalam, or Hindustani made easy. Part I., Lahore, 1866 ; Part I., Delhi, 
1867 ; Part I., Lahore, 1870. Con^ilete, London, 1873. Another Edition, tb., 1889. Sixth Edi- 
tion, ib., no date. (Reviewed. The Oriental, 1878, pp. 73 1 and ff.) 

Holrotd, W. B. M.,-— Hindustani for every Day. Lahore and London, 1906. 

Blumhabdt, C. H ., — Outlines of Amhario, containing an English, Oordoo and AmJiario Voeabularyp ' 
Phrases in English and Amharic, and a rudimentary Grammar, for the use of the Force proceeding 
to Abyssinia. Serampore, 1867. 

Bobbadailb, Capt. Q. B., — A Vocabulary, English and Hindustani, for the Use of Military Students, 
Madras Presidency. Madras, 1868. 

Anon ., — The Romanized Hindustanee Manual. Madras, 1869. 

DurqX PbabXd,— G uide to legal Translations ; or a collection of Words and Phrases used in the Trans- 
lation of Legal Papers from Urdd into English. Benares, 1869 ; 2od Edition, ib., 1874. 

DoRoX PbasXd , — The English- Urdu Translator’s Companion, Port I. Benares, 1884. 

Ethebinoton, Bey. W ., — The Student’s Grammar of the Hindi Language. Benares and London, 1870; 
Another Edition, Benares and London, 1873. (Reviewed. Indian Evangelical Review, Yol. I 
(1874), p. 524.) 

Etbxrivoton, Bev. W., — Bhasha-Bhaskor, a Grammar of the Hindi Language. Benares, 1873. (Be- 
viewed. Indian Evangelical Review, Vol. I (1874), pp. 886 and ff.) 
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Mueammad ‘All,— TAa Hindustani Teacher. 8rd Edition, Bangalore^ 1870 ; 4th Edition, ib., 1876. 

KbllOOO, S. H.,— FocotwioWe* of eertavn Himalayan DialeotSf by Rev, W.J, F.3£orritonf AHeeionary of the 
Pretb, Board in India ; Pretented, and oceom'panMd with Comparative Tables of Hindi Deelen- 
tional Systems, by Rev. S. H. Kellogg, of the same Mission. Proceedings of the Amerioaa Ori- 
ental Society, October, 1871, pp. xxavi. and £f. In Vol. X. of the Journal of the A. O. S. 

Eellooo, S, Grammar of the Hijidi Language, in which are treated the High Hindi, Brag, and 

the Eastern Hindi of the Ramayan of Tulsi Hds, also the colloguial Bialeots of TlAjputAnA, 
Humdon, Avadh, RUod, Bhojpur, Magadha, iCaithila (rio), etc., with copious philological Notes. 
First Edition, Allahabad and Calcntta, 1876. 2nd Edition, London, 1893, (The titV as 

^ given above is that of the 2nd Edition. That of the 1st Edition is shorter.) 

A»OH.,—Ele7nentt of Hindoostance Grammar. Prepared for the Thomason Civil Engineering College, 
Roorkee. Boorkee, 1872. 

Anon., — Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and Hindustani. Lahore, 1872, 1873, 1878. 

Dowson, John,— a Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. London, 1872 ; %b., 1887 ; 3rd Ed., ib., 
1908. (Reviewed by J. B[camcs] in Indian Antiquary, Vol. il. p. 56.) 

Dowson, John,— A Hindustdnl Exercise-Book ; containing a Series of Passages and Extracts adapted for 
Translation into Hindustdni. London, 1872. 

Anon., — Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and Hindustani. (Published for the Department of 
Public Instruction, Punjab.) Lahore, 1872. 

Anon., — A Hindi-English Dictionary for the use of Schools. Benares, 1873. 

Furrbll, J. W., — Hindustani Synonyms ; a Collection of proximately synonymous Words in daily Use in 
the Hindustani Language : with Explanations of tho Differences of Meaning obtaining between 
them. Calcutta, 1873. 

SadIsoku Lir,,— An Anglo-Urdu Dictionary. Allahabad, 1873. 

Fritohard, Iltudos T.,^Z7i<i English Language, on Nasmith's Practical System, adapted to Oordoo. By 
J, T. P., assisted by Saiyad Jdafar Hosaih and Mirsa Khuddddd Beg. London, 1873. 

Atkinson, E. T.,— Statistical, descriptive and historical Account of the North-Western Provinces of India, 
Edited by E. T. A. Allahabad, 1874. Bundeli Vocabulary, Vol. I., pp. 104, 105. 

Atkinson, B. T.,— See Benson, T. 

Hohbm, Paui.o Maria, — Novo Vocabulario am Portuguez, Concanim, Tnglez a Hindustani. Co-ordenado 
para o uso dos sens patricios quo pcrcorrem a India Ingleza, Assagao, Bombaim (printed), 1874, 

FezzONI, MonsionORE,— trmmniaftca ifaliana a imlostana, Sirdhuna, 1874. 

Platts, John T.,— A Grammar of the Hindustani or Urdu Language. London, 1874. 

Platts, John T.,— -Hindustani or Urdu. (Article in Vol. XI., Encyclopesdia Brittanica, 9th Edition, 
pp, 840 and ff.) Edinburgh, 1880. 

Platts, John T.,— A Dict ionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi, and English, London, 1884. 

Platts, John T., — See Forbes, Duncan. 

Sell, Rbv. B., — BJnila§atu 'l-qawdnin. An Elementary Grammar. Madras, 1874; ib., 1878; ib., 1879, 

Sell, Rev. E.,—Jami'u 'l-qatoOnin. Madras, 1877. 5th Edition, i6., 1887. 

Ahrillao, 'H..,-— Petit Manuel Fran^ais-Hindoustayf. Calcutta, 1875. 

Batb^ j. D.,— a Dictionary of the Hindee Language, Benares, 1875. (Reviewed by J. Beames — Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. IV. (1875), p. 223.) 

Plunkett, Catt. G. T., — The Conversation Manual in English, Hindustani, Persian, and Pushto. London, 
1875. 2nd Edition (by Liout.-Coloaol G. T. P.). Revised, London, 1893. 

Starlet, L. A., — Exercises, English and Urdu. Part II. Calcutta, 1875. 

Siva PbasId, RIjI, — Urdu ^arf o Nal^w, an Urdfl Grammar, with an English preface. Cawnporc, 1875. 
2nd Edition, Revised, Allahabad, 1877. 

Hindi Vyukarap, a Hindi Grammar. Revised Edition, Allahabad, 1877. 

^Abdu’L'WADVo, MaulavI, — New Romanized Dictionary, English and Urdu, by Manlawi Abdool Wadood. 
Calcutta, 1876. 2nd Edition, tb., 1879. 

DelONOLE, Francois,— Dmftonnatre hindoustani-frangais et frangais-hindoustani, suivi d'un Voeabulaire 
mythologique, historique et gfographique de VInde, puhlid sous la Direction de M. Qarein de Tassy. 
Paris, 1875. [Introdnotion by Oaroin de Tassy. Only 32 pages of the Dictionary have 
appeared.] 

A u Mt., ^Glossary of Indian Terms, for Use of Officers of Revenue, fye. Madras, 1877. 

BLOOHEtANN, H., — English and Urdu School Dictionary, Romanieed. 8th Edition, Calcutta, 1877. 

DuboX PbasId,— XttWofu’I-goioa**d. An Elementaxj Urda Grammar in two parts. Lnoknow, 1877. 
[Written at the request of Mr. Kempson.] 
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Anon.,— lf«momn<2um on a point oj Dakhni (grammar. London, 1878. 

Dus, D. F. X., — 4 Vocabulary in five Languages : JEngliilh Portuguote, Goa, Marathi and Einduttanil. 
Printed in the Roman Oharscter. Saturn, 1878. 

Amoh.^— V ocabulary of Technical Tortns u$ed in Blcmontary Vernacular School Bodke. Lahore, 1879. 

Vaz, A.,-^The Marine Offleer'e Hinduetani Interpreter, Bombay, 1879. 

Ltall, (Sib) 0. 3.t-~8ketch of the Hinduetani Language. Bdiabnrgh, 1880. 

^IiiiK *AiiI, Saitid, (JalIl),— F ai]!. (A Dictionary of Urdfl (mostly Hindi) words and idioms, 
explained in Persian.) Lnchnow, 1880. 

Craybn, Rey. T.. — The Royal School Dictionary, in English and Romans Urdu. Lucknow, 1881. 

Crayxx, Key. T.,— 2%« Gem Dictionary, t» English and Hindustani. Lnbknow, 1881. 

Crayk!?, Rey. T., — IFAa Popular Dictionary in English-Hindustani and Hindustani-English. London and! 

Lucknow, 1888. Revised and enlarged Edition [by B. H. Badley]. Lucknow, 1889. 

Crayeh, Rey. T., — The Royal Dictionary, English-Hindustani, London, Bell and Sons, 1895. 

Grierson, O. A.,— 4 Handbook to the Kayathl (2ad Edition, Kaithi) Character, First Edition, Oalcnita,. 
1881 : 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1899. 

Hdtcbimsom, R. F., — Glossary of Medical and Medico-Legal Terms, etc. 2nd Edition, Calcntta, 1881. 
BeamES, J., —Handbook of the Bengal Presidency. With an account of Calcutta City [by E. B. Eastwick]'.. 

London, 1882. (Sec. 1 contains Vocabularies and Dialogues, Bengali, Hindi, by J. B.) 

Beames, J.,— See Dowson, J.; Bate, J. D. 

Browne, — Hindi Primer tn Roman Characters. London, 1882. 

Palmer, E., — A Simplified Grammar of Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic. London, 1882. 

PiNCOTT, Freueric, — The Hindi Manual, comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language both Literary and' 
Provincial ; cotnplete Syntax ; Exercises in various Styles of Hindi Cotnposition ; Dialogues on 
several subjects ; and a useful Vocabulary. London, 1882. Third Edition, London, 1890. 

EeEiJAN, W., — Grammatica Lingual Indostance. Sardhana, 1883. 

Keeoan, W., — A Vocabulary in Urdu, Latin, and English. Sardhani^ 1882. 

Fooloues, Al. Ed., PHOT.,—Hinddstani eaban ki Qawdid, Grammatica indostana ad Uso degli italiani, 
Napoli, 1883. 

Vinson, J., — Elements de la Grammaire hindoustanie. Paris, 1883. 

Vinson, J., — Manuel de la Langue hindoustani, Paris, 1899. 

Benson, T., — Statistical, descriptive and historical Account of the North-Western Provinces of India . . 

Edited fay E. T. Atkinson. Vol. VII., Allahabad, 1884. On pp. 501-50 ) A Vocabulary by T. B., 
of the Patois of Agra. 

Muhammad Busain (AzXd), — Jdmi*u*l-qawii*id, (A Grammar). Lahore, 1885. Another Edition, Lahore,. 
1898. 

Anon., — English-Hindi Dictionary for the Use of Schools. Revised Edition, Calootta, 1885. 

Avo^.,— ‘Polyglot Grammars and Dialogues. Delhi, 1885. 

Anon., — Handbook to Hindoostanee Conversation, ete. Calcutta, 1886., 

Avoit., ■^Handbook to Hindustani Conversation. Serampore, 1886. 

Anon., — Hindustani Manual for Beginners. Bombay, 1886. 

Baness, j. F., — Manual of Hindustani. Calcutta, 1^6. 

DIna Natea Deya,— HtnJttridnf Grammar. Calcutta, 1886. 

Reynolds, M. 0., — Household Hindustani. A Manual for New-oomers. Calcutta, 1886. 

Machahon, OAFTAiN,^l7«e/Mi Hints, Phrases, and Sentences for Students in Hindustani. Poona, 1886.. 

CoDRTOis, Liedt.-Col.,— A Manual of the Hindustani Language as spoken in Southern India 

Madras, 1887. 

GvNl LIl, — The Imperial Anglo-Nagri Dictionary. By Goonee Lai. Dinaporo^ 1887. 

Bashamat *AlI, M., — A Manual of English Idiomatic Phrases with Urdu Equivalents. Bombay, 1886.. 
MadhcsTTdan Pa^it, — Madhusadnf-nighanfu. [A Hindi Dictionary.] Lahore, 1887. 

Kaibab Bakht, M iRzl, SbIhzIda,— N atfor Kesh. [A Hindi Dictionary.] Allahabad, 1887. 
Sabdlbt-Wilhot, Lieot. H.,— Hindustani Idiomatic Sentences. Madras, 1887. ^ 

BooiBS, E. H.,— ITotc to speak Hindustani. London, 1887. 

Saitid Avnad, — HindSstUnl-Urdu LugbUt. Delhi, 1887. 

As'OU.,-“How to speak English. English and Urdu. Lucknow, 1888. 

Aston.,— Useful Sentences. English and Urdu. Lneknow, 1888. 

Mufammad AsfiBAF 'Alt, — MuHalaltat-e Urdu. Lneknow, 1890. (A dictionary of idiomatic meanings- 
of words, with illustrations from standard authors.) 
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KkmpsOn, M,,— r/tc Syntax and Idioms of Hindustani, or Progressive Exercises in Translation, with Notes 
and . . . Vocalmlaries, A Manual, London^ 1890. Another Edition, 1894. 

St. Qukntin, Bkn£ dk, — •Ahrdgd de Grammnire hindoustanie. Tloueu. 1890. (Roman character.) 

Smith, PERcr, — Urdu Grammar, Calcutta, 1890. 

Tweedie, J., — Hindustani as it ought to be spoken, Calcutta, 1890 ; 2nd Edition, ib., 189«S. 

Tweedie, J., — Hindustdni as it ought to he spoken. Supplement , Calcutta, 1893. [A key to the above- 
work,] 

AmIr Ai^mai>, — Ani{r*s Dictionary. Bampnr, 1891. 

Bauu DAs, BArA, — liihck Kf38h, (A Hindi Dictionary in Hindi.) Bankiporo, 1892. 

HIiUMUARPT, j, P.,-*-Mi7t7ary Vbca6uZar/c^, I. — English^Hindnstani . London, 1892. 

4.)fAS, S. S. DE Jesus, — Tres Mil Vocahulos em Portuguez, Concani, Inglez e Indnsfani, Bombaim, 1892. 

Gokuale, V., — 'Hindustani without a Master. Boml^y, 1892. 

Phillips, Colonel A. N., — Hindustani Idioms, t^iih Vocabulary, London. 1892. 

Bksant, Capt. T. H. G., — The Persian and Urdu Lot ter •writer, Calcutta, 1893. 

Jansev, H,, — (/.) BoTfnerkungen Zur Verskunst im Urdu (pp. 63) als Tell der Elnleitung ziun (I/.) Trans~ 
cnptifjustext der Wdsdkii/ dcs Anianat, Fried richshikgen, 1893. [* Amdiiat ’ in tlie TakhitlluA 

of A^a llasan.] 

JawAhtu SiAuh, The Urdu Teacher. C ralmlla, 1893. 

Seidel, A., — Theoretisch^praktische Grammatik der Jllndusfam^Sprttrhr, nilf tfhnugst iirkeu in arablscher 
Schrifi, und eiu dentschdiindustaul Worterhtich. Wien, Pest, Leipzig, 1893. 

Muhammad JalTlit'k-BaiSEmAn Khan (MaulavI), — Urdii Qannni Dictlnnary, Umballa, 1894. 

SCHULTZE, M., —Oranimafik der hiudustanischen Sprache. Leipzig, 1894. 

Green, Ljeut.-Col. A. U., — '..1 J Practical Hindustani Gramma r, Oxford, 1S93. 

McCarthy, L., — Grammairc Hindustani^Eran^uise. Verviers, 1895. 

Bankimo, G., — A Guide to Hindustani. Calcutta, 1895. 

RANKiNCt, G., — Urdu^English Primer, for the Use of the Colonial Artillery, 1899. 

HKmLXJiG, G.,— Introductory Exercises in Urdu Prose Oompnsitiou, A Collection of 50 Exercises with 
Idiomatic Phrases and Grammatical Notes, accompanied by a full Vocabulary and Translatvjn of 
each Passage, Calcutta, 1896. 

Banking, Q,,—^English^IIindu8tani Dictionary. Calcutta and London, 1905. 

Small, G., — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. Calcutta. 1895. 

Small, G., — See also Roebuck, Lieut. Th. 

Small, G. ; Francis, C. B. ; and Nash (Mrs. Fhaskr), — Anglu^TJrdn Handbook ; or, Hindustani Guide fur 
the Use of Medical Practitioners in Northern India. Calcutta, 1895. (Reviewed, Asiatie 
Quarterly Review, Now Series, IX., pp. 497 and ff.) 

Anon., — The Students^ JTindi^English Dictionary. Bonarea, 189G. 

Greaves, Edwin, — A Grammar of Modern Hindi. Benares, 1890. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
ih. 1908. 

Anon., — The StndmU^s Practical Dictionary, containing English Words, with English and Urdu meanings 
in Persian Character. Allahabad, 1897. 

Anon.,— 27ie Stutlent's Practical Dictionary, containing Hindustani W^n'ds, tvith English meanings in 
Pers-ian Character. Allahabad, 1900. 

Anon.,— P mc/icaZ Dictionary, EnglislfUrdu. Allahabad, 1897. 

Anon., — Practical Dictionary, Urdu-English. Allahabad, 1900. 

^jfON., — The Student's Practical Dictionary of the Hindustani Language. Allahabad, 1900. 

Sanoaqi Rao, S.,— -A practical Method of Learning the Hindustani Language. Madms, 1897. 

Sangaoi Rao, S.,— A Handy Urdtt^E nglish Dictionary, based on Shakespear and the best Modern Author!* 
ties. Madras, 1899. 

HAiGf T. WoTiSELEY, — Hints on the Study of Urdu. Allahabad, 1898. 

NaRAIN, R.f — The Best Instructor of Hindustani^ without the aid of a Mnnshi. English and Roman. 

Muttra, 1898. 

Tagliabue, Camillo, — Grammatica della Lingua indoslana o Urdu. Torino, Roma, Firenze, 1S92. 2nii 
Edition. Manuale e Olossario della Lingua, etc. ..... Roma, 1898. 

Thoburn, W. L., — The English-Urdu Dictionary. Lucknow, 1898. 

LXiQ A^mad, MaulvI, — 2%0 Urdu Self^Instructor. Delhi, 1899. 

ChiranjT LiL, LalI, — Himlustdni Makhzan-ul-Muhdwardt. Treasury of Urdu Idioms, Delhi, 1900. 

DanN| Oeobqe j., — An Introduoiion to Hindi Prose Composition. Benai'es, 1900. 

Dann, Geoboe j,,-— F irst Lessons in Urdu. Calcutta, 1911. 
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Hari Chand, — lliiitluatani Manual. PoHhawar, 1900. 

Pollock axd Hosaix, — Pollork't pocket Himluatani. Calcutta, 1900. 

ScKK DBva TiwakI, I’.vxniT, — .•! Manual of lionuin-JTinduaiani. Allahabad, 1900. 

lIooi’KK, Rkv. W., --//«/; to the Attaiument of llinduHtaui Idvtfn^ etc. London (Christian Literature 
Society tor India), 1901. 

SA 9111 ‘Alii Mi n'miT, Mtr , — Oil Study of liiiidnsfint Colloquial. Iteiiare^, 1901. 

Tiiimm, C. \.r -tlihdnstani Stdf-Taughf. With correct Fmminciatiou. For Travellers^ Students^ Officials ^ 
Soldiers, Traders^ etc. London, 1902. Second Kdition, ih. 1907. Third Kdition. Hindastanl 
Text iwisod by J. F. Hlumhardt. London, 190S. 

CiiAP-MAN, Major F. R. H., — Euglish^llirulTtstnui Pocket Vocabulary (rontaining 1,500 Useful Words in 
Ciiibsiiiod Lists), (Romanized). Yorktown, 1904. Second Edition (containing 2,200 Words), 
London, 1908. 

Chapman, Major F. R. H ., — llow to learn Uiudustani^ a Guide to the Lower and Higher Standard ISxafnin^ 
atious. In sir Farts. London, 1905. 2nd Ed n., 1910. 

C/HAPMAN, Major F. R. H., — Urdu Itcadcr for Military Students containing Urdu alphabet; Notes on 
reading and writing Urdu ; Simple (rrammafical Firercises {Urdu and Romanized Urdu); Easy 
Selections from variotis Authors ; Military Selections and Historioal Selections. Together \oith 
a compute Vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the Text. London, Calcutta, Simla, and 
Bombay, n.d. [1905]. Second Edition, London, 1910. (Thu title as given aboye is that of the 
2nd Edn. That of the 1st Edn. differs slightly). Key to above. Ib. and Yorktown, 1905. 

Hoev, William, — Urdu Praxis ; a Progressive Course of Urdu Composition. Oxford, 1907. 

.JosA, P. P. Luigi, — Introductory Manual of the Hindi Language^ with Extracts from the Premsdgar^ 
together with technical Vocabularies, London, 1907, 

PiHLLOTT, Lieut. -Colonel D. C., — Hindustani Stepping Stones. Allahabad, 1908. 

Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel D. C.^— Hindustani Stumbling Blocks^ being difficult Points in the Syntax and 
Idiom of IT indust ani explained and exemplified. London, 1909. 

pHiLLoTT, Lieut.-Colonel D. C., — Ilindnstani Manual. Calcutta, 1910. Second Edition, t6., 1913. 

Phillott. LiEUT.-CoLONEii D. C., — An Eng^-Hind. Vocabulary of ,3.000 Words for Higher Standard and 
Proficiency Ga7idLda*es or “ The Right Word hi the Right Place.** Calcutta, 1911. 

Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel D. C., — miazJna^e Mu^awarat or Urdu Idioms. Collected and translated by 
D. C. P. Calcutta. 1912. 

Phillott, Lieut. -Colonul D. C ., — Hindustani E,ccrci8es for the Proficie7icy and High Proficiency with 
Notes and Translations, Calcutta, 1912. 

Uiyidi Grammar, in Hindi and English^ in which is treated the Braj Dialect nvith Illustrations from 

the Rajniti. Benares, n.d. 

Tisdale, W. St. Clair, — A Conversation-G rammar of the Hwdustani Language. With Key. Heidelberg, 
London, Now York, and Boston, 1911. 

Hakrisox, K.,— Manna/ of Laskari^Hhidustaiii with Tech7\ic.al 'Terms and Phrases. London, 1912. 

^ABDu’ii-LiiH, MTk. commonly CALLED MiSKlN, — See Gilchrist, John Boithwick. 

Amaduzzi (AMADUTirs), Jo. Christophero,— See Beligatti, Cassiano, in Introduction, 

BadLEY, B. H.,— See Cravou, Rev. T. 

Bertrand, l’Abb^, — S ee Forbes, Buucaii ; Garciii do Tassj, Joseph Heliodorc. 

Uallenbebo, j. H., — Sue Schultze, Bunj. 

Faiz Allah KhAn, — See Xisar ‘Ah Beg. 

FaqTk Chand, LalA (Vaisu), ok Delhi, — Sue Fallon, S. W. 

Francis, C. R., — See Small, G. 

Huntkr. William, M.D., — See Taylor, Captain Joseph. 

Ja*far Husain, — See Pritchard, lltudufl T. 

^iudA-dAd Beg, — See Prihtbard, Iltudus T. 

Lazarus, B. J.,— See Brice, N. 

Lees, W. Nassau, — Sec Thompsnii, J. T. 

Mohier-Williams, — See Williams, (Sir) Monier. 

Muhammad A^san,— Sec Nigar ^Ali Beg. 

Muhammad Fitrat, .MirzA, — Hadley. George. 

Muhammad IIasan (QatIl), — S ee Ingha Allah Kh&n. 

Nash, Mbs. Fraser, — Sec Small, G. 

Rkinaud, — See Ganrin de TaNsy, Joseph Heliodore. 

SooTT, W., — See Gilchrist, J. Borthwick. 
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Dr Sacy, Silyebtre, — See Muhammad Sfilih (Miraa), and Price. Captain William, 

Smyth, W. Carmichael, — See Taylor, Captain Joseph ; Koohuek, Lieut. T. 

^ TiRiM-GHARAN MiTRA,— See Price, Captain W, 

Section III.— SELECTIONS, COLLECTIONS OP SCATTERED PIECES, AND COLLECTIONS 

OP PROVEURS. 

Gilchrist, John Bortiiwick, — The Oriental Fahniist or pohjtjlott Translations of Fsop's a7id oilier a^inont 
Fables from the English La^iguuye info Ilindnostanoe^ Persian^ llrij Bfiahjia^ Bonglaand Suukrit 
(sio) in the Itoma^i Character by various Hauds^ under the direction and suporintendenco of J- 
Oilchrist, for the use of the College of Port William. Calcutta, 180.'>. 

^Gilchrist, John Bortiiwick,— 77ie llitnlee Story-Teller, or entertaining Expos it or of the Roinan^ Persian^ 
and Kagroc Characters^ simple and compound, in their Application to the. ][indoostnnce Language, 
as a written and literary Vehicle, by me Author of the IlindooKtiinee Dictionary, Grammar, etc. 
(t.e. J. B. G.). Calcutta, 1S02-3. Second Edition. Cahrutta, ISOtl, 

LalltT LAl,— Hindi, — The new Oycloptvdia hindoosta^iica of Wit, coiitahmig a choice Collection of 
humorous Stories in the Pcrsuni and Fagree (Viaracters, interspersed with appropriate Proverbs, 
anti-bilions Jests, brilliant Bonmois, and rally hig Tirparteos in the Reich tii (mdBrij B,hasha Dia- 
lects ; to which is added a Vocabulary of the principal Words in Tlindonstanee and English : by 
Shroe Tiulloo Lai Kab, EJiasha Mnnshi, Calcutta, ISIO. 

LallU LAi. and Smyth, W. Carmichael. — Second I3dition of the foregoing under tho Title of, — The 
]jnta,ifi Hindee, or llindoostaneo Jest- Bool', containing a choice Collect 1071 of humorous Stories, in 
the Arabic and Roman Characters ; edited by W. Carmichaol Smyth, London, 1841. (Smyth iu 
this edition has omitted the * Nagree * portion of Lallfi Lai’s eoinpilation, also some Ycrses in 
Sansknt and Braj Bhakha, and tho Vocabulary.) On tho other hand, he has added a tmnscrip- 
tion into tho Roman Character throughout. Tho ihinl Edition is entitled asi follows, — The 
Luta,ifi~Hindee, or Hindoostanee Jest-Book, containing a choice Collection of humorous Stories la 
the Arabic and Roman Characters ; to which is added a Hindoostanee Poe^n, by Meet Moohuvwiud 
Tuqee. Second {sic) Edition, Revised and Corrected by William Carmichael Smyth, Esq., late 
of tho Hon. East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. London, 1840. 

LallTT LiL, — The Sabhd Bilds, (Title page absent on all copies available.) (’alcutia, 1813. 

^ LallIT LAIi and Prick, W., — The Subha Dilas, a Caller (ion of Stanzas on various subjects, in llindce, by 
different Authors. Edited by Captain W. Price, Professor of Ilindeo and Hindoostanee in the 
College of Port William. Calcutta, 1828. (Tho colophon is dated 1S29.) 

/^LallH Lal and Gilbertson, G. W., — The Assembly of Mirth (sic). A literal Trayislafiim into English of 
the Satilid Bildsa, one of the Degree of Honour Hindi Text-Books, by G. W, 0, Benares, 1900. 
(The name of the book means ‘ The Mirth of tho Assembly,’ not the ‘ Assemblj’ of Mirth.’) 

Shakebprar, John, — Mn nta khabdt-i -Hi ndi, or Stlerfions in Jliudoosfani, with it verbal Translation imd 
gra^nmatical Anahjsis of some Part, for tho use of Students of that Language. By J. S. Oriental 
Professor nt tho Honourable East India Company’s Military Seminary. London, 1817. Second 
Edition, London, 1825; Third, 1834; Fourth, 1844; Sixth, 1852. Ten Sections of a Description 
of India, being a portion of J. Shakespears Muntakhabat-i- Hindi. By N. L. Benmohel. Dublin, 
1847. [A translation of tho extracts from Sh^^r ‘All Afsiis’s Ardish-e Afnji/t/.] Tho second 
Edition is reviewed by Garcin do Tnssy. in Journal Asiatigue, viii. (1826), pp. 230 and ff- 

AlSiOV,,— Hindoostanee and English Student's Assistant ; or, Idiomatical Exercises. Calcutta, IS26. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph II^:liodore, — Anecdote ndafive an Brajbhakha, Iradiiite de I'llindoustanu 
Journal Asiatique, Vol. xi. (lS27i, pp. 298 «nd ff. 

Garcin de Tassv, Joseph H£liodore,— Lido/cRrc des Domestiques indiens. Anecdote hindoustani. Jour- 
nal Asiatique, III., xii. (1841), ]»p. 191 and ff. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Hi5liodore,— de Lord Ellenborough. Gouverneur tieneral de I'Inde, 
an Sujet tics Portes du Temple dc Somnath, Te.rte hindoustani, public ei traduif. Journal 
Asiatique, IV., v. (1845), pp. 398 and ff. Separate reprint, Paris, same date. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph H^modorE,— hindoustani {Urdu et Dakhnl), a I' Usage des Tlleres 
de I'Hcolo Sp^cnale des Langue Orient ales T’VraR^i’^. Assisted hy Theodore Pavio and I’Abbc 
Bertrand. Paris, 1847. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph H^modore, — Sp^cimo: d'une i'ollvrtiou de Lett res hindon.^tani originates. Jour- 
nal Asiatique, IV., x. (1847), pp. 3.53 and £F. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph IlfiLiODORE, and Lancereau, Kv.,—Jlindi IDndui Muntakhabal. Chrestomu- 
thie Hindis et Hindonie a VJJsagc des jElcves dc I'Ecolc Sp^ciale des Langues Orientates f ivantes 
prbs Ifi Bibliothique National, Paris, 1849, 
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Garcik de Tasst, Josti'H HlStiODOui'’, — Analyse d*un Monologue Dramaiiqne indieu . Journal Asia ^ 
Hque^ IV.f xvi. (1850), pp. 310 and fF. Separate reprint, Paria, same date. 

Qarcih dk Tabsy, Joskimi Tableau da Kali Yug on de VAge de Fer^ par Wischnu^Dds 

traduit de VHindouL Journal Asiatique^ IV., xix. (1852), pp. 551 and fl. 

Gaucin de Tabby, Josel'H Ht^LiOPORE , de SakounfalA d'apres la Version hindouie du 
Mahdbhdrata. (Extinit de la Recue Orientale.) Pai'in, 1852. 

Garcin de Tasst, Joseph HfiLiODORE,— C/win/jr popalaires d^ VTndSy Iraduifes par G. de T, {Revue 
Contemporainc.) Paris, 1854. 

iiAkCiN DE Tabsy, Joseph H15liodore. — llir et Ranjhan ^ l/gende du Penjab ^ traduiie de VHindonstani . 
Paris, in Revue de V Orient , 1857. 

Gaucin de Tassy, Joseph Il&LioDoiifi,~-^All^gor{es^ Redts po^tiqties et Chants populairos, TraduH^ de 
VArabOj dn Persan, dc VHindoustani, et du 'Turc, par M. Garcin de Tassy. 2nd Edition, Pairis, 
1876. 

(rAKCiN DE Tassy, Joskph H£liodoke, — ITn Chapttro de V llistoire de V hide Musulmane, on Chronique 
de Scher Schah, Sultan dti Delhi, traduit de C Hinihustani. Paris (Revue de V Orient), ? date, 
8vo, 164 pp. 

6.\rcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — See Ja^far *All Rahadnr, Mir; Sbakespear, John. 

Adam, Rev. M. T,, — Pleasing Tales, ttr Stories to improve the Understanding, translated into Hindutvee, 
by M. T. A. . Calcntta, 1828. Other Editions, C^alontta, 1834, 1836 ; Agra, 1837. 

Kali Krishna, Raja, and ‘Abdu’l-MajTd, HakIm MaulavI, — A Collection of 
Pleasantries ; or Fables and Stones, translated from English and Persian into Urdu and 

/ English, Calcutta, 1835. 

J Manu Lal Lah^rI, — The Guldasta-i-Nishat, or Nosegay of Pleasure: a Collection of poetical Extracts 
in Persian and Hindustani, from more than a hundred of the most celebrated Authors, arranged 
according to the Subject and Sentiment and well adapted for the Student of these Languages, 

Calcutta, 1836. 

An(»n ., — English and Hindustani Students Assistant, Calcutta, 1837. 

Price, Capt. William, and Tari.nI-chauan Mitka, — Ilindee and TTindoostanee Selections, to widrh are 
prefixed the Rudiments of Hindoostanee and Braj B,hak,ha Grammar also Prem Sagur with 
Vocabulary, Originally compiled for the Use of Interpreters to Native Corps of the Bengal 
Army, Calcutta, 1827; Second Edition, 1830. 

Price, Capt. William, and TarinT-charan Mitra, — See also Lalla Lai. 

Ballaktvne, J. R., — Hindustani Selections, in the Neskhi and Decanagari Character, London, 1840. 
2nd Edition, London, 1845. 

f Anon., — Hajma^-e Ganj. Selections, Historical, Literary^ and Scientific, Translated from the English, 
Calcutta, 1845. 

Pavie, Theodore, — -Tarikh i Asham, Ti^c.it de VExpedition de Mir Djumlah au pays d'Assavt, traduit 
de. V Hindonstani. Psiiis, 1815. [A tranalation of Mir Bahadur * All Husain’s work (Calcutta, 
1845) itself a translation of ^ah&ba*d-dln Talar’s Persian Fai\tya-e ^ibrahJya ov Tdrffcb’e 
vLullC’C aididm.\ 

Pavie, ThIcODOKE,— La Legendc de Padmani, Reine de Tchitor, d^apres les fextes hindis et hindouis. 
Journal Asiatiqne, V , vii., 1856, pp. 5 aud ff., HO and It., 315 and ff. 

Tavie, Theodore, — See mIso Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Ucliodore. 

Cox, Capt. Edward, — T/a' Regimental Moonshi, being a course of Reading in Hindonstane.e, London, 1847. 

Raiyid IlcsAiN, M\:.\^\,--l[iHilu$tani Selections, Compiled by ^lunshi S. H. Madras, 1849. (Cf. 
Ui>sen, S. bel.) 

Q vmai:u*d-dTn K±i as, -Mnntakhahat^e Anwdr-e Suhaili, Selections from the Anwar-e Suhaili (cf. 
llafl^u’d-diu Ahtnad in Section IV.), with Hindustani Translations. Agra, 1853. 

Qxmaku'D'DTn KiiIn, - Muutakkahdt-e GuUstdn , Selections from the Gulistan, with Hindustani Traukla- 
tions. Agra, 1854. 

(Jamauu’d-dTn Kiian, — Muntakhahdt-e Bostdn . Selections from the Bostiin, with llindAstanl Translations 
in verse. Agrn, 1855. 

Qamard*d-dIn Kdan, — MuntaHhahdt-e Bast urn* s-sihydn. Selections from tlie DastfirnV-jibyan, with 
Ilindostunl Translations. Agra, 1855. 

jA’rAK ‘Alt Bahadur, Mtr, — Lettre de S. A. Mir Jafar AH Bahadur, Nahab de Su^rat, a Monsieur Garcin 
de Tassy. (Revue de UOrieut.) Paris, 1856. 

‘.Siva PkasAd, IRAjA.^Hindi Selections compiled under the Directions of the Commission appoint^ 

ed ••• to arrange for the Preparation of Hindustani Class Books as Language Tests, to be 
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pasted by junior Ciril Servants and Military Officers. Benares, 1867. i^nother Edition, Benares, 
1870, and others. 

Hall, FitzEdwabd, — Hindi Tteader, toith Vocabulary. Hertford, 1870, 1884. 

Sell. Rev. B., — Muntalciabdt’e Urdu. Hindustani Selections. Pts. I., II., and III. Madi-as, 1870-71. 
‘Abdo’L-PAT?, MaULAVI, Saiyii*,— Makal. Hindnstani, Persian, Arabic, and English Sentences 
and Proverbs, by Sayed Abdul Fattah Moulvi. Bombay, 1872. 

Hosen (? I,Iusain), S., — Second llindostanee Pearler. London, 1875. (? the same author as Saiyid 

Husain, Munwhi, ab.) 

SmitjI, V. A., — Popular Songs of the Hamirpar District in Bundelkhand, P. Journal of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, Vol. XLIV. (1875), Pt. 1., pp. 889 and IT. 

•Smith, V. A., — Popular Songs of the Hamirpur District in Bundelkhand, 1'., No, TJ. Ih., Vol. 

XLV. (1876), Pt. 1., pp. 279 and ff. 

Ml'QAmmau Najmo’d-dTv, — NajmuUamsal (Najmn’I-amsal), Vol. IV., or The Cidlerliou of about :i,500 
Oriental Proverbs (_Vbl. V. , , . . 3,068 . . . Prorrrhs . , loith E.cpla- 

natory Fables') and thnir proper Application by Mohaininad Najniuililin. Delhi, 1876-88. Vol. 
V., 2nd Edition, 1882. Vols. I*III. are said to contain,*— > Vol. I., Technical terms regarding 
Artizans and their Tools ; Vol. II., Riddles. DohrAs, Gits, Ac. ; Vol. ITT., Women’s Idioms and 
Expressions used by Regains. Copies of these three Voll. are not in the British Museum or 
India Office Library. 

"Bapi-ev, Rev. B. H., — Jayjivatulas, the. Himlu Itefornie.r. Indian Ant i>juarg, Vol. VIII. (1879), p. 289. 

(Contains Selections from his works.) 

Baplst, Rev. B. H., — See Craven, T., in Section II. 

Tkompp, E.,— Dt’c dltesten Hintlui Oedichte. Sifzunysherichte, der Konigl. bayer. A]cademie dei' Wis- 
sensobaften, Pbilosophiscb-philologisohe Classe. Miinchen, 1879 (pp. 1-48). 

TK.MrLE, Captain (Col. Sir) R., — Some Himlu Songs and Catches from the Villages of Northern India. 
Calcutta Iteriete, LXXIV (1882), p. 334. 

Temple, Captain (Col. Sir) R., — Folk Songs from Northern India. Calcutta Reniew, LXXVIII (1884), 


pp. 273 and 295. 

Temple, Captain (Col. Sir) R., — The Hymns of the Nanglpanth, From the papers of J. W. Parry, 
A.M.I.O.E., Indian Antiquary, XIII (1884), p. 1. 

Temple, Captain (Col. Sir) R., — See Fallon, S. W. 

AnO.v., — Hindustani and English Parallel Proverbs. Together with some Persian and Hindustani Parallel 


Proverbs. Delhi, 1885. 

Thornton, Thomas H., C.S.I., D.C.L.,—S 2 >cctinrn Songs from Panjab Literature and Folklore, Journal at 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVTT (1885), p. .37.3. (Account of Hindi and Urdfi literature 
of the Panjab, p. 386 : Specimens, p. 4(jl.) 

Fallon, S. W., — A Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs, inrludiny many Marwari, Panjabi, Maggah, JJhoj- 
puri and Tirliuti Proverbs, Sayings, Emblems, Ajdwrisms, Ma.eims and Similes. By the late 

S. W. F. • ■ Edited and revised by Captain (Col. Sir) R. 0. Temple 

. . . assisted by Lala Faqir Chand, Vaisb, of Delhi. Bciiaros and London, 1886. 

Kempson, M., — First Hindustani Header, Lithographed. (.** Place of pnblicatiou), 1892. 

Morris, J., -^English Proverbs, with Hindustani Parallels. Cawnpur, 1893. 

PillLLOM, Lieut.-Coloxel D. C., — Urdii Rozniarra or “ Feery-duy Urdu." Official Text-book for the 
y^^^^xaminaiion of Idilitary Officers iiud others by the Lower Standard Hindustani. Edited with 
notes by D. C. P. Calcutta, 1911. 


PuiLLOTT, liiEUT.-CoLONEL D. C., — Annotated English Translation of the Preceding. Calcutta, 1911. 

PuiLLOTT, Lieut.-Colonkl D. C., — ^jiwlb o IQiiydl or “ Visions of the Past." Official Text-book for the 
Examination of Civil and Military Officers by the Higher Standard Hindnstani. Edited with 
notes by D. C. P. Calcutta, 1911. 

PniLLOTT, LiEor.-Coi,ONBL D. C., — Annotated English 2'ranslation of the Preceding. Calcntta, 1911. 

MihPAMhad Ynsar Ja'farT, KhXn BahIdur, Shamsul ‘UlamI , — Annotated Glossary to the Urdn Ros- 
marra. (See PuiLLOTT, Lieut.-Colonel D. C., ab.). Calcutta. 1911. 

RizA ‘AlI Wa^shat, MaulavT, — A Pago-by-Page Glossary of ^wdb~o~Wmyal. (See Phillott, Lisnr.- 
CoLONEL D. C., ab.). Calcutta, 1911. 

’Abdd’l-MajId, Hakim MaulavT, — See KAli Kfiehpa, RajA. 

Faqir Chako, LAlA, (Vaish), — See Fallon, S. W. 

Gilbertson, G. W.,— See Lallfi Lsl. 
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Bknmohel, N. L.,-— Sec Shakesjiear, John. 

Bertuand, l’Ahue, — See Garciu do Tassy, Josopii Uoliodore. 

Lanceueau, E., — Set? (tarcm do Taasy, Joseph FItUiodore. 

Pakrt, J. W., — See Temple, Captain FI. 

Smyth, W. CAR.MicrfAKL, — See rjallu Lai. 

TAKiNl-cnAKAN MiTKA, — See Price, Gapt. William. 

Section IV.— TEXTS (alphabetically nrranjfod under Authors* names). 

*Abdi;’l-lait, Mir, called MiskTn, — Marciya tm Bhathial de Mir Abdulla Mtskin^ sur la Mort da Mnglim 
ct de st^s dtm.v L'ils^ traduit de TUindoustani par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1845. See Haidar 
Bakhsh (llaidarl). • 

•Ahi»u*l-t.Aii, MTb, called MiskTn,* — S ee also Gilchrist, J. B., in Section TT. 

^Abdu’l-lah, Saivip,— S ee Bahildur ‘Ali ; Kfi/im ‘Ali Jawan. 

‘Audu’l-karim, MunhhI, — S ee Arabian Nights. 

‘Adalat Kiian, — S ee Amman, Mir; Lallu Lai. 

AohJI Hasan (Amasat), — See Jansen, H., in Section TI. 

A^MAD Kiian, Saiytd, C.S.T.,— Delhi, 1847. AKar-nns-mnuadand. A Uiatory of old 
and new Rnlcs^ or ijuvrrnmontSf and of old and new Buildings^ in the Vistrirt of Delhi ; composed 
by Syud Ahmed Khan. Delhi, 1854 (A second edition of the preceding with much additional 
matter). Description des Monuments de Dehli en 1852^ d^apres le Tajrfn hindonstani do Saiytd 
Ahmad Khan^ par M. Garcin do Tassy. Journal AsiatiquOy V., xv. (1860), pp. 508 and fP. ; xvi. 
(1860), pp. 190 and ff. ; pp. 392 and ff. ; pp. 521 and ff. ; xvii, (1801), pp. 77 and If. ; separata 
reprint. 

Alexander, James Edward, — See T'tiaamu’d-din. 

ATjTaf Husain (Halt), — Mahllisidn-nisfl, (2 Pts.) Lahore. 1874, 77. 

Alatfd-o-jazr-e Islam (the Ebb and Flow of Islam). Commonly known as tho Musaddas-e 
Hah. Ist Edition, (? Place), 1875 ; others, Delhi, 1880 (with glossary) ; Aligarh, 1885. 

Ilaytlt^e Sa^df. Delhi, 1880. 

Majmii'a-e vazm^e Halt. Delhi, 1890. 

jE*/v Bewahdil Mnnnjdf. 4th Edition, Delhi, 1892. 

Dfwan~e Hdlt^ Cawnporo, 1893. See also Section L, abovo. 

Ytidgar^e Ghalih. Cawupore, 1897. 

The tfuaf rains of Jfdli {Manlavi Sniyad Attdf Ilnsain Ansari Panipaii) edited (by permis- 
sion of the author) in tho Homan Character^ with a translation info lingtish by G. E. Wnrd. 
Lontlon, 1904. 

AmAnat. — S eo Jansen, H., in Section IT. 

Amanatu'l-lah, MatlavT, — Hidayut urd> Islam (Hidayatu’Lislam), compiled by Muoluwee Umanut 
(hllahj in Arahir and llindooslanefs. Translated nntler the sn peri nlende,bce of^ and by J, Qilchrist. 
(In two volumofi, of which only Vol. I. was pablished.) Calcutta, 1804. 

Ambika Datt ILas, — See Bihfirl Lai. 

^mman, MTr « — (Bagli o Bahilr). One hundred arid two pages appeared in Gilchrist’s and 
‘Abdu’l-lah Miskln’s ITintler. Matmal or Casket of India. (Calcutta, 1802. Soo Section II, 

Baqh o Unhar, Travslal iun into the Hindonstti,)iee Tongue o/ the celebrated Dersian Tale 
entitled ‘‘ Qissui ( *hnhar Ihirw^^sh,*' by Mcer ITmtnun, under tho superintendence of J. Oilehrist, 
Calcutta, 1^04. Second Edition by Ghoolam Ukbar, under the HUjierintendenoc of Captain 
Thomas Koehuck. Calcutta, 1813. Third Edition, tfe., 1824. Other Editions ; Cawnpore, 
1832; Calcutta, 13.34; MaiJrus, 1840; (^alcutta ^Title, Tales of the Chahar 

Dervoah)., 1847 ; Cawnpore, 1800; Calcutta, 1803 ; Delhi (illustrated), 1876 ; Bombay (in Gujarati 
clinrncter), 1877 ; Cawnpore, 1878 ; Delhi (illustrated), 1882, and many others. Btlgh o Dakar : 
consisting if enforfuining Tales in the Hind tisfdni language. Bg Mir Amman of Dilhi^ one of the 
1 1 nr aetl I^atioes formerly at tar hed to the College of Fort William at Calcutta. A new Edition^ 
carefully roltatt d with original Manuscripts . . . To which is added a Vocabulary of all the 

Words occurring in the Work^ by D. Forb(?H. London, 1840. Second Edition of the same, London, 
1849. Another edition of the Name. The Ilindnstdni Text carefully printed in the Roman 
Character. Jo whirh is added a Vocabnlary of all the Words occurring in the Work, l)y D. 
Forbes. London, 1859. B(tg-o~Bahdr. The Hindustani Text of ATlr Amman, edited in Roman 
T ype^ with Hot* s and an introductory Chapter on the Use of the Roman Character in Oriental 
Languages, by M. Williams, fjondon, 1859. 
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The Tale of the four Darwesh ; translated from the Oordoo Tongue of Mecr Ummun 
by L, J^\ Smith . . with Notes by the Translator. Madras, 1825. Translation of ths Bogh 

oBahar; or Tales of the Four Darwesh from the Urdu Tongue of Mir Amman of Dihli. By 
Lew, Ford, Smith. New Edition rovistsd and coiTortod throughout by D. Forbes. liondoti, 
ISr.l. Koprint (of first edition), Lucknow, 1870. The. Bagi, o Bahtlr^ or the Garden and the 
Sjyring • being the Adventures of King JLzOd Bakht^ and thr fnur Darweshes : literally translated 
from the Urdu of Mir Amman^ of Delhi, With copious explanatory Notes^ and an introductory 
BrefacCj by E, U. Eastwick. Hertford, 1852. Another Edition, London, Hertford (printed 
1877. Btlgi o Bahdr ; or Talcs of the four Darweshes. Translated from the Hindustani of Mir 
Amman of Dihli. By Duncan Forbes. A new Edition, reviseil and oon-eeted throughout. 
London, 1862. 

‘ The Adventures of the second Dnr* shf extracted from the Bagh of (sio) Buhar' in Vol. II. of 
Prico^B niiuloo and Hindoostanoo Soloctious, Calcutta, 1830. See Section ITI. Selertions from 
^ the History of India and Bdgh-o Bahdr, Translated into literal Knglish, with ropimis Notes on 
Etymology^ History and Geography, by ‘Adalat Klian. Calcutta, 1877. Selections from Hue 
Prem Sdgar and BdghrO Bahdr, Translated into literal English with copums Notes, Second 
Edition. By the same. Calcutta, 1881. 

Trni^slated into French by M. tlarcin do Tassy. Paris, 1878. 

The Tale of the First DarweaJji is given in M. J. Vinson’s Manuel do la Langne. hindonstani^ 
pp. Ill and fF. See Section IT. 

Note , — The original is a translation of the Chahur Dar\ve»jJi. Amir Khnsrau. 

Anderson, Lieut. R. P., — See Nihal Chand (Lith^n). 

Akabian Nights, — Hikayautool Jalcelah^ Translation of Alfalyatfinolleluh, called Arabian Nights; for 
the Use of the College at Fort St. George, Translated by Mooushy Shumsooddoon Uhmed. 
Madras, 1836. (Contains only the first 200 Nights.) 

Tarjuma Alf Laila Jci, (The Translation is by Muniibl ‘Abdii’l-Kurim, from the English of 
E. Forster.) Cawnpore, 1844 ; ib„ 1853 ; Bombay, 1860 ; Caw n pore, 1862-63 ; ift., 1860 ; ifc., 1876 ; 
ib,, 1883-84; Delhi, 1890 : Tarjuma^i AUf (sic) Laila ba-znb&n^i^Urdi. {Do Jild haharfdt^i^ 
Turop,) Romanked under tho superintendence of T. W. H. Tolbort . . . and edited by 

Frederic Pincoti. (Tho first half, Jilds I. and 11. of ‘Abdu’l-Karim’s Translation.) London, 
1882. 

Sahasra Rajanl Charitra, (‘Abdu’l-Karlm’s Version translated into Hindi by Papdit PySrd 
Lftl.) Lucknow, 1876. 

Alf Laila Nan Mauzum. (Translated int«» verse in four parts, hy Muhammad Asghar ‘All 
Klian Naslra, Totaram ^^^layan (Pts. II. and III.), and Munshl Sh&dl Lill Chaman, respectively. 
Lucknow, 1861-68. 

Uazdr Ddsldn, (A prose version by Toi&ram Shayan.) fincknow, 1868. 

^ahistdn-o Surar. (An abridged irauslation, by Mirza Rajab ‘Ali Bog, Surer.) Luoknow, 
1886. 

Alf Laila, (A translation by Muhammad Ilfimid ‘AU Khan, Hamid.) Cawnpore, 1890. 

Shabistdn-t? Hairat. (A translation in the form of a novel, by Mirzil Ilairat of Delhi, 
illustrated.) Delhi, 1892. 

Alf Laila^e Dnnydzdd^ also called Mashahajl;a-o Baghdad. (An imitation of tho Arabian 
Nights, by Mirza Ilairat of Delhi.) Delhi, 1892. 

AtODHYI SiSou UpIdutAt, Pax^it, called Haui Aunn, — Theth Hindt-hl Thdih, or on original Indian 
Story in pure Hindus t uni f hy VfiTidit A jodliy a Sinha Upadh 3 "B, (Hari Oudh) of Nizamabad, 
N.-W. P. Edition in Niigari characters, Baiikipore, 1899, Editior^ in Persian characters, 
Bankipore and (printed) All.nhahad, 19(^2. 

(Thin, ]iko tho TLihdnt f helh Hiiidi-md of Iiiflha Allah, is in piiio Hindi, absolutely free 
from both Porsianisation and Sanskrit! satiou. Unlike tho older work, the idiom is that of Hindi, 
rather than that of Urdtl. This is most noticeable in tho order of thu words.) 

AtOdhtA Singh UpAdhyat, Pandit, called Hari Audii, — Adh-khild Phul, Another novel in tho same 
style. Bankipore (Nagarl Charactf?r), 1905. 

AzAd, — See Muhammad Husain. 

‘Azlzu*D-DlN A^mad, —-Kan ?0 Fatima. Lahoi'e, 1895. 

B*h1oub ‘Am, m\t,-^Ukhlaq% Bindee or Indian Eihiet, translated from a Persian Version of the 
Bitoopudes, or Salutary Counsel, by Meer Buhadoar Ulee, under the Super intenxlenee of J. 
Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1803. Other Editions: Madras, 1845; Bombay, 1875; Madras, 1879. 
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AkklAk i Hindis or Indian Ethics, Translated into Urdu from a Persian Version of the 
liitopadesa, by Mtr Bahddur *Ali . . . Edited^ with an Introduction and NoteSf by Syed 

Abdoolah, Loudon, 1868. Extracts from tlie book will l>e found in Price’s Hiudee and Hin« 
doostanee Selections. See Section III. 

See Hasan, Mir. 

Banekjka, K. M., — See Lallfl Lai. 

Baxess, J. F.,-^See Lallu L&l. 

Bakkee, W. B., — Sec Mazhar ‘All Eli&n Wila. 

Be AMES, J., — See Chand Bai’dM. 

Bell, C. W. Bowdleb,— S ee Uasun, Mir. 

Benmoqel, N. L., — See ‘All AfsOs. 

Bertrand, i/Abb£, — S ee Haidar Bakbiib (Haidar!) ; Qljer ‘All Afsrts; Tahsinu’d-diii. 

Buaikava*puabAda,— S ee Lallu LSl. 

BiuIrI Lal, — The Sutsuyaof Bihareewiiha Commentary entitled the Lulu Chundrika ; by Shree Lulloo Lai 
Kuvi, Bhak*lin Moonshee, iu the Colleije of Fort William, Calcutta, 1819. A revised edition 
issued from the Office of the Sii|)erinteiident of Government Printing, India, in 1806, by G. A. 
Grierson. It is entitled ^‘The Satsaiyd of Bihdrf, with a Commentary entitled Ldla Candrika, 
by Cri Lallu Lal Kavi/ Several editions have been published by native presses, amongst which 
may be mentioned Sringdra^saptnsafL Benares, 1873. (This includes a Sanskilt metrical version 
and a Sanskrit commentary, both by Paramananda Pandit) ; Srt-Bihdri Sat-sat saifk. TTari- 
prakns Tika sahit, Benares, 1802. (Has an excellent commentary by Hsri Prakas) ; Bihdrl- 
Bihar, Benai'es, 189S. (Has an introduction, and a commentary in the Ku^daliya metre by 
Ambika Datt By as.) 

Burton, Sir Ricuakd F., — See Mazliar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 

CarmiguaeIi«Smtth, — See Smyth. 

CuAMAN,— See Kazim ‘All Jawan. 

Chand BardaI, — O nly poiiious of the text have been printed. Paris have been edited by Mr. J. Beames 
and by Dr. A. F. K. Hoerule, G.I.B .9 in tbe Bibliotheca Indica. The latter gentleman has also 
translated a sc'ction of the poHion whi(;h he edited. Canto I. has also been edited in Benares by 
Pandit MohaulAl VisIiQuIal PaudySf under the title of M. Pandias Maniisrript of the 
Prithvirdj Itdsdu of Gb^md Barddi^ edited in the original old Jlindi with critical Notes by Pandit, 
etc, Benares, 1S87, 188S. A continuation is now (1912) being issued iu Benares by the Ndgaii 
Prachftrinl Sabha. Tbe following are the principal works dealing witli the {MMmi : — 

Tod, Col. Jambs, — Rajasthan, passim. See especially, Vol. I., pp. 254, 614, 623. Also, The 
Vow of Sanjogta (a translation of au episode iu the poem), Asia tic Journal, Vol. XX V., 
pp. 101-112, 197-211, 273-286. 

Beames, J., — On Ohand's Poems, Proceedings^ Bengal Asiafic; Society, 1868, p. 242. 

Beames, J., — The Nineteenth Book of the tJesfes of Prithirdj by Chand Bardni, entitled ‘ The 
Marriage of Padmavati \ literally translated from the old Hindi. Joumalj Bengal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XXXVIII (1869), Pt. I., p. 145. 

Beames, J., — Reply to Mr. Growsc, Tb., p. 171. 

Beames, J., — Translations of selected Portions of Book I, of Ohand^s Epic. Journal, Bengal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XLI (1872), Pt. I., p. 42. 

Beames, J.,— Jjwt of the Books contained in Ghand's Poem, the Prithirdja Rasa, lb., 
p. 204. 

Beames, J ., — Letter (on his edition of Chand). Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1873, 

p. 122 . 

Beames, J., — Studies in the Grammar of Chand Barddi. Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XLI (1873), Pt. T., p. 165. 

Bkames, j., — Translation from the first Book of the Prithiraja Rdsau. By Kari Chand Barddi. 
Indian Atitiquary, Vol. I (1872), p. 269. 

Gkowse, F. S., — The Poems of Chand Barday. Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
XXXVn (1868), Pt. I., p. 119. 

Growse, P. S., — Further Notes on the Priihirdjrdyasa. Ih., Vol. XXXVIII (1869), Pt. I., p. 1. 
Gkowsb, P, S., — Translations from Chand. 16., p. ICI. 

Growbe, P. S., — Rejoinder to Mr. Beames. Ih., Vol. XXXIX (1870), Pt. I.| p. 52. 

GbOWSB, F. S ., — A MeirUial Version of the openimj Stanzas of Chand* s Prithirdj Rdsau, II, 
Vol. XIT (1873), Pt. I., p. 329. 
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StImaIi DXb, KatibXj,— T^ e Antiquity^ Authenticity and Genuineness of the Epic called tie 
Prithi Bdj Bdsd, and commonly ascribed to Cland Bardai. Journal^ Bengal Aaiatio 
Society, Vol. LV (1886), Pt. L. p. 5. 

MOhanlXl Vi8HNUi.it PA^pYi, Pa^it,— 2%e Defence of Prithirdj ItAsA. Benares, 1887. Thi* 
is a reply to the preceding. 

SriM SUNPAB Da8, — Arrangement of the Chapters of the Prithiroj-Bdso. Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XXXI (1902), p. 499. 

See also * Notice sur un Poeme historique indien eomposd par Tchand Barde du xii* Sicele.' 
Journal Asiatiquet II., i, (1828), p. 150. 

(Ilint, L.,— See Inalift All&h Shftn, called lnali&. 

CouBT, Majob Hbnbt,— S ec l^asan, Mir; Muhammad Rafl* ; Qfcer ‘All AIhAb. 

DHBUTA*DiB,-*-BAale/a-ntfmSvaZf (a series of Iiiv< " of the Saints, in Braj Bhikhi), edited by Rftdh&~ 
kfishua Dis in Nftgari Praohftripl Grantha'm&li, No. 1. Benares (printed Allahabad), 1901. 
[The work was written early in the 17th contniy.] 

EAstwiCK, E. D.j—See Amman, Mir; ^afiza’d-din A^iniad; Ikrim ‘All; Lalla lAl ; Mazhar ‘All Shtn 

Witt. 

Fbeb, L., — See K&jiim ‘All Jawan. 

Forbes, DoK 0 AN,*~See Amman, Mir ; l^aidar Bakhfill (Uaidarl) ; Ikr&m ‘All ; Mazhar ‘All SbSn Wil&. 
Garcin db Tasbt, Joseph H£tiorOKE, — See ‘Abdu’l-lfih, Mir, calle<i AlUkin; Ahmad Kh4n, Saiyid^ 
C.S.I. ; Amman, Mir; Ikrftm ‘All; Mnliammad Taqi, Mir; Nihal Chand (L&horl) ; Tahsinu- 
’d-din ; Walin'l'ttb, Sll**’^* 

Gsui^u Akbab, — S ee ^afigu’d-dln A^mad. 

GgntiM Haidab, — S ee Ikram ‘All ; Muhammad Rafi‘. 

(Ssutlu Mohammad, MunsrI* — S ee Maghar ‘Ali £bsn Wila. 

CbiiTi<lM QIdib» — S ee J^afiju’d'din A^ad. 

GitCHBisT, J. H. B.,-— See AmftnatuT>l&h ; Amman, MTr ; Bahtdur ‘All, Mir ; I.iaidsr Bakhsh (Haidaii) ; 

TTay fn ‘All Jawin ; ^asan, Mir ; Nihil Chand (LihOri) ; SJjdr ‘All Afsfla. 

Gibiohab GOswImI, — S ee Silr Das. 

Gbiebson, O. a., — S ee Bihftrl Lil. 

Gbowse, F. S.,— See Chand BardSi. 

HafIzh’d-dIK AgMAD,— TAe Khimd Vfroz (Blirad-afiOz', tr the Ayar Vanish of Ahool Fuel, translated 
into nindoostanee, by Muoluwee Shuekh Huffecz Ood-deen Ahmud. Calcutta, 1805 or IdO:^ 
(Incomplete). The Khirud Vfroz f originally translated into the Uindoostanee Language, by 
Muoluvee Hufeeg ood-Decn V%mud, from the Uyar Vanish, written by the celebrated Shuekh Vhool 
Fufl, Prime Minister to the Illustrious Uklur, Emperor of Hindooston. Bevised, compared 
tertli the or^nol Perat’oti, on cl prepored /or the Press, by Captain Th. Roebuck with the Assist- 
auce of Monlavee Kasim Ulee and Moonshees Ghoolam Ukbar, Mirzae Beg and Ghoolam 
Qadir. Calcutta, 1815. Khirad-Afroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding) by Manlart 
^afigu’d-din. A new Edition of the MindustAni Text, carefully revised, with Notes, critical ami 
explaruitory : by Edward Eastwick, B’.R.S., P.S.A., M.R.A.S., Pi-ofescsor of Uinddstini at 
Haileybury College. Hertford, 1857. The Khirud~Ufroz : translated from the Oordoo into 
English, and folloived by a Vocabulary of the difficult Words'an l Phrases occurring in the text. 
by T. P. Manuel. (Only a portion of the Work has been translated.) Calcutta, 1861. 

Aba’l-fajl’s Ayir-e Dini«h is a simpler Persian version of (Insi.in ibu ‘All al-Kiahifi's 

Anwir>e Snhaili.) 

^AIOAB BiKH&ii (PaidabI), Saitid,— A rflieh-e Mahfil. Published by Munshf Qudratu*l-lah. Calcatta, 
1803. Aroeeoy Mehfeel. A translation into the Hindoostanee Tongue of the celebrated Persian 
Tale entitled Qussu, e Batim Tai, executed under the direction of John Borthtoiek Gilchrist . . . 
by Sueed Hydurbnz Hydree. Bombay, 1845. Many other editions in India. Among them one 
in the N&gari character, (Calcutta, (?) 1845), and one in the Gujariti character (Bombay, 1877;. 

0 (N.B. There is another, altogether different, Arii^*e Mahfil, dealing with tlie history of 

India, by SbSr *Ali AfsOs.) 

Haidab Baubh (HaidabI), Saitid, — Tota Kuhanee. A Translation into the HirKdoostanee Tongue of the 
popular Persian Tales entitled Tootee Nrnnu, by Sueyud Ilueder Bukhsh JTueduree, Under the 
Superintendonce of J. GHohriet. Calcutta, 1804. (An edition of four pages of this work had 
pteTionsly appeared in 1802 in, Qilohrist’s ffindee Manual.) Other Editions: Calcutta, 183d; 
ib., 1889; Bombay, 1840; Madras, 1841; Bombay, 1844; Delhi, 1859; Cawnpore, 1864; 
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Bombay, 1870, and many otberB. TotH Kahnnf ; or Tales of a Parrot, in the HindaetSnt 
Langaatje. Translated by Saiytd flaidar Baiheh, sumatned Paidari a new 

Edition with ... a Vocabulary of all the words occurring tn the Text, by D. Foi’bos. 
London, 1852. 

The Tota Kahdnt ; or Tales of a Parrot, translated from Saiytd flaidar Bakhsh's Hin- 
dustitni Version of Muhammad Qdsim*8 Persian Abridgment of NakhshahVs Yutt Ndma, by 
O. Small. London, lii75. 

Haidar Banish (HaidabI), Saiyid, — Gooli Mughfirut ; or the Flower of -Forgiveness, being an Account . 

. . of those Moosulmans called Shoohuda or Martyrs, from the Time of Moohummud, to the 

Death of Hoosuen at Kurbula, By Moor Hnedar Bukbsh Hnedureo. Calontta, 1812. 

Les Seances de JIaidarf, recite historiques et clegiaqwes sur la Vie et la Mort des princ\paux 
Martyrs musulmanes, Ouvrage traduit de V Hindonstani, par M. I’Abbo Bertrand, . , 

snivi de VBlegie de Miskin, traduite de la miSme Langue, par M. Garcin de Taesy. Paris, 1845. 
Haidar BAKiigji (Haidaki), SAiriD,— See gJ^Sr ‘All AfsOs. 

IIaibat, MirzX, — See Arabian Nights. * 

Hall, F. E., — See Lallft L&l. 

Habi PfiAEljl, — See BihSri Lnl. 

HariSghandba,— S ee Sfir Dus. 

Hasan, MIb, — Sihr-ool-buyan (Sihm’l-bay&n) or Musnuwee of Meer ITusun, being a History of the Prince 
Benttscer, in Uindoostanee Verse, Pnblisbcd under the patronage of the College of Fort William 
in Bengal. Calcutta, 1805. Many other editions, sneh as Cawnpore, 1862, 1874; Meerut, 1876 ; 
Cawnpore, 1878. Nusri Benuzeer (No^r-e Benazir), or a prose Version by Meer Buhadoor ITlee, 
of the Sihr ool buyan, an enchanting Fairy Tale in Hindoostanoe Verse, by Meer JTusun ; composed 
for the use of the Uindoostanee Students tn the College of Fort William, nndor the superintend- 
ence of John Gilchrist. Calcutta, 180.3. The Nasr-i Bemazir. An Eastern Fairy Tale, trans- 
lated from the Urdahy C. W. Bowdler Bell. Calcutta, Hall (printed), 1871. The Nagr-i-Benagfr 
or the Incomparable Prose of llir JJasan, literally translated into English by Major Henry Court. 
2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1889. The Nasr-i-be Nazir, one of the Text Books for the High 
Proficiency Examination in Urdu, edited by Lieut.*Col. G. S. A. Banking, Calcutta, 1902. 

IJasan, Mir,— S ee also Nih&l Chand ( lifibOri). 

Here LOTS, — See Ja'far gliarif. 

Hoebnlb, a. F. B., C.I.E., — See Chand Bard&i. 

UoLLiNOs, Capt. W.,— See Lalltl L&l ; Mazhar ‘Ali Sb&R Wil&. 

IsBiH *ALl,—Ikhwanu's-safd. Translated from the Arabic by Maulavi 1. *A. Calcutta, 1811. Other 
editions, Madras, 1840 ; Bombay, 1844 ; second edition, edited by Ql^ul&m Haidar, Calontta, 1846 ; 
Lucknow, 1848 ; Delhi, 1851 ; Lahore, (?) 1865 ; Luoknow, 1862 ; Madras, 1862 ; Lahore, 1868 ; 
Bombay, 1870 ; Bangalore, 1872 ; Madras, 1872 ; Madras, 1879 ; Bulaudshahr, 1882 ; and 
others. Intikfuib-i Ikhwanu'f-^fd (Selections fromtho I. S.). Edited by J. Michael, London, 
1829. Ikhwanu-f-fafg. Translated from the Arabic into IIind9st(lni, by Maulawt Ikrdm *Alf, A 
new Edition, revised and corrected, by Duncan Forbes . . . and Dr. Charles Bien. London, 

1862. The Ikhwan-us-safa . . . Third Edition, revised and corrected by W. Nassau Lees, 

Calontta, 1862. 

A complete Vocabulary to the Ikhwan-oos-suffa ; with etymological Illustrations of . 

difficult Words. By T. P. Maunel. Calontta, 1862. 

An English Translation of the Akhwa-noos-safa, by Moonshee Syed Hoossain. Madras, 1855. 
The Ikhwan-oos-suffa, translated from the original Oordoo into English Prose, and followed by a 
Vocabulary of the difficult Words . . . occurring in the Text, by T. P. Manuel. Calcutta, 

1860. Ikhwdnu-f-fafg ; or Brothers of Purity. Translated from the HindustUnX of Maulavi 
IkrSm *Ali, by John Platts, Esq., — Carried through the Press by Edward B. Eastwiok. London, 
1869. 

Les Animaux, extrait da Tuhfat Ikhwan ussafa . . . traduit d^apris la Version hin- 

doustanie par M. Garoin de Tassy. Paris, 1864. 

iKgfil AllIh KfIn, galled InsiI,— Insha Allah Shan. The complete works. Delhi, 1855 ; 
Lucknow, 1876. 

A Tale by Insha Allah KMn. Communicated and translated by L. Clini^ Esq., Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI (1852), pp. 1 and ff. Continaation, translated by the 
Hev. S. Slater, Yol. XXI Y (1865), pp. 79 and F. (This is tbe edebrated tale commonly called 
* Kahanl fhefh Hindl-mfi,' which has frequently appeared in Indian School-books such as 
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' Ont-JcaJ Its value oonsists in its style, which, though pure and elegant Urdu and fnlly intolli* 
gible to the Mnaalm&ns of Delhi and Lucknow, does not contain a single Persian word. On the 
other hand, it is eqaally free from the Sanskrilisms of Paudits. The idiom (icoludiiig the order* 
of tho words) is distinctly that of Urdu, not of Hindi. In this last respect, it differs from the 
work of AyOdhy& SiAgh Up&dhy&y, in which the order of words is that usual in Hindi. 

AlIiIh CAiiLBD iNggI,— See also Section II. 

I*TlgiMO’D-DIii,— jSAtjMry ndma-c Wildyat, or Excellent Intelligence concerning Europe ; being the Travels' 
of Mima Itesa Modeen in Great Britain and France. Translated from the original Persian 
Manuscript into Hindoostanee, with an English Version and Notes, by James Edwaxd Alexander. 
London, 1827. 

Ja*fab SgABlr,-— Qanoon-e*I»Zam, or the Customs of the Moosulmans of India; comprising a full and exact 
Account of their various Bites and Cercrr.onies . . . By Jaffur Shurreef, composed under the 

Direction of, and translated G. A. Herklots. London, 1832. 

Jabrett, Capt. H. S.,— Seo Mnl^ammad Bafl^ 

Kliil KttisHNA, BljA,— See Maghar *Ali Khan Wila. 

‘Alt JawIn (MIbzI) axd LallO LIl, — 8ing,hasun Butteesee, or Anecdotes of the celebrated' 
Bikramajeet, . . . translated into Hindoostanee from the Brij-B,hak,ha of Soondur Kubeesh- 

umr, by Meersa Kasim Ulee Juwan, and Shree Lnlloo Lai Knb. Calcutta, 1805. Second Edi> 
tion, Calcutta, 1816. Other Editions : Calcutta, 1839 ; Agra, 1843 ; Bombay, 1854 ; Lucknow, 
1862; Benares, 1865; Lucknow, 1870 ; i6. same date; Delhi, 1875; Lucknow, 1877; Moornt, 
1882. All the above are in. the Nagatl character. In the GurmukhI character, Lahore, 1876.- 
In the Persian character, Agra, (?) 1866 ; Lucknow, (?) 1868. 

Singhdsan BattM Mang&m (a metrical version), by Rahg L&l, altos Chaman. Cawnporo, 
1869; ib., 1871. 

Selections (in the Nftgarl character) in Yol. II. of Shakespear’s MuntakhabdUi-Hindi, See 
Section III. 

SingJuisan Battisf . . . translated into Hindi, from the Sanskrit, by Lalluji Lai Kabi 

,,, A new edition . . . with copious Notes by Syed Abdoollah. London, 1869. 

A Throne of Thirty-two Images, or the Buttris Shinghashun. (Translated into English.) Cal* 
entta, 1888. 

Contes indiens. Les trente-deux Bedts de Tr&ne (^Batris-Sinhessan) on les Marveilleuz Exploits' 
do Vihramaditya, traduits ... par L. Peer. (Collections de Chansons et de Contea 
popolairos, Vol. VI.) Paris, 1881. 

(Extracts from the S. B. in J. Vinson's Manuel de la Langue Hindoustani, pp. 150 and ff.)> 
See Section II. 

KlfIM ‘Ai.1 JawIb (MXuzl^f—Suhoontala Natuh; being an Appendix to the English and Hindoostanee 
Dialogues [1^ J. B. Gilchrist], tn the Universal Character. London, 1826. Another Edition, 
Lucknow, 1875. See Section II. 

KXflM ‘Atl jAWiN (MiRZi), — See HafiS“’d-dIn A^mad; Mul^mraad Bafl‘, commonly called Sauda ;. 
Mn^mmad Taql, Mir. 

Kbkpbom, M., — See Nazir A^ad. 

Lakshma^ SiSoh, 'BJi3X,-—8aJtuntala or the Lost Bing ; a Sanskrit Drama of Kalidas, translated inie 
Prose and Verse, with notes by Kunwar [R*i&] Lachman Sinha, Deputy Collector, N.-W. P. 
[pp. 95-175 of 6iva Pras&d’s Hindi Selections (1867)]. Another Edition, Benares, 1897. 

The Sakuntald tn Hindi. The Text of Kanvar Lachhman Sinh critically edited, with gram^ 
matioal, idiomatical, and exegetieal Notes, by P. Pincott. London, 1876. 

LaIiIiTT LXIi,— P r5ni 8dgar; or the History of Krishna, translated into Hindee, by Shree Lulloo Lai Kub. 

Calcutta, 1803, 1805, 1810, 1825 (with Vocabulary), 1831 (edited by Yogadhyan Misrai), 1842, 
and many other editions in India. In tho Gujar&ti character, Bombay, 1854, (illustrated) 1862. 
The Prem SAgar; or the Ocean of Lore, being a History of Kfifhn, according to the tenth Chapter 
of the BhAgavat of VyAsadev, translated into Hindi from the Braj BhakhA of Ohaturbhuj Misr, by 
LallA LAI, late BhAkhA MAnsht of the College of Fort William. A new edition with a Vocabu- 
lary, by Edward B. Eastwick, M.R.A.S. Hertford, 1851. Selections from the Prem SAgar 

, . The Hindi Text printed in the Boman Character, with a complete Vocabulary to the 

entire work. By J. P. Baness. Calcutta, 1875. Second Edition, 1880. 

Translations. The Prem Sagur. Translated into English, by Capt. W. Hollings. Calcutta, 
1848. Second Edition, 1867. Another, Allahabad, 1900. Prem SAgar; or the Ocean of Love. 
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Literally tranelated from the Hindi of 8hr{ Lallu Ldl Kab into Bngliih, By Bdwurd B. East* 
wiok, C.B., F.R.S., M.B.A.S. London, 1867. 

Selections from the From Stlgar and Bdgk-o BahUr, Translated into literal English, with 
cofious Notes, By 'Ad&lat Khftn. Second Edition, Calontte, 1881. 

Lallit LIl, — Bajneeti ; or Tales exhibiting the moral Doctrines, and the civil and miUtetry Policy of the 
Hindoos. Translated from the original Sanscrit of Narayun Pundit into Braj BJhakfM. By Shree 
Lalloo Lai Knb. Galonita, 1809. Other Editions, ih. 1827 ; Agra, 1843. BAja^niti, a Collec- 
tion of Hindu Apologues, with a Preface, Notes, and supplementary Glossary, By F. E. H[all], 
Allahabad, 1854. Other Editions: Lucknow, 1873; Oalcutta, 1878. Third Edition, reyiaed and 
published for the use of the Board of Examiners, by the Rev. Dr. K. M. Banexjea and Lt.*Col. 
(General Sir) A. C. Toker. Calcutta, 1883. * 

BSjanfti ytt Pahckfipakhy^n. A Hindi Version, by Bhairava*prAS&da, of the Braj-Bh&khS 
Text of L. L. Bombay, 1854. Another Edition, Bombay, 1866. 

The BAiniti ; or Tales exhibiting Hindoos, Translated literally from the 

Hindi of Shrt Lallu Lai Kab, into English, by J. B. A. S. Lowe. Calcutta, 1853. 

Analysis et Extraite du Badj~niti, By M. l^d. Lanoerean. Journal Asiatique IV., xiii. (1849), 
p. 71. 

LallV likhf—Hadho Bilas ; TaleofMadho and Suloeltan, in poetry (done into Hindi from the Sanscrit), 
by Lallu Ji Lall Kabi. Agra, 1846. Other Editions : Calcutta, 1868 ; Calcutta, (?) 1870. 1 
have been unable to trace the earlier editions. 

Lallc LlL,‘>-Sec Bili&rl Lill ; K&gim ‘All Jaw&n ; Maghar ‘All Kb*” Wil4 ; Mubammad Taqi. 

Llli Kavi,— TAe Ohfhutru Prukash, a Biographical Account of Oh,hutru Sal, Baja of Boondelkhund, by Lai 
Kuti. Edited by Captain W. Price, Professor of Hindee and Hindoostanee in the College of Fort 
William. Fablished under the authority of the General Committee of Public Instruction. Cal- 
cutta, 1 829. Bepublisbcd in the Benares Ntlgarl- PratifUlrisd Oranth-mdUt, Benares, 1903. 

History of the Boondelas, by YF. B,. Pogaon. Calcutta, 1828. (A translation of the Chhatra 
PrakU.) 

Lamoerbao, B., — See Lallfl L&l; Ma^ehar 'All Khan Wil/t. 

Lees, W. Nassau, — See Ikr&m 'All ; 'All Afsos. 

Lowe, J. B. A. S., — See Lalltt L&I. 

MahdI ‘AlI KFIn,— S ee Nihil Chand (LibArl). 

3lAxnBl>, T. P., — See Ilafizn’d-dln Ahmad ; Ikrftm 'AH. 

Machar ‘Ai.I Knlx Wii.a ano LallTT hlL.—Buetal Pucheesee ; being a Collection of twenty-five Stories 
related by the Demon Buetal to the Baja Bicrumajeet, translated into Hindoostanee from the 
Brujb,ha,kha of Soorut Kubeeshwur, by Idnzhnr Ulee Khani Vila, and Shree Lnlloo Lai Kub. 
Calcutta, 1805. Other editions, Calcutta, 1809, 1834 ; Agra, 1843 ; Calcutta, 1849 ; Indore, 1849 ; 
Bombay, 1857; Calcutta, 1800; Calcutta, 1870; Benares, (illustrated) 1876; (?) Delhi, 1876. 
Also printed in Vol. I. of Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections, 1830. See Section III. 
The Bait&l Pachisi ; or Ttoenty-five Tales of a Demon. A new Edition of the Hindi Text, 
with each Word expressed in the Hindustdnt Character immediately under the corresponding 
Word in the Ndgari ; and with a perfectly literal English interlinear Translation, acwmpanied 
by a free translation in English at the foot of eaoh page, and explanatory Notes, by W. B. Barker 
. Edited by £. B. Eastwick. Hertford, 1855. Baitdl Pachohlsi. A new and corrected 
Edition, loith a vocabulary of all the Words ocourring in the Text, by U. Forbes. London, 1857. 

Pytal-Purhisi ; or the Twenty-Jive Tales of Bytal, translated from the Brujbhakha into English 
by Rajah Kalee-Krishen Bahadur. Calcutta, 183 Ir. The Bytal Pucheesee .- translated into 
English, bj W. Hollings. Calcutta, 1860. Another Edition, »&. 1866. Reprinted, Allahabad, 1900. 
The Baital- Pachisi . . translated from Dr, Forbes's new and corrected Edition, by 

Gholam Mohammad Mnnshi. Bombay, 1868. Vikram and the Vampire, or Tales of Hindu 
Decilry. Adapted (from tlie Baitil Pachisi) by Sir Richard F. Barton. London, 1870. Another 
(Memorial) Edition, edited by Isabel Barton. London, 1893 [only ‘ eleven of the best tales ’ 
translated]. Tie Baitdl Pachisi, or Twenty-five Tales of a Sprite, Translated from the 
Hindi Text of D. Forbes by J. Platts. London, 1871* 

Extraits du BStdl-patchisi (tiadnits) par M. Ed. Lanoerean. Journal Asiatique, IV., xviii., 
xix. (1851-52). 

Bibliothek orienfaliseher Harehen und ErsShlungen in deutseher Searbeitung mit Einleitung, 
Anmerkungen und Narhweisen, J. Bdudehen. Baitdl PachUt Oder die fUnfundswansig Brsah- 
luugen eines Damon. In dentsoher Boarbeitang, etc. By Hermann Oesterley. Ldipsig, 1873* 
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lliCHAXL, J.,->See Ikr&m ‘AU. 

MirzI BBo,— S ee B^fi^n’d-dln A^mad. 

MohanlIIi Yibh^lIl Pa^yA, Pandit, — See Chand Bardai. 

Muhammad ‘ABDe*L« 9 ALlM (SB'^^AR)y~-Quwt 0 a^>e Intigdmlya. Laoknow, 1889. 

Shahld-e Wafd. Laoknow, 1891 ; another Edition, Lahore, 1892 ; another, Delhi, 1896. 

Jffatan AnjiUna. Lahore, 1892. 

Man far aur MshanH. Lahoi o, 1893 : another Edition, Laoknow, 1898. 

MaUku’l-*euI» aur Varjina. Lahore, 1893. 

IHt-ka^. Sadhaora, 1896. 

ZiyUd aur ffalnwa. Pt. 1 . Delhi, 1896. Pt. I., 2nd Eldition, Laoknow, 1896. 

Badru'n-nttd-ki Mufibat. Laoknow, 1897. Another Edition, t&., 1899. 

Aiyam-e ‘Arab. Vol. I. Laokn^'". , 1899. 

Burgi^nandinl. Translated from the Bengali of Bankim Chandra. Lucknow, 1899. 

Firdaut-e Barfn. Laoknow, 1899. 

Fldra Florinda. Laoknow, 1899. 

Dil-chasp, Delhi, 1900. 

Bil^gudaz, (a monthly literary magnziue, edited by gbarar. The British Maseam has Vol. VI.. 
Laoknow. 1899). 

AIofAHMAD AseBAR 'AlI KbAn NasIm, — See Arabian Niglits. 

Mubaxmad AsIiAx, — See Muhammad Rafi‘. 

Mobamxas Paiz, — See Nih&l Chand (Lfthori). 

Muhammad IIAmid *Ai.I KbAk, BAmid, — See Arabian Nights. 

MofAXMAD Bubain (AzAp), — B esides the Ab-e ffayat (Section I., ante, and above), and the jUmi'tf 
*l-qawil*id (Section II., above), Azad has also edited (Lahore, 1890) the Ditean-e Zauq, with a 
preface and notes. 

Mobaxxad BtiSAiN (AzAo),~- D ar&ar *0 Akbarl. Collected and Edited by Sayyad Mnmtaz ‘All. Lahore, 

1898. 

MugAXXAD IbbAhIm (^avq),— See Mnhamroad Bnsain (Az&d). 

MuBAXXAD BafI*, commonly oallbd SaodA, — IntHthOh-e Kulllyat-e Sauda (spelt Intikahi CooUyat 
Souda"), or Selections from the poetical Works of Bufeeu oos Souda, by Moalavee Muhammad 
Uslam and Eazim Ulee Juwan. Calontta, 1810. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, by 
Mouloowe Golam Hyder. Calontta, 1847. Muntaihab-i Mugnaunyat-i Saudd. Revised Edition 
by Captain H. S. Jarrett. Calcutta, 1875. Another edition revised and edited by Lient.'Col. 
G. S. A. Ranking, Calcutta, 1903. Selwtions from the Kulliynt or complete IVorks of 
Mirza Bafi^oos-Sauda . . literally translated by Major Hemy Court. Simla, 1872. 

Editions of bis complete works, — Kulliydt-e Saudd, Poetical Works of Mirza Muhammad Rafi, 
(Saudi). Delhi, 1853. Cawnpora, 1872, 1888. 

M 09 AXXAD RaxazAn,.;— See Nih&l Chand (Lihorl). 

M 09 AUUAD TaqT ^Am, called Uawas, — Lailf Majnun~e Hawas. (The Story of the Loves of Laili and 
Majntin, in verse). Cawnpore, 1844 ; Calcutta, 1846 ; Lucknow, th., 1862 ; 1869 ; Cawnpore, 
1874; ib., 1882; ib., 1885. 

Mdsaxxad TaqI, ’Mlfit—Kooliyat Ueer Tuqee ; The poems of Meer Mohummud Tuqee, comprising the 
Whole of his numerous atul celebrated Compositions in the Oordoo, or polished Language of Hin^ 
dooef an, edited fay [K&gim *Ali Jaw &n and other] learned Muonshees attached to the College of 
Port William. Calcutta, 1811. 8hooulu,e ishq (^fto'la-e ‘Ishq") : The Flame of Love .- a Bin- 
doostanee Poem, by Moor Mohummud Tuqee. Edited by William Carmichael Smyth. London, 
1820. (This poem will also be found in Lallu L&l's Lak&if-e Hindi. See Section III). Cousetls 
aux mauvais Poetes, Poeme de Mir Taki, traduit do V Bindoustani, par M. Garoin de Tassy. Jour^ial 
Asiatique, VII. (1825), pp. 300 and ff. Separate zeprint. Paris, 1826. ConsigH ai eattivi poeti 
(tranalation of foregoing into Italian by Pugliesi Pico), Palermo, 1891. The Hindcst&ni tezt 
of this poem will be fou^ on p. 124 of J. Vinson's Mannel de la Langue Bindoustani. Paris, 

1899. See Section II. Satire contre les Igmrants (literal translation of original), by J. Vinson 
in Bev%ne de Linguistiquo, XXIV (1891), pp. 101 and ff. 

HogAxxAD TaqI, Mts, — See LallQ L&l. 

NavIr,— 43ee Wall Mu h a mm ad. 

NisiB AgXAO, KpJif BahAdub, — Mir'atu'WarOs. (A HindOsttni Novel, especially intended for 

women.) Cawnpore, 1869 ; Laoknow, 1869 ; Cawnpore, 1875 ; Bareilly, 1880 j Allahabad, 
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1885 ; Delhi, 1889. The Bride's Mirror or Mir'StuU'Arus. Edited in the Roman Oharaeter 
icith a Vocabulary and Notes by 0, E. Ward. London, 1899. The Bride's Mirror, a Tale of 
Domestic TAfe in Delhi forty Years ago, translated from the Original Ilindustani by G. B. Ward. 
London, 1903. 

Banatn’n-na'sh. (A Tale of Indian Life,— « sequel to the preceding.) Agra, 1868 ; ib.,. 
1872; Cawupore, 1879; Agra, 1888; Cawnpore, 1882; ib., 1888. 

Taubatu'n-nafSl^. (A novel on the importance of edncation and religions training.) Agra,- 
1874 ; Cawnpore, 1879 ; Allahabad, 1885 ; Delhi, 1889 ; Lahore, 1895. The Taubatu-n^NasiBi 
(liepenlance of Nussooh) of Maulvi Bdji Hdfiz Nasir Ahmed of Delhi , , , Edited with 

Notes and Index, by H. Kempson. London, 1886. Second Edition of the first five chqptigrB,. 
with annotations and vocabnlary by the same. London, 1890. 

Tl^e Repentance of Nussooh. Translated from the original Hindustani by M. Kempson. 
London, 1884. 

(Extract from the Tanbata'n-naKiih, in J. Vinson's Manttel de la Langue Hindoustani, pp. 120* 
and fi. See Section II.) 

NihIl Ohjiitd (LinSRi) and gfitER 'Am ArsQs, — {Q%d-e Bakawall, also called Mashab-e 'I^q.) Qooli 
Bukatvulee, a Tale translated from the I'ersian into Hindoostanee, by Moonshee Nihal Ohund,. 
under the sniierintendence of J. Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1804. Mushubi Ishq, or the Oooli 
Bukatoulee, written in the Oordoo Dialect, by Moonshee Nihal Ohund . . . and.afteru>ards 

revised by Meer Sher Ulee Ufsos . . . Second Edition. Bevised . . . by T. Roebuck. 

Calcutta, 1815. Another Edition, edited by Muhammad Faif and Muhammad Bama^Kn. 
Calcutta, 1827. Another Edition, Calcutta, 1832. Muxubai Ask. A Translation into the- 
Hindoostanee Tongue of the popular Persian Tales, entitled Ooolai Bucawley, by Moonsey 
Neehalchund Lahoree, under the superintendent (etc) of John Gilchrist. Sixth Edition. 
Bombay, 184.3. Other editions, Calcutta, 1846; Lucknow, 1848; Bombay, 1850 (in one volume- 
with Mahd! ‘All Khftn'a Yusuf Zulaikhtt and Mir ^asan's Si^iWhbayttn) ; Oawnpore, 1851 ;; 
Delhi, 1852 ; Cawnpore, 1859 ; ib., 1869 ; Delhi, 1872 (in the N&gari oharaeter) ; ib., 1878 (with 
illustrations) ; ib., 1887 (NSgari character) ; Cawnpore, 1875; Lucknow, 1875 ; ib., same year ; 
Cawnpore, 1876 ; Delhi, 1876 ; Cawnpore, 1877 : (illustrated) ; ib., 1879 ; Delhi, 1879; MadruB, 
1879; Delhi, 1881 (illustrated) ; Benares, (P) 1887 ; Cawnpore, 1889. 

Extracts from the Oooli Bukawullee are in Vol. II. of Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selee- 
tions. See Section III. 

A translation into English by Lieut. R. P. Anderson was published in Delhi in 1851. I have- 
not seen it. 

Abrig4 du Roman hindoustani intitul/ La Rose de Bakawali. Journal Asiaiique, II., xvi. (1835), 
pp. 193 and 338. Separate reprint, jmr U. Garoin de Tassy. Paris, 1835. La Doctrine de 
r Amour ou Taj-uhnuluk et Bakawali, Roman de PhilosophienMgiueuse,par Nihal Ohand de Delhi 
(sic), traduit de V Hindoustani, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris (in Revue de V Orient'), 1858. 

OssTBRLT, Hebvann,— S ee Mazbar ‘All Kb&ii WiU. 

PabahIitanda, Panpit, — S ee Bih&il lAl. 

Pioo, PuaLiESB/~See Muhammad Taql, Mir. 

PiROOTT, Fbedebio,— S ee Arabian Nights ; Lakshmap Sihgh, R&j&. • 

Platts, JoHR,*~See Ikrftm ‘All ; Ma^har 'All Kh an Wilft. 

Poosoh, W. R.,— See Lai Kavi. 

Pbioe, Capt. William,— S ee Amman, Mir; Bahadur 'All, Mir; Lil Kavi; Ma;char *AIi Kb&nWil§-> 
Nih&l Chand (L&hOrl) ; ghto 'All AfsOs. 

PriRS LXl Panpit, — S ee Arabian Nights. 

Rajab *Al1 BSo, SobTTr, MirzI,— S ee Arabian Nights. 

RaAo LIl (Chamah), — S ee K&zim 'All Jawfin. 

Barxiko, Lieut. -Col. G. S. A.,-'See B^san, Mir; Mn)^ammad Rafl*. 

Ratar NiTH Dab, Panpit, (SabsuXb), — Shamsu'f-pi^’i. Cawnpore, 1879. 

FasHna-e Az&d. (A Story reprinted from the Awadh Alsihbar). Part I. Lucknow, 1880-. 
2nd Edition, Pts. II,*IV., Lucknow, 1887. 3rd Edition (4 Pts.), Cawnpore, 1889-91. 

Hu^shv. 2nd Edition, Lucknow, 1895. 

Bair-e Kuhsdr. Lucknow, 1890. 

Besides the above Novels, Ratan NAtb has written translations of (1) * Don Quixote ' ; under 
the title of lOmdSf Faujdttr. 2 Pts. Lucknow, 1894. (2) 'Russia,' by Sir D. M. Wallace;. 
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under the title of T^rtkh-e Jic^tya. Lucknow, 1887. And (3) ‘ Letters from High Latitodesy* 
by the Earl of Dnftarin. Lucknow, 1888. 

Dr. CHABt.Es, — See Ikram ‘Ali. 

Roebuck, Capt. Thomas, — See Amman, Mir ; Hafizu’d-din Ahmad ; Nih&l Chand (L&hOtl). 

Sadal MiSsa, — GhandrUwatl. Benares, I'JOl, Nagarl Prachurinl Sabhl Granth-m&lA, No. 2. [A traxAla* 
tion of the N&sik^tOp&khyana made in 1803. S. M. was a contompovaiy of Lallu L&l at the 
College of Fort William. Ho wrote several Hindi works, but this appears to be the only one 
that hns been printed. It is a translation of the Sanskrit UdaikStHpakhijQ.na^ 

Saiyid Husain, MuNsaT, — See Ikram *All. 

SardXb, — See Sur Das. 

* RABgjilB, — See Ratan Nath Dar, Pandit. 

SaudX,— See Muhammad Bafi*. 

ShApT LXb Chahan, — See Arabian Nights. 

Srakespkab, John,— 'See Kazim 'Ali Jawan; ‘All Afsos. 

ggAMsu'O'PiN A9MA0, MiJNgjiI, — See Arabian Nights. 

§SABAR, — See Muhammad 'Abdu’l-^allm. 

ShSk *AlI AksOs, MIr, — Bdigh-e Urdu, the Hose Garden of Jlindoostan ; translated front Shykh Sadee'a 
original Nursery or Persian Qoolistan of Sheeraz, by Meer Slier Ulee Ufsos . . . under 

the direction and superintendence of John Gilchrist. Calcntla, 1802. Other Editions : Calcatta, 
1808 ; Madras, 1844 ; Bombay, 1846 ; Delhi, 1848 ; Bombay, 1851 (without prefatory matter). 

:8hBB ‘AlI AvbOS, MTB, — Araish-i mnhfil, being a Mi-story in the IJindoostunce Language of the Ilindoo 
Princes of JDihlee from Joodishtur to Pithoura. Compiled from the Khoolasut-ool Mind [of 
Sujdn Itdy'\ and other Authorities, by Moor Shcr Ulce Ufsos. Calcutta, 1808. lOther Editions : 
Calcutta, 1848 ; Lahore, 1867 ; Lucknow, 1870. The Araish^i-mah/il, printed for the use of the 
junior Members of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Services. Thirtl Edition, revised and corrected by 
W. Nassau Lees. Calcatta, 1863. 

Selections from this work will bo found in Shakespear's Muntakhabat-i- Hindi (1817) and in 
Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections (1830). See Section III. 

The Araish'i-mahjil, or the Ornament of the Assembly, literally translated from the Oordoo by 
M. H. Court. Allahabad, 1871 ; Second Edition, Calcutta, 1882. 

Ardi^’C Ma^fil or Assemblage of Ornament (sic). Ten Sections of a Description of India, 
being the most interesting Portion of J. Shakespear’s Muntakhnb/Lt-i’nindt , . . Translated 

from the Hindoostanee and accompanied with Notes, explanatory and grammatical, by N. L. 
Benmohel. Dublin, 1847. ■ * 

Quelque I.ignes sur les Sciences des Indes, extraites de V Araich~i-Mahjll, de Mir Cher Aly 
Afsos, et traduites de V Hindoustani, par M. Garoin de Tassy. Journal Asiatique, IX. (1826), 
pp. 97 and ff. 

Quelque TAgnes sur les Fruits et les Fleurs de VHindostan, extraites de VAra'ich-i-Mahfil, ou 
Statistique et Histoire do VHindostan, par Mir Cher- Aly~ Afsos, et tradnite de VHindoustani, 
par M. Garcia de Tassy. Journal Asiatique, XI. (1827), pp. 94 and ff. 

Histoire du Bbgne des Pandavaa dans VHindoustan, traduite dn Texts hindoustani de VAratch-i- 
Madtfil de Mir Oher-i-Ali Afsos. Par M. PAbbS Bertrand. Journal Asiatique, III., xiv., 
1842, pp. 71 and ff. 

Histoire des Rom de VHindoustan aprbs les Pandavas, tradnite du Texte Hindoustani de Mir 
Oher-i Ali Afsos. By the same. Ib., IV., iii., 1844, pp. 104 and ff. ; 229 and ff. ; 354 and ff* 

Note. — There is another and altogether different Arftish-S Mah61 by Haidar HalshSil Haidarl, 
which deals with the Story of l^atim I'M. The two works have often been confounded. 

^IB *AlI Arsfls, MiP, — See Qaidar BaUiah (Haidarl) ; NihSl Chand (LahOrl). 

SliATBB, Bby. S.,— See Infl]t& Alllh Bib&n, called InfiltS. 

Shall, G., — See ^Mdar Bakbsh (l^Mdari). 

Smith, L. F., — See Amman, Mir. 

Shtth, William Cabmiorakl, — See Muhammad Taqi, Mir. 

JSTTdak Yikyif—Sujitn-eharitra (an account of the wars of SujAn Sihgh of Bharatpur), edited by RftdhA- 
kfishpa Dis, in NBgarl PraohAripI Granth-mftlB, No. 3. Benares (printed Allahabad), 1902, 
[Snj&n Singh, also known as Stlraj Mall, died in 1764.] 
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SOb DlSt’^Sur'tSgar ; Lucknow, 1864 ; Agra, 1876 ; Lucknow, 1880. 

Dfishfikgf ; Lucknow, 1890 (with the commentary of Sardar, oalled Sshitt/alaharf) ; Benares, 
1869 (with a oommentazy by Giridhar Gosw&ml) ; Patna, 1889 (with a commentary by Hari4> 
chandra). 

Many editions of portions of the Sur-tdgat have appeared in India. 

StImal Dis, KaytrIj, — S ee Cliand Bardii. 

TAgsl.vu'P'Dlx, — Qiffa-e KSmrUp 0 Kald. Les Aventtirfit de Kamrup, par Talicin-uddin, publides en 
Sindotutanif par M. Garcin de Tassy . . . Paris, 1835. 

Les Aventure$ de Kamrup, texte hindoustani romanied, d’aprie I* Edition de if, Oarein de Taety, par 
M. l'Abb4 Bertrand. Paris, 1859. ^ 

Vocabulaire hindouetani-frangaie pour le Texte den Aventures de Kamrup, par MM. Gnroin de Tassy 
et rAbb5 Bertrand. Paris, 1857. 

Lea Aventuren de Kamrup, par Tahetn^uddin ; tradniten de VHindottntani, par M. Gnroin de Tassy 
. . Paris, printed under the auspices of the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain 

and Ireland, 1834, 

Ton, Col. James, — See Chand Bard&i. 

Toiek, Lieut.-Col. (Gexeral Sir) A. C., — See Lallu L&l. 

Tolbobt, T. W. H., — See Arabian Nights. 

TOTIbIm SbItIb,— S ee Arabian Nights. 

Vinson, J.,— See Amman, Mir ; Kizim ‘AllJawtn; Muliammad Taql, Mir; Nazir Ahmad. 

Walt MugAimAn, usually known as NazIr, — Rulliydt, or Complete Works. Lucknow, 1870; Delhi, 
1877. Banjeira Kama (contains t*vo poems, viz., BanjSra Ndma, of the Story of the Giain 
merchant, and Achdr chuho-ka, or Pickled Rats). Lucknow, (P) 1860. Banjdra Ndma, and 
Miti Ndma, Lucknow, 1874. Oiri-hand-e Nagtr (a collection of short poems, of which tiie prin* 
oipal is the Jogi Ndma). Agra, (?) 1860. Lail% Majnsu-e Naalr (the Romance of Laill and 
Majotln in verse). Cawnpore, 1866; Delhi, 1873. Muntakhab~e Nagir (selections from his 
poems). Cawnpore, 1863 ; Bombay, 1880. 

WalIc’L'LIh, gjfilH, nsnally known as WalI, — Dttedn^i TFalf. Lea Oeuvres de Walt, publifea en hiu- 
doustani par M. Garcin de Tassy, Paris, 1834. Another edition, Lucknow, 1878. Lee Oeuvres 
de Walt. Tradition et Notes, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1836. 

Ward, G. E., — See Alj^f Husain and Nazir Ahmad. 

WilI, — S ee Majhar *Ali Nliaw WilA. 

Williams, MoNiEB,-r-See Amman, Mir. * 

YOoA'DhtIn Misba, — S ee Lallu Lai. 

2A0Q,->'See Mul^ammad Ibrahim. 

Section IV.— APPENDIX. 

Early Translations of the Scriptures. 

Schultzs, Benj., and Callenbebo, J., — The first four Chapters of Genesis in Hindost&ni, Translated by 
Schultze and published Callenbeig. Halle, 1745>46. Daniel by the same, Halle, 1748. 

ScBDLTZE, Benj., AND CallBnbebo, J., — Evaugelium Lucae, in Linguam indostanicam translatum a viro 
plur. reverendo Benjam. Sclmltsio, evangelico in India Missionario, edidit D. Jo. Henr. Callen-- 
bergius. Halae Sazonum, 1 749. The same, 1758. 

Arta Apostolorum, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax, 1849. 

Epistola Jacobi, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1750. 

Marci Evangelium, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1758. 

Erangelium Johannis, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1758. 

Johannis Aporalypsis, in Linguam, etc. Halae, 1758. 

Novum Testamentum, in Linguam, etc. Halae, 1758. 

Hcnteb, Will.,— ‘Tbs New Testament of Jesus Christ, translated into the Ilindoostanee Language, by Mirza 
Mohummud Fitrut and other learned Natives of the College of Fort William, revised and com- 
pared with the Original Greek by Will. Hunter. Calcutta, 1805. 

Sebanpobe Missionabies (Anon.),— TA^ e Nets Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ } trans-^ 
lated into the Hindoostanee Language from the Original Greek. By the Missionaries of Seram' 
pore. Serampore, 1811. [This is rather Hind!.] 

Dharm-ki Pdthl (the whole Bible). Serampore, 181 e, 1816, 1819, 5 Vols. 

Sebamfobe Missionaries (Anon.). — The Gospels translated into Braj BhikhA,. 

Serampore, 1822. The New Testament, 1827. 
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Serampore Missionaries (Anon.), — The New Testament translated into Kanauji. Soraiupore, 1822. 
Marttn, The Hbv. H., — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christy translated into the 
Hindoostanee Language from the original Greeks hy the Rev, 11, Martyn^ and afterwards carefully 
revised with the assistance of Mirza Fitrit and other learned Natives, For the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Serampore, 1814. Persian character. 

The same. Nagarl character. Calcntta, 1817. 

The same. Persian character. London, 1819. 

CnAMnERLAiN, J., — The four Gospels, translated into the Himhii Lans^iiage. Serampore, 1820. Acts to 
I. Corinthians, 1823, All these in Nflgarl type, 'fhe four Gospels in Kaithi type. Seram- 
pore, 1823. 

I'hompson, Rkv. J. T., — The four Gospels translated into Hindi; Serampore, 1826. Psalms, tb., 1836. 
Both in Nagarl. 

Bowley, The Rev. William, — The Ncio Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Ohrist, altered from 
Martyn^s Oordoo translation into the llindnee language by tho Rc^v. William Bowley, under the 
patronage of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society. Calcutta, First thi*ee Gospels, 1818-19; 
Fourth Gospel, 1820 ; Acts, 1822 ; Entire New Testament, 1826 ; an edition of tho four Gospels,, 
Calcutta, 1826, in the Kaithi character. 
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‘ It is sheer pedantry — nay, a misconception of the laws which govern Language as a living organism —to despise pithy and 
apt oolloquialisins, and even slang. In order to remain healthy and vigorous, a literary language must be rooted in the 
soil of a copious vernacular, from which it can extract and assimilate, by a chemistry peculiar to itself, whatever nourish- 
ment it requires. It must keep in touch with life in tho broadest acct*ptation of the word ; and life at certain levels, 
obeying a p^ychological law which must simply be accepted as one of the conditions of the problem, will always express 
itself in dialect, provincialism, slang.* — W, Abcuee in the Pall Mall Magazine for October 1899. 

As a dialect of 'Western Hindi, Hindostanl presents itself under several forms. 
These may first of all bo considered under two heads, viz. Vernacular Hindustani, and 
the Literary Hindostanl founded thereon. Vernacular Hindostanl is tho language of 
the Upper Gangetic Uoab and of Western Hohilkhand. Literary Hindustani is the 
polite speech of India generally, and may be taken as the vernacular of educated 
Musalmans throughout northern India, and of all Musalinaus south of the 
Narbada. Being derived from, and still having its roots in, vernacular Hindustani, it 
would be more logical to treat the latter first, but considerations of convenience lead us 
to reverse the process. Literary HindOstaiii is so widely known, and of such importance, 
that it must necessarily be taken as the standard dialect of Western Hindi. Its 
grammar and its various standards of literary style are fixed, and present a suitable form 
with which to compare the different vernaculars on which it is based, or to which it is 
related. I therefore commence by describing Literary Hindustani. 

The folluwiug is the approximate number of speakers of the two main divisions of 
nind6stjinl,—thc vernacular, and tho literary form of speech — 


Vernacular IlindOat^i ....... .*>,282,7.33 

Xjitorarjr ^Xmd^stanT ... ••••• ll,3i>0,4.3(> 

Total . 16,633,169 


Literary Hmdostdnly Urduy and Hindi. 

The word ‘Hindostan’ is Persian by origin, and means literally ‘the country of 

the Hiiidos or Hindus.* By it Indian writers connote the 
Name of the dialect. country between the Punjab on the west, Bengal on the 

cast, the Himalayas on the north, and the Vindliyas on the south. It includes tho 


^ The name is ‘ Hindostfini not ‘ riinrlastftnl ' as commonly w’ritten. All the early European writers spelt it correctly 
with o, not «. Th(! word rhymes in rersian and Urdft po<*try with ddsldn and bbstdn and the vowel of the second syllabic is 
consequently 6 , not u ; even the word now more gcmei-ally pronounced Hhidit should comsdly be Uindh and is often to be 
heard so pronounced in India (where the distinction between u and lost in Erftn, still survives) by accurate reciters of 
Pemian poetry. Ilindb npresents an (*arlier Hivdau^ being the modern Persian for the aiicieiit Headava^ i.e., a dweller in 
the country of the liapla hindu (Sanskrit, tsapta aindhu) or * seven rivers ' now ealled, with the omission of two (probably 
the Saraswatl and Drishadwati or (iliaggar), the ‘ Panj-fi,h.' See Lyall. Sketch of the Htmluetani Language^ p. 1. Sir 
Charles Lyall hnn drawn my attention to the following verse by Sa‘dl, TiMdn (ed. Graf, Muqaddimah 127) ; — 

' Sa'd] has shamelessly brouf^ht a rose to the garden and pepper to India,’ i.e., he has brought coals to Newcastle. 
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ancient Madhyadeia or Midland of Sanskrit geography, but extends far beyond it to the 
east.^ 

The word * Hinddstani * was coined under European influence, and means the 
language of Hindustan. It thus connotes much more tlian it literally signifies, for, 
besides HindCstani, three other languages, Bihari, Eastern Hindi, and Itajasthani, aru 
spoken in Hindustan, a tract inhabited by about ninety millions of people, and as large 
as Germany, Erance, and Spain combined. Even in the tract in which Western Hindi 
is a vernacular, and of which Hindustani may be considered as the standard literary 
dialect, it is only spoken as a general vernacular in a comparatively small area in the 
north-western corner. 


Early names. 


Where spoken. 


Tlie earliest writers on India (such as Te^y and Fi;yer) called the cuvvont language 

of India ‘ Indostan.’ In tljc early part of the eighteenth 
century writers alluded in Latin to the Lingua Indostanicay 
Hindustanicay or Mindostanica. The earliest English writers in India called the 
language ‘Moors,’ and it appears to be Gilchrist who about 1787 first coined the word 
* Hindustani ’ or, as he si^clt it, ‘ Hindoostanee.’" 

Literary Hindustani, as distinct from vernacular Hindustani, is current, in various 

forms, as the language of i)oJitc society, a7id as a lingua 
franca over the whole of India pro^^er. It is also a langiuige 
of literature, both poetical and prose. 

As most of those who possess the 230wer of si)eaking it use it as a second language, 

in addition to tlieir own vernaculars, it is impossible to 
give moi’c than an aj)proximatc number of the s])eakers 
amongst whom it is current. It is true that, especially in the larger cities, the 
Urdu form of Hindustani is tlie only vernacular of educated MusalinSns, but no figures 
are available for distinguishing these from the largo number of j)eo2jlc who are bi- 
lingual. Only for the Dakhini form of HindostanI are apiwoximatcly correct figures 
available. 


Number of speakers. 


The following table shows, jirovincc by province, the best estimate which I can put 
together of the number of jicople who speak Literary Hindustani, in some form, or 
otlier, by preference. I exclude from it the speaker's of Vernacular Hindustani wlio 
inhabit the Ui)i)er Uoab and West llohilkhand, and also all sireakers of other dialects of 
Western Hindi such as Bundeli, Kanauji, Braj, or Bangaru. The figures for Dakhini 
arc given as a total, the details being given later on, province by province, when we 
come to consider that form of speech more j)articularly. The figures for Assam, Bengal, 
the tTnited Provinces, Rajputana, Central India, Ajmere-Merwara and Kashmir, are 
estimates based on returns suj)j)lied for the Survey. The others are based on the Census 
figures for 1891, after making the necessary adjustments. 

In Bombay, I have taken the Hindustani of Gujarat and Sindh as Literary Hindu- 
stani, and that of the rest of the presidency as Dakhini. 


^ Tho eastern limit of the Madh:^ad^^a was what is now Allahabad. 

* Fergusgon in 1773 published a Dictionary of the Hindostan fanguage. For further particulars on this subject seethe 
Bibliogi‘aphy, ante. 
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Table showing the estimated number of speakers of Literary Hindostdnl in the varioue 

Provinces of India. 


Province. 


Assam 
Bengal 
Berar 
Bombay — 

Gujarat 

Sindh 


Burma .... 

Central Provinces .... 

Panjab ...... 

United Provinces ..... 

Baroda ...... 

Mysore ...... 

Rajputaua, Central India, and Ajmere-Merwara 
Kashmir ...... 

Add figures for Oakhini 


101,191 

18,009 


Kstimated number 
of speakers. 


32,290 

1,828,372 

4,000 


Total 


119,200 

83,094^ 

80,256 

1,329,801 

3,859,291 

11,026 

25,534 

322,000 

800 

3,654,172 


11,360,436 


Origin of the dialect. 


As already stated, Literary Uindostanl is based on. the vernacular Hindustan! spoken 

in the Upper Doab and in Western Rohilkhand. It grew 
up as a lingua franca in the polyglot bazaar attached to the 
Deilii court, and was carried everywhere in India by the lieutenants of the Mughul 
Empire. Since then its seat has been secure. It has been adopted as the language which 
every follower of Islam (the religion of the Emperors) speaks if he can, and its simple 
grammar and enormous vocabulary have rendered it able to fill the need which has 
ahvays been felt in such a polyglot tract as India for a lingua franca. It has also 
rcc(;ived, in at least two of its forms, considerable literary cultivation.® 

It has several recognised varieties, amongst which may be mentioned Urdu, Rekhta, 

Dakhini, and Hindi. Urdu is that form of Hindustan! 
M'hich is written in the Persian character, and which makes 

* .Mofit of these are probably speakers of Dakhinl, but no certain information is available. 

^ It will be noticed that this account of Hindditftnl and Us origin differs widely from that which has been given hitherto 
bj most authors (including the present writer), which was ba.sed on Mir Amman's preface to the ' B&gb o Bahllr.* Accord* 
iug to him Urdu was a mongrid mixture of the languages of the various tribes who flocked to the Delhi bazaar. The explana- 
tion given above was first put forward by Sir Charles Lyall in the year 1880, and the Linguistic Survey has shown the entire 
correctncHB of his view. Hindostfiin is simply the vernacular of the Upper Doab and Western Bobilkhaud, on which a 
^seitaiii aniouni of literary polish has beer, bestowed, and from which a few rustic idioms have been excluded. 


Urdu. 
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a free use of Persian (including Arabic) words in its vocabulary. The name is said to 
bo derived from the TJrdu-e mu* alia or royal military bazaar outside the Delhi palace. 
It is spoken chiefly in the towns of Western Hindostau, by Musalmans and by Hindus 
who have fallen under the influence of Persian culture. Persian vocables are, it is true, 
employed in every form of Hindostanl. Such have been admitted to full citizenship 
•even in the rustic dialects, or in the elegant Hindi of modern writers like Harisli- 
chandra of Benares. I'o object to their use would be afTected purism, just as would be 
the avoidance of the use of all words of Latin derivation in English. But in what is 
known as High Urdu the use of Persian words is carried to almost incredible extremes. 
In writings of this class we find whole sertences in which the only Indian thing is the 
grammar, and with nothing but Persian words from beginning to end. It is curious, 
however, that this extreme Per.sianisation of Hindostani is not, as Sir Charles Lyall 
rightly points out, the work of conquerors ignorant of the tongue of the people. On the 
•contrary, the Urdu language took its rise in the efforts of the ever pliable Uindu to 
assimilate the language of his rulers. Its authors were K.ayasths and Khalris employed 
in the administration and acquainted with Persian, not Persians or Persianised Turks, 
who for many centuries used only their own language for literary purposes.* To these 
is due the idea of employing the Persian character for their vernacular speech, and the 
<consequcnt preference for words to which that character is native. ‘ Persian is now no 
foreign idiom in India, and though its excessive use is repugnant to good taste, it would 
be a foolish purism and a political mistake to attempt (as some have attempted) to 
.eliminate it from the Hindu literature of the day.’ I have made this quotation from 
■Sir Charles Lyall ’s work, in order to show what an accomplished scholar has to say on 
one side of a much debated question. That the general principle which he has enun- 
ciated is the correct one I think no one will dispute. Once a word has become domesti- 
cated in Hindostanl no one has any right to object to its use whatever its origin may be, 
and opinions will only differ as to what words have received the right of citizenship and 
what have not. This, after all, is a question of style, and in Hindostanl, as in English, 
there arc styles and styles. For myself, I far prefer the Hindostanl from which Avords 
whoso citizenship is in any way doubtful are excluded, but that, I freely admit, is a 


.matter of taste. 

Bekhta {i.e. ‘scattered’ or ‘crumbled’) is the form which Urdu takes when used 

for poetry. Tlie name is derived from the manner in which 
^***^**‘ Persian w'ords are * scattered * through it. "When poems are 

written in the special dialect used by women, which has a A'ocabulary of its own, it is 
known as Bekhtl.* 

Dakhinl® is the form of Hindostani used by Musalmans in the Deccan. Like Urdu 

it is written in the Persian character, but is much more free 
from Persianisation. It uses grammatical forms (such as 


DakhinT. 


' English \h being introduced into Bengali in the same way by English-knowing Babua. When these gentlemen talk 
amongst themsolves in Beiigalii sometimes every second word is English, Once in Monghyr I overheard one Babu say to 
another ‘ 8 deier climate const it utiou8r jauya ati healthy/ A native horse-doctor ouoe said to me about a dog licking his 
•wound, ^Kutta-ka-naliva bahut antiseptic hai', and Mr. Qrahamo Bailey has heard oi.e Panj&bl dentist say to another ‘conti- 
nually exoavatc na kard/ ^ ^ 

* It is hardly nen^essary to point out that much of the preceding account of Urdu is based on Sir Charles Lyall 's 

'Sketch qfthe Hindustani Language.' 

’ Hakhinl is separately described on pp. 5S and iQE. 
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mere-ko for mujU-ko) which are common in rustic parts of Northern India, but which arc 
not found in the literary dialect, and in the Southern Deccan it does not use the agent 
case with ne before transitive verbs in the past tense, whieh is a characteristic feature of 
all the dialects of Western Hindostan. 

The word ‘ Hindi * is used in several different meanings. It is a Pereian, not an 

Indian word, and properly signifies a native of India, as 
distinguished from a ‘Hindu’ or non-Musalman Indian. 
Tims Amir Khusrau says, * whatever live Hindu foil into the King’s hands was pounded 
to death under the feet of elephants. The Musalmans who were Hindis hatl th(?ir lives 
spared.’ In this sense (and in this way it is still used by natives) Bengali and Marathi 
are as much Hindi as the language of the Doab. On tlie other hand, Europeans use tlie 
word in two mutually contradictory senses, Hz. sometimes to indicate the Sanskritised, 
or at least the non-Persianiserl, form of Hindostani, wliich is employed as a literary form 
of sx)eech by Hindus, and wiiich is usually written in the Nagari character : and 
sometimes, loosely, to indicate all the rural dialects spoken between Bengal proper and 
the Panjab. Li the present pages, I use it only in the former sense. This Hindi, there- 
fore, or, as it is sometimes called, * High Hindi ’, is the prose literary language of those 
Hindus of Upper India who do not employ Urdu. It is of modern origin, having been 
introduced under English influence at the commencement of the last century. Up till 
then, when a Hindu wrote prose and did not use Urdu, he wrote in his own local dialect, 
Awadhi, Bundeli, Braj Bhakha, or what not. Lallu Lai, under the inspiration of Dr. 
Gilchrist, changed all this by Avriting the A\'cll-knoAvn Prem Sagar, a work Avhich was, so 
far as the prose portions went, practically Avritten in Urdu, AAdth Indo- Aryan Avords 
substituted wherever a writer in that form of speech AA Ould use Persian ones. It Avas 
thus an automatic reversion to the actual vernacular of the Upper Doab. The course of 
this novel e.Kperiment was successful from the start. The subject of the first book 
Avritten in it attracted the attention of all good Hindus, and the author’s style, musical 
and rhythmical as the Arabic saj*, pleased their eai*s. Then, the language fulfilled a want. 
It gave a lingua franca to the Hindus. It enabled men of Avidely different provinces to 
converse with each other Avithout having recourse to the (to them) unclean words of the 
Musalmans. It avus easily intelligible eA'crywhere, for its grammar was that of the lan- 
guage AA'hich every Hindu h.ad to use in his business relations Avith Government officials, 
and its vocabulary was the common property of all tluj Sanskritic languages of Northern 
India. Moreover, veiy little prose, excepting commentaries and the like, had been 
written in any modern Indian vernacular before. Literature had almost entirely con- 
fined itself to verso. Hence the language of the Prtun Sagar becanu*, naturally enough, 
the standard of Hindu prose all over Hindostan, from Bengal to the Panjab, and has held 
its place as such to the present day. NoAV*a-days no Hindu of UpjAer India dreams of 
Avriting in any language but Hindi or Urdu Avhen he is writing jirose ; but when betakes 
to verse, he at once adopts one of the old national dialects, such as the AAvadhi of Tulsi Das 
or the Braj Bhakha of the blind bard of Agra. Only of very late years have attempts 
been made to write poems in Hindi, with, in the opinion of the present writer, but 
moderate success. Since Lallu Lai’s time Hindi has developed for itself certain rules of 
style which differentiate it from Urdu, the principal ones relating to the order of 
words, which is much less free than in that form of Hindustani. It has also, of late 
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years, fallen under the fatal spell of Sanskrit, and is showing signs of becoming in the 
hands of Pandits and under the' encouragement of some European writers who have 
learned Hindi through Sanskrit, as debased as literary Bengali, without the same excuse. 
Hindi has so copious a vocabulary of its own, a vocabulary rooted in the very beings of 
tlie sturdy peasantry upon whose language it is based, that nine-tenths of the Sanskrit 
words which one meets in most modern Hindi books are useless and unintelligible excres- 
cences. The employment of Sanskrit words is supposed to add dignity to the stylo. One 
might as well say that a graceful girl of eighteen gained in dignity by masquerading in 
the furbelows of her great-grandmother. Some enlightened native scholars arc struggling 
hard, without disidaying an affected purism, against this too easily acquired infection, 
and we may hope that their efforts will meet with the encouragement which they 
deserve. 


We may now define the three main varieties of Hindostani as follows ; — HindOstanl 

Definition of ‘HindsstsnV primarily the language of the Upper Gangctic Doab, and 

•Urdu’ and ‘Hindi.’ js also tlio linQtta franca of India, capable of being written 

in both Persian and Deva-nagarl characters, and without purism, avoiding aliko the 
excessive use of either Persian or Sanskrit words Avhen employed for literature. The 
name ‘ Urdu * can then be confined to that special v.aricty of Hindostani in which Persian 
words are of frequent occurrence, and Avhich hence can only be Avritten in the Persian 
character, and, similarly, * Hindi ’ can be confined to the form of Hindostani in Avhich 
Sanskrit words abound, and Avhich hence can only be written in the Heva-nagari 
character. These are the definitions which were proposed by the late Mr. Growse, and 
they have the advantage of being intelligible, while at the same time they do not overlap. 
Hitherto, all the three words have been very loosely employed. Pinally, I use ‘ Eastern 
Hindi ’ to connote the gi’oup of intermediate dialects of Avhich Awadiu is the chief, and 
* Western Hindi ’ to connote the grouj) of dialects of which Braj Bhakha and Hindo- 
stani (in its different phases) arc the best known. 


As a literary language, the earliest specimens of Hindostani are in Urdu, or rather 

Bekhta, for they were poetical Avorks. Its cultivation began 
Literature. Beccau at tlic end of the 16th century, and it rcceiA'cd 

a definite standard of form a hundred years later, principally at the hand of Wali of 
Aurangabad, commonly called ‘the Pathcr of Bekhta.’ The example of Wali Avas 
quickly followed at Delhi, where a school of poets took its rise, of which the most briUiant 
members were Sauda (d. 1780, the author of the famous satires) and Mir Taqi (d. 1810). 
Another school (almost equally celebrated) arose in LucknoAV during the troubled 
time at Delhi in the middle of the 18th century. The great difference betAveen the 
poetry of Urdu and that ivritten in the various dialects of Eastern or Western Hindi lies 
in the system of prosody. In the former the prosody is that of the Persian language, 
while in the latter it is the altogether opposed indigenous system of India. MoreoA'cr, 
the former is entirely based on Persian models of composition, Avhich arc quite different 
from the older AVorks from which the native literature took its origin. Urdu prose came 
into existence, as a literary medium, at the beginning of the last century in Calcutta. 
Like Hindi prose it was due to English influence, and to the need of text-books in both 
forms of Hindostani for the College of Port William. The Bag^ o Bahar of Mir Amman 
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and the ^irad Afroz of HaiiJju’d-din Ahmad, arc familiar examples of the earlier of 
these works in Urdu, as the already mentioned Preiii Sagar written by Lalld Lai is an 
example of those in Hindi. Since then both Urdu and Hindi prose have had a prosper- 
ous course, and it is unnecessary to dwell upon the copious literature which has poured 
from the press during the past century. The late Sir Sayyid Ahmad Bahadur is probably 
the most eminent among deceased writers of Urdu prose, while in Hindi the late Harish- 
chandra of Benares, by universal consent, holds the first place. Hindi, of course, has no- 
poetical literature. Urdu poetry continues to flourish. • 


Urdu and Hindi, as representing, each, one of the two great religious systems of 
Headquarters of Urdu and India, have their headquarters wide apart. Two rival cities 

claim to be the true headquarters of Urdu, viz. Delhi and 
LucknoAV. The styles of the writers of these two cities, and of their respective followers, 
show considerable points of difference. Putting a few matters of idiom, such as the use 
of the Infinitive as a Gerundive, or of certain verbs as transitive or intransitive, to one 


side, the main point of difference is that Lucknow Urdu is much more Persianised than 
the Urdu of Delhi. Lucknow writers delight in concocting sentences which, except for 
an au.xiliary verb at the end, are throughout Persian in construction and vocabulary. 
Delhi Urdu, on the other hand, is more genuinely Indian. Writers are not afraid to 
employ a word because it is of home growth. This avoidance of pedantry had been 
strongly advocated by the new school of Delhi writers which has come to the front in the 
last twenty years of the nineteenth century, and of whom, Nagir Ahmad, the author of 
several excellent novels, is the most illustrious example. The Urdu of his earlier works 
is remarkably clear and simple, and his writings exhibit both sturdy common-sense and 
a fine appreciation of humour. Other authors of this school who may be mentioned are 
Hall, Muhammad Qusain Azad (said by some to compose the purest Urdu prose that 
ever was written), Batan Nath Sarshar, and ’Abdu’l-^l^alim Sharar. All these writers, 
whether in prose or verse, arc apostles of naturalness as opposed to the artificial thought 
and diction of the Lucknow school. 


Hindi, also, has two schools of writers — that of Agra, and that of Benares. The- 
Hindi prose of Benares is as artificial as literary Bengali. It stands as a literary 
parallel to Lucknow Urdu, in avoiding the use of simple language as much as possible - 
and in confining its vocabulary almost entirely to words borrowed directly from Sanskrit. 
Native Indian words are eschewed as strictly as those of Persian origin. The school of. 
Agra, on the other hand, is not only much more free from Sanskritisms, but admits with 
comparative liberality foreign words which have achieved citizenship in the general* 
vocabulary of India. 

In connexion with this, it may here again be mentioned that Literary Hinddstanl 

Variou. standards of Literary “ founded on a vcmacular dialect of Western 

HindsstsnT. Hindi, but is still in living connexion with it. Different 

writers have not hesitated to employ in their works idioms borrowed from their own 
vernaculars, and many of these have won their way into what is the standard form of 
BX>eecb. Hence the literary HindOstanl of the time of Gilchrist is very different from, 
that employed at the present day. Idioms have fallen into disuse, and new idioms have 
been introduced, so that works like the Totd Kahanl or the Bagh. o Bdhdr are very 
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unsafe guides as to what is elegant modern Urdu. Many European writers have fought 
against this change, and have not hesitated to condemn new idioms as * ungrammatical * 
or as solecisms. They forget that the works which they consider to be classics were really 
first attempts at writing Hindustilni prose, and that a hundred years of practice, with 
an inexhaustible well of racy native idiom at hand from which to draw at will, has 
greatly improved a form of speech originally possessed of great capabilities. Mr. Platts 
was, I believe, the first to attack this too conservative method of teaching a language, — 
not as it is, but as the teacher thinks it ought to bo. He rightly insisted that grammars 
written by Europeans, however scholarly, cannot be considered as the ultimate court of 
appeal. The jus et noi'ma loquendi of the best writers of the time is the only criterion. 
The language cannot bo made to fit the grammars, but the grammars must be made 
to fit the language.^ It is a false purism which condemns the use of an apt expression 
because, although born of the soil, it has not been used by former writers.* 


Written character. 


nagari 


The particular alphabet in which Hindustani is written is usually a matter of re- 
ligion. Musalmans commonly emplo}’’ the Persian al])habct 
with a few additional signs, and most Hindus the Deva- 
or the Kaithl. Simple HinddstSni which is neither highly Persianised nor 
highly Sanskritised can be, and often is, written in both alphabets. It is quite common 
to find a book which appeals to a largo circle of readers issued in two editions, one in the 
Persian character for Musalmans, and one in the Heva-nagari character for Hindus. 
In this respect it should bo noted that many educated Hindus, and especially Eayasths, 
are equally familiar with both alphabets. 


When Hindustani is highly Persianised, and takes the form of Urdu, the Avords are 
often so foreign in sound that they cannot be conveniently I’eprescntcd in the Deva- 
nagari character. Hence Urdu is aUvays Avritten in the Persian character. Similarly 
highly Sanskritised Hindi does not lend itself to the Persian character and ahvays 
appears in Deva-nagari. Amongst fanatics who ought to knoAv better, but do not Avish 
to do so, this question of characters has unfortunately become a sort of religious shib- 
boleth. True Hindustani can be written Avith case in either character, and MusalmSns 
find it easiest to read it in the Persian and most Hindus in the Deva-nSgari. But, OAviug 
to the fact that the extreme varieties of Hindustani on each side can only each bo written 
in one character, these fanatics have confused alphabet with language. They say,. 
because a thing is written in Deva-nSgari therefore it is Hindi, the language of Hindus, 
and because a thing is written in the Persian character therefore it is Urdu, the lan- 
guage of Musalmans. Nothing could be further from the truth. The Ariitten character 
does not make a language. If it did, when wo Avrite Hindustani in Englisli characters, 
we should have to say it was the English language, and not Hindustani ; but not CA eii 


» A* example* of this borrowing from tko vemaoular ^Ualects, I may cite the use of ttn-nA instead of ufitg, to mean ' by 
1,.^ • grammarians have ezeroiaed thoir ingenuity over it, and some have condemned it as wrong. It is simply the 

very common vnmaoulariusd or wnf, which ia still retained in Dakhinl. In the literary language the » has been doubled 

under the jnfl v""* of analogy. Another example is the employment of ti in the sense of the dative instead of tO. All 
over northeni India kt ia frequently used f«p the dativt, and quite properly so. As we go cast it is the rule, and we never 
hear dd. All except Mr. Platts have tried to explain this kS as an oblique form, of kS. In phrases like 

eakAf ** “• •• simple. 

* Oompare the remarks of W. Arohw quoted at the head of this section. 

yoii. IX, PAST I. ^ 
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our fanatics would go so far as that,, although that is where their arguments would 
logically lead them. It is necessary to mention this because the policy regarding the 
alphabets which are officially recognised by some of the Indian Oovernments has been 
much misrepresented. When orders were issued enjoining or permitting in certain cases 
the use of the D^va-nSgari character for official documents, a cry was raised, which misled 
many well-meaning Muhammadans, that the Hiddi language was being introduced into 
our courts. Government was quite aware that Sanskritised Hindi was just as unintelli- 
gible to the masses as Fersianised Urdu, and took no steps towards introducing either. 
All that it directed was that, without changing the language, official documents should 
be written .in characters which would be most decipherable to those who had to read 
them.^ 

It is unnecessary to describe the USva-nSgarl and E^ithl alphabets. A full account 
of them will be found on pp. 7 and fE. of Vol. V, Ft. II of this Survey. Nor is it 
required to describe the Fersian Alphabet. The student \vill And all that he needs on this 
point in any HinddstSnl grammar. Suffice it to say that the signs employed for sounds 

peculiar to Indian languages, and not found in Fersian, are cib Ph, dh, 

f and ^ j rA. Instead of the four dots written over each of these letters we often 

And a small Thus dsj ^ ^ ^ j ^ J • • 


Hindostfini is so well-known a langui^e that it would be waste of space to give more 

HSndsttsnT Grammar. than the merest sketch of its grammar. I shall, however, 

deal at some length with what are known to Indian gram- 
marians as the praybgasy or * constructions ’ of a verb with its subject and its object. 

HindostSni, like every Aryan language of India, is derived from an ancient Indian 

dialect not unlike the old Sanskrit which wo meet in the 
Vodic hymns. This ancient dialect became changed in the 
course of centuries, and wo have specimens of it in various stages from about 260 B.O. 
down to, say, 1000 A.D. The modern vernaculars may be said to have become estab- 
lished on their present basis at about the latter date. 


The PraySsas and their origin. 


We may take Sanskrit grammar as illustrating in its main features the grammar of 
the ancient Indian dialect from which Hindost$ni is sprung. When wo examine this 
grammar we find that the verb is supplied with a very complete and somewhat compli- 
cated array of tenses. The present and one form of the future tense were fairly simple. 
They have survived, in an abraded form, down to the present day, although the represen- 
tative of the future is now-a-days excluded from literary HindostSuI. With the past 
tenses it was different. Besides an Imperfect the ancient Indian dialect had three 
tenses which expressed past time, a perfect, and two aorists. It had also a past parti- 


* The average native makes a business of deciphering any written document. He has first to r«ad it, —that is ths first 
stage, ->and then he has to gmsp its meaning.— that is the second, and subsequent stage. The two are, with the 

unoduoated, seldom concurrent. This is illustrated by the oft repeated phrase, * when he had read and undentoed' such and 
each a communication. Similarly the word for reading a letter to oneself is not parhnO, but pafk^tina, to read atuf fata. It 
may be added that in some parts of India, the local ohaiaeter is employed for writing UrdS. For the .1 -s 

Orissa use the OpTi character for it. 
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ciple, which was always intransitive, that is to say, in the ease of transitive verbs, it 
took a passive meaning. Thus, the past participle of the intransitive verb ‘ to go * was 

* gone,’ but that of the transitive verb * kill,* was not ‘ liaving killed,’ but was, passively, 

* killed.’ In the old Indian dialect, as in Sanskrit, this past participle was often used as 
a past tense, without employing any auxiliary verb. When its speakers wished to say 

* ho went,’ they often said * he gone,’ and when they wished to say * I killed him,’ they 
often said * he killed by mo,’ in which it will be seen that the participle still retains its 
passive sense. But there is another way of using the past participle of a neuter verb, — - 

i.e.t impersonally. When a speaker of the old Indian dialect wished to say ' he went,’ 
he as often as not (instead of saying * he gone ’) said * it (is) gone by him.’^ 

Now the true past tenses of the ancient Indian dialect had a very complicated con- 
jugation. There were two ways of forming the perfect, and regarding the mure com* 
monly used form, even Sanskrit grammarians were not agreed as to its rules. The two 
aorists were stiU more difficult to conjugate correctly. The formation of the past parti- 
ciple is on the other hand simple enough. As the language developed from the ancient 
Indian dialect it, according to a well-known law, proceeded along the line of least resist- 
ance, and gradually abandoned the whole compUoated array of past tenses and adhered 
solely to the employment of the past participle to express the idea connoted by a past 
tense. In doing so it retained all the methods of employing the past participle which 
existed in the old Indian vernacular, and also extended them by adding one of its own. 
When Hindustan!, therefore, wishes to express the idea of * he went,* it says either, — 

1. (Actively), *he gone,’ took chdld (Sanskrit, «« chalitafy) 

or 

2. (Impersonally) * by him it (is) gone,’ ua-ne chain* 

(Sanskrit, tena chalitam) 

Similarly, if it wishes to express the idea of * I killed him,’ it says either, — 

3. (Passively). * by me he (« as) killed,’ mavne tcoh mdrd* 

(Sanskrit, maya aa marital^) 
or 

4. (Impersonally) ‘ by mo with reference to him it was killed (or killing was 

done),* mat-ne ua-kd mdra. (The Sanskrit w'ould be maya taaya-krite 
mdrUamt but the impersonal construction with transitive verbs was not 
employed in Sanskrit). 

The fourth is apparently a development of the modern vernacular, based on the 
analogy of the second — at least there is no evidenoe that it existed in the ancient Indian 
vernacular from which HindostAni is descended. 

Wo thus see that there are three methods of employment of the past participle to 
express the past tense» Of these, one, the active one, is confined in Hindustan! to in- 
transitive verbs, one, the passive one, is confined to transitive verbs, and one, the imper- 
sonal one, is employed with both intransitive and transitive verbs, although literary 
Hinddstan! prohibits its employment writh the former. 

* It will be remembered that intraasitiTe rerba in Latin can idao be similarly employed in two ways. Jfor * I play/ we 
may say eitber, aetirely, Ivdo, I play, or, impersonally, Ivditur a me, it ie played by me. 

* This second impenonal form of a neater verb is exolnded from literary Hinddstanl, bat it oconrs in ver naoalar dialects. 

* I .do not pretend that this partlcnlar sentence is idiomatic HindSstSnl, bat it illustiatos what I wsnt to say, and the 
oonstroetion would, in certain eircumstances, be correct. 

VOIh IX, PSBT I. ** * 
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These three constructions (or prayogai) are named as follows by Indian gramma- 


rians — 

(1) The active construction is called the Karfari pvaydga. 

(2) The passive „ „ „ Karmaiii 

(3) The impersonal „ „ „ Shave „ 

One avow! morc. The past participle is an adjective, and is therefore liable to change 
for gender. 

In the Active construction it naturally agrees with the subject. If a man is gone, 
we say mard chald» but if a Avoman is gone, wc say *aurat chali. 

In the Passive construction the participle must agree in gender with what would be, 
i n English, the object. For instance, the phrase * the Avoman struck a hoi*se * must bo 
expressed passively by ‘ by the Avonian a horse (was) struck,* in which it is evident that 
the jmrticiple ‘struck* must agree AAdtli ‘horse,’ and not AA'ith ‘the AA'oman,* — thus 
^aurat-ne ghord mard. But, ‘the woman struck a marc* would be *attrat~ne ghorl mdt% 
in Avhich marl, struck, is put in the feminine to agree Avith ‘ mare.* 

In the impersonal construction, the participle should, properly speaking, be in the 
neuter, but that distinction of gender no longer exists in literary UindostSni, the mascu- 
line being at the present day alAA'ays substituted for it. Hence the participle is ahvays 
in the masculine. Thus ‘ the Avoman struck the horse * is ‘ by the woman Avith reference 
to the horse it was struck (or striking Avas done),* *aurat-ne ghore-ko mdrd ; and ‘ the 
Avoinan struck the mare * is ‘ by the woman with reference to the marc striking was 
done,* *aurat~ne ghorl-ko mdrd. 

It is of great importance that this system of construction should be thoroughly mas- 
tered. Otherwise it Avill not be easy to understand the interlinear translations of the 
specimens Avhich follow, in Avhich all three constructions are literally translated when- 
ever they occur. 


There is no difference of importance betAveen the declensions and conjugations used 
_ in Urdii and Hindi, respectively. Urdu often borrows 

compared. Persian constructions, such as the i^dfaU but these arc 

borrowings and nothing more. Besides the difference of vocabulary, there is, however, 
an important point of difference in the idiom of the two forms of HindostSni. This con- 
sists in the order of words. In Hindi prose, which follows the almost universal rule of 
all Indo-Aryan dislects, the order of words is fixed, and can only be altered for the sake 
of emphasis. Except Avhen the order is deliberately changed to lay stress on any parti- 
cular Avord, it is invariably, — first, the introductory Avords of the sentence, such as con- 
junctions and the like ; next, the subject ; next, the indirect object with its appurten- 
nnees; then, the direct object with its appurtenances; and, last oi' all, the verb. Adjec- 
tives and genitives precede the words they qualify. Por instance, the sentence which 
in English would run, — ‘ I give John’s good book to you * would run in Hindi prose, — ‘ I 
you-to John’s good book give.* In Urdu, on the contrary, the influence of Persian and 
of Semitic languages has greatly relaxed this rule. The Persian rule of order, or even 
the Semitic one (in which the verb precedes the subject), is often followed, and, especi- 
ally, the verb is frequently moved from the end to the middle of the sentence. So im- 
portant is this point of the order of words in a sentence that Hindi scholars make it a 
test as to Avhether the language of a book is Hindi or Urdfi, and in one notable case— the 
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Perso-Arabic element. 


T'^ahant theth Hindi-miy a work written by Insha (see p. 86) in the last century— a book 
which dues not contain a single Persian word from cover to cover is classed as Urdu 
because the writer ordered his sentences in the Persian fashion. He was a Musalman, 
and could not release himself from the habit of using idioms which had been taught him 
by Maulavis in his schoohdays. 

Hindustani Vocabulary. Tlio Vocabulary of Hindostanl falls under four heads, viz . : — 
(1) pure HindOstanl words ; 

^ (2) words borrowed from Sanskrit ; 

(3) words borrowed from Persian (including Arabic) ; and 

(4) words borrowed from oiher sources. 

The last group may bo dismissed without notice, such words exist in every language. 
As regards the Persian (and Arabic) borrowings, they do not come from the old 

Eranian language of pre-Musalman times (though that has 
also contributed a small quota), but from the Arabicised 
Persian of the Mugful conquerors. Thus, through Persian, the Indo- Aryan vernaculars 
have also received an important contribution of Arabic, and even some few Turki, words. 
The influence of the Musalman religion has opened another door for the entry of Arabic, 
and a few words have also been imported on the west coast from Arab traders. In the 
main, however, the Arabic element in all the Indian vernaculars, whether Aryan or not, 
came in with Persian, and as a part of that language. The pronunciation of the Persian 
words so imported is that of the Mughul times, and not the effeminate articulation of the 
land of the Lion and the Sun at the present day. Tlie extent to -which Persian has been 
assimilated varies greatly according to locality and to the religion of the speakers. 
Everywhere there are some few Persian words which have achieved full citizenship and 
are used by the most ignorant rustic, and wo find every variation between this and the 
Urdu of a highly educated Muhammadan writer of Lucknow, who uses scarcely a single 
In do- Aryan word except the verb at the end of his sentence. In all circumstances, 
however, it is the vocabulary and but rarely the syntax which is affected. Only in the 
Urdu of the Musalmans do we find the Persian order of words in a sentence. There has 
been no other introduction of Persian construction, nor are the Arabic words inflected 
(except by purists) according to their own rules, but they have to conform to the 
grammatical system of their host. 

The words borrowed from Sanskrit take two forms, according to whether they 
Sanskrit element. aro lifted straight out of the Sanskrit dictionary, spelling 

Tauama*. aiid all, or whether they are more or less mispronounced, 

and spelt according to the mispronunciation. Words of both classes are named Tat- 
aamaa or *thc same as “that” (*.c., Sanskrit),* and European scholars have named the 
corrupted Tataamaa of the second class aismi-Tataamaa. This borrowing has been going 
on for centuries, but has been carried to excess during the last hundred years. 

The pure HindOstani words form the backbone of the language. They are derived 

from the ancient Indian dialect which I have already 
Tadhhatat. mentioned as akin to classical Sanskrit. This ancient 

language passed through various stages and ultimately became Hinddstani, just as Latin 
passed through various stages and became Italian, French, etc. After the ancient Indian 
dialect had lost its pristine form, and before it finally became Hinddstani, it passed 
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through what is known as the Prakrit stage. If we borrow the terms of blood relatLon* 
ship, we may say that the ancient Indian dialect and classical Sanskrit were brothers ; 
that Prakrit was the son of the ancient Indian dialect, and the nephew of Sanskrit ; 
and that HindostAnl is the grandson of the ancient Indian dialect, and the grand* 
nephew of Sanskrit. Words borrowed by Hinddst&nl direct from Sanskrit are therefore 
grand-uncles of the genuine Hinddstani words, descended through Prakrit from the 
ancient Indian dialect, although we often meet them side by side in the same sentence. 
Nay, we sometimes find a grand-uncle and his own grand-nephew on the same pa^.^ 
These genuine Hinddstani words are called, by native scholars, tadbhavaa or * Having 
that ’* {i.e., Sanskrit, or, rather, its brother the ancient Indian dialect) for their origin.^ 
We thus find that the Indian element of the vocabulary of Hinddstani is made up of 
tadbhavas with a mixture, varying in amount, of tatecmas. 

To take examples, the modern vernacular word djhdt a command, is a Tatsama 
loan-word borrowed direct from classical Sanskrit. Its semi-Tatsama form, which we 
meet in some languages, is dyyd, and one of its Tadbhava forms is the Hindi ara, derived 
immediately from the Prakrit d^d. So also, m/d, a king, is a Tatsama, but rdy or rdo is 
a Tadbhava. Of course complete triplets or pairs of every word are not in use. Pre* 
qucntly only a Tatsama or a Tadbhava occurs by itself. Sometimes we even find the 
Tatsama and the Tadbhava forms of a word both in use, but each with a different mean- 
ing. Tlius, there is a classical Sanskrit word vamSa^ which means both * family ’ and 

* bamboo,' and connected with it we find in Hindi the semi-Tatsama banst meaning 

* family,* and the Tadbhava baa^ meaning ‘ a bamboo.** 

We thus see that for many hundred years classical Sanskrit has been exercising,, 
and is still exercising, a potent influence on the vocabularies of Hindostani. It is only 
upon the vocabulary that its influence has been directly felt. The grammar shows little 
(if any) traces of it. This has continued steadily in the course of its development since 
the earliest times. The influence of Sanskrit may have retarded this development, and 
probably did so in some , cases, but it never stopped it, and not one single Sanskrit 
grammatical form has been added to the living grammar of Hindostani in the way that 
Sanskrit words have been added to its vocabulary. Nay, more, all these borrowed Tat- 
samas are treated by Hindostdnl exactly as other borrowed foreign words are treated, 
and very rarely change their forms in the processes of grammatical accidence. For 
instance, ffhord, a horse, has an oblique form ghore, because it is a Tadbhava, but rdjd, 
a king, never dhanges in the oblique cases, because, and only because, it is a Tatsama. 
Now in all the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars the verb must change its form in the 
processes of conjugation, while nouns are not necessarily changed in the course of 
declension. Hence Tatsamas are as a rule never treated as verbs. If it is found neces- 
sary to do so, it must bo done with the help of another Tadbhava verb. For instance,, 
the word darSan, seeing, is a Tatsama, and if we wish to use it in the phrase * he sees,*^ 


^ In Bengali, in which the state of affairs ii exactly similar. I have seen in the narrative part oi a novel the tatsama 
word dipa-talaid, and in the very next line, in which one of the oharacters uses colloquial language, the corresponding tad- 
bhava^ diyd-saldt, a match. 

’ Tatsamas and Tadbhavas occur also in European languages. Thus, * lapsus ’ in * lapsus calami ’ is a Tatsama, and 
Mapse* is a semi-Tatsama. both meaning ' a falling,* while *lap* is the Tadbhava form of the word, with the different 
meaning of * the hanging part of a garment.* Similarly * fragile * and * redemption * are semi-TatsamaSf while * frail * and 
* ransom * are the corresponding Tadbhavas. 
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we cannot say dar^ane, but must employ the periphrasis darSan kari, he does seeing. 
On the other hand, in all the modern vernaeulars nouns need not be declined syntheti- 
cally. Borrowed nouns can always bo deelined analytioally. Hence Tatsama nouns 
(which are necessarily deelined analytically) are common, and, in the high literary styles 
of all the yernaculars, very common. Thus, although there are sporadic exceptions to 
the broad rule, it may be laid down as a universal law that Indo- Aryan vernacular 
nouns may be either Tatsamas (including semi-Tatsamas) or Tadbhavas, but that Indo- 
Aryan vernacular verbs must bo Tadbhavas. 


During the last century, the introduction of printing and the spread of education 

Evil results of exceMive employ Case of some modern Indo- Aryan languages, 

ment of Tatsamas. introduced a fashion of using Tatsamas in comparison with 

which the wildest Johnsonese may almost be considered to be a specimen of pure Saxon 
English. It has been proved, for instance, by actual counting that in a modern 
Bengali work 88 jier cent, of the words used were pure Sanskrit, every one of which was 
unnecessary and could have been represented by a vocable of true home growth. In 
such cases the result has been most lamentable. The vernacular has been split into two 
sections — the tongue which is understanded of the people, and the literary dialect, known 
only through the press, and not intelligible to those who do not know Sanskrit.* Litera- 
ture has thus been divorced from the great mass of the population, and to the literary 
classes this is a matter of small moment, for ‘this people, who knoweth not the law, are 
cursed.* 


Although Bengali displays the greatest weakness in this respect, and has lost all 
power of ever developing a vigorous literature, racy of the soil, until some great genius 
rises and sweeps away the enchantment under which it labours, other Indian verna- 
culars, especially Hindi, show signs of falling under the same malignant spell. The 
centre of Hindi literature is naturally Benares, and Benares is in the hands of the 
Sanskritists. There is no necessity, as may have existed in the case of Bengali, for 
Hindi to have recourse to the classical tongue. In themselves, without any extraneous 
help whatever, the dialects from which it is sprung are, and for five hundred years have 
been, capable of expressing with crystal clearness any idea which the mind of man can 
conceive. It has an enormous native vocabulary, and a complete apparatus for the 
expression of abstract terms. Its old literature contains some of the highest flights of 
poetry and some of the most eloquent expressions of religious devotion which have found 
their birth in Asia. Treatises on philosophy and on rhetoric are found in it, in which 
the subject is handled with all the subtilty of the great Sanskrit writers, and this with 
hardly the use of a Sanskrit word. Yet in spite of Hindi possessing such a vocabulary 
and a power of expression scarcely inferior to that of English, it has become the fashion 
of late years to write books, not to bo read by the millions of Upper India, but to display 
the author’s learning to a comparatively small circle of Sanskrit -knowing scholai’s. 
Unfortunately, the most powerful English influence has during this period been on the 
side of the Sanskritists. This Sanskritised Hindi has been lai^ely used by missionaries, 
and the translations of the Bible have been made into it. The few native writers who 


* The newly appmnted minister to a Scotch parish had made a round of visits to his people. “ He's a rale fine edicated 
man, the new meenister," said an enthusiaetio wife. “ Ay, ho's V that," returned the husband. " Ye dinna ken the meaning 
o* the haaf o* the words he uses.'* — St. Jameses Oageite* 
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have stood up for the use of Hindi un defiled have had small success in the face of su 
potent an example of misguided efforts. Arguments may be brought forward in 
favour of using classical Sanskrit words for expressing technical terms in science and 
art, and I am willing to admit their truth. I am not one of those w'ho (to quote a well- 
known example) prefer * the unthroughforcesoineness of stuff ’ to * the impenetrability 
of matter,* but there the borrowing from the jxirent language should stop. Tlvcro ia 
still time to save Hindi from the fate of Bengali, if only a lead is taken by Avriters of 
acknoAvlcdged repute, and much can be done in this direction by the use of a wise 
discretion on the ])art of the educational authorities of the provinces immcdiafely 
concerned. 


Very similar rerfarks apply, niutatis mutandis, to that form of Urdu which is OA'er- 
(r„-i — u- loaded Avith Persian AA'oi'ds. The Hindostani of Musalmans 

iLVil results or excessive 

Persianization. alAvays differ in its vocabulary from that of Hindus, but 

this is no reason for OA'erloading a naturally facile and elegant form of sjxiech with 
hundreds of exotic expi'cssions Avhich are unintelligible to nine-tenths of the author’s 
co-religionists. Urdu can be simple and Urdu can be pedantic. The simple belongs to 
India, the pedantic is an imitation of the language of a foreign country. There should 
be no hesitation in the choice made by a imtriotic Indian Musalman. 

After the foregoing general remarks it A\ ill suffice to give the annexed brief 

summary of the main heads of Hindustani grammar. It 
Urda and Hindi spelling. ^ remarked that in Urdu the so-called imijerfect ", 

Avhich has been carefully recorded in all the A’-ernacular specimens in the UeA'a-nagari 
character, is omitted. This is the usual method of writing Urdu. Por instance, the 
word meaning * to see * would be dekU^na in Hindi, but dekhnd in Urdu. 


Urda and Hindi spelling. 


This principle is followed in all the specimens of literary Hindostani. The imperfect 
letter is also omitted in the skeleton grammar. 
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(a) Maaeuline, 
(1) Tadhhavaa in 


HINDOSTANl SKELETON GBAMMAB. 

• I.— KOITNS. 


Nom. 

Obi. 


Sing. 

d 

9 


Plor. 

3 

8 


Tadbhavaa in d, which are nouns 
of relationship, and a few othors. do 
not change, except in the oblique 
plural. Thus, chdchd, an uncle ; 


No. 2. 

(2> Others- 


Sing. 


Kom. 

Obi. 


Plur. 

8 


(6) Feminine, 

Postpositions— 


Adjectives — 

(1) In f 




'Nom. 


(1) Mase. Tadbhavas in d 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Direct . • 

LAcc. (1) 

— 

Masc. d (OW. Sing, and Plur. 3). 
Fern, i. 

Nom. 

' f 

• 9r 

tya 


'' Acc. (2) 

kb 

(2) Others do not oh.-mgo. 

Obi. 

t 

iy8 


Agent 

nS 






Instr. 

s3 


(2) Others— 

r 



Oblique * 

Dat. 

kb, kS~liy8 



Sing. 

1 


Obi. 

s3 


Nom. 

— 

I 


Gen. 

kd, he, k% 


Obi. 


8 

1 


lIioc. 

m8, par. 



II.— I»K0170nK8. 


(a} Personal. 


Dir. 


Obi. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 


1st 


mat 

ham 

mujh 

ham 



(b) Demonstrative. 

(c) Relative. 

(d) Corre- 
lative. 

(e) Interrogative. 

(y) Indefinite. 

! 2nd 

1 

This 

That 

Who 

1 

That 

i Masc. 

• Fern. 

Neut. 

Any one. 

' Anyth&g. 

t8 

yah, yeh, yih 

icah, fooh, 
wuh 


s5 


i 

kaun 

kyd 

hbd 

kuchh 

, turn 

i 

yah,yeh, yih 

wah, tooh, 
ttuh 

J8 

te 


kaun 

— 

— 

— 

I 

! tujh 

is 

us 

Jis 

tis 


1 kis 

kdh3 

kisx 


turn 

in 

un 

jin 

tin 


kin 

i 

— 

— 

1 - 


(A) Begular, Transitiyo and IntransitlTO. 


Infinitiyo. 
Verbal noun. 
Pres. Part. Act. 
Past Part. Pass. 
Fut. Part. Pass. 


Root -f* nd, 

St -p — (obi. d). 

tt “P 
>« + d. 

+ nd. 


III.— VSSRBS. 

(B) Auxiliaries— 


(1) \/ hci. Pres. 


Conjunctive Part. 

„ 4- k3, har or karkk. 


c 

Sing. 

1 Plur. 

Noun of Agonoy. 

„ + nStcdld, -nehdrd. 

' (2) v/ th, PsBt 

J Maso. 

thd 

j th9 

Radical tenses— 


CPero. 

m 

i thi 


Pres. Conj. 

Fut. Ind.=Pros. Conj. 


Root + Personal endings. 
i» -t- $d. 


Participial tenser 
Past Ind. 

Past Conj. 


= Past Part. 
= Pros. Part. 


Periphrastic tenses-^ 

Pres. def. Pres. Part. 

Imperf. 

Peril Past Part. 

Plup. „ 

And many others. 


+ I?, etc. 

+ thd, 

'I- hu, etc., (intr.) or hai (tr.). 
+ ihd. 


Personal endings- 


Plur. 


1 

s 


Construction-^ 

Transitivo verbs. All tenses formed from Past Part., 
passiTe or impersonal. 

Other tenses active. 

Intransitive verbs. Active throughout. 


either 


Poisive . — Past Part. Pass., + the proper tense of y/ jd. 


1 

1 2 

3 

Sing. hS 

hai 1 

hai 

Plur. hat j 

hb 1 

hat 


(3) y/ hd, Regular, except in Past. See head (O). 

(4) y/ Jdf Regular, except in Past. See head (O). 


<C) Irregular Yerbs — 


Infinitive. 

Past Fait. Pass. 

(1) hbnd 

hud. 

(2^ marnd 

mud. 

(3) karnd 

hiyd. 

(4) dSnd 

diyd. 

(6) I3nd • 

liyd. 

(6) jdnd 

gayd. 

(7) thdnnd 

\hayd. 


CD) CausalB and double oausals— 

(а) Add d and tod, with shortening of root vowel. 

(б) Many neuter verbs form Causal by lengthening the vowel, 
(c) Irregulars. 

^ * Double causal. 


(1) ehhufnd 

(2) mnd 

(3) phafnd 

(4) phu(nd 

and others. 


Causal. 

chhdfnd 

tOrnd 

phdfnd 

phbfnd 


chhufdnd, 

tcftodnd. 

phaptodnd, 

phofwdnd. 


(B) Compound verbs — 

(a) From Direct Verbal Noun, Intensivos, Potentials, Completives. 

(b) From Oblique Verbal Nonn, Frequentatives, Deslderatiyes. 

(e) From Oblique Infinitive, Inceptive*, Permissives, Aoqnisitives. 
(<f) From Oblique Pres. Fart. Act., Continnatives, Statisticals. 
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DAKHINT HINDOSTANT or MUSALMANL 


Origin. 


The Musalinan armies imposed their language on their co-religionists in the Deccan 

from the first. At the present day, whether the language of 
Name of dialect. Country is Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, or some other Dra vi- 

dian form of S 2 )ecch,.tlie Musahnans of southern India all employ that form of 
Hindoslanl, commonly known as Dakhinl, the language of the Deccan, or as MusalmarJ, 

the language of Musalmans. It was in tlie Deccan that 
Hinddstaui, under the form of Urdu, first receivetl cultiva- 
tion, and it was at the hands of "Wall of Aurangabsul (cir. 1700), the ‘ Father of Ugkhta,* 
that a standard of literary form was given to it. Wall’s examjde was followed at 
Delhi, and from thence the poetical literature of Urdu sjjread over northern India. 
One result of its Deccan origin is that, even at the present day, we find, in Urdu 
poetry written in the north, idioms peculiar to Dakhinl that do not appear in 
standard prose. 

It is commonly said that Dakhinl is a corrupt Hindostanl. Historically speaking 

it woidd almost be truer to say that literary Hindostanl 

Relation to literary Hindustani. . -rr* v- j- - 

IS a corrupt Dakhini, for wo have seen that Hindustani 
literature took its origin in the Deccan. Without, however, going so far as that, it 
is not correct to look upon Dakhinl as a cormpt form of speech. The Musalman armies 
carried vernacular Hindostanl to the south before it had been standardised, and it 


Relation to literary Hindustani. 


then contained many idioms which are now excluded from literary 2 >r<>se. Some 
of these have survived in the Deccan. Such arc, for instance, the employment of 
the oblique genitive as a base for declension in phrases like mere-ku, to me, where the 
standard would have mujh-kd. Again, the oblique plural in S survives to the present 
day in the Vernacular Hindustani and in Dakhinl, but is excluded from Urdu prose. 
So also the nasalization of the infinitive, as in mdrna, to strike, is only a survival of 
the old neuter gender, which has disap 2 )eared in the modern literary languages, but 
is still common in the dialects. Other similar examples will be noted as they occur 
in the folloAving pages. 

Only in one respect can Dakhinl be called a corrupt language. In Madras and 
the south of the Bombay Presidency, no doubt under the influence of the surrounding 
Dravidian languages, the passive construction of the past tense of transitive verbs has 
b<M;n abandoned. Transitiv<; ami intransitive verbs are now treated in exactly the 
same w.ay, and though the subject is occasionally put into the agent case with ne^ 
the fie is altogether neglected as a factor in the idiom, and the verb agrees in number 
and gender with the subject (although in the agent case), and not with the object. 
In Central Bombay, on the other hand, the presence of Mar&^hl has -prevented the 
pro 2 )er em 2 )loyment of the agent case from disap][)caring. 


We may roughly take the Satpura Hills, south of the Narbada valley, as the 


Locality where spoken. 

Delhi 'and Lucknow. 


boundary between Dakhinl Hinddstani, as a recognised 
literary form of speech, and the standard Hinddst&nl of 
Taking the figures of the Census of 1891 as our basis, we may 


consider the following to be the approximate number of those who speak it. 
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Table ehotoutg approximate naniber of speakers of DakhinI 

Hinddstiinl. 

Berar • 

• 

• 

a 

a 

a a 

a 

• • 

274.102 

Bombay — 

Bombay City 

. 

• 

a 

a 

• • 

a 

'j4,4;31 


Thana • 

• 

• 

« 


• • 

a 

24,821 


Kolaba . 

a 

a 

a 

a 

• • 

e 

5,9.32 


Batuagiri . 

« 

a 

a 

a 

a a 

• 

25,867 


Kanara • 

• 

a 

a 

a 

e • 

• 

18,627 


Khandesh 

a 

a 

• 

• 

• • 

a 

117,844 


Nasik 

• 

a 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

47,977 


Ahmednagar 

a 

• 

a 

• 

• • 


48,847 


Poona 

a 

# 

a 

a 

• • 

• 

57,669 


Sholapur 

• 

• 

• 


a a 

• 

56.669 


Satara 

a 

e 

a 


• « 

• 

40,781 


Belgaum 

m 

\ 

• 


• • 


76,950 


Dharwar 

• 

s 

• 

« 

• • 


101.216 


Bijapnr 

• 

a 

• 

a 

* e 

a 

79,999 


Feudatories . 

a 

e 

a 


• • 


254,282 1 

1,051,912 

Central Provinces— 

Nagpur 

a 

a 

a 

• 

• e 

• 

41,616 


Wardha 

a 

a 


• 

« • 

« 

14,S36 


Chanda • 

a 

a 

• 

e 

e • 

• 

10,9.39 


Bhandara 

a 

e 

• 

a 

• 

• 

11,685 

79.076 

Madras — 

British Temtory 

• 

a 

• 

e 

a a 

• 

817,146 


Native States 

a 

• 

e 

e 

a a 

e 

17.707 

8.34,853 

Nizam's Dominions 

« 

e 

s 

e 

• e 

t 

e e 

1,198, .382 

Mysore • 

a 

a 

a 

e 

a a 

• 

a a 

208.928 

Coorg 

« 

a 

e 

e 

a a 

a 

a a 

Total 

6.919 

3,654,172 


The Authorities which deal with DakhinI arc included in the General Bibliography 

of Western Hindi. I here give a brief account of the main 
points in which the dialect differs from standard llindOstanl. 


Authorities, Grammar. 


DECLENSION. 


Nouns. — The oblique form singular is formed as in standard Urdu. The nomina- 
tive and oblique plural are often formed differently. The common rule is that the no- 
minative plural usually ends in e or a, and the oblique plural in B or you. Sometimes S 
is used for tlie nominative plural, and a for the oblique plural. 

The following are examples : — 


Norn. Sing. 

Obi. Sing. 

Nom. Plur. 

piyala, a cup 

ptydl^ 

piydle 

ande^ta, thought 

ande^ip 

ande^ie 

ghBfSt a horse 


ghSre 

kautea, a crow 

hauwS 

kauwfi 

bantySt a trader 

haniyg 

bantyf 

an acquamtan^* 

dshnd 

d^ndo 

dsnS, a sage 

ddnS ^ 

ddndya 


Obl. Flur. 



andSshyau 

ghdro 

dshndo 

ddndyo 


kauwyc 

haniyS 


* Many of tbeie speak the standard form of Hind5staul» but it is impossible to separate tbein out. 
VOL. IX, PART T. 
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Kom. 81ng, 

Obi. Sing. 

Nom. Plur. 

Obi. Plur. 

mahlndf a month 

mahina 

mahinya 

mahlnyd or myo 

mao, a mother 

mdo 

mawS or mao 

mdwS or mdS 

ghar^ a house 

ghar 

ghara 

gharS 

admi, a man 

ddml 

admyS 

ddmyi 

sli, an oath 

St 

8U 

MUWS 

8UwS or Buwd 

naddi, a river 

naddi 

noddy S 

naddyi 

The usual postpositions 

are : — 




Agent . 
Dative-Accusative 
Ablative . 
Genitive 
Locative 


i}&, nt. 

kUy kS, kOy ke-taty kataty kanCy to or fo(. 
BUy bU, BOy sBy BBy BSy Botly from, by. 
koLy {kdy ki) (as in the Standard). 
n^y m$y in ; jpd, pay pary on. 


Pronouns. — The following are the first two personal pronouns : — 



First Person. 

Second Person. 

:8ing. Nom. 

mat 

tUy tS, tat. 

Gen. 

merd (-re, -rZ), mujhy muj 

terd (-rey-ri), tujhy tuj. 

Acc. Dat. 

vnujhCy muje, munjiy mujh-kuy 
mere-kaniy etc. 

tujhSy tujCy tujh-kuy Ure-kanCy etc. 

Obi. 

mujhy muj, mere 

tujhy tujy tere. 

Plur. Nom. 

ham, hami, hamB, hamdrd 

turn, tum^y tumiy tumhSy tumhB. 

Gen. 

haindrd (-re, -rZ), hamSrd {-re, -rt). 

iumdrd (-re, -rZ), tumard (-re, -rZ), 


haman. 

tumany turn. 

Acc. Dat. 

hame, hamndy ham-kUy haman-kUy 

tumhB, tumndy tum-ku, tuman^ku. 


haniB'kUy hamdre-kaniy etc. 

tumhB-kUy tumdre-kane, etc. 

Obi. 

haniy haman, hamndy haniBy 

hamdre. 

turn, tuman, tumnd, tumh^, tumdre. 


The forms which differ from the standard should not be considered corruptions* 
They all occur in various dialects of Western Hindi and were brought down to the 
Deccan before Urdu \vas standardised. Special attention may bo drawn to the em- 
ployment of the oblique form of the genitive as a general oblique base. Although this 
is almost totally excluded from standard Urdu, it is common in all the vernacular dialects 
of northern Hindostan. The forms hamna and tumna are oblique forms of haman and 
(ufnutiy respectively, and point to iiajasthani influence. 

'ihc Demonstrative Frononns, including the Pronoun of the third person. 


are, — 


Sing. 

Nom. 

Acc. Dat. 
Obi. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

Acc. Dat. 
Obi. 


This. 

y^, yOy yeh, inSy I 
isSy isy is-kuy etc. 
isy (as an adjective, also) ye 

in, inUy inS, indy inhB 
in~kUy etc. 

iUt inu, inS, indy inhS, inhiy 


That, he, she, it, 

Oy tody took, Uniy u 
UBBy U8, UB-ka 
UB, 

uny unu, v^y unBy unhiy toe, by woh, 
nn-k^y etc. * 

Mn, unUty unS, ut^, unhB, unhB, 


tnan 


unan. 
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The singular is often used for the plural^ and vic6 v&tbu. 

The Agent Singular is often wte or and une or Mni. 

The Beflezive Pronoun is, — 

SlVOULAB AMD PlDBAXi. 

Nom. ap^ ap, ape^ apit apS^ ap^^ apas^, apart, self or selves. 

Gen. dp‘kd {-he, -hi), apnd {-ne, -ni), dprtd (-tte, -rtt), apart, apa> 9 , etc. 
Obi. dp, aprte, dprte, apart, apaa, apaa^^ 

• The BelativO} Correlative, and Interrogative Pronouns are,— 



Who. 

That. 

Who? 

Nom. 

Jd, jd,jirte,jin 

ab 

hb, hb, hdn, hin^, hin 

Obi. 

Jia 

Ha 

hia 

Plur. 




Nom. 

jd, Jd, jine, jirt 

ab 

hb, hb, hbn, hirte, hin 

Obi. 

Jin 

tin 

hin 


The Hindostan! Dative-Accusatives jiae, plur. jirths, and so on arc also employed. 
The Neuter Interrogative Pronoun is hyd or hd, what ?, oblique form kdhe, 
kdhi, or hi. 

The Indefinite Pronouns are hoi, obi. form hoi, kiai or kiau'; and huchk, obi. form 
huchh. These are used for both persons an^ things, but hoi is more often applied to the 
former, and huchh to the latter. There are also Jo-hoi, jitt-hoi, je-hoi, or jahoi, whoever, 
and Jo-huchh, Je-kuchh, or jahuchh, whatever. 

CONJUGATION- 

The Infinitive usually ends in nd, as in Standard Hindostani. Sometimes we have 
instead art, rt, or na. Thus, mdrrtd, ntdrart, or rrtdrn^; obi. masc. mdrrte or mdrn^ i tern, 
sing, mdrni ; plur. rttdrniya or mdrrtyd, to strike ; jdrt, to go ; dert-hd, of giving. 

The Present Participle ends in td, or, sometimes, in at or t, as in mdrtd or mdrat, 
striking ; dH, giving. The feminine plural ends in tiya or tya. Thus, mdrtiya or 
ntdrtya. 

The Past Participle ends in d, or sometimes in yd. Thus, mdrd or ntdryd, struck. 
The feminine plural ends in ya. Thus, mdrya, they (fern.) struck. The irregular forms 
are as in Standard Hindostani. We have, however, also such forms as hard or haryd, 
done ; nrndyd (for mud), dead. This participle is sometimes used Tvith the genitive of the 
subject, as in woh merd mdrg, hai, he is killed of me, i.e., I killed him. 

The Conjunctive Participle has many forms, such as nuir-ho or mdre-kb. Other 
forms of the postposition, attached to either mdr or mare, arc he, har, har-he, har-hb, 
har-har, hb, ha. Examples of other verl)s are hb-hb or hbe-hb, having been ; d^har or 
•de-har, having come. 

The Verb Substantive is thus conjugated,— 

Vreaent, I am. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1. 

h& 

hai or hi, hai 

2. 

hai 

hdi or he (Madras), hb (Bombay) 

3. 

hai 

hai or hi, hai. 


The plural is often used for the singular. 
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The Past Tense is that etc., as in the Standard. Sometimes we have athdt etc., 
instead of tha. 

The conjugation of the AotiVB Verb closely agrees with that of Standard Hin- 
dostani. The following are the main points of difference. 

In Madras the second person plural is the same as the first and third persons, as in 
tttm mdr^, you may strike. In Bombay it ends in o as in the StandaM. Thus, turn 
maro. The present subjunctive (old present) is often employed as a present or even 
as a future. The singular is commonly used instead of the plural. 

The second plural imperative ends in 5, B or au, as mdrd, marB Or marau, strike ye. 

The future is, as usual, formed by adding ga (masc. plur. ge; fern. sing, gi^ plur. gya) 
to the present subjunctive or old present ; thus, mat fndrU~ga, I shall strike. In Madras,, 
the 2nd plur. masc. is marBge, not nidroge. The singular is commonly used for the 
plural, as ham maregd or marege, wo shall strike. 

The conjugation of the past tense of intransitive verbs is as the standard. Thus, 
mat ohald, I went. In the case of transitive verbs custom differs. In Bombay, the 
standai'd idiom is followed, as ii^ tnat-ne mdrd, I struck ; mat-ne yeh hat Hunt, I heard 
this affair. In Madras, on the contrary, ne is usually omitted, and the verb is treated 
as if it were intransitive agreeing with the subject in gender and number. Thus, 
mat mdrd, I (who am a man) struck ; mat mdr^, I (who am a woman) struck. Some* 
times ne is used, but here it is pleonastic, and the construction is the same as when it 
is not used, the verb still agreeing in gender and number with the subject, and not with 
the object. Thus, d mdri or d~ne mart, she struck. TJie same idioms are employed, 
according to locality, for all the past tenses of transitive verbs. In Bombay, the 
passive construction is employed, while in Madras it is not. In Bombay, even, the use 
of ne is by no means regular. It is often employed witb intransitive verbs, — e.g., 
us-ne chald, he went ; and even with the present tense of transitive verbs as in mat-ne 
martd^hS, I am sti iking. 
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Points of difference from 
Literary HindSstSnT. 


The dialect of Western Hindi spoken in Western liohilkhand, in the Upper 

Gangetic Hoab, and in the Panjab district of Ambala is 
what T call Vernacular HindOstani, ihat is to say, it is the 
form of speech on which the Jiiterary Hindustani that took its rise in Delhi is based. 
Its grammar differs from that of the standard dialect in only a few minor points, and 
most of these are cases of surplusage, in Avhich two or more expressions can be optionally 
employed to connote the same idea. In such cases. Literary Hindostani has usually 
selected one form as the standard, and rejected the other. 

In its vocabulary, even amongst rustics. Vernacular HindOstani rather affects the 

use of Persian and Arabic words, which it often distorts in 
Vocabulary. borrowing. Thus, instead of using ma for mother, a 

Muzaffarnagar villager says maldaht which is a corruption of the Arabic todlida. Other 
examples of these corruptions are : — 

Mahaujat for watching, guarding. 

Kal for intiqdl, death (confused with the Sanskrit kdloy time, death). 

Tamakkua for tamassukt a bond. 

Mathal for matlahf intention, 

Vgdhl Tor guwdhl, testimony. 

The language of the State of Ham pur and of the districts of Moradabadand Bijnaur 

east of the Ganges and in T^cstern Hohilkhand, possesses 
Where spoken. strongest resemblance to Literary Hindustani. This is 

no doubt due to the influence of Islam, Avhich has always been strong in these parts. 
Crossing the Ganges we come into the Upper Doab betAvoen the Ganges and the Jamna. 
Por our present purposes Ave may take this as including (going from south to north) the 
districts of Meerut, MiizafTarnagar, Saharanpur, and tlu? plains portion of Dehra Dun. 
In the hill country of Dehi-a Dun the language is JaAuisari, which belongs to the Pahari 
group of Indo- Aryan vernaculars. The language of the Upper Doab also agrees with 
Literary HindOstani, but the agreement is not quite so strong, as sevm*al optional forms 
are employed, which do not occur in the standard dialect or in that of Western 
.Hohilkhand. Crossing the Jamna from the Upper Doab vve enter the Panjab. The 
Districts bordering on the west bank of that river, going from south to north, are Delhi, 
Karnal, and Ambala. The language of Delhi district (as distinct from that of the 
famous city of the same name) and of Karnal is not Hindostani. It is a distinct dialect 
of Western Hindi, strongly influenced by Pafijabi and Hd>jasthanl, called * Bangaru * or 
‘ Jatu.’ The influence of Bajasthani has disappeared in Ambala, and we may say tluit 
the language of the eastern part of that district including the adjacent parts of the 
States of Kalsia and Patiala is Vernacular Hindostani, more or less affected by Panjabi. 
In Western Ambala the language is actually Pafijabi. In this part of the country the 
boundary between the two languages, Panjabi and Western Hindi as represented by 
Vernacular Hindostani, may be taken to bo the river Gha^ar, anciently known as the 
Drishadvatl. Within these limits we can estimate that Vernacular Hindustani is 
employed by the following number of speakers. 
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Table ahmoing the estimated number of speakers of Vernacular Sinddstdni. 


Wbst Bohilkhand — 

Rampar State 39^,000 

Moradabad 909,400 

Bijnaur 600,000 

(Tpper Doab— 

Meerut 1,017,765 

Muzaffamagar 599,402 

Baharanpur 970,000 

Dehra Dun 90,000 

Pasjab— 

Ambala, Kalsia, and Patiala (Panjaur Niz&mat) . • ..... 702,166 

Total . i 5,282,733 


These figures do not include the number of people in these localities who are esti- 
mated to be speakers of Literary Hindustani under the form of Urdu. These last figures 
have been included in those for Literary Hindustani, and have, in each case, been esti- 
mated by taking the whole of the Urban Musalman population, half the rural popula- 
tion, and half the Christian population. The figures so arrived at are as follows 

Table sliming the estimated number of speakers of Literary Sinddstdni in the area 
in which the general language is Vernacular Sinddstdni, 


West Rohilkhahd — 
Raropur Staio 
Sioradabad 
Bijnaur^ 

Uppbr Doab— 
Meemt 

Muzaffamagar 
Babaranpnr • 
Delira Dun • 

Pabjab— 

Amfaalai etc. • 
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In the last three districts the number of speakers of Liiterary Hind5stani is small, 
and has not been estimated separately. 

It will have been seen that Vernacular Hinddstani is spoken in the north-western 
Typical characteristics of Corner of the area occupied by W estcrn Hindi. To its 

Vernacular Hind9stsnT. west it has either Pa$ljabi or the half- Rajasthani of Delhi 

and Karnal. To its north arc hill languages belonging to the Pahari group of Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars (which are all closely connected with Rajasthani), and to its south 
and east the Braj Bhaklia dialect of Western Hindi. 

• We are therefore entitled to assume that Vernacular Hindustani (and consequently 
Diterary HindostAni) is that form of Western Hindi which shows the Braj Bhakha 
dialect shading off into Panjabi and RAjasthani, and such indeed is the fact. 

In all the other dialects of Western Hindi, the typical ending of strong tadbhana 
jiarticiples, adjectives, and substantives is the letter d or au. For instance the word for 
* good ’ is hhalo or hhalaut that for * struck * is mnro or mdryau, and that for horse is ghord 
or ghorau. So the termination of the genitive masculine is kd or kau ; thus, ghbre- 
kaUj of a horse. In Pafijabi, the coi’resjwnding termination is «, not au or 5. So we 
find in hoth Vernacular and Literary HinddstAni the Panjabi termination d. Tlius, 
bhald, good ; mdi'd, struck ; ghbrd^ a horse ; ghbre-kd, of a horse. The last example would 
be, in Pafijabi, ghbre-ddy so that we see that Hinddstani, while preserving A«w, the 
suffix of Western Hindi, has given it the Panjabi termination d. It has not taken the 
Panjabi suffix <fa, as a whole. 

In its consonantal system Vernacular (but not Literary) Hinddstani uses the 
cerebml 1 / and I very freely. These do not occur in the other Western Hindi dialects, 
but are common in Eastern Panjabi and in Rajasthani. 

The oblique plural of nouns often ends in a, as in Paiijiibl and RajastliAni. This 
is excluded from ordinary Literary Hindustani, but is common in Dakhini. It docs not 
occur in other dialects of Western Hindi. 


The present tense of the Active verb is often formed by conjugating the old present, 
commonly called the present subjunctive, with the present tense of the verb substantive. 
Thus, beside the standard form mdrtd-hu, wo have also indi'U-hU, I am striking. The 
Imperfect is usually formed by conjugating the past tense of the verb substantive with an 
oblique verbal noun in e. Thus, mat mdre-thd, I was striking, literally, I was on strik- 
ing. These two forms arc frequently met in RajasthAni. They are also heard in tliat 
part of the Braj Bhakha area which lies between the Upper Doab and Rajputana. 

The above is sufficient to show the place? occupied by Vexmacular (and Literary) 
Hinddstani in relation to the surrounding dialects. There are other similar occurrences, 
which, together with those points which are peculiar to Vernacular Hinddst&ni itself, 
will be dealt with in detail when we come to the specimens. 


VOL. IX. PAUT I. 
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BANQARO, JATO, AND HARiAnT. 

We have just seen that in the district of Ambala the Vernacular nindostanl of the 
Tipper Doab merges into Fahjabl. South of Ambala, in the country along the west bank 
•of the Jamna, we find a disturbing element in the proximity, not only of the Pafijabi to 
the west as in Ambala, but also of EajastliSni, under the form of MSwatl, to the south. 
This tract consists of the districts of Karnal, Fohtak, and Delhi. It also includes the 
south-east corner of the State of Patiala, the east of the district of llissar, and detached 
portions of the States of Nabha and Jind which lie between Kohtak and Hissar. On the 
east it is separated from the Upper Doab by the river Jamna. Ou the north it has the 
district of Ambala, and on the soutli'tlie district of Gurgaon. On the west it is bounded 
by the State of Patiala and, further south, the rest of the district of llissar. That portion 
of the tract which consists of the east of the district of Hissar and of the country imme- 
diately adjoining is known to natives as Hariana. Th{; rest is known either as Hangar or 
Khadir. The bulk of the population of the whole tract consists of persons of the Jat tribe. 

As regards the Bangar and the Khadir, the latter is the land immediately on the 
west bank of the river Jamna in the districts of Karnal and Delhi. In Karnal, it is only 
a few miles wide, and is bounded on the west by a ridge which is the commencement of 
the Bangar, or high, dry, land. The Bangar extends right across the district into the 
State of Patiala where the country round Nirwana is also known as Bangar. South of 
Kirwana, in the Jind Nii^amat of the State of Jind the Bangar is continued, and goes on, 
over the whole of the district of Kohtak, into the eastern half of the Dadri Nigamat of 
Jind, and into the northern haK of that portion of the State of Nabha which lies to the 
west of Rewari in Gurgaon. To the west of this lies the Hariana tract of llissar, and 
that name is also applied to the two Ni^mats of the Jind State which have just been 
mentioned. The district of Delhi falls geographically into two parts, the southern (and 
smaller), and the northern (and larger). The northern part is, like Karnal, divided into 
Khadir and Bangar, the boundary between them being approximately the Grand Trunk 
Road. The southern portion consists mainly of hills, inhabited by Gujars, who like others 
of that tribe speak a form of Rajasthani. The Khadir, however, still continues between 
the hills and the Jamna, and is hero rather wider. On the west of the hills, round Najaf- 
garh, there is a low, marshy, tract, known as the Pabar, which is not a part of the Bangar, 
but is a continuation of the Gurgaon country, which is inhabited by Ahlrs who speak Ahlr- 
watl, the dialect of the west of Gurgaon. Moreover, Ahirwati has extended into Jhajjar, 
the southern Tahsil of Kohtak, althougli this country is properly a jmrt of tlic Bangar. 

With the execi^tion of this .Tliajjar Tahsil, the languag(5 of Hariana, the Bangar, and 
the Khildir, is everywhere the same. It is a form of Western Hindi infiuenced in its 
vocabulary by Pafijabi, and strongly affected in its grammar by the Ahirwati of Gurgaon 
Avhich itself is a mixed dialect partly Western' Hindi and partly Rajasthani, and which 
miglit almost be cln.ssed under either language. In the present survey it is classed a 
form of the Mewslt^ dialect of Rajasthani. Ahirwati has to its south the pure Mewati 
spoken in Gurgaon and Alwar, and to its west the Bagrl and Shekliawati of Bikanir and 
the Shekliawati country. 

The dialect with which we arc dealing at present has various names according to 
locality and to the castes of its speakers. In Hariana and the neighbourhood it is called 
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HarianI, D^'^rall, or Dgsa^l ; in liohtak and Delhi it is usually called Ja^d, or the 
language of the Jats who form the hulk of the population ; in Delhi, which also has 
many Chamars in its population, it is sometimes called Chamarwa. Elsewhere it is 
called Bangaru, or the language of the Bangar (as well as of the Khadir). Everywhere, 
by whatever name it is called, it is the same dialect. ‘ The best general name for it is 
Bangaru. With the exception of the Kliadir, this Hariana- Bangar tract does not drain 
into the Jamna, although so close to that river. The Bangar forms the watershed be- 
tween the river system flowing into the Bay of Bengal and that flowing into tho Indian 
O^ean. All tho drainage of Hariana and the Bangar runs to the west, not to tho east. 

The following account of the linguistic character of the district of Hissar is based on 
the information given in the local Gazetteer : — 

HariSnfi is the name of an important tract in the south-east of the district of Hissar. It stretches from 
the confines of^the tract watered by the Ghaggar to tho south-east comer of the district and beyond. On the 
noiiih it stretches across a considerable portion of the Fatahabad Tahsil, but gradually narrows in width towards 
tho south, being encroached upon by tho Bugar sand. It comprises within its limita the eastern portions of 
Ta^slls Fatahabad and Hissar, the whole of Tahsil Hansi, and a small portion of the eastern half of the Bhi- 
wani Tah^il. Hissar is the meeting ground of three distinct lungua^cs, Western Hindi, Panjabi, and Rajas- 
thani. Western Hindi appears under the form of Hariani ; Panjabi, in tho M&lvi dialect, and in the R&thi or 
Paohhadi, the speech of tho Pachh&dii Musalmans of the Ghaggar 'valley ; and Rajastbiini in the form of Bagfl. 
Tho boundaries of the tract in which a more or less pure Hariani is spoken may bo defined as all that portion 
of the district south of a lino drawn from Fatahabad to Tohana and oast of a line through Fatahabad, Hissar, 
and Kairu. This includes more than half tho area of the four southern Ta^pils of the district. Across the 
northern boundary of this tract we come to the Panjikbi-speaking Paehhad&s of the Ghaggar valley, and to the 
north-west of Fatahabad lies tho Sirsa Tahfil in which Western Hindi is practically unknown. Across tho 
western boundary of the Harlani-spoaking tract wo come to what may he regarded as the debatcable ground 
between Hari&ni and liAgri* There is no hard-aud-fast line at which Hariani ends ami Bagfi begins. ' Tho 
change takes the form of an even broader pronunciation of the vowels than in Hariani and then a gradual 
change in vocabulary and grampiar, but within tho limits of Tah^ils Fatahabad, Hissar, and Bbiwani tho 
change is so slight that it is doubtful whether it can be said that true Bagfi is spoken anywhere in these 
Tah.'ils. A oonsidorable part of the debateable tract is hold by BSgri immigrants, and the effect of the 
immigration has been to introduce a decidedly Hariani elomeut into their Bftgfi rather than the reverse. 
True B&gfi as distinguished from Hariani is spoken in the south-west of Sirsa Talpsil. 

On crossing tho northern boundary of tho tract dofinod above we first meet with Panj&bi among the 
Pnchh&d&s of Ghaggar valley. The same language is found all the way down the length of the valley into 
the Sirsa Tah^il, Aud nearly to the point where it orosses tho Bikanir boi'dor. In the portion of the Sirsa 
Ta^^il south of the Ghaggar valley, Bagfi is the ordinary speech which changes to Panj&bi on tho north of the 
Ghaggar. Thus the Panjabi-speaking tract embraces the valley of the Ghaggar and the poi*tion of the district 
north of it. The Panj&bi of the district may be divided into two dialects ; M&lvi Panjabi, the natural tongne 
of the Sikh J&t, and tho speech of tho Mnsalm&n Pachh&d& of the west, known as PachhB^I or B&thl. R&t,h 
(ru^lilcss) is only another name for Paohh&4& and Paohh&dluud R&thI are identical. Pachh&dlis distinguished 
from M&lvi by the greater prevalence of nasal sounds and by a slight admixture of HiudOst&ni and B&gfi words. 
M&lvl is spoken by tho Sikh Jats in the Sirsa T&h?il north of the Ghaggar, in Budhiada, and by the colonies 
of Patiala Sikh Jats found hero and there along the Ghaggar in tho Fatahabad Tah^il. Pachhfldi is, however, 
the common foi*m of speech on the Ghaggar along tho whole of its coarse in this district, and is found in 
villages at considerable distanoes to the south of that stream. 

To return to Hari&ni. Hariana is also locally known as the Dfis, the country, par excellence, and heuco 
Hari&ni is also often called Desafi or Des-w&li. Tho north-eastern portion of tho Dadri Nis&mat of the Jiud 
State and the adjoining portions of the State of Dujana are also parts of Hari&n&, and the B&qgaru spoken here 
is also called Hari&ni. In the rest of Dadri and In the adjoining state of Loboru the language is B&gri.^ In 

' It is hardly neoessaiy to point out that the word Bdngar has no connexion with Bdgaf. BSngar means * high 
ground.* It connotes a hard barren soil watered neither from well nor from river, but (whore them are no canals) depending 
on the rainfall. There ate two popular explanations of the name SOguT^ One is, tliat it refers to the hagar or coarso grass, 
used for ropes, wliich grows in that tract. Another is, that it means the country of goals, from the Paujabi hakar 

or hakhar, a goat. 
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the Jind Ni^mat of Jind, although this is certainly true B&ngar country, the local form of speech is also 
known as Haritni. Natives profess to distinguish between Hari&ni and BingarQ, and say that the formOr, and 
not Bftngartr, is heard in the Jat and BOr villages of Kam&l, bnt, except that the Harianb vooabnlaiy now and 
then borrows a word or two from Bfigri, the specimens show no difference between the two forms of speech.^ 

In giving the following estimated numbers of speakers of Bangaru under its various 
names, it is necessary to explain that those given for Delhi are not the same as those 
originally published in the Bough List of Languages of that district. That list wrongly 
reported the Ahlrwat! of the Dabar under the name of Mewati, and also gave separate 
figures for Jatu and Chamarwa, which are one and the same form of speech. The Delhi 
figures for Jatd now given are therefore the sum of the original figures for Jatu and 
€hainarwa. 

Blnyaru, returned as Bitugaru. 


Kajrnal 791,000 

Patiala (Nirwana) ........... 80,000 

South Nabha ............ 4,.'S35 


Returned as Jdtu, 

Rohtak (exclndiog Jhajjar) .... 

Delhi (inclndiug Ghamarw&) .... 


495,972 

236,324 


Returned as Haridiii or JDesiodU. 

Hissar 315,864 

Dnjana 36,450 

Jind (Jind and north-east Dadi-i) ........ 205,639 

Total . 2,165,784 


Bangaru, being a mixed dialect, is not described in detail here. Its peculiarities 
will be discussed when we come to deal with the specimens. 


^ In Appendix II of the Sirsa Settlement Report^ Hr. J. Wilton ttalci that the genitive poitposition of * Ddawill * is gh 
(masc. obi. OfF; fern. ^t). This really belongs to Bigfl. I have not found this in any of the specimens voceived from 
Hariftnft, and under any cii'ciimstances» Sireft is well outside the true Hariini country. 
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Name of dfaVect. 


Where spoken. 


The dialect is called Braj Bhakha (also spelt Braj Bhasha), i.e., the langua^ of the 

Braj Maudal. It is also called Antarbedl, the language of 
9 the Antarbed (Sanskrit AntaroMlt literally the country 

■within the sacrificial ground, i.e.t the holy land, par excellence^ of India) or the Doab 
between the Ganges and the Jamnn. Neither name completely describes the language, 
foait is spoken far beyond the Braj Mandal and the Doab, although it does not by any 
means cover the whole of the latter tract. The Braj Mandal almost exactly coincides 
with the modem district of Muttra, if we exclude the eastern corner comprising Sadabad 
and a 2 )ortion of Mahaban, which w’ere added to the district in the year 1832. The 
Braj Mandal (Sanskrit Vraja-mandala), or Region of the Cowpens, is the country round 
Gdkula and Vrindavana, the abode of Krish^’s foster-father Nanda, and the scene of 
that demi-god*s juvenile adventures. 

Instead of ‘ Braj Bhakha,* the name of the country ‘ Braj * is often loosely applied 
to mban the language. The name Antarbedi is frequently apjilied to the dialects spoken 
in the central Doab, i.e., in the districts of Agra, Etah, Mainpuri, Earukhabad, and 
Etawah. The language of Earukhabad and Etawah is Kanauji, and that of the others 
Braj Bhakha. 

Taking Muttra as the centre, Braj Bhakha is spoken to the south in the district of 

Agra, in the greater part of the State of Bharatpur, in the 
States of Dholpur and Karauli, in the we.stern part of 
Gwalior, and in the east of Jaipur. To the north it is spoken in the eastern part nf 
Gurgaon. To the north-east, in the Doab, in Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Etah, and Mainpuri, 
and, across the Ganges, in Budaon, Bareilly, and the Tarai parganas of Naini Tal. It 
thus occupies an irregularly shaped tract running from south-west to north-east, and 
measuring on an average 90 miles wide by 300 miles in lengtli. It covers, roughly 
speaking, an area of 27,000 square miles. It is spoken at home by, in round numbers, 
7,860,000 people. ' 

Over this area Braj Bhakha exhibits a few variations. Tlie standard form of the 

dialect is best illustrated by the language of Muttra, 
Aligarh, and West Agra. To the north of Aligarli lies the 
district of Bulandshahr, where the language is much mixed with Vernacular Hindostaui. 
So far as the Braj Bhakha portion of its grammar x is concerned, the only important 
difference is the change of the typical Braj termination au to 6. Thus, chalyu^ not 
chnlyaUt gone. In the east of Agra, Dliolpur, the plains portion of Karauli, and the 
neighbouring portion of Gwalior, the language is very nearly the standard, the only 
important difference being the omission of the letter y from the past participles of verbs, 
thus, chalau, not chalyau. In the Doab we find a similar omission of y in the districts 
of Etah and Mainpuri, the most eastern of the Braj Bhakha area, and here we have in 
addition the Bulandshahr change of au to 6, as in dialog not chalyau. The same iieculi- 
arities are observable across the Gang^ in the districts of Budaun and Bareilly. In each 
case we see Braj Bhakha fading off into Kanauji, in which chalb is the regular form. 
Again, in the north-west of Gwalior, we also observe the change of au to b find the omis- 
sion of y, the language in this case fading off into the Bhadauri form of Bundeli. 


Varieties. 
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In Bharatpur and in the Dang dialects to its south, which lie to the west of 
Karauli, tlie y is preserred, and an is sometimes changed to b and sometimes not. Here 
we have the language fading off into tlie .Taipuri dialect of Rajasthani in which the y 
exists, hut the termination is always 6, not au. Similarly in Gurgaon, the dialect is- 
fading off into Mewati, and here again the au has become d, but the y is preserved. 
Finally in the Tarai Parganas of Naini Tal, wo find a mongrel dialect, locally known as 
Bhukad, from one of the tribes which employ it. I have classed it as Braj Bhakha, but 
it might with equal propriety bo put under Kanauji or Hindostani. 

Natives do not recognise all these distinctions. They, however, admit the following 
varieties. The Braj Bhaklia of the east, where it is shading off into Kanauji, they often 
call Antarbedl. The dialect of the north-east corner of Gwalior, opposite the State of 
Dholpur, the country of the Sikarwar Rajputs, they call Sikarwari. The dialect of the 
plains portion of Karauli and of the ixirtion of Gwalior opposite that State across the 
Ghambal, they call Jadobati, from the Jados who are settled there. The broken country 
in the south of Bharatinir, in Karauli, and in the east of Jaipur is called the Pang and 
the dialect spoken by the Gfijar inhabitants of these hills is called pahgi, with further 
subdivisions in Jaipur into Dahgi proper, Dngarwara, Kaliinal, and Dangbhang. As 
already stated, the mixed dialect of the Naini Tal Tarai is called Bhuksa. 

Taking the use of yav, au, yb, or 5 in the past participles as our criterion, we are 
able to classify the various forms of Braj Bhakha as follows : — 

I. — Standard Braj {chulyau). 

Muttra. 

Aligarh. 

West Agra. 

TI. —Standard Braj {chalyb). 

Bulandshahr. 

HI. — Standard Braj {chalan)* 

East Agra. 

Dholpiu*. 

Jadobati (Karauli plains and Gwalior). 

IV. — Braj merging into Kanauji {chalo). 

Etah. 

Mainpurl. 

Budaun. 

Bareillv. 

V. — Braj merging into Bhadauri {chalo). 

Sikarwari ^north-west of Gwalior). 

VT. — Braj merging into Rajasthani (Jaipur!) {chalyau or chalyb)^ 

Bharatpur. 

Pang Dialects. 

VII. — Braj merging into Rajasthani (Mewati) {chalyb). 

Gurgaon. 

Vm.— Mixed dialect of Naini Tal Tarai. 
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In the district of Aligarh, and in the east of the district of Agra, we come across a 
Other variations from the peculiar form of the pronoun of the third person, viz.: 

standard. or that. So far as the specimens show, 

this form only occurs in this tract, but in the PS>ng dialects we find a form htoa» which 
■suggests its origin. In the districts in the cast of the Braj Bhaklia tract we notice a 
tendency to run consonants into each other, especially when the first of them is the 
letter r. This is also a marked feature of the neighbouring Bhadaurl form of Bundcli. 
Examples are MocAcAs for kharchu, expenditure (Mainpuri) ; matt iov marat, dying 
(Slkarwarl); thdkmsd for fhdkur-adhib (Etah) ; and (even so far north-west as Aligarh) 
.naukanni for naukatani^ servants. 

In the districts of Budaun and Bulandshalir, the Braj Bhakha is much mixed with 
the neighbouring vernacular Hindostanl, just as in the former district it is also mixed 
with KanaujI. One more small point may be noticed. Over a great portion of the Braj 
Bhakha tract there is an instrumental case ending in as in bhukhan, by hunger. In 
Agra and Dholpur wo have instead a form in ani, thus, bhukhani. This is an interest- 
ing survival of the time when the suffix tie was once used for the instrumental as well as 
for the agent case. 

In the broken country in the south of Bharatpur, in Karauli, and in the east of 

Jaipur, the Braj Bhakha employed by the Gujar inhabitants 
The ijang dialects. presents many notable peculiarities. These are described in 

the section relating to those dialects. Suffice it to say here that they form a connecting 
link between Braj Bliakha and the Jaipuri dialect of Ksjasthani. Like many rude forms 
of speech they are of importance for the comparative philology of the modern Indo-.A.ryan 
vernaculars. 

It will bo seen from the above that there exist several cross-divisions in the classifi- 
cation of the various forms of Braj Bhaklia. It is hence by no means easy to arrange 
the districts in which it is spoken in an order which is convenient for the examination of 
the specimens. That given in the following paragraph is the one which I have adopted : — 

The number of speakers of Braj Bhakha at borne is re- 

Number rf .p«k.r.. ^ 


The ning dialects. 


Number of speakers. 


Standard — 

Muttra 
Aligarh . 

Agra 

Dholpur . 

Jiidobuti — 

Karauli 

G-walior 

Sikarwari (Gwalior) 
Etah 
MainpnrI 
Bareilly- . 


50. 000 

60.000 


Braj Bhakha mixed with Vernacular Hindostuni- 
Bolaudshahr ..... 

Budaun ...... 

Nnini Tal Tjtrai .... 


611,721 

992,260 

547,000 

262,33.^> 


140.000 

127.000 

401.000 
.'■>32,000 
b57,213 

O-ll.OOO 

826,500 

190,521 


4,470,460 


1.967,021 


Cairiod over 


6,437.490 
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In Bharatpur and in the Pang dialects to its south, which lie to the west of 
Karauli, the y is preserved, and au is sometimes changed to b and sometimes not. Here- 
we have the language fading off into the Jaipur! dialect of Bajasthanl in which the y 
exists, hut the termination is always d, not au. Similarly in Ourgaon, the dialect is- 
fading off into Mewati, and here again the an has become d, but the y is preserved. 
Finally in the Tarai Parganas of Naini Tal, we find a mongrel dialect, locally known as 
Bhukadj from one of the tribes which emidoy it. I have classed it as Braj Bhakha, but 
it might with equal propriety be put under Kanauji or Hinddstani. 

Natives do not recognise all these distinctions. They, however, admit the following 
varieties. The Braj Bhakha of the east, where it is shading off into Kanauji, they often 
call Antarbedi. The dialect of the north-east corner of Gwalior, opposite the State of 
Dholpur, the country of the Sikarwar Rajputs, they call Sikarwari. The dialect of the 
plains portion of Karauli and of the portion of Gwalior opposite that State across the 
Ghambal, they call Jadobati, from the Jados who arc settled there. The broken country 
in the south of Bhamtpur, in Karauli, and in the east of Jaipur is called the Bang and 
the dialect spoken by the GCijar inhabitants of these hills is called pahgl, with further 
subdivisions in Jaipur into Bang! proper, Bugarwara, Kalimal, and Bahgbhahg. As 
already stated, the mixed dialect of the Naini Tal Tarai is called Bhuksa. 

Taking the use of yau, au, yb, or b in the past participles as our criterion, wc are 
able to classify the various forms of Braj Bhakha as follows : — 

I. — Standard Braj {cJmlyau). 

Muttra. 

Aligarh. 

West Agra. 

TL— Standard Braj {chalyb). 

Bulandshahr. 

m. — Standard Braj {chalau)% 

i 

East Agra. 

Bliolpur. 

JMohati (Karauli plains and Gwalior). 

IV. — Braj merging into Kanauji {chalb'S. 

Etah. 

MainpuvI. 

Budaun. 

Bareilly. 

V. — Braj merging into Bhadauri {cltolb). 

Sikarwari ^north-west of Gwalior). 

— Braj merging into Rajasthani ( Jaipuri) {chalyau or chalyb)^ 

Bharatpur. 

Pd,hg Dialects. 

.1 

VII. — Braj merging into Rajasthani (Mewati) {chalyb). 

Gurgaon. 

Vm.— Mixed dialect of Naini Tal Tarai. 
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Other variations from 
-Standard. 


In the district of Aligarh, and in the east of the district of Agra, we come across a 

the very peculiar form of the pronoun of the third person, viz.: 
gtoa or gu, he, she, it or that. So far as the specimens show, 
this form only occurs in this tract, but in the Pahg dialects we find a form hwa, which 
•®^Sg®®ts its origin. In the districts in the east of the Braj Bhakhd tract we notice a 
tendency to run consonants into each other, especially when the first of them is the 
letter r. This is also a marked feature of the neighbouring Bhadaurl form of Bundoli. 
Examples are for kharchu, expenditure (Mainpur!) ; matt tov marat, dying 

(Slkarwari); thdkusad for thdkur-adhib (Etah) ; and (even so far north*west as Aligarh) 
■ftaukanni for naukaranit servants. 

In the districts of Budaun and BulandshaJir, the Braj Bhakha is much mixed with 
the neighbouring vernacular Hindostanl, just as in the former district it is also mixed 
with Kanaujl. One more small point may be noticed. Over a great portion of the Braj 
Bhakha tract there is an instrumental case ending in «/», as in bhukhun, by hunger. In 
Agra and Dholpur wo have instead a form in asi, thus, bhukhani. This is an interest- 
ing survival of the time when the suffix tie was once used for the instrumental as well as 
•for the agent case. 

In the broken country in the south of Bharatpur, in Karauli, and in the east of 

Jaipur, the Braj Bhakha employed by the Gujar inhabitants 
The dialects. presents many notable peculiarities. These are described in 

the section relating to those dialects. Suffice it to say here that they form a connecting 
link between Braj Bhakha and the Jaipuii dialect of Kajasthani. Like many rude forms 
of speech they are of im2)ortance for the comparative philology of the modern Indo- Aryan 
vernaculars. 

It will bo seen from the above that there exist several cross-divisions in the classifi- 
cation of the various forms of Braj Bhakha. It is hence by no means easy to arrange 
the districts in which it is spoken in an order which is convenient for the examination of 
the specimens. That given in the following paragraph is the one which I have adopted : — 

The number of speakers of Braj Bhakha at borne is re- 

Numb., of .pMk.r.. ^ 


Standard — 


Muttra 

• • • 

611,721 


Aligarh . . .... 


992, 2U0 


Agra . ... 

• • • 

547.000 


Dholpur ....... 


262,335 


Jadobiiti — 




Karauli . . - . ^ . 

. 80,000 



Gwalior ...... 

60,000 





140,000 


Sikarwari (Gwalior) ..... 


127,000 


Ktali • , • . • • 


401,000 


Mainpnri 


532,000 


Bareilly^ ....... 


b57,213 

4,470,469 

Braj Bhakha mixed with Vernacular Himl^^stfim — 




Bnlaudshahr 


941,000 


Budaun 


826,500 


Naini Tal Tarai ..... 


1 99,52 J 

1,967,021 


Carried over 

• 

6,437,490 
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Brought forward • . 6.437,490 

Braj Bh&kha merging into R&jasih&ni — 

Gurgaon ........ 149,700 

Bharatpnr . . ... . . . r'02,303 

DiAg Dialoots ....... 774,781 

1,426,784 

Grand Total . . 7,864,274 


No information is available as to the number of speakers wlio employ Braj Bliakha 
outside its own area. 

Braj Bliakha is more typically W<?stern Hindi than is literary Hindostani, and is 

also more archaic. The latter dialect, based on the form of 
Characteristic of Braj Bhskhs. {<p000|j employed ill the north- wcst comer of the Western 

Hindi art,*a, is strongly influenced by Panjabi. It follows the latter language, more 
especially, in the preference for the termination d for strong masculine tadbhava nouns, 
adjectives, and participles, and in employing only one form of the future tense, tliat 
made by suffixing ffd. In Braj Bliakha au is generally preferred to d, and, though pate 
is also employed to express the future, a form of which the characteristic letter is /i is 
more commonly mot with. The f uturc made with pd or patt extends over all tlie north 
of India from the Panjab to Bihar. In the west it is the only form, but its use becomes 
more and more rare as we go eastwaids, so that in Bihar it is only met in sporadic 
instances. 


The archaic nature of Braj Bhaklift is well illu.strated by the occasional retention of 
a neuter gender. In most of the dialects of northern India this gender has nearly 
altogether disappeared, — nouns, which in former days were neuter, baling as a rule 
become masculine. In Braj Bhakha;, however, it is occasionally preserved. For 
instance, the infinitive was originally a neuter, licncc, in Braj BhSkhs we have not only 
the usual masculine form, e.g., mdr“nau (Hindustani, indi'^nd)y to strike, but also, and 
more usually, the neuter form mdr“nau. In the rural dialects tliis retention of the neuter 
is more widely spread than in the Braj Bhakhd of literature ; for instance, wc have the 
neuter word sonau or sond, gold ; and even a neuter adjective in phrases like ap“nau (or 
ap'n^ dhauy his own wealth. 

I have said above that Braj Bhflkha generally prefers the termination au to the d 
of Hindustani. Towards the cast of the area in which the dialect is spoken, there is a 
tendency to pronounce this au as 6, after the Kanauji fashion. I shall, henceforth, treat 
these terminations au and 6 as convertible terms. The standard Braj of Muttra, the 
Doab, and Rohilkhand, docs not use this au termination for nouns substantives. In the 
case of these it takes the termination d, not au. Thus, phord, not phofaut a horse. 
The oblique form singular and the nominative plural of these nouns ends in also as in 
Hindostani. As we go south of Muttra, however, we find these (nouns ending in au or 5, 
and, moreover, the oblique form singular and the nominative plural ends in d, not — an 
idiom which is borrowed from Rajasthani. Adjectives (including genitives and parti- 
ciples), on the other hand, universally end in au or 6. Thus, standard Braj, ghofe-kaUf 
southern Braj, phord-kaut of a horse ; bhalaut good ; chalyau^ gone. Besides aff, corre- 
sponding to the Hindostani 5, nouns have an oblique plural in ni or «, as in ghdrun^kau, 
or ghofanirkaUt of horses. 
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The pronouns show man^ divergencies from standard Hindostani. Tliose will be- 
described later on, when dealing with the grammar. Here it will suffice to draw atten- 
tion to the frequent use of the word Aow, meaning * I.* 

As regards verbs, the present tense of the auxiliary does not differ materially from 
Hindostani, but this is not the case with the past tense which is hau or liutauy not tha\ 
(I) was. 

In the active verb, the present participle ends in tu or t (e.g., mdraltt, or nidrat, 
striking), not in td, as in the Hindustani vndr^td. The past participle of standard Braj 
is very characteristic. It ends in yaUy as in mdrymit struck. As we go eastwards, there 
is a tendency to droj) the y, so that we have forms like chalau, chalo. On the other 
hand, to the south, the y is inserted in adjectives which are not participles, so that we 
have words like dchhyau, good ; tihdryau, your. The y, which properly belongs only tu 
the ]iast particii)le, is a survival of an old Sanskrit i. The stages may be represented as 
follows : — Sanskrit, mdritaleah ; Prakrit, mdridad, mdriad, mdriait ; Br{ij, nidryau. 

The tense Avhich in Hindostani is often called the aorist and is usually employed as a 
present subjunctive, is in reality an old present indicative, the meaning of which has 
been specialised. In Braj Bhakha it is quite common to find it used in its original 
meaning of a present indicative. When it is desired to define the meaning of this tense, 
so as to make it a present definite, this is done by adding to it the present tense of the 
verb substantive. Thus, hau mdrau-hau, I am .striking; td mdrai'haiy thou art striking. 
Another form of the present definite is made Avith the present participle, as in 
ordinary Hindostani. Similarly the imperfect tense is made with the present participle, 
but in some parts of the Braj Bhakha .area we find another set of forms of the 
iinjAcrfect made by adding the past tense of the verb substantive to what is usually 
identified* as the third person singular of the simple iJresent for all persons and numbers. 
Thus, mdrai-Jiau, I, thou, or he Avas striking ; nmrai'he, aat, you, they AA'ere striking. 

The future tense of Braj Bhakha may be formed by adding gau to the simple 
present, thus, indrau-gau, thus folloAving Hindostani. The more usual method is,, 
however, to add ih or aih to the root, and then to suffix the same terminations as those of 
the simple present. Thus, mdrihau, I shall strike. This tense is derived directly from the 
ancient S<anskrit. The steps are Sanskrit, mdrishydmi ; Prakrit, mdrisadmit mdrihdmi, 
nidrihau ; Braj Bhakha, mdrihau. It is thus seen that the Braj Bhakha future is 
identical Avith the latest form of the Prakrit future. 

Braj Bhakha has a long and illustrious roll of authors. The earliest work Avith 

which I am acquainted is the Prithlraj Basau of Ghand 
Literature Bardal. Ghand states himself that he was born at Lahore, 

and he Avas the most famous of the Rajput bards. Nevertheless he Avrote neither in 
Panjttbl nor in Rajasthani, but in an old form of Braj Bhakha. He was the court jAoet 
of Prithlraj Ghauhan of Delhi, the last of the great Hindu monarchs, who w.as conquered 
and slain by the Muhammadan invaders under Shahabu’d-dln in the year 1192 A.D. 
In the Prithlraj Rasau, Ghand celebrates his master’s exploits. These took place mainly 
in the middle Doab and the north of Rajputana and Bundelkhand, so that the emidoymcnt 

^ I say * usually idontifit'd/ but the identification ia not, in my opinion, correct. I look upon mdmt as an old iocatj%‘o 
of a verbal noun, Sm striking/ Thus, * T, thou, or ho was on striking* (cf. English a-striklng). An 

exactly similar idiom is found in the Magabi dialect of Bihfiri. 
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of Braj Bhakha is not surprising. The language is so old that parts of it arc 
actually pure Prakrit. Tnfortunately the value of the work either as a historical 
document or for linguistic study is discounted by the fact that grave doubts exist as to 
its genuineness. It is, in any case, certain that it contains copious interpolations. The 
poem has not yet been critically edited in its entirety, but the Nagari Pracharini Sabha 
of Benares has undertaken the task, and a good edition is now (1812) becoming available 
to students. 


During the fifteenth century there was current in northern India a system * of 

Vishnu-worship, founded by a learned Brahman, Avhosc date 
The Kpsh^a-cuit of Braj. is uncertain, named Vishnu'swiimi. The incarnation of the 

deity which was principally adored Avas that of Krishna, conjointly AA'ith that of 
his spouse Badba. Vishpu-swami preached to Brahmans only, and his teaching was not 
promulgated as a popular religion, — his folloAA’ers were a select few. At the end of the 
fifteenth century, a Tailihga Brahman named Vallabhacharya changed all this, by 
popularising the cult of Badha-Krishpa, and introducing it to the mass of the people. 
The faith centred round Mathura, — in other Avdrds, the Braj Mandcil, — the seem; of the 
sports of the youthful Krishna, and of his amours with Radha and the other herdmaidens 
of GOkula. Here Vallabhacharya finally settled. Ho left eight famous pupils, Avho are 
collectively known as the Ashta Clihfip. I’he most conspicuous of them were Vitthalnath 
and Sur-das. These eight old master* singers settled in the country hallowed by their 
traditions, and became founders of the illustrious colony of Gokulastha Gosals, filling all 
the Doab with the music pf their songs. They emj)loyed the Braj Bhakha dialect as 
the mcflium of their verse, and since their time, just as Awadhi has become the language, 
first of the Gestes of Rama, and, secondly, of all north Indian Epic poetry, so Braj 
Bhakha has ever since remained the one suitable vehich’ for the praise of Krishna and 
his dh'ine mistress. The ^\shta Chhap had many pupils and many imitators, several 
of whom have displayed signal command over language, and have succeeded admirably 
in composing the padas Avbich arc characteristic of their style, — short mystic love 
songs, in which the love of Krishna for Radha is compared to the love of the Supremo 
Deity for the human soul. The graceful diction, and at the same time the passionate 
yearning of some of these hymns have not often been surpassed. 


The greatest of all this group was undoubtedly Sur-das (flourished 1550). He was 
a son of a court singer to the Emperor Akbar, and was blind, — the youngest of seven 
brothers, of whom six had been killed in battle fighting for the independence of Hindo- 
stan. He was a voluminous writer, and his fame chiefly rests upon his well-known Sur- 
sagar, a collection of stanzas extending to something like 60,000 lines. He justly holds 
a high place in the ranks of Indian literature. He excelled in .all styles. He could, if 
occasion required, be more obscure than the Sphinx, and in the next verse be as clear as 
a ray of light. Other writers may have equalled him in some particular quality, but (in 
his special line) he combined the best qualities of all. To European taste there is too much 
sameness in his narrative style, — a sweet evenness, it is true, — to allow him to claim all 
that Indian devotees would render to him. The blind bard of Mathura was a great poet, 
but nowhere does ho reacli to tliat high nobility of thought which illumines all that his 
great rival, Tulsi-das of Audli, has written. 
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To give a list of Sur-das's successors and imitators would be unprofitable, and to 
describe their work at any length would occupy too much space. I content myself with 
referring to Nabha-das (fl. 1600), originally a l>om by caste, the author of the Bhakl- 
mdl, a collection, of legends about the great Vaishnava reformers, from which some 
historical matter may be extracted. Other famous w riters in Braj Bhakha are Bfiva Datt 
(early 17th century) of Mainpuri, wlio has a great reputation amongst Indian scholai*s 
and Bihari Lai (fl. 1660), the author of the incompai'able Sat-aalt or seven hundred 
couplets in what is some of the daintiest and most ingenious verse that was over written. 
Tlfo Sat-aal has aptly been described as the despair of translators and the mine of 
commentators. The case with which its author inevitably uses the riglit word in the 
right place makes translation almost im 2 x>s 8 ible, ami (he comiiressed nature of his style, — 
each couplet being in itself a completely finished miniature, — gives rise to difficulties 
that afford an irresistible temptation to scholars who are learned men without being 
poets, and who love to hide what is obscure in the still deeper darkness of paraphrase and 
commentary. 

AUTHORITIES. 

Tlie first recognition of Braj Bhakha as a distinct dialect with which I am 
acquainted is Lallu Lai’s grammar mentioned below, w'hich was jmblished in 1811. 
The early Jesuit Missionaries do not seem to have been acquainted with it, nor is it 
mentioned in .old collections of language-s 2 )ecimens such as the Sprachmeiafer. In the 
following list I mention only those grammai's and other aids to the student which deal 
directly w'ilh the dialect. Full information regai*ding other works in Braj Bhakha 
w’ill be found in the general bibliogra2Jhy of Western Hindi. 

The only translation of the Scrqjtures into Braj Bhakha. with which I am 
acquainted is the ‘ Bruj * version of the New Testament by the Seram 2 )ore Missionaries 
(Carey and Chamberlain, 1818 — 1833). 

GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, AND READING-BOOKS. 

TiA T.i.n Lit.,-— Gflweroi priticiplet of Inflection and Conjugation in the Bruj B,hak,ha, or the Language spoken 
in the country of Bruj, in the District of Goaliyur, in the Dominions of the Raja of Bhurtpoor, as 
also in the extensire countries of Bueswara, Bhudatcur. Unter Bed, and Booiulelkhund. Composed 
by Shreo Lulloo Lai Kub, B,hak,hn iCoonshee in the College of Fort William. Calcatta, 1811. 

Gabcin de Tabby, ~AweC(/o<e relative au Braj Bhakha, traduite de V Hindonstani, Journal Asiatique, *« 
(1827), p. 2ys. 

GarOIE de Tassy,— -B ufimonf* de la langue Dindoui. Parii», 1847. 

GAKCIN DE Tabbv, — Hindi Jlindui Muntakhabat. Ohrestomathie Hindie et Hinduie d I’usage des Hli^vesde 
ViScolo spdeiale des Langues Orientates Vioaiites pres la Bibliotheque \atiouale. Pai'ia, 1849. 

Garcin de TAeer, —Tableau de Kaliyug on de I'Age dn Fer, par Wisebnu Das, traduif de VHindoui 
Journal Asiatique, iv. zix (1852), p. 551. 

Pbicb, W,, —Selections, Hindee and Hindoostanee, to tohich are prefixed the rudiments of Hindee and Bruj 
Bhakha Grammar. Calcatta, 1827 ; 2nd Edition, 1830. 

BallANTYNB, J. B.,— Hindi and Braj Bhttkhd Grammar. London, 1839 ; 2nd Edition, ib., 1868. 

BadlamtTNE, J. B.,— Grammar of the Hindustani Language, with brief Notices of the Braj and Dakhani 
dialects. London, 1842. 

Bate, J. D., — A Dictionary of t^ Hindee Tmnguage. Benares, 1875. Contains many Braj Bliakhil forma. 

Kellogg, Rev. S. H., D.D,, LL.D.,-— A Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated the 
High Hindi, Braj, ..... etc., with copwus philological Notes. 1st edition, 1876 ; 2nd 
edition, London, 1893. 

* Akta,*— H indi Grammar in Hindi and English, in which is treated the Braj Dialect with illustrations 
from, the Bdjnfti, by Arya. Benares. No date. 
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A skeleton grammar of the Braj BhSkhS dialect is given below. In writing it, I 

have presumed that the reader is acquainted with the prin- 
Grammar. ciples of Standard Hindostanl. The following additional 

information will be found of use. For the sake of completeness much is a repetition of 
matter in the preceding pages. 

In many parts of the Braj Bhakha area, especially to the east and south-east, near 
the Bhadaurl country, the letter r when it precedes a consonant is often elided, and the 
following consonant is then doubled. Examples are maddu for mardy a man ; majjqUt 
for mar-jdUy die (imperative) ; mattU, for marat-hu, I am dying ; naukannu-^y for 
nauh^ranu-sUy to the servants (after a verb of saying). In Aligarh we meet a similar 
elision of j in hhed dayauy for bhej dayaUy he sent. 

The sound of the letter to is very indefinite. It i8.,joftcn pronounced as b. Thus, 
the word for ‘he * is as often bo as wo. The true sound is really something between the 
two letters. The letter to often becomes nty especially after a long vowel. Examples are 
malM (or dAa) for there ; charamatu-aiy is grazing; amatu-aiy is coming ; mandmany 
to celebrate ; jdm^, they may go ; rbmatiy she (was) weeping ; bdmany fifty-two. 

Aspirates are very loosely dealt with. They arc quite frequently dropped in the 
verb substantive. Thus, in Aligarh, wo have, I am ; e, thou art, he is ; €y we are, 
they are ; ait, you are ; o, ho was. So, we have hat for hdthy a hand. II is moved in its 
position in bhoy for tcaha, there ; bhaut, for baimt, much ; and kulaphy for qujly a bolt. 

In Aligarh, we have ky changed to ch in chdy for kyUy why. 

Except in the Braj Mandal and the adjacent country, the diphthong aw, which is 
so characteristic of Braj Bhakha, is very commonly changed to o. In fact, over the 
whole area these two letters may be looked upon as mutually convertible. Thus, 
chalyan or chalyby he went. 

Attention has already been drawn to the faet that in Braj Bhakha, strong mascu- 
line adjectives (including genitives and participles) (rf a-bases, end in aw, as in d^a/aw, 
good ; ghar-kaUy of the house ; chalyaUy gone. In tho Braj of the Braj Mandal, and of 
the country to its north and cast, this is not the case with substantives. These end in a, 
as in Hindostanl. Substantives end in au or b only in the south country bordering on 
Rajputana. In the same jiart of the country, these substantives form thei r oblique singulars 
in dy and their oblique plurals in a, and we meet sporadic instances of this further 
north. Thus, even in Muttra, we find thbre dina pdohhe, after a few days, in which 
tlitiQ is used instead of the regular Braj BhSkha form dinan. These oblique forms in a 
and a are no doubt duo to the influence of Rajasthani. Generally these nouns have 
their singular oblique form and their nominative plural in ai or <?, and their oblique 
plurals in aw or ani. Thus, ghbrdy a horse ; ghbrai-kau or ghbre-kauy of a horse ; ghbrai 
or ghibrey horses ; ghdran-kan or ghbrani-kauy of horses. There is one important group 
of exceptions. Nouns of relationship, even when their nominatives end tn a, have the 
RSjasthani oblique forms everywhere. Thus in Muttra we have do chhbrd (not 
chkdre)y tuD sons ; again, lbh“re betd-ndy by the younger son. 

The letter e added to a noun gives the force of the indefinite article (compare the 
Persian idiom). Thus, yawd-^aw, of a certain man; nauk're (Muttra), a servant. 



BRAJ BHAKHA OR ANTARBSdI. 
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There is the usual’ locative in which is found all over northern India, as in ghari, 
in a house. There is also an instrumental in 5 or o, as in hhuhhd or bhukhBt (I die) of 
hunger. 

The postposition of the case of the agent is usually or not. Occasionally we ineet 
the form ww, as in tuwi'nu nMh^nuina kari-e (Aligarh), you have given a feast. This 
postposition is the origin of another instrumental case in w?-, or according to local* 
ity. Thus, hhukkan^ bhukhanit or bhukhanu, by hunger. This instrumental in an has 
become confused with the oblique plural in «», which has an altogether different deriva- 
tion, and hence an i or a m is often sulTixed to tins oblique plural form which has no 
business to be there. Thus, besides ghoran, we have ghofanit and besides gharany we 
have gharanu. Similarly we meet majuranu-kaUy of servants ; kamerenu-k^y to workers, 
and many other suclv forms. 

Now and then we meet with instances of other old case forms, such are rdjai 
(Aligarh), the accusative-dative of rdjdy a king. So we have the termination u added 
to the nominative of weak o-bases, as in gharu for ghaVy a house. Indeed, this 
termination is often used in the oblique cases as well, where, however, its derivation is 
different. 

There are several instances of the survival of the neuter gender. These have been 
dealt with ante on p. 72, and need not be again discussed. 

Adjectives which end in au often follow, in the south, the example of the past 
participle, and insert a y. Thus, achhyaUy good ; meryauy my ; tihdryaUy your. 

The accusativc-dative of the personal pronouns often takes the forms mdey tody and 
teddy in different varieties of spelling. The finql d of these forms is very loosely attached 
to the base, so that, when emphatic particles arc added they are inserted between the 
tw'o. Thus, md-u-d, me also. In Aligar^ and East Agra there is a peculiar form of 
the personal pronoun of the third person, viz., gu or gtoay he, that ; oblique singular gtod. 
Nominative plural gwd ; oblique plural guni. Connected with it is gwa or ngtody there. 
Another demonstrative pronoun which we meet is nearly the same in form as the relative 
pronoun. In Aligarh and the east it takes the form yV, and means * this.* To the south 
it takes the form jdy and means ‘ that.’ Similarly we have words like jhd meaning 
* hero ’ or ‘ there,* according to locality, and jaby the equivalent of taby then, besides 
meaning ‘ w’hen. * 

I have already mentioned the w ay in which, in some localities, the initial h of the 
auxiliary verb is dropped. Here I may also draw attention to the following forms 
found in the Doab. Ni-n=il am not. Sai is used for htoaiy having been, and hatu-dy a 
nearly pure Kanauji form, for ‘ he is.* In the definite present, when the h of the 
verb substantive is elided, the latter is sometimes combined with the present participle, 
as in mar^tUy for marat-k%y I am dying. This may be further contracted in the cast to 
matt^. 

The tense which in ordinary HinddstSni is commonly used in the sense of a j)i‘esent 
conjunctive is, in Braj BhakhS, quite commonly employed in its original meaning as a 
simple present. Thus, mdrauy I strike, as well as ‘ I may strike.’ When the verb 
substantive is appended to this tense, w o get another form of the definite present, as in 
mdroM’hauy I am striking. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


Another method of making a definite present and an imperfect is to take a verbal 
noun in ai or e, and to append to it the appropriate auiciliary. Thus, mdra«*Aatf or 
mdre-hau, I am striking : tndrai-hatt, or mdre-hau, I was striking. The mdrai remains 
unchanged through all numbers and persons. 

Attention has been drawn, on pj). 69 and if., to the fact that the y of the past parti- 
ciple is commonly dropped in the east, as we approach Kanaujl. 

As regards idiom we have to note that the agent case is often used with the jJast 
tenses of intransitive verbs. Thus (Muttra), Idh’re betd-ne chalyau, the younger son 
went away. This is, of course, quite contrary to the use of standard HindostSni, but is 
Justified by the practice of Sanskrit. The verb is to be considered as impersonal, and 
the above sentence is .literally, ‘ it was gone by the younger son. ’ In Sanskrit it would 
be laghund putrena chalitam. 

Note also how the past tense of verbs of saying and the like is put in the feminine, 
to agree with hat understood. Thus, kahi, he said, literally * the word (Jbdt) was said 
by him.' 
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BSAJ BHAKHA SKELETON aBAMMAB. 

I.— DEGIiENSIOir. 



Masculine. 

Feminine. 


Strong. 

Weak. 

Strong. 

Weak. 

Sing. 





Nom. 

ghbfdt a horse 

ghar, gharut a house 

ndrit a woman 

bdt, a word 

Obi. 

ghofdt ghdrb. ghbfai 

ghar, ghobru 

1 

ndri 

bat 

e 

Plur. 

j 

• 



Nom. 

ghbfdt ghbfb, ghdfai, ghbfit 
ghbfat 

ghar, gharu 

ndrt, ndriyd 

bdt a 7 

Obi. 

ghbraUf ghofa, gbdfani, ghbran 

gharaut gharani, gharartt 

n driyaut n dri ya n t , ndrn ya n , 

bdtaut hdtanit bdtan 



gharanu. 

ndrin 



Postpositions — 


Agentj nit na9 

Acc.-Dat., kut k^S, kaut ka^t kl 
Abl.«Iii8tr., tfff, su, tS, f? 

Gen., kattf obi. made., ke ; fern., kt 
Loc., mi, matt P^h 


Adjectives ai‘e as m ordinary Western Hindi, except that strong aias>> 
culine forms end in au, instead of a, with an oblique form in at or i, 
and that the plural masculine ends in e, e, at or a7. 


PBONOUNS. 



I. 

Thou. 

He. that. 

This. 

i Who. 

That. 

1 . 

Who? 

What? 

Sing. 




j 

i 




Nom. 

mat, hau, hi 

tu, tax, ta% 

wb, wah, wuh 

i 

yah, yih 

jautjaun 

sb, taun 

kb, kau, kaun 

kahd, kd 

OM.' 

mb, mujt mohi, 
muhi 

to, tuj, tiohi, 
tuhi 

wis, wd, fodht 

i 

is, yd, ydhi 

1 

jistjdyjdhi 

tis, td, tdki 

kis, kd, kdhi 

hahi 

Acc.- 









Dat. 

mohi, muhi, 
mbg, mby, mbi, 
mb 

iohi, tuhi, tbe, 
tby, tbi, tb 

wdhi, fode, 

wdy, wish 

ydhi, ydi, ydy, 
ish 

jdhi, Jdl,jdy, 

, \ 

idhi, tde, fdy, 
fish 

i 

kdhi, kdS, kdy, 
kisS 


Qen. 

merau, mSryau 

terau, tbryau 

... 


1 

jd.^u j 

1 

tdsu 

... 

... 

Plur. 


1 


1 

, ' 




Nom. 

ham 

turn 

we, wai 

yb. yai 

1 ^ 

sb, tS 

kb, kau 

... 

Obi. 

Acc.- 

ham, hamau, 
hamani, 
haman 

turn, tumhau 

uni, nn, unhau, 
wini, win, 

winhau 

ini, in, 
inhau 

!yVn«, ^ Jin, 
j J inhau 

tini, tin, tinhau 

kini, kin, 

kin hau 

... 

Dat. 

hama't 

1 i 

tumhat 

unhat, winhat 

inhaCt, ihat 

\jinhat 

1 

tinhaX 

\ 

ktnhai 

... 

Gen. 

hamdrau, 

hamdryau 

\ 

tumhdrau, 

tumhdryau, 

tihdrau, 

tihdryau 

_ 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 


In all the above, especially in the first and second persons, the plural can bo used for the singular. In the paradigm of *he, that/ h ih 
often substituted for to. Thus, bS, buh, bis, hd. Similarly, in * this * j is substituted for the initial y. Thus, Jah, Jit Ju, jd, jdy. * Anyone ' 
is or kby, obi. kdhu. * Anything * is kachku, which is not changed in the obi. form. * Self * is dp, gen. ap^nau* 


Il^^OirJXraATIOK.— A. Aujcliury V«rbs and Verbs SubstentiTa. 


Fr^wnU I sn* 



Sing. 

Plnr. 

1 

Aofif 

hat 

2 

Aat 

hau 

3 

hat 

1 

Aar 


Pa#^, I was. Sing. maac. hau^ 4«; fern, hi : plur. xnasc. Al or IJi fern. Af. We also meet 
the Kananjl form hutau, hutl ; huti, hufi» Neither of theae changes for pcrsr.i- 


B. Active Verb.— Infinitive, mdran, mdi^nau or mdr^nau, obi. or •n'Jti ; or m^rihaa or mlribjiu, obi. miirihl ot •hat^ to strike. 

For mSfrihau^ we have often mdf^hau. 

Prisent Participle, mdratu, mdrat, striking. 

Past Participle, mdryau, struck. 

Coninnctive Participle, mdri^ indri*hait mdri’-harit having struck. The final i in all these words (except kai) is sometimes omitted. 
Sometimes we find ki instead of kai» 



Present Indicative or Subjunotive, I strike, or I may strike. 

Future, 

I shall sirike. 


f ” S- 

Sing. 

1 

Plur. 

Sinif. 

Plur. 

1 

mdraup mdrS 

mdrat, mdrahk 

mdrihau, mdrat hau, mdra^yau, 
mdrdyau 

mdrihut, mdraihai, mdralnn 

2 

mdraip mdraht 

mdraup mdrahu 

mdrthatp mdrathat, mdraiyau 

mdrihau, mdraihau, mdrauyai 

\ 

3 

mdraip mdraht 

mdratp mdrahk 

mdrihatp mdraihai, mdraiyau 

mdrihatp mdraihai, mdralyai 


Imperative, widr, mdrahit mdrip strike thou; mdrau, strike ye ; mdriyd, mdrtyat, mdrijai, bo good enough to strike. 
Other tenses are formed on the analogy of Literary Hindi. See, however. Borrowed Tense below. 


O. Irregular Verbs. These are,— 

h9nau, to become. Infinitive, Adnad or hwaihaHj past participle, hhayau, (maso. obi. hhayl, or AAod ; fern, bhayl or bhai) ; conj. pait.» 
hwai, hwai*kaip etc. ; present. Add, etc. ; future, hwaihau, hdihau, kdHyau, etc. The rest is regular, except that the 2nd pi. future 
may b^/twr^T,and the past participle is occasionally huf, 

d^naup to give. Infinitive, dinau or daibaS ; past participle, diyau or dayau (maso. obi. day^, dai ; fern, dayl or cfcif), or dlnhau or 
dlnau) ; pres. dsS, etc. ; future, daiha^p d^dyaUp etc. 

ISnaup to take. Like d9na9, substituting I tor d. 

fhdn^na^^p to appoint. Past participle, fhayau (masc. obi. ihayS, \h<a ; fern, \haylp fhal). 

taf^naup to do. Infinitive, optionally klnauf past part., karyaup kiyaup klnhau or kinau; conj. part., kai^kai or kari-kai s future, 
harihetu or hathau, 

jdnaSp to go. Past participle, yayau (maso. obi. yay9 or yak ; fem. yayl or yal). 


Pasaiye.— This is usually formed as in standard Hindi by compounding the past participle withy<fna«. A passive it sometimes formed 
by adding iy to the root. Thus, fndttyatp he is being beaten. 


B. Borrowed TontO. — ^Braj Bhlkhl sometimes uses the Bijasthini method oI forming a definite present, by adding the verb substantive 
to the simple present instead of the present participle. Thus, instead of mOraiu-haH, etc., I am striking, wo may have,— 



Sing. 

Plnr. 

1 

mdraH^hau 

mJrar-Aar 

% 

mdrai^hai 

mStatfhau 

8 

mdrai^hai^ 

mdral^hal 


V. OaUMl Verb. — ^This is formed by adding dw for the causal and *wdw or "wd for the 
double causal. Thus, ekal^naSp to go ; ekaldw*naup to cause to Tgo ; ehal*ioSu^na9 or eha^^ 
wdnaklp to cause to cause to go» Sometimes dta is shortened to V. Thus, pu^dwti or 
^p^d^wa%p he oanses to be full. In the past participle, the final is is often omitted. Thus, 
Mdyam (for buidwyau)p he called. 


TOL. XX# FABT I. 
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KANAUJT. 


Kanauji takes its name from the city of Kanauj, which is situated on the hank of 

the river Ganges in the modern district of Farukhabad. 

Name of the Dia ect. That city is One of the most ancient in India : under the 

name of Kanya-kubja (the Ganogyza of classical geography) it is celebrated in Sanskrit 
literature as early as the Ramayana and the earlier Arab geographers descaribe it as the 
chief city of India. In the middle of the 6th century A.D. it fell into tiie hands of the 
Rathor Rajputs. The fifth monarch of this dynasty was Jaichand, who is a prominent 
figure in the Rajput epic of Ghand Bardai, and in the Alha*'Cdal cycle described under 
the head of Bund5l!. In 1193*94 Jaichand was defeated and slain by the Musalmans, 
and Kanauj became a portion of the Muhammadan Empire of India. Throughout its 
history, the city also gave its name to its dex)endenoies and to the surrounding district, 
and Kanauji therefore means, literally, the dialect of the old kingdom of Kanauj. 

At the present day, Kanauji is spoken in its greatest purity in the Boab districts of 
Where spoken Etawah and Farukhabad, and, north of the Ganges, in Shah- 

jahanpur. It is also found in Gawnpore and Hardoi, but in 
the latter district it is more or less mixed (according to locality) with the Awadhl dialect 
of Eastern Hindi spoken to its east, and in the former it shows signs of the influence not 
only of Awadhi, but of Bundgli. North of Shahjahanpur, in Pilibhit we also find 
Kanauji, but here it is mixed with Braj BhakhS.. 

Kanauji is bounded on the west and north-west by Braj Bhakha and on the south 
„ ^ . by Bund5ll. Both of these are, like Kanauji, dialects of 

Langusse Boundaries. j' , ^ ^ 

western Hindi. On its east and north-east it has the 
Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi. 

The area over which Kanauji is spoken is not a large one, and near the borders it is 

influenced by neighbouring dialects. In the tract in which 
pure Kanauji is spoken there are few variations. The only 
important one is that, north of the Ganges and in Gawnpore, there is a tendency to add 
a short i to a word ending in a consonant. Thus, deti (masc.), not dit, giving ; bddit 
not bdd» after. I have already said that in Gawnpore and Hardoi the dialect is mixed. 
This is specially the case in Eastern Hardoi (in the Tabsil of Sandila), where it is 
difficult to say whether the language is Awadhi or Kanauji. The same is the case in 
Gawnjmre, and in that district, in the tract on the bank of the Jamna opposite the dis- 
trict of Hamirpur, the language is so influenced by the BundSli of the latter district that 
it has a special name of its own, Tirharl, or the language of the river bank. There is also 
a Tirharl spoken on the opposite (southern) bank of the Jamna, which has been described 
under the head of Awadhi. 

Number of Speakers. number of speakers of Kanauji is reported to be as 

follows : — 

Name of District. Nuinber of speaken. 

Farnkbabad ••••.•.. 712,600 
Etawab'^ .••••• e . . 851,000 


Varieties. 


Carried OTer 


1,068,500 


' Number giren for Btawali is probably too smalle 


KANATJJt. 
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Kwn* of Diftricti 

Hudoi (except Sandila) 
Shahjahanpar . . 

PiUbhit . 


Brought forward 


Mixed dialects— 

Cawnpore Kananjl 
Cawnpore Tirh&rl 
Hardoi (Saadila) 


Total 


Kumber of spesken. 
. 1 , 063.500 

. 880,500 

825,000 
. 432,500 


• 1 , 090,000 
40,000 
150,000 


3 , 201,500 


1 , 280,000 

4 , 481,500 


Authorities. 


As a literary language KanaujI has been overshadowed by its more powerful 
uterature neighbour Braj Bhakha. The district in the Eanaujl area 

which has produced the most famous authors is Hardoi, 
where the towns of Fihanl and Bilgram, especially the latter, were the homes of many 
distinguished writers. Most of these were Musalmans, and wrote in Arabic and Persian, 
but Hindu and Muhammadan writers in the vernacular were not wanting. 

The town of Tikmapur or Tikwanpur is in the district of Cawnpore. Here, in the 
middle of the l?th century, flourished four celebrated brothers, Ghintamapi Tripathi, 
Matiram Tripathl, Bhukhan Tripathi, and Nilkanth Tripathi. They were voluminous 
authors, and the reputation of their learning and poetic powers has survived to the 
present day. 

The only work dealing with Kanauji which I have seen is Mr. Kellogg’s Hindi 
Authorities grammar. The Serampore missionaries published a version 

of the New Testament in Kanauji in the year 1821. The 
dialect employed differs considerably from that illustrated in the following pages. 

.fis elsewhere stated, Kanauji differs but slightly from Braj Bhakha. It prefers the 
- termination 5 to the au of that dialect. 0, however, also 

occurs in some forms of Braj Bhakha. Both dialects are 
fond of adding u to the end of nouns which in ordinary Hindustani terminate in a con* 
sonant. This is, perhaps, more common in Kanauji, which also, north of the Ganges, 
sometimes puts i instead of u. 

With reference to the accompanying skeleton grammar of Kanauji the following 
additional facts may be noted : — 

As in other dialects there is a tendency to drop h between two vowels. Thus, * I 
will say * is kaihau for kahihaU. 

Strong masculine tadbhava adjectives (including the genitive case and participles), 
which in Standard Hindi end in a, in Kanauji end in d. Thus, Hindi chhotdt Kanauji 
ohhdfdi small. Strong masculine substantives, however, end in d, and this a is in some 
cases (mostly nouns of relationship) not changed to e in the oblique singular. Thus^ 
larika» a son ; larikd~hd (not larikS-kd)^ of a son. 

Weak masculine tadbhavas, which in Hindi end in a silent consonant, in Kanauji 
optionally end in u. Thus, Hindi ghart Kanauji ghar or gharUt a house. This termin- 
ation «f is optionally retained in the oblique singular, as, ghar~kd or gharu-kot of a house. 

VOL. IX, PAST I. a 2 


Qrammar. 
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WSSTBBN HINPl. 


As regards Demonstrative Pronouns, these are, in Standard Hindi, toah and yah^ and 
in Bundeli, bo and jo. Kanauji fluctuates between the two forms. We have toahu as 
well as baut he, that, and yahu as well as /aa, this. 

We sometimes find the past tense of a neuter verb used impersonally with the subject 
in the agent case. Thus, larikd~ne chedd^gadt by the son it was gone away, i.e.» the son 
went away. This is, of course, opposed to the rules of Standmrd Hindi. Note how verbs 
of saying, asking, etc., are used in iX\e feminine of the past tense, agreeing with bat under- 
stood. Thus, u8-ni kahif he said ; us^ne jadchhit he asked. 

The past tenses of dindf lend and jdnd are, as in Bundfili, dab, lab, gab. The past 
tense of the verb substantive is rahb, hath, or thb. In Bund61i it is rahSi' hath, or tb, and 
in Braj Bhakhft, rahau, hutau, or hau. 
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KAKAUJl SKELETON OSAMMAB. 


Sing. 

Xom. 

Obi. 

Plur. 

Kom. 

Obi. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Strong. 

Weak. 

Strong. 

Weak. 

ghbfd, a horse 

ghbfd, ghbfS 

gkofd, ghbfi 

ghbfon 

ghar or gharu, a honse. 

ghar, gharu, 

ghar, gharu, 

gharan, gharun, gharanu. 

ndrl,a woman 

ndrl 

ndrf 

ndrin 

bdt, a word. 

bdt, 

bdti. 

bdtan. 

Poatpoaitiona— 

Agent, nd. 

Aco.-Dat., kb, ki, 

Abl.^nstr., s9, sbtl, san, ti, ti, kari, kar^kS. 

Gen., kb (obi. ki) s fern. kl. 

Lee., mi, mat, ma, mi, par, iS. 

To form the plural, hwdr or hwdru is sometimes added to both nouns and 
pronouns. 

The oblique plural is sometimes used in the sense of the singular. Thos, 
jddd ddmanrkb, of great value. We sometimes meet an instrumental 
singnlar in B or an, as in bhUkhB or bhSkhan, by hanger, and a 
locative in 9, as gharb, in a house. 

Adjectives as in ordinary Hindi, except that strong masculine forms end in 
b instead of d. 


PBOKOUSrS. 



I. 

Thou. 

He, that. 

This. 

Who. 

That. 

WhoP 

What? 

Anyone. 

Sing. 

Nom. 

mai 

ts 

u)ahu, wuhi, 
uhi, hau, 
hahu 

gahu, yihu, 
ihu, yau,jau, 
Jahu 

Jaun,Jaunu, 

taun, iaunu, 
sb 

kaun, 
kaunu, kb 

kahd, kd 

JUS, Jt», 
iaunau. 

ObL 

Aoc.> 

mb 

tb 

uhit baht, 
tod 

iki, yd 


teht, td 

kehi, kd 

kdhb 

kaunau, kisu. 

Dat. 

mohi 

tohi 

us9, usai 

isb, teat 

Jisb,Jisai I 

tisb, tisai ~ 

kisb, kisai 



Gen. 

mgrb 

lirb 

... 


... 

\ 

... 

SSE 

• •• 

• •• 

Plur. 







kb 



Hom. 

ham 

1 turn 

wf, wai, hb 

jb,jai 

Jaun,Jb 

sb 



Obi. 

ham 

turn 

un, unhi 

in, inhi 

Jin,Jinh9 

tin, tinhi 

kin 

• s • 


Aoc.- 










Bat. 

hami, 

hamaX 

tumhi, 

iumhai 

unhi, unhat 

inhi, inhat 

Jinhi, 

jinhat 

tinhi, 

iinhat 

kinii, 

kinhai 

• mb 

• mm 

Gen. 

hamdrb 

iumhdrb 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 


To %nj of those ploxulB hwOr or hwdru may be added. Thus, ham^kwdr, we. 

* Anything ' is kachhu or kuchhd, indeclinable. 

In the personal pronouns, the plural is often used in the sense of the singular. 
The Beflexive Konoun is dp or dpu, geniiiye ajpan, apann, or ap^nb. 

II.— CONJUaATIOH’. A. Auxiliary Verba, and Verba Subatantive' 
JPresent, I am. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

hS 

hat, hat^gb 

2 

hai, hai^gb 

hb, hb-gb 

8 

hai, hai*gb 

hat, hat^gb 


Past, I was. Thb or hath, fern, thl or hatl^ PJur., tk9 or hat9, fern, thl or hati. Or moi 
rakS^ etc., like mdrd^ below. 

. AotiTe Verb — 

Infinitive, — mdran, mdranth indr^nb^ or mdribb (obi. mdribi), to strike. 

Present Participle , — tndrat or mdratu, striking. 

Past Participle, — mdrb, struck. 

Conjunctive Participle, — tndr^kb or mdri’kS, having striiek. 


Present Tndieatioe and Subjunctive^ I strike or I may strike. Future^ I shall strike. 



Sing. 

Plar. 

1 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

mdri, mdrff 

mdri 

tndrihak, mdrihi, tndrihS, mdrigb j 

tndrihat, mdrigb. 

8 

mdrb 

mdrb 

mdrihai, mdrbgb 

mdrihb, mdrbgb. 

8 

mdrb 

mdri 

mdrihai, mdrbgb 

tndrihat, mdtigb. 


Imperative,— sing, mdr ; plur. mdrb ; respectful, mdripb, mdripf. Other tenses are formed on the analogy of Biaj Bhakhl, substitutinpa 
for au in masculine terminations. 

C. Irregular Verba. These are,— 

Mut to become. Past participle, hhayb or bhab. Other forms regular. 

dbut to give^ and Hn, to take. Past participles, dab and lab, respectively. Other forms regular. 
idu, to go. Past partidplsb $ayb or gad. 

haran, to do, and eiar>aa, to die, are usually regular. Thus, past participles, karb and marb, 

D. and B.— The passive is formed aa in Braj BhakhE. So also, like that dialect, Kanauji occasionally borrows its definite prese nt fiom 
Bajaathlnl. 
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As its name implies, Bund&lkhai^di is the language of Bundelkhand. ' Bundell' 

signifies the language spoken by the Bunddlas, who are the 
Area in which spo en. principal inhabitants of that country. According to the 

Gazetteer of India, Bundelkhand is the tract * lying between the river Jamna on the 
north, the Ghambal on the north and west, the Jabalpur and Saugor Divisions of 
the Central Provinces on the south, and Bewa or Baghelkhand and the Mirzapur Hills 
on the south and east.* Politically this area includes the British districts of Banda, 
Hamirpur, Jalaun, and Jhansi ; so much of the Gwalior Agon<^ of Central India 
as consists of the home districts of the State of Gwalior, the whole of the Bundelkhand 
Agency, and a small portion on the west side of the Baghelkhand Agency. The 
area in which BundSll is spoken does not altogether coincide with this definition. In 
the first place the dialects spoken in the district of Banda are not Bundeli. They are 
broken forms of the Baghgll dialect of Eastern Hindi, and have been described under 
that language.* The Biver Chambal forms the northern and western boundary of the 
State of Gwalior. On the north, Bundeli not only extends to that river but crosses it 
into the districts of Agra, Mainpuri, and Etawah, being spoken in the southern portions 
of each. On the west, it does not extend to the Chambal, the languages spoken in the 
western portion of Gwalior being Braj Bhakha, and various forms of BAjasthani. On 
the south it extends far beyond the nominal boundaries of Bundelkhand. It is spoken 
not only in the districts of Saugor and Damoh and in the eastern portions of Bhopal, 
all of which, like the south of the Bundelkhand Agency, lie on the Vindhyan plateau, 
but is the vernacular of the districts of Narsinghpur and Hoshangabad which lie in the 
Narbada Valley, and; still further south, on the Satpura plateau, of the district of Seoni. 
On the same plateau it is spoken in a broken form by the Lodhis of Balaghat and over 
the centre of the district of Clihindwara, and a large number of its speakers have even 
found their way into the great Nagpur plain and are heard speaking a mongrel patois in 
the district of Nagpur, the proper vernacular of which is Mara(hl. We may say 
roughly that it is spoken by nearly seven millions of people, and over an area of 
nineteen thousand square miles. 

Bundeli is bounded on the east by the BaghAli dialect of Eastern Hindi ; on the 

north and north-west by the closely related Kanauji and 
Language Boundanea. dialects of Western Hindi, and, in Hamirpur, 

by the TirhAri form of Baghcli spoken on the south bank of the Jamna; on the south- 
w'ost by various dialects of Bajasthani, the most important of which is MAlwi ; and on the 
south by MarAthi. It merges gradually, without any distinct boundary line, through 
some mixed dialects into Eastern Hindi, Eanauji, Braj Bhakha and BAjasthAni, but 
there is no merging into Marathi, although there are some broken dialects which are 
mechanical mixtures of the two languages. 

Bundeli is, on the whole, a very homogeneous form of speech. There is one 
Varieties uniform typo current over the greater part of the area in 

which it is heard. Natives, who are very quick to notice 


Language Boundaries* 


Varieties. 


> See VoL VI. pp. 14S and ff. 
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slight yariations of dialect, maintain that there are two or three suh-dialeots to which 
they have given special names, but the differences are only very unimportant local peculia- 
Tities. There are, however, towards the north of the Bunddli tract some intermediate 
forms of speech which deserve notice, and there are also the broken dialects of the south. 
The varieties of the standard Bunddli which are recognised by natives are called Fawari, 
Lodhanti or Rathdra, and Khatola. Fawari is the dialect used in the north-east of the State 
of Gwalior, and in Datia and its neighbourhood, wh^e the Fawar Rajputs are numerous. 
Levant! or Rathdra is the dialeet spoken in the Rath Fargana of Hamirpur, and the 
neighbouring portion of Jalaun, where the Ludhis are in a majority. In the heart of the 
Hamirpur distriet, and adjoining the Rath Fargana, lie the Bawan Chaurasi Fargana of 
the Charkhari State, the Sarila State, and the Jigni Jagir,all falling politieally under the 
Bundelkhand Agency. The same dialect is also spoken in them. Khatola is the form 
of Bundeli spoken in the south-east of the Bundelkhand Agency and in the neighbouring 
part of Baghelkhand, i.e., in the Fanna State and its neighbourhood. The same form of 
speech is also found in the adjoining district of Damoh in the Central Frovinces. 

The mixed dialects are Banaphail, Kun4rl, Nibhatta, on the east, shading off into 
Bastern Hindi, and Bhadauri, on the west, shading off into Braj Bhakha. Of these 
Fan^pharl is the most important. It is spoken in the south-east of the Hamirpur 
■district, and in the north-centre and east of the Bundelkhand Agency. Here the 
Banaphar Rajputs are strong, and an epic cycle celebrating their deeds, and composed in 
their language, is famous all over northern India. The Banaphar! sub-dialect varies 
somewhat from place to place, that of Hamirpur being so full of Bagheli idioms that 
I have been compelled to describe it under that language {ante, Vol. VI, pp. 165 and ff.). 
That of the Bundelkhand Agency though borrowing freely from Bagheli is in the main 
Bundeli, and is dealt with herc.^ Kundrl is spoken on both banks of the river Ken, 
which separates the district of Banda from Hamirpur. The Kundrl on the Banda side 
of the river is based on Bagheli, and has boon described under that language {ante, 
Vol. VI, pp. 162 and ff.). That on the Hamirpur side is a mixed language, but its basis 
is BundSli, and therefore it is described in the following x)ages. Along the north side of 
the Hamirpur district, on the south bank of the Jamna, there is a narrow strip of 
country in which Tirhari, a mixed dialect based on Baghcff, is spoken. It has been 
described ante, Vol. VI, pp. 132 and ff. This Tirhari goes on into the district of Jalaun, 
where it gradually mei^es into the standard Bundeli of the district through a form of 
Bundeli known as Nibhatta. Bhadauri or TSwargarhi is properly speaking the dialect 
spoken in Bhadawar and TSwargarh, on the banks of the Chambal where it separates the 
Gwalior State from Etawah and Agra. On the north side of the river wo find it in the 
country near the Chambal belonging to these two districts and to Mainpun. In Gwalior 
it extends right down the whole centre of the home districts of the State, having Braj 
BhAkha and Rajasthani to its west, and on its east, to the north Fawari (already 
described) and further south ordinary standard Bundeli. Standard Bundeli itself, which 
is recognised by natives as not being FawaH, Lodhanti, or Khatola, is spoken in the rest 
of the districts of Jalaun and Hamirpur and of the Bundelkhand Agency, in Jhansi and 
Saugor, together with the portions of Gwalior and Bhopal immediately to their east, and 
in Seoni, Narsingpur, and Hoshangabad. 

> A fall acoonut of Bonilpliarl will bo found on pp. 481 and ff., i>oH. 
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The broken dialects of the south are not like the mixed ones of the north, as they 
are not intermediate links each between two neighbouring languages. The two 
languages in each case are there, but as the members of each pair are not dosely 
oopuected, they do not merge into each other. There is. Instead, a broken patois which 
is a purely mechanical mixture of the twa forms of speech. The speakers, who are 
familiar with both, sometimes use the idioms of one and sometimes of the other, and 
usually show so strict impartiality that in one sentence they will use the one for express* 
ing a particular idea, and in the next will employ the other for expressing it oyer 
again. These broken dialects are Lodhl, Koshti, KumbhArl and Nagpur! * Hinxll,* 
which are Bund^li mainly mixed with Marathi, and the Bundeli of central Ghhindwara 
which is mixed With ordinary Hinddstani. Lodhi is spoken by the members of the 
Lodhi tribe who hare settled in Balagliat (compare the Lodhdnti Bunddli of the north), 
and Kdsht! by Koshtis in Ghliindwara, Ghanda, and Bhandara. KumbhArl is spoken by 
the Kumbhars of Glihindwara and Buldana. Nagpur! * Hindi * is the so-called * Hind! * 
of the district of Nagpur. 

The following figures show the estimated number of speak- 
Numbar of speakera. gjg yarious forms of Bimddl!. Tliey are based on the 

census of 1891 ; — 


Name of Dialect. 

Standard . 

Where spoken. 

• JlSAllSl a • • f • 

Jalann 

Hamixpnr .... 

Soatli*ea8t Gwalior . . 

East Bhopal .... 

Orohha, etc 

Sangor 

Narainghpor .... 
Sooni ..... 
Hoohangahad .... 

Nainber of spciJcen. 

. 679^700 

. 360,129 

384.000 

200.000 

67,000 

. 388,400 

. 582,500 

863.000 

195.000 

300.000 


Total Standard 

• • e 

3,519,729 

Pawiri 

• North-east Gwalior . 

Datia, etc. .... 

150,000 

203,500 



Total PawSii 

• e a 

353,500 

Lodh&ntl or RtthOri 

. Hamii'par .... 

Charkhari, etc., in Hanairpnr . 

Jalann ..... 

. 98,000 

. 39,500 

8,000 



Total Lodh&ntl or R&th0r& 

e • e 

145,500 

lChafal& . • 

. Panna, etc, .... 

Dancoh ..... 

. 569,200 

. 322,000 


* 

Total for Khatsli 

a • e 

891,200 

Total for all varietius of Standard BnndSli 

e a •, 

4,909,929 
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NfUBO of Dialect, 


Where epokon. 


Number of ipeakcrs. 


Mixed dialects of the North-east— 


Broaght forward 


Ban&pharl • . . North-east Bundelkhand • • , 245,400 

West Bagholkhand • • . , 90,000 

(Hamirpnr, not included in the total • 5,000) 


4,909,920 


Kn^^lri 

• 

. Hamirpar • 


• 

Total Banaphari 

• 

335,400 

11,000 

NibhattA 

• 

• Jalaun 

• 

a 

• • . a 

a 

10,200 


Total mixed dialects of the North ... 366,600 

Mixed dialect of the North-west — 

Bhadaurl or Towargarhi . Gwalior 1,000,000 

-Agra 250,000 

^ Mainpari . 8,000 

Etawah 56,000 


Broken dialects of tho South — 
Lodhl .... 
Chhindwara Bund^ll 
Koshtl Dialects . • 

Knmbh&r Dialects 
Nagpnrl * Hind! ’ 


Total Bhadauri 


Balaghat 

Chhindwara 


Nagpur 


1,313,000 


18,600 

145,500 

14,692 

4,980 

105,900 


Total broken dialects of the South 


289,672 


Total of all forms of Bnnddl! 


6,869.201 


BundSlI has a largo literature. There is in the first place the well-known 9pic cycle 
. . about Alha and tTdal, still sung all over northern India, and 

Literature. 

preserved by bards in the Banaphari dialect. Those heroes 
lived in tho latter half of the twelfth century A. D. and their exploits have been the 
subject of verse ever since. The poet Chand Bardal, who according to tradition was 
their contemporary, devoted a whole canto of his famous epic to Prithiraj’s wars with 
the State of Mahoba, whoso champions they were. Formal Bundell literature, of the 
kind which the learned of India delight in, dates from at least the time of the Emperor 
Akbar. Kesab Das, the founder of vernacular rhetoric, was a native of the State of 
Orchha, and served as an ambassador from Indrajit Singh, its king, to that monarch. 
He flourished at the end of the sixteenth century, and his works are to the present day 
the acknowledged standard of poetical criticism for the whole of Hinddstan. From his 
time Bundelkhand has produced a long series of writers on poetics. From it have sprung 
many masters whose works arc admitted authorities on the art of criticism. Perhaps the 
two best known axe Padmakar Bhatt Banda and Paj'ngs of Panna, both of whom 
flourished in the early part of the nineteenth century. All these could tell how poetry 
should be written, hut none of them were great original poets themselves. The school of 
Bundelkhand shone in analysis rather than in composition. The only original writers of 
importance were Pran-nath and Lai Kabi, both of whom attended tho court of Chhattarsal 
of Panna in tho first quarter of tho eighteenth century. Pran-nath was a religious 
reformer who attempted to combine Hinduism with Muhammadanism. He was a 

VOL. IX, PART I. 
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voluminous author, and wrote in a curious language, which, like his doctrine, was a 
compound of India and Islam. While the grammatical structure of his language is 
purely vernacular, the vocabulary is mainly supplied from Persian and Arabic. Lai 
Kabi wrote the Chhatra PrakaS, an account of the life of his patron Ghhattarsal and of 
his father Champati Pay. . It is noteworthy as one of the few original historical works 
written by an Indian for Indians. 

AUTHORITIES 

Leech, Majob R., C.B., — Notes on, and a short Vocabulary of the Hinduvee Dialect of Bundelkhand. 

Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. zii, 1813, pp. 1086 and ff. Contains a sftort 
grammar and a full yocabulary. 

Shith, V. A., — Poplar Songs of the Hamirpur District in Bundelkhand, N, IF. P. Journal of the Asiatio 
Society of Bengal, Vol. zliy, 1875, Ft. I, pp. 389 and S. 

Skits, V. A„— Popular Songs of the Hamirpur District in Bundelkhand, N. IF. P. No. 11. ib., Vel. zlv, 
1876, Ft. I, pp. 279 and ff. 

Besides the above, Mr. Vincent Smith has most kindly placed at my disposal a 
manuscript collection of Bundell popular songs and a series of notes on tilie grammar 
of the dialect which have been freely utilised in the following pages. 

As elsewhere in Hindostan, botli tho Nagari character and its congener, the 
Written Character. Kaitlii character, are used in writing Bundcli. 

Bundell has several words in its vocabulary which are not met with in ordinary 

dictionaries. Some of these will be found in the specimens 
Vocabulary.. Standard List of Words and Sentences. In addi- 

tion I give the following from the Bundelkhand Gazetteer : — 

Bdbd, bare baba, a paternal grandfather. 

Daly a grandmother. ^ 

Dadd, bhaii, bhaiyd, bdpu, a father. 

Didi, aiyd, mat, a mother. 

Dudd, a paternal uncle. 

Kakihl, an aunt, the wife of a dudd. 

Bhaiyd, ddii, dddd, ndnd, an cider brother. 

Blibbhi, bhaujt, an elder brother’s \vife. 

Lahurl, gutul, a younger brother’s wife. 

DuV'han, lagdl, mahariyd, basaht, jurdd, gotdnl, a wife. 

Didt, a sister. 

Bitiyd, bulyd, chhauul, a daughter. 

Jjdld, dddu, chhaund, bud, a son. 

Bhuvod, buwd, a mother’s sister. 

Jijd, a sister’s husband. « 

Bdhnn, ndt, a son-in-law. 

Sdr, adrb, a wife’s brother. 

SaM, rdut, mahtoM, a fathcr-in-law. 

BhdniJ, bhain?, a sister’s son. 

Oarai, lofiyd, a lota. 

Dendutod, j hdri, harbtd, a Ibtd with a spout. 

Thariyd, thdr, tdthi, a salver. 

Bafuiod, a brass vessel for holding water. (Hindi baf*ldhd.) ^ 
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KhdrAf khor^iodf khoriya» beliyd, a cup. (H. katord.) 

Kop-ri, a large brj^ss plate. (H. pardt.) 

Chambu» a brass cup. (H. held.) 

KaV^ad, a brass watcr-pot. (H. gagarl.) 

Tameh“rd\ a copper water-pot. 

Ka^ahiydt an iron pan. 

0<mgalt an earthen vessel. (H. kdrdddr gag“rd.) 

Pdn^abbd, a betel-box. 

Sanarai, tongs. (H. aSr"ai.) 

Grammar. —It is hoped that the following sketch of Bundeli gramtaar will be 
found i^uffieient for understanding the specimens. 

Prouuiioiatioil.— When the vowels e and d arc shortened, they become i and «, 
respectively. Thus from beti, a daughter, we have bUiyd, and from ghdrd, a horse, 
ghtir^wd, not betiyd and ghor’^vod as in the more eastern languages. I have no proof 
of the existence of the short vowels e and o in Bundeli, but it is probable that 
the short e occurs in words like kateky how many ? The diphthong ai is commonly 
confused with a, anda^ with o. Judging from the specimens e and 5 seem to be the 
most common pronunciations. Thus we find kehdt for kaihau, I will say ; jehe and also 
jaihe^ thou wilt go ; and dr, for awr, and. In the following grammatieal notes, when there 
are authorities for both pronunciations, I shall write e and d respectively, it being under- 
stood that when these letters form parts of terminations they can be also written ai and 
au respectively. The value of other vowels is also fluetuating. Thus we find i substituted 
for a in birdbar^ equal to, and the vowel a lengthened in rdyl, it, fern., remained. So 
also the word for the conjunction * that ’ is indifferently written ki^ kl and ke. 

As regards consonants the letter r is often substituted for r, as in pare, he fell, 
daur-kCy having run, and ghur^wdy a horse. In tlio word hakigaty truth, a g has been 
substituted for a k. The most prominent feature, however, is the constant elision of 
a medial h. Thus, we have kal or kayly for kahl, ho said ; rarty for rahany to remain ; 
kiwM'ke laky for kahdbe-ke Idiky fit to bo called ; paird dedy for pahird dedy clothe. 
When a long d precedes the A, a following a is changed to w, as in chduty for chdhaty 
wishing. Rahi-kCy having remained, becomes rei'ke. Other forms of the same verb are 
ratt’haty they, fern., remain, and rad-tdy ho bad remained. In this connexion, note the 
form bhaut, for bahuty much. The letter y, as an initial, is unknown, its place being 
supplied by J. So, also, b is substituted for initial to. Thus, jdy for yahy this, and bd for 
toafiy that. 

PdClonsiOll. — ^The use of long forms of nouns, iisually in a diminutive or non - 
honorific sense, is very common. M^coline long forms mostly end in tody and feminine 
ones in yd. Thus, we have both ghdrd and also, more commonly, ghur^wdy a horse ; befi, 
and also bitiydy a daughter. We also often meet redundant forms in aivay as in bilaivdy 
a oat, and chiratvd, a bird.^ 


* Theoretioally, every Indo-Arjen noun osn bave three forme, a short, a long, and a redundant. The short form may be 
either weak or strong. In eastern languages, such as Bihlrl, all four forms of one and the same noun are commonly found, 
but, so &r as information is available, in the more western dialects such instances have not been recorded, although they 
probably occur in the months of villagers. As an example bf these different forms, I may quote from Bihir!,— weak short 
form, yXdr, a horse : strong short form, jkSra, a horse ; ilong form yAor'toa, a horse ; redundant form, ^AorauteS, a horse. 

VOl. IX, PARI I. » 2 
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Masculine tadbJiava words,* which in HinddstSni end in d, in Bund&ll usually end 
in 6. Thus, HindOstani, ghord^ but Bundoli, ghoro, a horse. The only exceptions which 
1 have noted are some nouns of relationship, such as dadddy a father ; mordy a son ; 
kahkdy an uncle ; and long forms like ghw^wd. 

The feminine often has where standard Hinddstanl has ti», as in tel’nly an oilman’s 
wife, but. Hind6stS.nI telin. So hur^kinly a harlot. ^ 

The declension of nouns closely follows that of Hindost&nl. Masculine tatdbhavM 
in d form their oblique form singular, and usually their nominative plural, in e. The 
oblique plural ends in an. We thus get the following forms of ghordy a horse. 

Singular. Flural. 

Direct, ghoro ghibre. 

Oblique, ghore ghoran. 

Other masculine nouns remain unchanged in the singular, and in the nominative 
plural, but form the oblique plural by adding an. This is the general rule, but some 
nouns in d form the nominative plural in a, or even in an. Thus, hinndy a deer, 
nom. plur., a dog, nom. and obi. plural, Feminine long forms 

in iyd form the nominative plural in iySy and the oblique plural in iyan. Other femi- 
nine nouns form the nominative plural in iy or, if they end in *, in *, and the oblique 
plural in an or in. All feminine nouns remain unchanged in the singular. Examples 
of these forms taken from the specimens are 

Singular. ' Plural. 


Direct. 

Oblique. 

Directs 

Oblique. 

Lordy younger 

lore 

lore 

Idran. 

Daddd, a father 

daddd 

daddd 

daddan. 

Ku’karmy a bad action 

ku^karm 

ku-karm 

ku-karman. 

Chdkaty a servant 

chdkar 

chdkar 

chdk*ran. 

SaVy a bull 

at 

aar 

aar an 

aafan. 

Hahdiydy a dweller 

rahdiyd 

rahdiyd 

rahdiyan. 

Nngaridy a finger 

nugarid 

nugaria 

nugarian. 

Hur^kiniy a harlot 

hnr^kind 

hnf*kin^ 

hur^kinin. 

Gai^kty a thtunp 

gai^ki 

gat'kX 

gat^kin. 


Sometimes we meet ordinaiy Hindostani forms, as bdt^y words ; helid-ke aangy with 
friends ; pdd-m^, on feet. Note also the forms gharSy in a house ; bhukhan-ke mdrOy 
throu'gh hunger. 

Cases are made as usual by postpositions. The following are theprindx)al. The sign 
of the agent case is ne or n^. That of the accusative and dative is k8 or khd ; of the 
ablative or sS : and of the locative mai or m8. Lai or Idne is * for.* The usual 

suffix of the genitive is kd ; obi. masc., ke ; fern. dir. and obi., M. The termination 
k1^ is also apparently sometimes used to form an oblique genitive, as in td-khB ptchhe* 
after that. Unless the words are mistake of the writer, as they probably are, we have * 

> A tadhhava word is one which hM oome down from th« nncunt Sonslcrit, by a regular process of development, through 
Prakrit, into the modem Indo-Aryan languages. A UdMma is one which has been borrowed in later times direct frotr. 
Sanskrit to make up some real or fancied deficiency in the ViMiabularja 
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in on© cBso, ndch^ke bdl sunOf l,e heard the sound of dancing, an oblique genitive used 
instead of a direct one. ' Dither he or sutw must be wront* 

^ ^ O * 

Tadhhavoi adjectives in 6 change in the same way as the suffixes of the genitive. 
The oblique masculine ends in d, and their feminine, direct and oblique, in #. Thus, 
all ; obi. masc. sah’re ; fern, aab'ri. 


Tlie following are the forms of the two first personal pronouns : 


Singular. 

Nom. 

me, miS, mat, I 

iS, tat, thou 

Agent 

mat-ne 

iai-ne 

Gen. 

md‘kd, mere, mdro, mdnd 

id-kd, terd, tdrd, tdnd 

Obi. 

mdy, mde, md 

tdy, tde, td 

Plural. 

Nom. 

ham 

turn 

Gen. 

ham-kd, hamdrd, hamad 

tum-kd, tumdrd, tumdd 

Obi. 

ham 

turn 


* He ’ or * that ’ is 65 or * she * is ba. The obi. sing, of both is bd, m, H or id. * To 
him * is bay or bde. The nom. plur. is be, and the obi. plur. is bin or nn. These arc 
all the forms which are vouched for by the specimens. Others probably occur. 

‘.This * and * who ’ are both jd (fem. jd), obfc sing, jd, nom. plur. je. No forms of 
the oblique plural occur in the specimens. ‘ This * is also e, with an oblique plural in. 

* Your Honour * is dp, with a dative apan-kh5» * Own * is ap“no. All these geni- 
tives undergo the usuiJ modifications. Thus, the feminine of merb is meri and of ap^m, 
ap'nu 

Kd, obi. kdye, is ‘what?* Kod, obi. kdu, anyone; kachhu, anything; katek, 
Mtek or kai, how many ? 

CONJUGATION. 


A.— Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive. 


Present, I am. 


Pstst, 

1 was. 


SlKO. 

Flvb. 


Bibo. 

Flub. 




Masc. 

Fem. 

Msec. 

Fem. 

1. hd, au, or ato 

hS, ay 

hatd, or td 

hatl, ti 

hate, te 

hati n 

2. he, dy 

hd, du> 

hatd, td 

hati, ti 

hate, te 

hati ti 

3. he, dy 

h^,Sy 

hatd, td 

hati, ti 

hate, te 

hati, ti 


Other forms are huhd, or hoS^go, I will be ; hue, it may be ; bhad, fem. bhayi, 
masc. plur. bhaye, he became ; naiya, I am not ; natyd, he is not, and so on ; bhai nd 
chahiyi, ought not to become. 

B. Active Verbs. — Mdran, to strike. Infinitive and Verbal Noun mdran and 
■mdr^bb ;"obl. mdf^be ; also mdri. Present Participle, mdrat. Past Participle, mdro. 

Present Subjunctive, I may strike. Future ^ I shall strike. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1 . mdrS 

mdri 

mdrihS 

mdriM 

2. mdre 

mdrd 

mdrihd 

mdrihd 

3. mdrd 

mdri 

mdrihS 

mdrihd 
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In the future the rowel a is often substituted throi:^hout for *, thus, mdr^hB^ 
Another form of the future is made by adding go to the present subjunctive. 
The go is liable to change for gender and number. Thus— 

SlMQULAB. PlUBAL. 

Masc. ^ Pern. Masc. Fern. 

First Person, mdrS-gd mdrS-gi marB-ge tndrB-gB 

and so on for the other persons. 

Present Definite, mdrat-hS or marat-avo, I am striking. The auxiliary verb^is 
commonly omitted, so that the present participle alone serves for all persons and 
both nmnbers. 

Imperfect, mdrat-hatot or marat-tOt etc., I was striking. The auxiliary changes 
according to the gender and number of the subject. 

Imperative, — Tliis is the same as the Present Subjunctive, except that the second 
person singular is mar. > 

Tenses formed from the Past Participle. — In the case of transitive verbs, these 
tenses are construed passively, exactly as in Hind6std.ni, the subject being put in 
the case of the agent with ne. Thus, mai-ne marby I struck i^maune mdro-tby I had 
struck. 

Irregularities. — Verbs whose roots end in a generally form the present participle in 
at. Thus, jdty going. Some, however, insert a u. Thus, chduty wishing, dtity coming. 
So also raiity remaining. Deny to give, and leuy to take, make det and let. 

The verb karany to do, makes its past participle regularly. Thus, harb. The past 
participle of deny to give, is dab ; of leuy to take, lab ; and of jdUy to go, gab. In forming 
the feminine and the plural these generally insert y. Thus, dayh daye. Note that in 
the j)ast tense, the verb Araw, to say, is always put in the feminine to agree with 6dt 
understood. Thus, kayiy or kai, he said. Note in this connexion the phrase rdyi kdy 
literally, what remained ?, which is used as a kind of expletive meaning * thereupon.’ 

An example of a desiderative form is hharb chdut-tby he W'as wishing to fill. An 
example of an inceptive compound is ran lagby he began to remain. 

The conjunctive jjarticiple ends in ke or ke. Thus, mdvkCy or mdr-kS, having 
struck. 

The case of the agent is used w'ith some laxity in the specimens. Thus, we have it 
used W'ith intransitive verbs in hd-ne haithby he sat ; hd-ne lagby he began. In bd-ne 
chdut-tby he was wishing, we even have it used before a tense formed from the present 
XMirtidple. 
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' Literary HindostanT. 

The first specimen is a version of the Parable of the Frodig^ Son in pure ^heth 
Hinddstanl by the late Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Sudhakara Dwivgd!, F.A.U. It is 
Capable 0|f being written in, and is perfectly legible in, both the B^va-nagari and the 
Persian characters. In order to show this, it is printed in both characters. 

Although in The^h Hindi it will be observed that it contains one or two foreign 
words, such as the Persian daMara, a share, and the Sanskrit papa, sin. Such words 
1 ^ included because, although foreign, they are in daily use in everybody’s mouths* 
They have attained to full right of citizenship. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 
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HindOstanI {Theih variety). 

{MahamaMpndhyAya Pai^t SudlUJLkara Dwivedl, F,A.U», 1898,) 

DEVA-NAGART OHARACTER. 

^ ft TO ^ I ^ if t ^ TOT % 

% TOT ^ ^ if ^ ^ WTT TT gw $ I ?nr 

TOTilT >J5T ^ I ^ 

^ w tot fro ftrorfr «ttot 

^3[^ ^ fTOT I TO TO TO gWT TO TOT TO W TOTOT TOT 

^ TO ^ll^TTW ft TOT I TO TO TO TT% ^TTTO ^ TOf 

TORT TO% TOT iTOPt TO% #?r if gTO TO% ^ iNiT I 

TO 51T, ftr W ^TOT ^ TO ^ h«tt tot 

¥ HT ^ifti ^ m I in ^ ^ 

^nn, ftt ^ ww % mf fli?l ^ 

m writ %” «ib: iff tnif ▼ If ^ htht if i If 

^sm if «ftT ^ ^ ETO fliraT ^ ftr % wra If *f H»npr % 
^ im ftrar i If ftir ^ tzi ^ ^n»f 

^ »r#f I ^uRiit wisura^f IT % ir« i m ^ ^ 
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^ % unr I tJT ft «ITq % 

^ Trax ^ ^ ^ITT W ^r fkmz IRTT ^ ^ffr 

^nrr i ^ f ^ W % ixwsT % fk^ ^cr % 

^iq fkm ^ qfT %3T qff ^ ^ ^ i qT qxq % wt 
^nqfff if % qqr % qsTT, f% ^q t qnx^ qfrirrqt ^ 

qrq if ^ qx^ if ^ | ^ q€t qq ^ ^3Xf ^ ^qrif f 
qqffqy qq ^ qrx $qx qx fqn: S #qx % f Txq qqx qx fqir 
% I qq q t f qq*t ii 

qqqrx %3 x if qx i qq qq «!X^ ^ qq % fq^q qf qx 
qqqfqq qqx% qsx ^ ^ i qqpt «Tq«t qxqrqf if % qqi qft 5^x 
qiq qq ^ % I qqr% qq % qfqx, f% «Txq qfx qxi «Txqx % 

^ ^q ft qxq ii^9(XK fqrqr % qqfffr qqqt qqx qqx qxqx % i qq 
qq qqq fqq ^fqx ^ qq fr »ftqq qxqx q qxqx i qq qqqrx qxq qxqq 
«Txqrq qqqfr qqxq% qqx i qq% qxq qft qqiq fkt If 
qqq qqqf q ^q ^ ^qq qjqqx W ^ ft qrx ^xqqx q 

fqrqx ^ «nq% ^qrqft qn¥f qqr ^qqx ift q f^qx fqr if qq% afqfT % 
ftq fqqqqx I qq ^qq qrx qq f^x qt qgfqqf ^ #q qnq ft qq qfr 
^x qqx % ft «nqx ^ ft ^q q qqft fmk qfqqf ftqqrq fqrqx f i 
qrq^ qqq qqx f f 3X ^ qqx ^ fft to ^ # qq 

qqx % i qq ^qqqx ^ qq^qx qq % qftfqr qq iiqx qx4 qqx: 
Qqx qx fqrq ftqx % f qxq qqx qx fqrq fqqx % ii 
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WESTEBN HINDI. 

HindOstAnI {ThSfh yabiett). 

(MahHmahitp{MhyHya Sudhdkara IHoivedl, F,A,V., 1898.) 

PERSIAN CHARAOTER. 

* *** «• ^ 

l;p ^ ^i/V A**! 

e/v^ JJ^ ^ V.J./S-W It^ 

^-r^" ^ JjJ *; ^?J 

N 

Ki)^J^ i£L. <:;! (j/V® ^ W* Ua*^. 

u->o # IIjO j^] SO^ J* * ^ ^ <1^ 

S:^"^ ‘=-:;^ ^ ^ A^ jjl 

•• •• ^ 

A-UT A^ ^ 

V^ e^ {i/^ • A»^ 

V ^ ^ ^ ^ St^ 

VOL. IX, PAKT I. 
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« 4L tixj K «F UT wL <iL 

v«-^“ # ^ 4-^y" 

/ 4' 

^^Xu;J *i_ ^lo l«J J^O Jv ^ ^ <j-J 


^U- <il_ w] j^] ^ -i- V^ V" ^ ’* ^“^ 

<j_1 ^ JV * e/V ^ V^ ^ V^ 

15 ^ ^ ^ ^iL ^ *e;^ 

♦ / j> e;J^ JjJ A-giU 

4^ v^J;-^ * ^ 4^ 4iL yfi U-> ]y^ ^4^ 


«F ^ 4iiL 



«F ^ 



^L jJ c^jMt LJ] v.^ # Uj o^-h^ ^ 1)*®^ 

v-^fj 4iL v:/4i^ 4-^ K -i-lsvj ^U U:^" 

\ 

y v^4j ^ ’-J-’J ^ ^ * 4^ 4^ ^ ^ jf ^ ^ 


♦ 4^ W4 })^ \)^ jL 4 ^ ^ 'v'^ ^ 

jj Hf UL^ «j lil^ ^ y^ y^ 4^ c^J j^l 

^ y" v^ «L.^U/o y^j yj 

j^f 4^ ^ ^ ^1 y) ^y jy '-3^1 ^ 

^ 4-^ y bo &j lua/0 c®Ajj y®^ 
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^ ^ ^ 

^y ^ i—fi-u* c_^^ jjww ^jj lijo ^ ^ <i_ t^u «f ^ 

* ^ l)^ ^ ^ 


O 8“ 


voii. IX, part I. 
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Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HindOstInI {Theth variety). 

fMahdiinah(tpilLdhy(Jl,ya JPan^it SudhUhara JDwivSdl, F»A,U»t 18980 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kisi manus-ke do bete the. Un-mg-se lahure bete-ne 

A-certain man-of two sons were. Them-in-froin the-younger aon-hy 

bap-se kaha, * bo bap, ap-ke dhan-ing jo mera 

the-fatheV'-to it~waa~8aid^ * O father ^ yourSonour-of property-in what my 

bakh"ra bo, us-ko mujbe de-dijiye.* Tab us-nc ap*na dban 

share may-he, that to-me give-away* Then him-hy hia-ovon property 

un-mg bat-diya. Babut din nabi bite, ki laliura beta 

them-among waa-divided. Many days not paaaedy that the-younger aon 

sab kiicbb bator dur des cbala-gjiya, aur waba lucb*pan-mg 

all things collecting distant country went-away, and there debauchery-in 

din bitaw'te ap*na dban ura-diya. Jab wab sab-kuebb 

days passing hia-own fortune waa-waated-away. When he all- things 

ura*cbuka, tab ns des-mi akal Rur wab kangal 

waated’Completely, then that country-in famine felly and he indigent 

bO-gaya. Tab wab us dcs-ke kisi bhale-md,nus*kg yaba 

became. Then he that country-of a-certain well-to-do-man-of near 

ja-kap rab*ne laga ; jis-ne us-ko ap“ne kbet-mS suar 

gone-having to-live began; whom-by himfor hia-own felda-in swine 

cliarane-ko bbgja. Aur wab cbah*ta-tba ki, * mai ap“na pet un 

tofeed it-waa-aent. And he wiahing-waa that. * I my-own belly thoae 

chbimiy5-se bbarn, jinbg suar khate-bai,* par koi us-ko kuebh 

huaka-with I-may-filly which swine eating-are* but anyone hinuto anything 


nah¥ 

deta-tba. 

Tab 

us-ko cbet 

hu&. 

aur kab^ne laga 

ki. 

not 

givmg-waa. 

Then 

him-to senses 

becamCy 

and to-aay he-began 

ihaty 

‘mere 

bai)-ke 

yabi 

ifni 

alelab 

roti hoti-bai. 

ki 

*my 

father-of 

near 

80 -many thoughtlessly 

loaves prepared-arey 

that 

kit*n6 . jnajure 

pet-bbar khatg-hai 

aur 

baebSy bbi pakb*t6-hai 


how-many laibourera belly-full eating-are and puttmg-by also keeping-arCy 
aur mai bbukba mar^-hn. Mai utb*tft-bfl aur bap-ke pas 

and I hungry dying-am. I ariaing-am and the-father-of near 
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ja*kar yahi kahfiga ki, * “ he bap, - mai-no Bhag*wan'k6 

gone-having thie-very toill-eay thaU “ O father ^ me-hy Ood-of 

bimukh aur &p*ke sam*ne pap kiya. Mai phir 

againet and your-Honour-of in-preeence ein wae-done. I again 

ap-ka beta kah6-jane j6g nahf. Mujh-kd ap‘ne 

your-Honour-of son to-be-called worthy not. Me your-own 

majurS-mS-sS ek-ki nat rakhiye.’* ’ Tab wah uth-kar ap*n6 


la/tourers-among-from one-of 

like 

keep." ' Then he 

risen-having 

his-own 

bap-kg paa chala ; par 

wah 

dur-hi 

tha 

ki 

us-ke 

bap-ng 

father-of near went ; but 

he 

far-off-even 

was 

that 

his 

father-by 

us-ko dokh-kar daya 

ki. 

aur 

daur-kar 

us-ke 

galc-mS 

him-to seen-having pity 

was-donCy and 

rv/n-having 

his 

neck-in 


lipat-gaya, aur us-ko clium‘ne laga. Be^-ne kaha, ‘ he bap, 

• threw-himselfi and him to-kiss began. The-son-by it-tcas-said, ‘ O father^ 

inai-no Bhag'^wan-kS bimukh aur ap-kc sam*ne pap kiyS, ; 

me-by God-of against and your-Monour-of in-presence sin was-done ; 

aur ap-ka bete kahe-jane jog nahf.’ Par hap-nc ap'ne 

and your-Ilononr-of son^ to-be-called worthy not.' JBut thefather-by his-own 

chak‘ro-mi-se ek-se kaha ki, ‘sab-se achcbha kap*ra is-kd 

eervants-in-from one-to it-was-said thaty * all-than good clothes this-one-io 

pahinawo, aur hath-mi agfithi aur p5wn-ni6 jute. Aur chalu, ham-log 

put-ony and hand-on a-ring and feet-on shoes. And comCy we-people 

khay aur bcl'si, kyo-ki yah bete mara aisa tha, phir-se 

may-eat and may-rejoicey because this son dead like wasy again 

jiya-hai ; heray gaya tha, phir mila-hai.’ Tab we sukh-se 

alive-is; lost gone waSy again found-is.* Then they pleasure-with 

belas'ne lage. 
to-make-merry began. 

Us-ka jeth*ra beta khet-mi tha. Jab wah ate-huc ghar-ke niar 

Ris elder son field-in was. When he coming house-of near 

pahScha, tab nach*nS bajane-ka sur suna. Us-ne ap'no 

arrivedy then dancing music-of sound was-heard. Rim-by his-own 

chak*ro-mi-se §k-k6 bula-kar pHchha ki, * yah kya hai ? * 

servants-in-from one called-having it-was-aeked thaty * this what is ? ' 

T7s-n& us-s6 kaha ki, ‘ ap-ka bhai aya liai, aur 

Rim-by him-to it-was-said thaty * your-Ronour-of brother come isy ’and 

ap‘k& bap-no jew*nar kiya-hai, ky6-ki us-ko hara-bhara 

yourSonour-of father-by feast made-isy because him-to flourishing 

paya-hai.* Is-par us-ng ris kiya aur ghar-kg bhitar 

it-has-beeurfound' Rereupon him-by anger was-made and house-of inside 
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jana na chaha. PaT us-ka bip bahar 4-kar iis-ko inanaw*n6- 

to^go not wished. JBut him-of father outside come-having him to-appease 

iaga. Us-n6 bap-ko jabab diya ki, ‘dSkhiyS, mai it*n6 
began. Him-bg the-father-to answer was^given that^ * see, I so- many 

. bar*86-s6 ap-ki tabal kar*ta-bS, aur ap-k6 ad§s-ka 

years-siuce your-Uonour-qf service doing-am, and your~IIonour-of order’ of 

tal*na na kiya, aur ap-n§ mujh-ko kabbt ck 

transgression not was-done, and your-Monotir-by me-to ever-even ope 
iiiem'na na diya ki niai ap'ne mSliy8-k6 sang^ 

kid not was-given that I my-own friends-of with 

bibar^a. Par ap-ka yah beta jo paturiyo-ke 

might’have-made-merry. But your-Hononr-of this son who harlots’of 
sang ap-kS dhan-ko kha-gaya-bai, jaisc-bi ay^ taisc-bi 

in-company yourSonour-of fortune eaten-up-has^ as-even he-came so-even 

ap-ne ' us*kc liye barhiya jew*nar kiya-bai.’ Bap-nc 

your-Monour-by him-of for good feast has-been-made' The-fatherby 

us-se kaba, ‘ he beta, to sada mere sang bai, aur jo-kuchh 
him-to it-was-said, * O son, thou always me with art, and whatever 

mcra bai, so sab i&ra bai. Par }iu]as*na aur harakb'na pad 

mine is, that all thine is. But to-be-pleased and to-be-glad proper- 

hai, ky2{-ki yah tera bhal mara aisa tha, pbir jia-bai ; heray 

is, because this thy brother dead like was, agam alive-is ; lost 

gaya-tha, pbir mila bai.* 

had-been, again found is .* . 
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1 next give an extract from the Kdham Th^th Ilindhmi!, the celebrated story of the 
loves of Prince Udai Bhan and the Princess Ketakl, by Insha Allah !^an, who flourished 
at Lucknow in the early part of the nineteenth century. The passage given is the 
Preface. In this the author explains that his intention is to write a composition in the 
idiom used by the better class of people, meaning by this the Urdu of Lucknow, but with 
a vocabulary which rigorously excludes all words of foreign origin, and which is drawn 
entirely from Hindu!, i.e> the speech of Hindus. As a tour de jorce^ his success has been 
complete. The work is a treasury of words in everyday use amongst the people of 
^indostan, many of which will not bo found in any dictionary. On the other hand, as 
a model of stylo, it can only rank as a curiosity. The stylo is that of the Persianised 
Urdu, current in Lucknow, not that of a true Indian language. The verb is commonly 
in the middle of the sentence, for instance ragaf'td-hu in the very first clause. Again, 
the metres used for the poetry are Persian, not Hindi. As explained elsewhere, Hindu 
scholars class a language as Urdu or Hindi, not according to its vocabulary, but according 
to the idiom — especially the order of the words, — employed. Hence, although from be- 
ginning to end In§h^ Allah’s talc docs not contain a single Persian word, they universally 
deny that it is written in Hindi. To them it is written in Urdu and in nothing else. 

I give the extract in two characters, in the Persian in which it was originally 
published, and also in the Deva-nagari. Anyone capable of studying it will be able to 
read it in one or other of these characters, and I therefore give no transliteration. I 
append a translation based on that of Mr. Clint, but more literal. 

The whole work was published (with a good many misprints) in Vols. XXI and 
XXIV of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The first section was translated 
by Mr. L. Clint, and the second by Mr. S. Slater. It has been more than once reprinted 
in BazAr presses in India. A satisfactory text has not yet been issued. I have, in the 
main, followed tliat of Mr. Clint, with a few alterations based on other information. 
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INDO-ARYAN family. Central Group. 

WESTBEN HINDI. 

HindOstAnI {Theth variety). 

(Jn^d Aimth Khdn, circa 1800*) 

^ Ojb bUj ^ 

bb ^ 

•• V 
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y - ^ ^ 4 -^ - iLL 1 ^ jr 

J^ ♦ y ^4^ Jj^ jjJ - <=—5^ 

V_^lj # ^ y ^ y ^inS^J 

4 ^ ^ ^ ^ 4 -^ «cl^^^a*» 

* ^ ^ ’ 4^1)'**' 4^ y crll) 4^J T* y b^ ^ 

(J/^ ^jl) 4^^ eO^ <i*L ♦ £^ jy 

Or^J cL?] JjJ ^1;^ Jjf ‘-r^ ^ 

^ ** •• ^ 

^ ^ y^ ,,_5-0V y - (j/JjA 

^ UjJ ll^ v::j|^ ^U; 4^ «i-K^ v^j 

y ^ 4^ y v:;^ 4 ^. - y <^ 4 ^ c=y 

y 4-^ ” ^ S:^ S:^ S^ SO^ 

* ^ ^ ^ L/y^J e;^ ^ yy j^J " liU-w 
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^ t ^jT ^ ^ S:0^ 

^r® • S^ ^ JJ^ ^Uj i. V..W 

1$^ (lAi^Li v._^l (Jijs <Jj5 

♦# 

^y" ’ ^^^5^ ViH^ ^ 

^ ^ er!^ vJs.- 4 ^ S:0‘^ crV' St^V" 

jAIj « ^ 

^ ^v ^ J^ 1;^ s^’ ♦ J:f 

iiL. ^ 4*^ 4.1 ♦ ^ ^ StO!/^ JJ^ Jy ^ 

- ^ - w./Ur c-^ - ^j5 ^ c_^ 

y i/^s? " y^ ” y ^ ^yy® * y ^ 

^ ^ ♦ ysjii v:/!y ^ U^ 4 > ^^5^ *4^ - c^ 

^iL ^ ^ Sr^ ^ U^U^ j)f 

jjJ - ^ Jji Vjj^j ^ ^^^W c=?^ (^■ h »***jl 

- •• ^ 

i 

ij y" 

tai^u^ y v:i-^^ y tyi) ^ ♦ vi^y ^ • y 

<- <- J^l e;4^jt ^ Jji? 

▼OL. tx, tAMT I. 
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^^^ UJli y* c-jx^ lyb ^ ♦ lilKi ^ 

^-*4^ jjl - i. y" ^ Sr^V" 

( 

J» ^ Ulxw ikj/ 

3^ jj5 3^ 3^^ y y^ * jf y 

^ ^ y- ♦ jjJ ^y jy 3^ 

« 

e^v® - lMH' o-« iS. L#^ 5^ ■ 

* ^yy 4-^ - ^ yj; uyy 

<i4^ e^y ^1 ^ *3^ <Li 

e/^y syy" 

y Ul^ *L- 

u^ (^y IjU^ y^ ^y y • 

/ 

y^^j ^-y ^^4^^ ^ ^*4^ v^ 

<i>j4^ s^3^ 4-^ J!5^ ^ ^ 

♦ ;jy J)4^ ^ yj^ c/**^ ^ 
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HiNDOsTlyl {'Ph^th vabiett). 

AUCth SJ^dn, circa 1800 .) 

ftre ^WT-<BT ^ ftre-% 

spiral ^ra-sfl’ wr-if ^ ?ra sirs: f^’orar ftra-^ ^ 
*T sirat II 

^irfiraf ^nfiraf # sifff ¥ i 

'?sr-% fSra raw sir sra rafW ¥ n 

^ raw-rar firai sit ^ ra^Ii-^^ siiT 

si% ^ raf ^ swt ft I TO TO-^ fsTsri to fft siff-t 

^t 4 s|fTOt-*t II 

^ra^-fit srNi ^ ^ sjsrSt-fft to raw i snra sft ff'ft 
TO-ra rar ft i siwt-ratft toi ^ i fraft-ft rasw-rat wft 
TOW raff ^ raspi' firanT-ft rarro ^ tot ra% i to towt 
^ ft fit rasiSt TOTttTOt-rat ran toi% ^ ran raf i fro-rax ft 
raif xirar TOt i ftiK-% raw fN-rara frara*t f!»i^-¥— sit to-% to ftra 
wf ramr sifr to% sisraT "ift ssnra-if s# fraraft rarft 
srffff-if ^ ^ s^ rafraf f #ra-if f”— rat sft ^ra ra ft-raf n 

TO fro ^ ^ ^ raswT-f TO TOn-% sif^-TO 

',art^_fTO-ft ^raraT-%— rat^ra ftrar Iffraraswirar i ^ 

TO-rar .ra^ rai% — ^ftw-rar raw raft-% w: tot— ^ 
raft tft-% I tf stot I raspt rara-if raft rararrar i ^ fraraf 
rara4t raraftJTOt f raff-rat raraf stroira % i ^ raitt ft — to ff- 
sit raff raxsn i ^ to rartf-# to ffff %-sTW-rarara-ralT-3ra-% 
raw si^ I fftft rasS raff raraf-ran rairor rara-rat ranf-ra^ srarar- 
ffftraf raft II 

▼OU IX, PART I. * * 
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ipif fif*r l8 Is ^ ^ wf «T»r-^ — 4tt ^ 

ftw-if fip^t ^ fiNff fc »r firt i tpj flrt-ft ^ 
^ % ^-% ^3% I Irtf I’^rfl’ ^ 

^ it I ’wl' g»i*t-3rat-if-t iCTf <iftt fti%-* 

gni gti^ «m — ^ ^ ^tni — ^ftrc fW-^ — ^ 

3sn-3tt — »IT3t ^«T-3rT — 3W-3IT — «*t ^ 3m 

*Tft %?ft I ^ »r f*wt% ^ «raT- 3 »r i?t ir ^ 

3im — #t «% ifm 3ri?f-% mro-if it^iS-m^iS-T— mT-^sr fST 

3ft #91 3f #t #3 f3fft-lt 3 3f I 33 3ff 3l*t-3tT I 

If-it 33-3ft Sft 3rhr-3ft 3!l3r-3rT 3t3fr ^-3(3 3|3raT-3rt 3m — 

fi« 3mt»jT 3t3iT 3ff I ft tm-ft 3333 3t3 #3 »|5 

33 3t3-3t f nftraf 33T3f #3 %-gft %-ft3rrl-3ft 33# g3# 3T?f 

33Tft I ft g3f-3t 3 ft 33raT ft 33T 33 3m 33T f33l33 l I 

ftm 33-% ftm 33 3%%-ft 3T9mT I 

« 

33 3r3Tft-3T 3t3*t-3T3T 33f 3T3-ft 33131-%— #3 %3T 
gi3 ft3 3% ^333%-% 3(3 33I3T-% I #331 3m ^-33 3i3-3(3 
3T3-3ft 33131-^ I ft %l 3(3T-% 3m ft 33 3T3-3rt #3 3(3-333 
#3 iR-3rf3 #3 ffTO-fms fmft i ft %3r%-ft 3T3-3t sn3-3rT 
ftfT — ft f3^ft % ft 3^3 f33r — 333T3r-%f f333T-ft 33-%— 
33*t #3(# (J3 3im I 

ft%-33 33% 3?-% 3T3T-3F I 
3(333 ft % ft 3(3 %333T-'f % I 
33r 3(3*t-31%-% ft 3m ft 3ft 1 
3(33T ft f3 ff 3(3 %3mt-ff % 11 

33 3T3 333 3(3-3t ft4t ^3 333 %%% ft(3 53-% 3^ 

33(3T-f? #3 33% 33 3gJ-3ft f3l# %% ftgf-% f3(3( 33# 
333(3T-f? II 
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TRANSLATION. 

Haying bowed my head, I rub my nose (in the dust) before Him, my Maker, by 
whom we all were made, and by whom in an instant^ were reyealed all tiiose things 
of which the secret had hitherto been found by none. 

Each breaih that comes and goes. 

Without meditation on Him, would be a noose for our necks. 

How shall this puppet, that holds in remembrance the Being that makes it 
•dance, fall into any difficulty {lit. sourness) ? How shall bitterness and astringency be 
met with? It is the sweetness of this fruit which thou shouldst taste, as thy fore- 
fathers haye tasted of excellence from their elders.’ 

For seeing He gave the eyes, and for hearing the ears. The nose also He made 
prominent amongst all (the features). On our forms bestowed He a soul. Where 
has a vessel of clay so much power as will enable it to declare the skill of its potter ? 
Of a truth, how can that which is created praise its Creator, and what can it say ? Let 
him who thus would do, babble in vain, (but as for me,) if every hair of the down upon 
my body from head to feet were each to speak and to continue glorifjring, and were to 
remain rapt in that case for as many years as there are sands in all the rivers and 
blossoms and pods in the fields, even then they could not accomplish aught. 

With this bowing of my head, I also prostrate myself day and night before that 
Friend® of the Giver, far advanced (in favour), on whose account it was said, ‘if Thou 
hadst not been, I would have created nothing.' And of his cousin (‘Ali), wliose 
marriage was contracted in his family, the remembrance has always been with mo. 
(As I remembered him), 1 exulted, and could not contain myself. And as many 
children as there are of him, to them alone am I devoted.* Whoever else there may 
be, he pleases not my heart. Beyond the pale of this family, what have I to do with 
any vagabond, sharper, thief, or robber ? While’I live, and while I die, on all these 
alone and on their house, day and night, do I place my hope. 

THE FOUNDATION® OF A WONDROUS TALE. 

One day, while I was sitting doing nothing, it came into my thought to write a 
story in which there should not appear the employment* of any language except 
Hindu!. Having taken this resolution, my heart expanded like a flower-bud. No 
foreign words or rustic expressions were to appear in it. Of those who heard (my 
intention), a few great scholars, old-fashioned' curmudgeons, wily old rascals, introduced a 
cats’ concert,' wagging their heads, screwing their faces, lifting up their noses and eye- 
brows, petrifying their eyes, and began to say, * we don’t see how this thing can be. That 


* Bdt*kl hdt^mi^hdt hah^ti^ in an instant, lit.f while the words were beinfj^ said. 

’ There is a pun hera, which cannot bo translated. Bafo^sS bafdt means liteiallj * greatness from the great.* 

> Mul^ammad. 

• ^ Par^ekdnd is literally * to introduce one person to another/ Hence, * to fiiscinate, beguile.’ Hence, as hero, * to le 

an object of affection or devotion.* 

* ^>aul is * method, manner, appearance, shape.' But 4aul is ' to lay a foundation.* 

* n^e dictionary meaning of jcnf is * a menstruum, a solvent, a flux.* It is the application of anything, as the appli- 
cation of a medicine, of fire, of plaster, of a smeaiing, and so on. 

^ Khat^rdg is literally * six tunes * (played at once). Hence * discord.* It corresponds exactly to the cats* eonoerts of 
'Our schoolboy days. Akki path^rdnd is to turn the eyes to stone [patthar)^ to give a stony stare. 


no 
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the qualit 7 of Hindui should not appear, that the qualify of local dialects should not ^lip 
in, that the style in use among the better sort of people, the super-excellent, which they 
employ amongst themselves, should under such conditions remain as it always was, and 
that neither of these (two faults) should be reflected in it, — that is impossible.’ 

I took oflence at the difficulties raised by their cold sighs (of discouragement), and' 
replied with some irritation, * I have said nothing so very wonderful. If I show you. 
a grain of mustard seed and try to persuade you that it is a mountain ; if I play a 
pantomime with my fingers and call the false true ; if I construct entangled and uncon- 
nected sentences without measure or moderation; if (in short) I cannot do (what*l 
propose), then, well and good ; (you are quite right to ask me) why I let such words- 
issue from my mouth. (Let iis judge by results.) In what way soever it is effected, an 
end is put to the dispute.’ 

The narrator of this story here declares himself, and to that degree in which some 
people proclaim him (in the way of praise), speaks conformably. Passing the right 
hand over the face (in consideration), I explain myself. Whatever my Benefactor 
willed, that, whether it is gestures and hints,^ or coming and going, or leaping and jump- 
ing, or struggling and striving, will I show. Immediately on seeing which, the steed of 
your fancy, which is much faster even than lightning, and which in his bound is like 
the deer, will be lost in amazement.* 

Mounting my horse I come. 

The skill I have 1 show it all. 

Whatever He who wished did wish, that, at once. 

In whatever I may say, do I show forth. 

Do you now give ear, and turning towards me, look for a moment in my direc- 
tion. See in what manner I progress, and what sort of flowers I disclose from the petals- 
of my lips. 


* Tho dictionary meaning of ioo^bhdo is * very little/ Tdw is properly the red glow of the face when angiy. When 
A person's face is inflamed with rage, he is said idw dekhldnd, Bhduf is a gesture or hint. Thus, bhdw na dehhdb^ 9df *df 
kaM^ don’t hint, speak plainly. In tdwbhdWf idw is little more than a doublet of bhdw^ as in the phrase WTii bahui tdw-^ 
bhdw dekhdydt par maf»n8 hk na mdnt, ap*ni*hf fik rakkhi, he gave mo several hints, but I did not heed, and stuck to 
my own determination. 

’ Chankafi is the bound off all four legs at once, taken by a d«>cr. Hence * to forget one’s bound ’ is ‘ to be lost in* 
amsiement/ 
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The next specimen is an extract from the ^h^th Sindl^kd ^hdfht a short novel 
hy Pandit Ayddhya Singh TTpddhyay. It is an admirable specimen of the true H\ndd* 
etani language, free from any admixture of borrowed words, whether Persian or 
Sanskrit. This pathetic story, illustrating Hindu life in northern India, is wdl worth 
the study of everyone who wishes to master the real language spoken by the people of 
the Upper Uoab, which is at the same time readily intelligible wherever HinddstAni 
is employed as a lingua franca. This is more than can be said either for the Persianised 
Uydh of Maulvls, or for the Pandit*ridden Hindi of Benares. 

It has been published both in the Deva-nagarl and in the Persian characters, and 
both editions are here given. ‘ I append a fairly literal translation. The Indian idiom, 
it will be observed, is retained throughout. There is none of the Persian order of words 
which we have observed in the preceding specimen. 


i No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HindOstAnI {Thith variety). 

•< JPai^U Ayodhyd Sfi^gh Upddhydyt 1899 . ) 

^ RI® I %, RT^-if Ririt RTA 

v4-%, RRI^ ^ RW-Rff-% I Rl^ ^cai 

fRT, f!* HT Rt-^IRT, 5]raRTft-# RRT 'Rrt-% Rfli ^ 

RnUT ftlV RtR RR ^ I %R-*f RRRT-Rn’ 

RV RTV Rfl ft-RRt, ^-RiR RtTf, tR-R^ RR 

TIRT R(Rf t f tf R^ ^R-t RR! RjfTR R#!-'# II 

%R-^R^R vNR RRH-RH RigRTT % I RR-% g^RT Rft 

RP® RIR RfR, RRRf^ ^R, ^ ^ ^ ViS, RP^^rW; ^ 

^ gwilRI^ Rft Rft RfRT4t Rgm-%RrtH RRR R>f- 

RIR RRlft-RR RRRI % I RT RSRII R^ RfR-if RRRT-V Rff RR 
RI^ RR*-%, €>^RR-*-fr ^ gtRt-* RIRi> Rlt-f I |r-R^R 
^ TO ftfror i to 
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^ ^ ^rtf-% 'wr-% 

gwiff I ^i!)iii, 

% TO I ^ TOT irc f« I ’f^ 

ftit TO^-% "TO-t »ijfT, ‘^«r-*iTO ^ Twr grr to! t f 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

HiND08T2n1 variety). 

( Pa^<« AyOdhyA Si^gh UpOdhyay, 1899.) 

v:^ ^ 

~ ^ ji ^ j£#ij 

y' jW - iL 

T. •« «• •• *• •• 

bj jjJ ^ “ 4^^ L» 

yj ») (^ 1 ^ !5^ 

v_^ wj " y jf ” 4^y b®^ v^b 

♦ {:y j^l J^-^" ^ ^ 4[f v:;V^ 

«~^y* v-b^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^U c-j^ Jjj cr^^f ^yj^ v:y4 <=-5®^ 

by ^J^- 4iL ^ St^y St^y v^b *^4^^ 

viHs^ ijy^ ^ ^ bb^ j;? ^y^^ :f 3^®^ ^ 

y^yy uyy ^ {yr^^y^ ^ ^ y^j y^ *5 ^ 

y^ y bb Vyy^b^ izJl 

VOL. IX. FAXT f. 
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^ ^ ^ 3*^ S,^ ^ 

•• •• ^ 

s#^' St*^*^ S:*^ ' Sr#^V / ^ <i>y^ S.*^ 

■ 1 .^' ^ ^ ^ 111 ^ 3 ^*^ 5 "^ 

U»J< ^ c^t s/3^ Sr^i - *^->^ S:^ *> 

♦ ^ (jV" r* ^ 
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TRANSLATION. 

A girl of eleven years of age is standing in the garden by hw house watching for 
someone to oome. The son is about to seL the elouds are suffused with red, a gentle 
breeze is giving coolness to her spirit. In a short time the sun set, and, just as it was 
beginning to be dusliy', someone became visible approaching, from another side of the 
garden, that side where the girl was standing. In a little while he came and stood by 
her. When the girl saw him she said, * Dgonandan, where have you been all this time P 
I have been standing here a long while waiting for you.' 

Ddonandan is a youth of fourteen or fifteen years. To look at his well-favoured 
fair-oomplexioned face, shapely hands and feet, slender form, high and broad forehead, 
long arms, and large heart-attracting ^es, you would think that Jayanta, the son of 
Indra, had himself descended from heaven and come down to the earth. He really be- 
longed to the same village as that in which the girl lived, and from babyhood they had 
been fond of each other. Every third or fourth day, as he found an opportunity, 
Ddonandan would come to see her, and she, too, would meet him with the greatest affec- 
tion, and with her sweet, sweet, words would attract his soul. The girl knew that 
Ddonandan would come that day, and for this reason had been looking out for him. He 
did oome, but it was a little late, and that is why she said to him, * Ddonandan, where 
have you been all this time ? * 


Hi 
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LUOKNOW LITERARY URDO. 

The following speoiinen is in the Persianised Literary TJrda of Lucknow. The 
preference for Persian words instead of indigenous ones is manifest from the first 
sentence. 

Notice, too, the preference for the Persian order of words with the verb in the 
middle, not at the end of the sentence, and the subject after the object. Hindi, or indeed 
any pure Indo- Aryan language, will not tolerate sentences like ohald aya bdp-he pas, 
he went to his father. The true Indian order would be bdp~M pda chald dyd. Again 
the order of the phrase ek naukar-hb pttchhd is not truly Indian. The Indian 

order would be ua~ne €k tMukar~kd (or -se) puchhdt the subject preceding the object. 

The ^ecimen (which is a version of the Parable) is given in the Persian character. 
As it is a good specimen of Urdu handwriting, it is given in facsimile, and not in type. 
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Central Group.. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

HiKDdsTANl (Standard TJbdO variety). 
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[ No. 4. ] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTEBN mNDl. 


HiNDOSTInI (StANDAKD UBDt)’ yabisty). 


District, Lucknow* 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Dk shakbf'ke do bgte 
One num-qf two sons 

kahng laga, * abba jan, 
to-eay hegan^ * father dear^ 
kd dg-^jie.* ObunSche 
to give-away* Accordingly him-by 

kar>diya. Aur chand-hl rdz 

wa8-made-€tnd-gioen, 

ikattha kar-kd 


thd. Un*mi>8g cliliOta bap-sg 

toere, Them-infrom the-younger father-to 

jaedM-m@ hamara jd-kuchli hai ham- 

property-in my whatever share is me- 

apna dono-ko 

his-own property 

ba*d ohhuta 


us-ng 

both-to 
beta sab 

And some-even days after the-younger son all 
bahut dur-k§ mulk-mi chalfi-gaya 


taqsim 
division 

mal 

property 
aur wahS 


together made-having great distance-of country-into went-away and there 


sari 

daulat ihohad-pan-mS 

ur&-di. 


Jab 

sab uth-gaya 

to 

all 

wealth debauchery-in 

squandered-atoay. 

When 

all up-went 

then 

us 

mulk-me qa^aj^-e-*a^im 

para aur 

woh 

muhtaj 

hd-chala. Aur 

us- 

that 

country-in a-famine-great 

fell and 

he 

needy 

became. And 

him- 


ng us mulk-k6 
by that country-of 

Us-nd ise 

Him-by for-this-one 

diyft. Wah, to, 

away. Set indeedt 
bhar-leta jo 

would-have-JUled which 
us-kb na dl. 


ek rals-ke ha ja-kar 

a rich-native-cf place-in gone-having 

apnS khetS-mi suari charanb-kb liye 

his-own Jields-in swine feeding-of for 

ban arzu-ke sath un chhilk8-se 
great desire-of with those husks-with 

suarS khati-thi', magar woh ' bhi 
the-swine eating-werct but that even 
Ab us-ki akhi khul¥. Us-ne 


naukari kar-lL 
service took. 

bhSj- 

it-was-sent- 
bhi p§t 
even belly 

kisl-ne 


kah& 


him-to 

Wit was-given. Now him-of 

eyes opened. Him-^ it-was-said 

ki. 

* bahutbrb 

mazdur 

to mbre bap-ke 

yahi 

pet 

bhar 

that, 

* many 

lohourers 

indeed my father-of 

house-at belly 

full 

khana 

paS, 

balki baoha bhi 

rakhai, aur 

mai 

bhukhS 

marS. 

food 

get, nay-rather saving also 

keep, and 

I from-hunger 

die. 

U^fl aur 

abba-kb 

pfis jaS 

aur un-sb 

kahQ, 

** abba 

jan, 

Let-me-rise <md 

father-of 

near go 

and him-to 

say. 

** father 

deart 

tnal 

Sbuda-ka 

aur 

ap-k6 

bu?ur-mi gunah-gar 

h3, aur 

ab 

J 

Ood-qf 

and your-Sonowr-of 

presence-in 

sinner 

am, and 

now 
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is laiq nah? ki ap-ka kahlafi. MujhS apu5 

this worthy not that yovr-Honour-of son 1-may-he-catled. Me your-own 

inazdurS*mS rakh-lijiyd.” ’ Pas woh utha aur chala-’fiya bapokfi 

lahourers-in having-kepMake*^ * So he arose and went the-father-qf 

p^. Haiioz fasile-hl'Sd th& ki bap>nS dokh-liya aur 
near. Yet distance-eoen^at he-was that the-father-hy he-toas-seen and 

rahm kha-kar daurfi, gale«sg lag&ya, aur piyar kiya. 

pity eaten-haoing he-ran, neck-to loas-attachedy and lore was-made. 

Aur bete*ne us-se * ar? kiya, ‘ abba jan, mai 

Atnl the-son-hy him-to the-request was-made, * father dear, I 

Khuda-ke huzur aur ap-ki nazar*mi gunah>gar hS, aur ab 

Qod-of presence and your-Honour-qf sight-in sinner am, and now 
is laiq nahl ki ap-ka b§ta kahlaS.* Magar 

this worthy not that your-Hononr-of son I-may-be-called.* But 

bap-ne apne naukarS-ko hukm diya ki, * ‘umda-s3 

the-father-hy his-own seroants-to order was-given that, * good-than 


*uinda poshak 

lao aur 

in-ko 

pahnad ; 

aguthi 

liath-mi aur 

good dress 

bring and 

this-one-on 

put ; 

a-Hng 

hand-on and 

juta paS-me pinhao ; aur 

sab log 

da'watS 

klia-kar 

khqshiyi 

shoe feet-on 

put ; and 

all people feast 

eaten-having rejoicings 

manai. 

Mgra ych 

farzand 

mar-kar. 

pliir 

jiya ; aur 

let-us-celebrate. 

My this 

son 

died-having. 

again 

lived ; and 

gum bo'kar, 

phir 

mila.* 

Chuniche woh 

sab log 

lost become-having, again 

was-found* 

Accordingly they 

all people 

kbu^iyS mauang lage. 





rejoicings to-celebrate began. 




Us waqt 

us-ka 

bara bg^ 

khgt-par 

tha. 

Jab woh 

That time 

hun-of 

elder son 

jield-on 

was. 

When he 

palat-kar 

ghar-kg 

qarib 

pahfioha 

to us-ng gang 

retnrned-hamng 

house-of 

near 

arrived 

then him-by singing 

aur nacli-k! 

awaz sunl. 

naukar-kd 

us-ng 

bula-kar 

and danciwj-of 

sound was-heard- A 

servant 

him-by 

cedledrhaving 


puchha ki, *yeh sab kis bat-par hu-raha-hai ? * Us-nS 

ii-was-asked that, * this all what matter-on going-on-is f ’ Simrby 

iis-sg kaba, ' ap-ke bhai aa-hai aur un-kd ^ahlh- 

him-to it-was-said, ' yowr-Homur-of brother eome-is and him^qf sqfe- 

salamat wapas ang-par ap-kg walid-ng jagbu kiya-hai/ Wob 

sound back coming-on your-Sonour-qf father-by feast made-is* Be 

iiabut bigra, ghar-kg andar-hl na jata tba. Is-par 

much was-put-out, house-of inside-even not going was. This-upon 
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us-ka bap 

thB^fathcr 

b2p-8d 

hy the-father-to 


babar nikal aur 

outside emerging came and 

kaha ki, * dekhiye, 

it-umasa/id thcdt ‘ see. 


manang lag&. Us- 

to-appecute began. Mim- 

it*ne bar*sS-se mat 

ao-many yeare-from I 


&p-ki 

yourSonour-of 


8& 

Jrom 

mujhe 

to-me 


ke s&th 
of with 

yoh beta 
this eon 


kbidmat karta-h3 aur kisl 

eervice dovng-am and any 

iiah¥ kl ; 

not woe-done ; 
ek bachcha tak 
one young-one up-to 
kbushi manata. 

rejoicinge I-migh t-have-celehrated. 
ay a jis-ne ap-ka sara 


sartabi 

dieobedience 

bakn-ka 

ehe-goat-of 


us-par 

that-on 

na 
not 


waqt ap-ke hukm- 

tivne yourSonour-of ordere- 
blu ap-ng kabbi 

even your-Honour-by ever 

diya ki apne dostS- 
wae-gioen that my-own friende- 

Magar jS-h? ap-ka 
But ae-even your-Monour-of 
mal kasbiy5-mi gawd • 


came whom-by your-Sonour-qf all eubetance harlote-in woe- 


diya, to ap-ne un-ki kbS>tii-'*se jashu kiya.’ Ds-ne 

loeti then your-Honour-by him-of aff< ction~hy a-feaet wae-niade.' Sivn-by 

us-se kaha, ‘ bc^a, turn hamesha mere pas ho ; jd-kuchh mera 

him-to it-wae-eaidf ‘ eon^ you alwaye me near are: whatever mine 


hai, woh 
is, that 

khuibiyS 

rejoicinge 

mar-ke, 

died-having. 


tumhara bai. Munasib 

youre ie. Proper 

manas aur masrur 

may-celebrate and happy 


yohi tha 

thie-indeed wtte 

hS, kyS-ki 
may-bey becauee 


zinda hua-hai ; 
alive become-hae : 


aur gum ho-ke, 

an^ loet become-having. 


ki 

that 

tumhara 

your 

phir 

again 


ham-log 

we-people 

bhai 

brother 

mila-bai.* 

found-ie.* 


rojm a, PAUT z, 
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QASBAtT URDO of LUCKNOW. 

The preceding specimen has illustrated the high, literary style of Lucknow Urdu. 
"We now proceed to give specimens of the ordinary Urdu i^oken in the city. It is 
known as qa^batly from qctfbdty the plural of qc^ha^ a quarter of a town. 

It is not so highly Persianised as the literary dialect, hut possesses the typical order 
of words which Urdu has borrowed from Persian. Thus we have jdnib dakhint in the 
southern direction, the Indian order ot‘ which would ho dakhinjdnib. Similarly, kindre 
daryd-e Sal-kit instead of daryd-e Sal-ke kindrBt on the hank of the river Sal. 

I give two specimens of tins form of Urdu. The first is a short passage of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, which I give in transliteration only, merely for the purpose 
of comparison with the literary dialect. The other is a folk-tale about the temple of 
Bhafiresar in NigOhS. It is given in the Persian character, with full transliteration and 
translation. ' 

CNo. 6.] 

INDQ-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HlNDOSTkNi (QaSBAtI UKDt? OF LXjCKNOW). 

Specimen I. 

£k sha kb g-ke do larko tlie. Un-mS-sg chhote-ng apng b&p-sg kaha ki, * ai hAp, 
jAedad-mi-se 36 mgrA haqq hotA-ho mujbe dg-dijiyg.* Tab us-ne un>ko apnl jAedad 
taqslm kar-di. Aur thorg roz-kg ha*d chhotA larkA sab kuchh mAl 3’am* kar-kg gk dur- 
kg mulk-ko rawAna hua, aur wahaf-par apnA mAl *aiyAahi-mg urA-diya. Aur jab sab 
kharch kar-dalA, tab us mulk-mi ba?A qabt pAfAf aur woh khud mo^itaj hong laga. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HIx\DL 

HindOstanI (QasbAti UaDtJ op Lucknowj. 

Specimen II. 

^ {J^y^ 

yi jjl ^ ^ S:^"^ j***^;^^ 

4aLi IL y^ y^^^ ^ tJ^A &xLw^O y^' 

♦ ^ 8y Sr^*!? y^ jyf 

il&jlj Cl^j ^ ^ W e/^ 

j/ jOA/o v..5-«^ Iaxx> * <Sf ^ 

^(li ^ yf ^yyi> yf 

sLwOlj ^ '^y^ ^ ^ 

c.^” ♦ jJji yy ^ ^yyi ^^j ci^U.] y'| ^ ^ 

cy^ ^y^ ^•Si) y^ yy] ^3^* ^ 

'^y^ ^ c-^jj» 

Jjj C-^J Jio l^I)* iS. uyjj^ .^)\ JJ? 

ji" >L£o4 ffi jjf * igS^ uMi^ m- <jyyy^ stsol^ 

K S 


TOL. XX, PAST ;. 
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^ ^ c> SfO’ S,*-^' c> '-^ ^iL 

# bj y' ^ife^j u jy^^ ‘^y »ujb 

jl«y3(^o ^i!L ci.^ ^ ^ i>i^ 

ji Kif^ c:-^ ViH^ «i>Iaj 

♦ e/4^ 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


HINSOStImI (Qa^BAtI XJRDt OF LVCKNOW). 

* Specimen II. 

transliteration and translation. 


Qa^iba 

Nigoha-ki 

janib 

dakhin 

ek mandir 

Mahadeo>jl-ka hai, 

Town 

NigohS-of 

direction 

southern 

a temple 

Mahadeo-jl-of is, 

jis-kd Bhadresar 

kahte-hai, 

aur 

kinare 

darya-e Sal-k§ 

which Bhaureaar oalUng-they-are, 

and 

on-the-bank 

the-river-of Sai-of 

waqe* 

hai. Aur 

waha-par 

har 

Du-shamba-kd 

mSla hota-hai, aur 

situated 

is. And 

there-on 

every 

Monday-on 

a-fair being-ia, and 


roz 

day 

vahat 


dars^an-kd 

paying-reapectf'far 


i ♦ 


ki 

that 


akgar Idg bar 
generMy people every 

jayS-karte-hai, aur 
going-r^ularly-aret and 

pvnrll . hdta>hai. 
fulfilled bemg-ie. 

Sunne-mS aya*hai 
Mearing-in come-it-ie 
un>kg mandir^par tasbrif-lae-the. 

that~{Ood-)of temple-on homured-vaith-hie-preeence. 

mansha tM ki is maudir-ko khudwa-kar 

intention was that this temple got-dug-up-having 

iSwi, aur ^adha mazdur us murat-ke 

tahen-outf and hundreds lahourera that image^of 

hu§, ISkin marat'ki intiha na 

hecamet hut the-inutge^f end mt 

Bad^ah-nd g^u$ 96 -ini 
ithe^Bmperor-hy anger~in 

murat-kO tof*dalo/ 
image hreah-in-pieeea* 
kija, aur do dk 

waa-madet and two one 
ibikast bill hd-gal, jis 


bila 

without 


nagdia 

intermiaaion 


maqsad-e dill rakhte-hai woh 

deaire-qf of-the-heart keeping-they-are that 


ek waqt-mS Aurangzeb Badsbah bhl 

one time-in Aurangzeb the- Emperor alao 

Aur un-kl yeh 

And Eim-of thia 

murat-ko nikalwa- 
the-image he-nUght-get- 

nikalne-kd musta'idd 

taking-out-for ready 

ma*lum hui. Tab 

found became. Then 

a-kar ijazat di ki, * is 

come-having permiaaion waa-gvoen that^ * thia 

Tab mazdui8-ne torna ^ura* 

Then the-labourera-by to-break commencement 

^rb murat-m§ lagal, balki, kuchh 
atrokea the-image-in were-appUed, nay, aomewhat 

nigbau aj-tak bbi maujad hai, aur 
broken alao it-hecame, whieh-of the-mark today^to alao exMing ia, and 
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qadi'-e Idiun bhl murat-se 

little-a hlood also ihe~%mag^~from 

qudrat murat-ld ^ahir 

aupematwal’poicer the-image-of manifest 
nIohg*s6 hazarha bhatlre nikal-pafe, 
helow-from thomands hornets issued, 

bhaQr8*se paregbRn . hui. Aur yeh 

hornets-from distress became. And this 

bul. Tab Badshah-ne hukin 
became. Then the~Mmperor-by order 
inurat-ka nam aj-sc 
itnage-of name today-from 


numud hua ; lekin aisi 

visible became ; but such 
aur usl murat-ka 

and that'very image-of 
fauj-c BadshaJi-kl 

the-army-of the-Thnperor-oJ 

Badsibab-ko bhi ma'lum 
the-Emperor-to also hnowu 

ki, * achchha, is 
that, * good, this 

hiia, aur jis 
became, and what 


hui, 
became, 

aur sab 
and all 
kbabflr 
news 

diya 

was-given 
Bhaviresar 
Bhauresar ( Lor d'of^ Hornets') 


terh>par thi usi tarh-se band kar-do,* aur khud 

manner-on it-was that-very manner-by closed-up make,* and himself 

Badshah-ne murat masker band karane-ka intizam 

the-Emperor-by the-image aforesaid closed-up causing-to-mahe-of arrangement 

kar*diya. 

was-motde. 


Ab chand roz-se ‘ilawa 
Noio some days-from beside 

log waha dilkanS lagate-Iiai. 
people there shops arranging-are. 

chlzi, jo dehat-rai baliut 

things, which villages-in much 


darsbau>k6 
paying-respect s-of 

*Ilawa ma'muli 
Besides ordinary 

ziyada kar-ke 
more, done-having 


wal^-par mil sakti-hai. 
there-on he- found can. 


bahut-se dukandar 
many-very shopkeeper 

chizS-ke, kashtkarl-ki 
things-of, Cultivation-of 

zarurat hdti-hai, 
necessary being-arer 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

To the south of the town of NigohS there is a temple of MahadSo, which people 
call Bhauresar, and is situated on the bank of the rivoi* Sai. A fair is held there every 
Monday, and every day there is a stream of people who come to visit the imago, in the 
belief that this act of worship 'ivill lead to the fulfilment of aU the desires of their hearts. 

The story goes that the Kmperor Auraugzeb once visited the temple of this deity, 
and gave orders that the image should be dug up and token out of the temple. &e sent 
several hundred labourers, but no matter how deep they dug, they could not find the 
bottom of the image. Enraged at this, tlie Emperor ordered the image to be broken in 
pieces. The labourers commenced the work and gave it one or two blows. In doing so 
they damaged it slightly, and the marks of this are visible to the present day. A few 
drops of blood also issued from the image. But this indignity only served to make 
manifest the supernatural ijower which existed in the idol. Thousands of hornets issued 
from below it, and put the Emperor’s army of men to flight. When this was told 
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to him he said, * very well, from this day let this image be known as BhanrSsar, or the 
Lord of Hornets, and let the earth he filled in so as to restore it to the same condition 
as that in which it was before.* He then himself saw that the arrangements for restore 
ing the image to its original condition were carried out. 

For a long time not only have people visited this shrine to pay homage to the deity, 
but a number of shopkeepers have set up shops in the locality. They sell not only the 
ordinary stock in trade hut also everything that is necessary for village life. 
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BCGAMATT URDO of LUCKNOW. 

The form of Urdu employed by respectable Musalman ladies of Lucknow Gity^ia 
known as Bggamati. It is said to be very free from any Hindi admixture, but this 
statement is not borne out by the specimens which I have received. 

Two specimens are given.' The first is a transliterated text of a portion of the- 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, for comparison with the other Urdu versions. The other is 
a letter written by a Muaftlman lady of Lucknow to her mother. It is an admirable 
specimen of this dialect, full of quaint idioms and vivid expressions. I give it in fac- 
simile of the original manuscript, together with a transliteration and translatioi^. The 
writing of the manuscript is in the ordinary broken Urdu running hand. 

Note that Persian and Arabic words ending in a short a are not infiected for the 
oblique cases, as the grammars tell us should be done. Thus, Kbanam Sdhiba (not 
(by the son) of the TTba naTn SShiba ; chha mahlna (not •nS)-ka bachcha, a baby of six 
months. This is a common irregularity of writing, which, however, does not affect the 
pronunciation. These oblique forms are pronounced as if ending in e. SdJ^iba~ke is 
pronounced SdJ^ibe-ket and so on. 

CNo. 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HlNDdSTiiNi (BSGAMATI URDtl OR LXJOkNOW). 

Specimen I. 

Ek adml-ke do bSte thS. Un-mS-sS chhota bap-s6 b&la, * abba-jan, mnl asb&b-mS 
jitna hamara hi^^a hai ham-kd de-dljiyS.* Aur us-ng apni daulat ddn8-kd bS^di. ThOr& 
din8 ba‘d chhdtft sab jam*-jatha samg^kar bahut dur kisi mulk-kd nikal-gaya. Wahi[ sab 
i£hohad>pan-mg ufa baitha. Jab sab u^h-utha-gaya to us mulk-mS babut bapa qa|;ij^ 
aur yeh moht&j ho chalg . 
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Specimen II. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

HindObtAnI (BSOAicATi TJrb0 of Lucknow). 

Specimen II. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

IfflATT BEfl-Kl TAKAP-SE MA-KO. 

LETTER EAUOBTEB-OE EIBECTIOE-FBOM MOTHEB-TO. 

Aminl jan, Ehuda kare ap salaiiiat ralii. 

Mother deaVt Ood may-make Your-lfo.iour {in-') 9 afety may-remain. 

Bahm Jhainman Sahib aj Laklinau-mi dakbil huT. Un-se 

Siatei' Jham/nian ^dhU)a today Lucknow-in entered became. Mer-from 

ap-kl » sab kbair wa i^lah ina‘liini hui. Bare 

YourSonour-of all health and prosperity knomi became. The-elder 

mamn<ka jl aS-din (haiuesba) mAnda rahtA-bai. 

maternal-uncle-of spirit daily (i.e. always) unwell remaining-is. 
Lakhuau-mi baliut dawa-darman ki, magar kuchli taida } nalil 

Lucknow-in much medicine-drugs were-done, but any benefit not 

hua. KaJh agar upar-wala ho-gaya, 

became. Tomorrow if the-ahove-one (i.e. the-moon) happened (i.e. becomes visible) ^ 

to Jum*a-rat-k6 woli zarur s^arur ‘ilaj karne Faiz-abad 

then Thursday-on he certainly certainly {for-)treatment doing Faizabad 

si^barige. 

he-will-start. 

Aj-kalb yabi cbdr8*ka ba^ nargha bai. Fa^^-mi 

Nowadays here thieves-of great gang is. The-neighbourhood-in 

^anain Sabib-ke yabS kalb din-dabare kal cbor 

Khanam ^dhiba-of at yesterday in-broad-daylight several thieves 

gbus*ad. Bar& ^ul-ghapara macba. Sipabi nigore, gSwar«k5 

entered. Much noise-clamour wM-raised. Constables useless^ boor-of 

lath, samjbe na bujbe, bullar sunt6»bi bainarg 

stickt understood not hnewi uproar immediately-on-hearing our 
makan-mS darrana chalg>ae. Wob to kahiye, barl kbairiyat 

house-in straightway came. That verily you-may-say, great good-luck 

gusrl. Admi dyd|^hi«par maujud tba. Us-ng roka 

happened. A-man anite-ehamber-on present was. By -him ii-toas-stopped 

rot. IX, PAEt I. 8 * 
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thama. Nahi>td sab-ka samna ho-jata. Us-ml‘S6 

^peded. Oihervme all{'of-mYqf exposure tDOuld-have-heen. That'Wtt’Of 

do chor pakre bhi gaS. MuS-ne hakim-kS samn6 

two thieves arrested also went. The-idiots-hy the-magistrate^of before 
iil^ chhudda rakba ki, * Sahiba-kS bet^-ne makan 

contrary accusation brought that, ‘ Shunam ^abiba^of the-son-by the-house 

akwane-ke bahanansg ghar*mi bulaya. Do pahar band 

estimating-of pretext-on house-in {we-)were-sunmioned. Two watches confined 

rakba, pachas rupaiyg cbhin-liyg, nl^ **chdr chor” 


{we-)were-kept. 

fifty rupees 

were-snatched-away. 

contrary 

thief thief** 

kar-ke g^ul 

mabha-diya.’ 





doing noise 

was-raised* 





Na^ir anr 

un-ki 

biwi-mi 

roz-marra 

jhanjhat 

hua-karti-hai. 

Nazir and 

him-of wife-between 

daily 

wrangling 

keeps-going-on. 

Kazir-ko to 

ap 

janiyg. 

— ek 

nak-charha. 

Biwi 

Nazir indeed 

Your-Bonour 

may-know. 

— a nose-momted-one. The-wife 


bhi mizajdar ; zarra-jfarra-si bat-par * tu tCi, mai mai ’ 

edso haughty; eery-little matter-on ^ thou thou, I I* quarrelling) 

hone lagti-hai. Lakh samjhaya, ^bahin, 

io-be beginning-is. Sundred-thousand was-it-remonstrated^-hy-me), * sister, 

kachcha sath hai. S^uda rakhg. Siyanl larki 

inexperienced company is. Ood preserve{-you). Youthful daughter 

biyahng laiq pahlu-s6 lag! baithi-hai. Us-ke samne is 

for-being-married fit side-by close seated-is, Mer-qf befwe this 

bak-bak jhak-jhak din rat-kg dSt ki]-kiJ-s6 kya faida.’ 

talking altercation day night-of teeth gnashing-from what profit.* 

Magar aisi ‘aql8-par Kh^da-ki mar. Samjhane-ml bat-ke 

• But such wits-on God-of curse. Bemonstrating-on words-of 

batangar badhte-hai, Kaun dakhl-dg ? Ulta 

wranglings increasing-are* Who vnay-interfere f On-the-contrary 

nakku bane. 

disgraced he-may-become. 

Aulad ‘Ali-ko dfikhiye. Na koi bat na chit, bfekar 

Auldd \All please-see. Not any word qi' talk, without-ground 

bekar bhi, ma-s6 lar-bhiy-kar dadhiyal 

without-ground also, mother-with quarrelled-having to-gr emdf other* s-house 


chala-gaya. 

he-wenl’off. 

Begam Jan-ka 
Bigcm Jdn-of 
parsS 

the-day-bef ore-yesterday 


chha mahina-ka pala-pbsa bachcha 

six months-of h‘oughUup{’‘and)-imrsed baby 

jata-raha. Bdchari, 6k Skh dabald-hai, 

has-died. Boor-creature, one eye pressing-sheris$ 
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lakh Ssu girte*hai. 

■O'hundred’thouBond tears fallvn^-are. 


Abhi MiyS-ko 

OtUy^noto iher~)husband-to 


marg 

since-death 

phat*para. 

./* 


purg char mahina bhi uahl hug-thg ki 

full four months even not passed-had when 

Qbarib'kl ralil-sahi as bhi tht-gai. 

The-poor-woman-of remaining hope also broke. 


yeh asingpii 
this sky 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A LETTER PROM A LAUGHTER TO HER MOTHER. 


Dearest Mother, 

• 

May God ordain that you ever remain in safety. Sister Jhamman arrived today 
in Lucknow, and from her we have heard how you are getting on. The elder uncle’s 
health is daily getting worse and worse. He has been trying all kinds of medicine liere 
in Lucknow, but they don’t seem to do him any good. So, if the moon becomes visible 
tomorrow, he will certainly set out on Thursday for Faizabad to be treated by the 
doctors there. 

Nowadays there is a big gang of thieves about. Yesterday, in broad daylight, a 
number of them got into the house of the Ehanam Sabiba, who lives close by us. 
There was a great hue and cry, and the fools of police, useless as a boor’s cudgbl which 
neither knows nor understands, directly they heard the outcry, made straight for our 
house. You may indeed say that we were fortunate, for by great good luck there was 
a man standing at our hall-door who stopped them. Otherwise all we women in the 
zanana would have been exposed to view. Two of the thieves were caught, and the 
idiots, when they came before the magistrate, brought a countercharge that the £3)anam 
R Ahi hft’a son had invited them into the house under the pretext of getting the building 
valued. They added that ho had imprisoned them for some six hours, had robbed them 
of fifty rupees, and had then got rid of them by calling out * thief, thief.* 

You will be sorry to hear that Nazir and his wife keep on their daily quarrelling. 
You know Na^Ir, what sort of man he is, going about with his nose in the air. His wife, 
too, is overweening, and starts a wrangle on ever so little a matter. I’ve reasoned 
with her thousands of times, — ‘sister dear, there’s inexperienced company. There’s 
.a young marriageable girl sitting close to your side. What good will come from all Hiis 
i^onsense and talk, all this teeth-gnashing by day and by night, in her presence ? ’ May 
CK>d’8 curse rest on such silly-wits. The more one remonstrates, the more'^she wrangles. 
Who is there to interfere, with the certainty of having some rude thing said in return ? 

Just look at Aul^ ‘All’s conduct. Without saying a word, nay, for absolutely no 
Reason, he has quarrelled with his mother, and- gone off to stay with his grandfather. 

BSgam Jan’s six-months’ old little baby, whidi she had been nursing with such 
loving care, died the day before yesterday. Poor creature, when she presses together 
the lids of a single eye, a hundred thousand tears fall. It is only four months since 
her husband died, and now, again, the sky has fallen in upon her. The poor thing’s one 
remaining consolation is now broken. 
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STANDARD URDO OF DELHI. 

The Urdu of Delhi' is less Fersianised than that of Lucknow, and hence more nearly 
fiUfils the requirements of a lingua franca intelligible oyer the whole of India. This 
will be evident from the following specimen (the authorised Urdu version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, as issued under the auspices of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society). It will be seen that the vocabulary is on the whole simple, and that the 
Indian, and not the Persian, order of words is preferred. For another example of Delhi 
Urdu, the Urdu List of Standard Words and Sentences, which was prepared in that city, 
may be consulted. 

The original Urdu version of the New Testament was made for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society by Henry Martyn during the years 1806-1810. It has been 
thrice revised. The version of the Parable now given is taken from the third and 
last revision carried out by a committee headed by Dr. Weitbrecht during the years 
1898-1899. 

The Bible Society has issued this version under two forms, — one in the Persian 
character, and the other in the Boman character. I give both here. The system of 
transliteration used by the Bible Society differs somewhat from that employed in the 
present Survey, but this will give rise to no difficulty. 

It is not necessary to give an interlinear translation. 
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WESTEEN HINDI. 

I 

HindOstInI (Stanvakd Pebsian CHAR.\CT£B). 

% 

(JPai^ab AuoMiary JSible Society, 1900.) 

4iL ^ dL. 4- tSLj 

w ZI? 1 / 

jU» UjJ 

jLc Uj) jjf - djfjjjS' (£XLe v--^ 

lSXU jJ - tjJ }j) V.^“^ ^ 

^ v_^Lo - kJ ^ jjl " 15* 

“ vjyW AJy" ^ c^ojm&4 

Uuj 4iL y;f cL-Lgi' ^ 

^ j/ eL0jJ 

jJaj kJ^ Jjf ^ ~ V^ ^ ^ ^W* 

- l)^ ^ Kj^ 1^} s^J “ 1y^ U^ 

‘-y'W if ^f ^ 

y ^ u^f jf ^iLf ^ W “ f^ ^Jji; 
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y jjf - W 

S^I - {;> jl^ ji®j ur;V j^J ” V^ 

^ J)j^ ^ < 3 ^^ 

&4jt^ ^ j^f * 3W* jf ^ 

y <=-3^^ cry ^ jji - 3 ^Tf Sr^y *^ 3 ^ 

- t-^ sO^ lij^ &j Jf^Jj/® i^ij 

* ^ ^ iL® c-^J - b^ - lyb i<>^ 

y ^ ^ ^ Vi/J^ ws.^-i^ 15^ ^ u>*'f e/^ 

v-^J j^i - jf;l ^y jji y yy ^ 

^ ^ c/**! ^ ^ b^ io yj y^ yyy* 

- ^ ^y J>E^ Jy ib <:. wb c_^” ^ b/J ^U:, 

- 1.^1^ 63 bl^ jvXiJ y^J JyA ^ - bb l^i^ 2l^ /~-j J 

^ ^ ^ «i_.U/C <il-U- yb ^.^b IS y® 

v?y ^ *-^ &s" ly 


y y* " y" v-^y y^ so*^ jjj 

- blx® &4jLm ^ ^yityj ^1 ' &r bo 63 SO^ 

- 15 ^ uy^ ly -i- c-^ y ^ ly’ s^ 

- If/ ^iL c^l ^ y - by' ^0 y lb •Ly ^ ^ y y 

y» A. y* *4^/^ jjj - ^ ^b c,jj^ y ^ 

&5yr . U; ly ^^Uou jjj ^ S:^ 

# ^ u^ sr>j Uj 4^ - ly stxjj s^j - W y? 
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HindostanI (Standard Urdu, Roman Charactkr^). 

(British and foreign Bible Society, WOO.) 

Ek shaklis ke do bote the. Un moij so. chhote ne bap sc kaba, ki Ai bslp, mal ka jo 
hissa mujh ko pahunchta hai, miijbe de. Us no apna mal mata* urihon bant di. Aur 
tboro din ba‘d cliliota bctd apna sab kuclih jama‘ kavkc, ddr kc mulk ko rawana liiid. 
Rur waban apna mal badcbalni men lira diya. Aur j;«b sab kharch kar cbuka, to us 
mulk men .sakbt kal panl ; aur wuh muhMj hone la^ii. Phir us mulk ko (>k basliinde ke 
ban ja papl : us nc us ko apne khoton men suar charane blieja. Aur use arzA thi, ki 
jo pbaliyatj sdar khdte the, un sc apnd pet bhare ; mai^tar kol use na deta tbfi. Phir us 
ne bosh men akar kaha, ki Mere baj) ko kitne hi mazduron ko rotl il'nit sc milti bai, aur 
main yabau bbilkba mar ralia liiin ! Main utbkar apne bap ke pas jailnga, aur us se 
kabiln‘;a, ki Ai bap, main Asman ka aur tori nazar men gunali^dr biia: ab is laiq nalifn 
raba, ki phir tera beta kablaun ; mujbe apne mazdur jaisa bi kar le. Pas ivub utbkar 
apne bap ki iaraf rawana bita. Wuli abbi diir bi Iba, ki use ileklikar us ke bap ko tara 
aysi, aur daurkar us ko j?alo laga liya, aur hose liye. Bete ne us se kaba, ki Ai bdp, maiiv 
Asmaii ka aur teri nazar men gunahgar bua ; ab is laiq nahin raba, ki ])lur terd bobi 
kahlddn. Bsip ne apne naukaron se kaba, ki Acbebbe se aebebba jama jald nikdlkar 
use pabinao ; aur us ke Inltli men angutlii, aur panwon men juti pabinao. Aur pale biie 
baebbre ko bikar zabb karo, taki liam kbakar kbusbi manacn ; kyunki mora yib beta 
murda iba, ab zinda biid ; kbo gaya tba, ab mild bai. Pas ivuli kbusbi manane lage. 

Lekin us ka bard beta kbet men tba : jab wub akar ghar kc nazdik i)abuuc1ia, to gane 
bajaiie aur naclme ki awaz suui ; aur ek naukar ko bulakar daryaft karne laga, ki Yib 
kya ho ralid bai ? Us no us se kaba, ki Tera ])bai a gay a bai ; aur tore bap nc paid bud 
baobbra zabb kardya bai, is liye ki use bbald ebanga pdyd. Wub gussc liiia, Jiur andar 
jdnd na ebaba ; magar us ka bap babar jake use manane laga. Us ne apne bap sc 
jawab men kabd, ki Dekb, itne baras se main teri kbidmat karta bun, aur kabhi teri 
buknPudiili nabin ki; magar mujbe iu nc kabbi ek bakri ka bacbcha bbi na diyd, ki 
apne doston ke sdtb kbusbi mandtd : lekin jab terd yib bctd dyd, jis Jie terd mal mata‘ 
knsbiou men lira di, to us kc liye tii ne paid bud baebbrd zabb kardyd. Us no us sc 
kabd ; Betd, tii to bamesba mere pas bai, aur jo kuebb merd liai, wub tern lii bai ; lekin 
kbusbi mandni aur sbddman bond mundsib tbd, kyiinki terd yib blidi mui’da tlid, ab 
zinda bdd, kbo gayd tbd, ab mild bai. 

• The of tranHliteratioii is that ndoptid hy the British ni d Fon ijm Pihlo Soi iely, nnd diff.-r* sonuwhat from that 

employed in the present Survey. 
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MODERN URDO OF DELHI. 

During the last thirty or forty years a school of writers has arisen in Delhi, which 
has paid attention to the necessity of avoiding the extreme Persianisation of style ^ 
which had hitherto been fashionable, and which is still fashionable in Lucknow. 

The author of this school who has obtained the greatest reputation is Maulavl 
Naglr Ahmad. Two novels by this writer, the Mir'atu (The Bride’s Mirror), 

and the Taubatu 'n^Na^uh (The Repentance of Nasuh), have been edited in England. 
They are well worth reading, not only as introductions to the Urdu language, but for 
their contents. They are admirable pictures of the home life of respectable Indian 
Musalmans of the middle class. The stories are absolutely unobjectionable and full of 
interest, and are illumined by many pages of true humour. An account of the best 
editions of these works will be found in the Bibliography under the name of their author, 
and for further information regarding the school of writers to w'hich he belongs, the 
reader is referred to ^ekh ‘Abdu ’l-Qadir’s work on * The new School of Urdu Literature ’ 
quoted in the first section of the Bibliography. 

As a specimen of Nazir Ahmad’s style, I give an extract from the Mir’atu *l-‘Arus. 
The text is taken from Mr. G. E. Ward's edition in Roman characters (London, 1899). 
The passage selected is a cock-and-bull story, freely interlarded with pious phrases, told 
by a swindling old crone to the silly heroine, on whom she is playing the confidence trick. 
The story is a propoa of two miraculous (but quite unnecessary) cloves, which the old 
lady presents to the year-old bride, and which are guaranteed to restore a husband’s love 
and to give children to the most unloved of barren wives. The reader who is curious as 
to the sequel is referred to the original w'ork. Suflice it here to say that the old lady 
having gained the bride’s conlidcnce, successfully decamps with all her jewelry. 

Considering that the novel is written by a Musalman for his co-religionists, and is 
professedly in Urdu, not in Hindi, it is remarkably free from Arabic and Persian 
expressions. In Lucknow Urdu, nearly every word would hail from one or other of 
ihesc sources. Here fully forty-five per cent of the vocabulary is Indian, about twenty 
per cent is Persian, and less than 34 per cent is Arabic. The small remainder comes 
from other languages, — Turkish, English, and Portuguese.* 

• I am indelttcd to Mr. Ward, the (“dilor of the Mirdtu*l-*Arux, for these partienlars. I would strongly recommend 
everyone who is interested in the great Lingua Fraitea of India or its literature to read this edition of a highly original and 
iimusing work. Tiic perusal is rendeiod easy to Kuropeaiis by its being in the I'oman character, and every assistance is 
given by an cxjellcnt vocabulary and by notes when necessary. An English translation by Mr. Ward is published as a sepa- 
rate work. 
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HindOstani (Modehn Ur3)9 op Delhi). 
^ (MatUavi JVagir Alj^ma^d, circa 1870.) 


^ stO) y ^ ^ y" ^ 

^ ^ f 

<iiL y' — Wj < 3 ^ 4 ^ 

^ c_^jO __ l.^’ 63 6 ^ SrO^ ““ ^ 

V,;;^O.XV/0 ^1— *L ylb dS W’ ^ U-5^ 

<=— c_t>>0(. (*^ ^J5 ^ 


.«..»ljjbLo 


dS^ »ol^ U«j| ^)yo jj ci^^o ^ 

ey}H ^ ^ jUiij K cr^ <iil- 


L «jUj ^ ^1 ciij^ "bh SrO^ 

♦ t®Jj jl^J ^ 

^ V.^L» »l& ^ m ^U. «iL 

YOl. IX, PAET X. ** 
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^ j^l U. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

y*> <1-^ ^ * il JH) ^ 

1. j|^ Ji JV^ *:?{;^ * 

^ / * / ^ 

A : ^ ^ y> * ^£L 

I •• «• * 

o-^ jj &«^ j^y^o u^L^ 

jjjjj ^^o ^0 # ii;Js«j v.i-y V^ w/"W" J5^ 

# / ** -^ ^ •• # 

^ jSt! jc>C- ^ ^0 ^yjUT _ b/ ^ jl^ 

jj ^-5^1 «-a^ hS L^ «i_ Jo^b # bj 

IjX ^ Ji>a.b *i- w^U? # b| O^b Uf y^ ^ bub^ 

y jV^ V" y^ ^y» ^5^ 

^ yf jV^ y ^v*j “ b^ vs|j j(^ 

V" ^ ^L y^ 


^ y s/ i^-U ^ ^ ^3^1 * Sr^r*' S:<t?? 

y, y jy, ^ ^ 

* 0 

♦ - v;^" L^ ^yy* ^ 

<>^^1 i,.,j,/.a.Lo »Lw lyj ^ _ 0]j ^oj &j &i — ^IjU* 1$ 
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f* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

y &4Svi"j^J ^ J*A:» — IxJj/ ^ y^..^ 

HI 

y^ - W c.rW V" * Lj ji' 

** ^ # * 

^ ^:’ y ^ ^ ^}y y 4P ‘^/ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^^y ^ ^ 

^!I sr»iy ij^l y^ at. jV^ A ‘^y ^ 

* >_5U^ ILL j/ bo ^j ^ yt 

^ Uj ^ yy « y'J ^ ^ ^ Jb^ ^ ^jj s^ 

c—jx^ - ^ ^ ^ jU. ^ &iJ| _ J^yj! jbl^ ^ cy^ 

— y" *4^ jy * ^ ^ y 

1/ <L ^ b« c>-^ v_5-^^ ^ 1*^ 

— ^ ‘y**' Ci^t>L ^*4-?'^ ^ (...j^^btf *Lfi 

y^ *4?^ ;W^ jW 1 *^ y ^ ^ j)j^ y ^*4*^ 
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HindostanI (Modebn Urd‘& op Delhi). 

(Maulavl Na^lr Alyniad, circa 1870.) * 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Mai jab hajj-ko gai-thi, to usi jahaz-me 

I when pilgi'image{‘to-Mecca)-to gone-was, then that-very ship-in 

BhOpal-ki ek Bcgam bhi suivar tht ; — shayad tum-nc un-ka 

J)hbpdl-of a BSgam also passenger was ; — perhaps you-by her-of 

uam bhi sunS-hd, Balqis Jahani Begam ; — sab-kucbli KLuda-ne 

name also heard-may-he, Balqis Jahdnl Begam ; — everything God-by 

un-ku de rakliu*tlia ; daulat'kl kuchli intiha na thi ; 

her-to giving placed-was ; wealth-of any end not wa^ ; 

xiaukar-cbukar, laundl-^ulam, palki-nalki, sab-hi-kiich 

servants-attendants, girl8[-and)-8laves, palanquin8{-and)-litter8, everything-verily 
tha ; ek to aulad-ki taraf-se mag^mum raha-karti-thl ; 

was ; one indeed family-of direction-from grieved she-oontinued-to-remain ; 

koi bacbchii na tha ; dusre Nawab-Sahib-ko un-ki taraf mu^laq 

any child not was ; secondly the-Nawdb-Sdhib-to her-of direction absolute 

iltifat na tha, aur shayad aulad na hone-ke sabab mahabbat na 
kindness not was, and perhaps family not being-of because affection not 

karte-ho, warna Begam surat-shakl-ini ‘ chande aftab, 

doing-he-may-be, otherwise the-Begam form-appearance-in ‘ now a-sun,. 

chande mahtab,* — aur is husn-o-daulat-par mizaj aisa sada, 

now a-moon* — and this beauty-and-wealth-on disposition so simple, 

ki ham-jaiso nachizo-ko barabar bitliana aur bat puchhna ! 

that US-like nothings-to equally to-give-a-seat and matters to-ask ! 

Begam-ko faqir8-se parle darje-ka e'tiqad tha. Ek daf*a 

The-Bigam-to mendicants-to utmost degree-of faith was. One time 

suna ki tin kos-par koi kamil warid hai ; andheri 

it'Was-heard that three kos-on a-certain saint arrived is ; dark 

rat-mi apne ghar-sc piyada-pa un-ke pas gaf, aur pahar-bhar 
night-in her-own house-from on-foot him-cf near she-went, and a-watch-full 
tak hath bandhe khafl rahl Eaq!ri-kd nam-k& 

during hands being-Jolded standing-up remained. Mendicants-of name-of 
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qurban jaiyg I £k 

scusriJiciaUoffering go / Chie 


martaba jo Sj^h-Sabib-nfi Skh 

time when the-Shdh-SdhUi-by eget 


u^ha-kar deklia, farmaya, ‘ja mai, isi rat-ko 

Mfted-having it-waa-looked^ it-uoaa-orderedt * go mother, this-very night-at 

hukm milega.* Begam-ko kb^ftb-mi bi^d>rat liui ki 

order mll-be-got.' The-Begam-to dream-in annunciation became that 


‘ b^j j-ko ja, aur murad-ka mOti samundar-se nikal-la.’ Subh 

* pilgrimage-to go, and deaire-of pearl ocean-from take-out' {At-)daton 

uth bajj-kl taiyariyi Ii0n6 lag?. Pa-sau miskin 

rising pilgrimage-of preparations to-be began. Five-hundred lovaly-people 


Bogam-nc ap kiraya de-kar 

.the-Begai^-by herself the-fare given-having 

kar^ ; un-mS-so ek mai 

were-caused-to-be-made ; the oi-in- from one I 


jahaz-par 

ship-on 

bhl thi. 

also was. 


waqt-kS. pas-rahna — Begam-Sahib (Ilahi! . donS 

time- 0 f near-remaining — the-BegamSdhib {O Ood ! both 


suwar 

embarked 

Har 

Every 

jahan*mi 

worlds-vn 


8urkli>^ 0 mujh-par bahut mihrbani karne lag?, aur 

{may-her-)faee{-be)-bright I) me-on much friendship to-do began, and 


saheli kaha-karti-thi. Das din tak barabar j^iliaz paul-mi 

comrade used-to-call. Ten days during straight-on the-ship water- in 

chala-gaya ; gyaraliwS din bich samundar-mi ek pahar na^ar ayfi. 
went-along ; on-elevenfh day mid ocean-in a mountain in-sight came. 


Nakbuda-n6 kalia, ‘ Koh-e Kab-^a yolii hai, aur 

The-captain-by it-w ts-said, ‘ The-Mountain-of Ethiopia this- verily is, and 


• ek bara karail faqlr is-par rahta-hai ; jo 

a great saint hermit it-on dwelUng-is ; who 

5ya.’ Begaui-SShib-no Nakbuda-sc kaba, 

came' The-Begam-Sahib-by the-captain-to it-w.is-said. 


gaya, bamurSd 

went, possessed-qf-wish 

‘ kisi torah miijh-ko 

‘ in-some way me 


us pahar-par pahucli^.’ Nakhuda-no kaba, ‘ Huzur, 

that mountain-on cause-to-arrive* The-eaptain-hy it-was-saidt * My-Lady, 


jaliaz to l)ah5r 

the-ship indeed the-tnountain 

ap irsbSd kar5, to 
you instruction make, then 


tak nabi iiabuch sakta ; albatta 
up-to not arrive can ; certaitUy 

jahaz-ko langar kar-d?, aur 

the-ship-to anchor we-may-make, and 


agar 

3p-ko 

you 


’6k kishti-ine bitba-kar le-chale.’ Begam-ne kalia, 

a • boat-in caused-to-sit-having we-may-take-away.* The-Begam-by it-was-said, 

* kbair, yohi sahi.’ PSoh aurati Begam-ke sath Koh-e 
‘well, this-indeed easy.' Five women the-Begam-qf with the-Mountain-of 
Hab8bB’pa>F gai-th?, — 6k mai, aur char aur. Pabar-par 

Ethiopia-ofi gone-were, — one I, and four others. The-Mountain-on 
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pabQcIie, to ‘ajib tarab>ki kbu^bu 

we-arrivedi then a-ioonderful kind-of odour 


a.jib torah'ki kbu^bu inabak>rahi-tht. Chalte 

nderful kmd-of odour exhaled-heing-was. On-going 

tak pabUcbc. Hu-ka maqain tba ; iia 

b lip- to toe-arrived. Ood-of place it-was ; nor 

taii-e-tanba ^ab-Sabib ek ghar-ni6 rahto-tbe ; 

; all-alone the- Shah- Sahib a house-in dwelling-teas; 

shakl ! jaisc firishta ! Ham sab-ku dekh-kar 

appearance I like an-angel I Us all seen-having 


cbaltc i^idi-Sabib 

on-going the- Shah- Sahib 
admi na adamzSd ; 
man nor bom-of-man ; 

kaisi nurani 
what-8ort-of serene o 


du‘a di ; Begam-ko b, 

a-blessing was-gioen ; the-Begam-to tu 

parh-kar dam kar-diya. 

recited-having breathing was-performed. 

aui* T)iIIi-m? lo 2 :o-ke kam 


Begam-ko barah lauge df, aur kiiclih 

the-Begam-to twelve cloves were-given, and something 

kar-diya. Miijb-se kalia, ‘ chali-ja, Agre 
' was-performed. Me-fo if-was-said, ‘ depart, Agra 
:e kam baiiaya-kar.’ Boti, 

con tinne-eansing-to-be-snccessful' Baugh ter, 

laugi yell hai. Hajj kar-ke 

cloves these are. Pilgrimage made-having 

Nawab, — ya-to B6gain>kl 

th e-Nawdb, — whereas-formerly the-Begamqf 

yell Jiaubat bui; Id ek maliiiie 
this pass became, that one month 

Begam-ke leiie-kO pare-tbe. 

ng Ihe-Begam-of hringing-for fallen-had. 
se paw utara, Nawab-ucs 

rom foot was-caused-to-descend, the-Nawdb-by 
lamfl-par rakb-diya, aur ro-ro-kar 
feel-on mas-placed, and wept-mept-having 


Belhi-in people-of wishes continue-eausing-to-be-snccessfuV 


un barab laugS-me-ki do lai 

those twelve cloves-in-of two clc 

jo lautfi, to 

when we-returned, then i 

liat puclibte-iia-tbc, — ya y 

affair asking-not-he-was , — now tl 

age-se Bambai-rai a-kar 

before-from Bombay-in come-having 


lauge 


.lo-bi 

As-even 

apna 


Begam-ne jabaz-se paw 

the-Begam-by the-ship-from foot 

sar Bogam-ke qadamfl-par 


his-oton head the-Begam-'f 

kbata mu‘af karal. 

fault forgiveness was-got-made 
a-kar tliabri. Faql 

come-having stayed. The-her 

upar-talo, Allah 

one-after-th e-other f God 

iimro I’abne tak, bo-ebuk 

my stay during, been-ht 


k maliiiie 

ie month 

pare-tbe. 
fallen-had. 
Nawab-ucs 


feel-on 


Chba baras mai BbopaUme 


hajj-se 


Begam-se 


•got-maue. oi.t years I 
Faqlr-kl du‘a-kl 

The-hermit-of prayer-of 
Allah rakhe ! 

God preserve{-them) I 

bo-ebuke-the. Pbir mujb 

been-had. Again me- 

ijazat magi ; 


years I Bhopal-in pilgrimage-from 

du‘a-kl barakat-se, lagatar 

prayer-of blessing- from, successively 

she ! char lieb^ Begam-ke, 

e{-them') ! four sons the-Begam-qf, 

Pbir mujh-kO apna des yad 
Again me-lo my-own country memory 

magi; bahut-sa roka; 


came; the-Tiegam-from leave{-to-go) was-asked ; very-much stopping-was-done u 


maT-nc kaba, * ^lab-Sabib-no miijb-ko Dilll-Agre-ki kbidmat 

me-by it-was-said, * the-Shdh-Sdhib-by me-to Belhi-Agra-qf service 
supurd ki-bai, mujb-ko wabS jAnii zarur hai;* ych sun-kar 

entrusted made-is, me-to there lo-go necessary is;* this heard-having 

B6gam-ne char naebar mujb-ko rukb^t kiya. 

the-Begam-by willy nilly mc-to leave-to-depart was-made. 


mujb-ko Dilll-Agre-ki kbidi 

me-to Belhi-Agra-qf servi 

zarur hai;* ych sun-kar 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

When I went on my pilgrimage to Mecca I had for a fellow-passenger a Begam of 
Bhdpal, — ^perhaps you have heard of her, her name was Balqis Jahani BSgam. God had 
endowed her with every blessing. As for her wealth, there was no end to it. She had 
troops of servants, women slaves and men slaves, palanquins and litters,— everything, 
' in fact, which she could want. But she had an aching heart about her prospects of a 
fjimily, — she had no children, — and besides this, the Nawab Sahib, her husband, had 
altogether ceased to show her any affection. This latter grief was probably due to her 
beiug childless, for, as to her personal appearance, as the saying goes, * when she wasn’t 
as bright as the sun she was as fair as the moon ; * and to this beauty and wealth was 
added a disposition of the purest sincerity and simplicity, — even nobodies like us she 
would ask to sit down beside her, and talk with them. 

Now, she had the greatest faith in wandering mendicants, and once she heard that 
a certain holy saint had arrived at a place some six miles away. So one dark night she 
started off on foot from her house and stood a good three hours in front of him with 
folded liands. My life for the fame of such holy men ! On one occasion when this one 
lifted his eyes he saw her and said, * go, madam, this very night will you receive a 
command from above.’ That night she had a dream, in which she heard a voice saying, 

* depart on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and gather the pearl of your desire from the ocean.* 
The first thing in the morning she began the preparations for her pilgrimage. She paid 
the fares of five hundred poor people, amongst wh^m I was one, and took them on board 
the ship with her. She always kept me by her side and (O God, may her face be bright 
in this world and the next) not only began she to show great friendship to me but even 
used to address me as ‘ comrade.’ The ship went on straight through the sea for ten 
days, and on the eleventh a mountain came in sight in the middle of the ocean. * That,’ 
said the captain, * is the Mountain of Ethiopia, and on it there dwells a holy hermit. 
There never was a petitioner who went to him that did not have his prayer granted.’ 
Said the Begam to him, * you must got mo in some way or other to that mountain.* 

* Your Ladyship,’ replied he, * there is not enough water for the ship to go alongside, 
but, if you wish it, I can have the anchor let go and send you ashore in the jolly-boat.* 

* That will do excellently,’ said she. So five women (myself and four others) went off 
with her to the Mountain of Ethiopia. When we got there ,we found the air filled with 
a wondrous fine odour. We came at length to where His Holiness lived. It was a very 
place where God alone dwells. Not a man or son of man was there. In his house 
abode His Holiness in perfect solitude. What a serene appearance he displayed ! Like 
an angel of heaven I As soon as ho saw us all he blessed us. To the Begam he gave 
twelve cloves and, after reciting something, breathed over her. To me he said, * depart 
and busy yourself with bringing about the desires of the people of Agra and Dellii.’ 

Daughter, here are two of those twelve cloves ! 

Now, when we came home from our pilgrimage, the Nawab, — who formerly had not 
taken the slightest interest in the B^m,— must needs go down to Bombay a month 
before the ship was due, and wait there for his wife in order to escort her home. She 
h ad hardly got off the gangway before he fell at her feet, and with many tears asked 
pardon for his neglect. After I came back from the journey I stayed for six years in 

VOt. IX, PAST I. ^ F 
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Bhopal, and wliile I was there, all owing to the ^wer of the holy man’s blessing, one 
by one, the Bogaui had four sons. By this time I began to think of my own country, 
and asked her for leave to go away. She would not hear of it, but I reminded her of 
hoAV His Holiness had made over to me the care of Agra and Delhi, and that I really 
must go. When she heard this, sheliad perforce to allow me to depart. 
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urdO poetry. 

As a specimen of Urdu poetry of the classic period (as elsewhere explained standard 
Hindi has no old poetical literature), I give an extract from the Tanbihu *1-jnh1ml, or 
Admonition to Fools, by the celebrated Mir Taql. This poet Avas born at Agra, and 
studied at Delhi under Siraju 'd-din Khan (‘Arzu). He lived there up to the year 1782, 
when li(5 migrated to Lucknow, Avlierc ho died at a A*cry advanced age in 1710. He and 
^fi‘u ’s>sauda are considered by native authorities to be the two greatest Uiflu joets. 

An elegant paraphrase of the poem, under tlni title of Conseils aux niauvaia poetest 
was published by Garcin de Tassy on pp. 300 and tf. of Vol. vii of the Journal Asiatique 
(1825). An Italian translation of this paraphrase was published at Palermo in 1 891 by 
Signor Pugliese Pico, under the title of Comigli ai catiivi poeti. Monsieur J. Vinson 
published a more literal translation, under the title of Satire centre lea Ignoranla in tlie 
Itevue de lAnguiatiquCy Vol. xxiv (1891), pp. 101 ff. 

Mir Taql’s Avorks have been printed in India. Tlie text of the poem under consid- 
eration is carefully edited by Shakespear in his Muntal^dbat-e Hind/. This text has 
been reproduced in Monsieur Vinson’s Manuel de la Langue hindouatani. 'fhe text 
given here is based on that of Shakespear, with a few corrections rendered necessary by 
the metre. I have to thank Mr. G. E. Ward for assistance rendered in translating this 
not always easy poem. 

We may note a few points in which the language of the poem differs soineAvhat 
from the language of the standard grammars. In harguztda~net by the lillect One (verac 
28), the oblique form ends in </, not e. This may, hoAvever, be a mere matter of spell- 
ing, for most scribes in such cases Avrite a final a, but jAronounce it e. In verse 28 avo 
have an example of the custom Avhich at the present day prevails in LucknoAv of treating 
aamjlid as if it were a neuter verb. In verse 13 Ave Iku'C de~hai, which , is the dialectic 
form in the Upper Doab for detd-hai, he gives. In vei’sc 25 avc have rujej^at construed 
with a masculine verb. Note also the spelling of muj’ko, instead of mujh-kd in verse 14. 

In the transliteration, I have marked the vowels as long or sliort, as is required by 
the metre, so as to assist the scansion, and not according to their natural lengtli. Hat 
and hdt are each to be counted as one short syllable. A syllable containing a short 
vowel, and ending in a consonant, is long, if the next syllable begins with a consonant. 

Thus, in the second verse, because to, follows ishdrat, the latter AA-’ord is scanned . 

But if such a syllable is folloAved by a vowel, it may be either long or short. Thus, in 

the first verse, din d,ya is scanned , while in the third verse, ‘ itzal b is scanned 

— . ~ . Note also that a syllable like ek^ consisting of a A'owel naturally long 

followed by a silent consonant, or a syllable like sbfi'ry containing a short vowel folloAved 
by two silent consonants, counts as two syllables, and is scanned as a trochee ( -- ), 

if followed by another syllable commencing with a consonant. Thus, in the first verse, 
ek din is scanned — w — , and in the fifth verse, sbe'r-kl taqrib Id-kar is scanned 

— — ^ — — . A long final vowel is often shortened, and the Persian 

i^dfat («) may be long or short as required by the metre, 

u 2 


Vot. 1 , 
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HindOstanI (Ued'O Eobtky). 


y vjof 

•• ^ 

jL U 

iiA<i4fc/0 


'-r-^ 

ii/o] K l^il 

]»— oj *5 

•• ^ •• * 

^ CI^O 

^ bb y bj XU 

' b 4j ^ I , X^f b ^ b 

rjf J) S:^ ^ 

JH" 1*^*^ j - 


kJU U>‘ ...u. U^ 


— ft-«j l_ej 

J 6 ^ ^ jJ — >^L_a. 

I •« ^ tt» HI 

^ Oc-a. ^ ^ j^‘ ^ ^y^. 

-b] 

• •• ^ ^ f •• 

yii ...^.ij — 5j ^ j_ii ( 0 ) 
^ ^ 

0 

X ^ ^yi ^ c=r^ 

c '^ — ^ ^bo V— 

xf '^h ^ C=-^ cr-^l (!♦) 

b ni '^ * j%— L.* fc) .vtrj 

^ j\ k Ic bb I Jlc 

0 

rX j ^Si^ ^ *j — ^ *i 3 

*-r^ tj#— 
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^ S:#-^^ '^y (le) 

^ oLftji ijj— ^} 0— i_ft j— ^ 


• ^ 


e/V® u^j ^ SO^y ^ 

^ '-O Jf-^ c=-^ c#’ Jy® 
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Ji JvfV^ 

** 0 * \ * 

^C^JU» ^■ C mk "^ 

e;^ — ^ vj4— 
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r 

HimsOstAnI (IjRBty Poetry), 

(Mir Mufyammad Tctqh fi>» 1780 A.D,) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Metre. — w — w — — 

HIKAYAT. 

STORY. 

S])aiq-6*tann tha Wazlr-S-I^fahan. 

Ardent^admirer^oJ^-accompliahment was the- W'azlr-of-Ispahan. 

Bk din aya Hilali us>ke yS. 

One day came Hilali him-of to-the-house. 

Majiba-e-dar-se lio agah*e-kar, 

The-porters-of-the-doorway-hy being ii^ormed-of-the-matter, 

Ki isharat ta use di ^liar-mS bar. 

Was-made a-^n that to-him they-may-give house-in entrance. 

‘Izzat 6 ta‘gim kl hadd-se ziyad ; 

Honour and respect was-made limit-than more ; 

Pas Ic, masiia<l-j)a Ijaitlia, shad ghad, 

Near bringing, throne-on causing^-to-sit, happy happy, 

TJn-ne khaiclii us-ki niirzal bahut. 

That-{ Wazir-)by was-drawn him-of mirzd-ship much. 

Baithe baitlic rat jab ai bahut, 

Seated seated night when came much, 

(B) ^e‘r-ki taqrib ]a«kar dar-miyan, 

Roeiry-of mention brought-hacing between, 

Kariiu liiga sku‘irl-ka iiatihaii. 

To^make he-began poetic- power-oj testing. 

Sbe^r-khwani kl, parha sO tha ghalat, 

Poetry-recitation toas-made, wjiat-was-recited that was incorrect, 

I 

Suute-hl bha|ka woh sko*lg-kI namaj^. 

On-heat'ing-immediaiely blazed-up he jiame-of manner. 

bo bold ki, *h3, farrask o chub.* 

Angrily becoming he-said that, * here, sweeper and rod* 
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KhaTch-la maidS^mS ki shallaq^ khuh. 

l>ragging-taking field-in woe-made heating well. 

Is-qadar mara ki be*dam hu-gaya, 

So-much wae-he-etpuoh that without-hreath he-beoamet 

Suj dast o pa har>ik tliain hd«gaya. 

Seing-ewollen hand and foot each a-pillar became. 

* Khaioh-kar dalwa-diya darbar*inS/ 

‘ Dragged(^-him)-having he-UHw-caueed-to-be-thrown-down the-court-in* 
Teh kbRbar p’huncbi jo bar bazar>xn@. 

This news arrived when every market-in^ 

(10) Warig us-ke l6-ga6 a rat-kd» 

The-heire him-of oarried{-him^-away coming night-at, 

J ab ba-kbud aya to jmya bat-kd. 

When to’himeelf he-came then wae-found the-drcumetance-to. 

Ya*iii, * da8tur*e‘ZamS dushman na tha, 

Viz.i ‘ the-Minieter-qf-the-age enemy not was, 

Ya woh kuchh na-asbna-g-fanii na tha. 

Or he {in-)any{-way) unacquainted-with-accomplishment not was. 
ftha lihan paya ash‘ar-ku, 

Probably was-found incorrectness the-verses-to^ 

Kb uah na aya us ' karam-kirdar-ko. 

Agreeable not it-came that liberality-doer-to. 

War-na shewa* us-ka hai lu^f 6 karam. 

Otherwise the-habit him-of is praise and liberality ^ 

Jaize*mi dd-hal dinar o diram. 

Reward-in he-gives dinar and dirham. 

Muj-ko kyn ahallaq karta itni shab ? 

Me-to why beating doing so-much {qt-)night ? 

Elahe-ko bad-nam hota be-sabab ? 

What-for bad-name becoming without-oause ? 

r 

(16) Pas, mujhd hi tarbiyat apni zarur. 

Consequently, to^me verily instruction my-own necessary, 

Ja*ke bai^S ik sar-amad-ke huzur. 

Qone-having let-me-sit a top-come-of {in-) presence. 

Sohbat akgar rakkhO us ustad*se. 

Intercourse very-much let-me-hold that teacher-with, 

Shayad us-kl daulat-e-irahad-s6 

Perhaps him-of benefit-of-instruction-from 


^ Tho word U properly thalAq^ but the metre shows that Mir TaqI spelt it with two /’s. 

* The Huai a of is considered long owing to the existence of the * imperceptible * A. 
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P’lmnche ik rutbe-ko merl qll o qaJ, 

May-arrive a’Certain Mgh-station-to my proposition and answer, 

Ho mujliO is fann-m8 ik-guna* kamal.* 

There-may-he to-ine this accompllshment-in one-kind perfection* 

Uth-kc aya Maulavl Jaml kane, 

Arisen-having he-came Maulaol Jdml near. 


Mashq ^ kl yak-cliand wis nami kane. 

Fractice toas-made a-Uttle that famous-one near. 

Jab huii kuchh sho‘r-ka rutbri- buland, 

jyjten there-hecame some poetry-of degree high, 

Aur Maulana lagr? karne pasand. 

And Loi'd-our began to-make approval, 

(20) Phil* S^iya ik din dar-e-dast fir-par. 

Again he-went one day door-of-the-minister-on. 


Hajib-e-dargah-ne ki ja khabar. 

Forters-of-the-gnteway-hy toas-made going news. 

K’, ‘ ai Amir, us roz-ka ^allaq-kljwar 

That, ‘ O Fnnce, that day-of heating-eater 


Aj 

Today 


dar ujiar bal, j)hir kbwahan-c-bar.’ 

door upon is, again desirom-of -admission* 


Ki isharat, * sadd-c-rali koi na liO, 

TVas-made a-sign, ‘ obstruction-of-road any not let-be, 

Qasd liai bar-kbui'd-ka, to ane do.’ 

Intention is fruit-eating-of, then to-come allow,* 


Samue aya, to ki niclii nazar. 

In-front he-came, then toas-made downcast look, 

Dhup-mi jalta-raha to ik paliar. 

Sunshine-in bnrning-he-renutined then one loatch. 

Ba‘d az an ima-e-abru ki ki, ‘ li5,* 

After of that sign-of -eyebrow was-made that, * yes,* 

Sahn-hi-me-se hua woli madh-kbwa. 

Courtyard-eoen-in-Jrom became he eulogy-reciter. 

(26) Phir wahl-se de sila rukbsat kiya. 

Again there-from giving a-present dismission was-made 

Ik musabib-no jigar kar-kar kaha, 

A courtier-by courage made-having it-was-said, 

«Agli 8ohbat-ki tlii *izzat is-qadar, 

* Former interview was honour to-this-degree. 


isa 


* The na of gund is prosodiacally long owing to the existence of tlie • impeiceptihh* ’ h. 

* Again rutba is a spondee owing to the ‘impei’ceptible ’ h. So also in 8evei*al subsequent instances to which 1 shall not 
araw attention. 
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So liui shallaq hadd-sO beshtar. 

Yet became a-healing limit- than more. 

Abki us-kO jaiza dc-kar gira, 

Noio him-to reward given-having heavy ^ 

Tu-no farmaya inum khkb as wa-so wa. 

Thee-hy was-ordered pemnitted^to-depart there-from there. 

IVIaT na saiiijlia yeh ki woh kya tlia yeh kya.* 

I not understood this that that what was this what* 

I>ar jaAvab us bar-guzida-nO kaha, 

In answer that JBlect-one-hy it-was-saidt 

* Aisi*bi bOti-haf tazhik-o-salaf ? 

* Such-verily become mockings-of-the-past Y 
Dast ho to un-ki-tai karyo talaf. 

Hand he-vnay-be then him make ruin. 

(30) Is-qiular us-ka tauabboh tha zarur, 

To-this-degree him-of admonition was necessary, 

Ta-ki p’hunchc yeh khabar nazdlk o dur. 

In-order-that may-arrive this news near and far. 

Jo suiie, sO khad-sarl-sc baz-ay, 

If^ho may-hear, he self-conceit-from may-refrain. 


Tarbiyat 

hOiie-ko 

ustadd-ki jay. 



Instruction 

being-for 

' teachers-of may-go. 


TVar-na 

karta 

puch-gOi 

har 

dabang, 

Otherwise would-make nonsense-speaking every 

lout. 

Kafta-rafta 

^a‘iri hO-ja.ti 

Jiang. 


Going-going 

poetic-skill would-become 

ignominy. 

Talj jo 

inai 

^allaq ki 

yeh 

kham tha. 

Then when 

by-me 

beating was-done 

this-one 

raw was. 

Ab jo 

ayfi 

laiq-e»in‘am 

tha.* 


Now when 

he-came 

wort h y -of -reward 

he-was.’ 



Qis^ kOta. ThO mumayyiz dar-miyS, 

{Of-lhe-)story lhe{-long-and)-8hort. Thcre-wcrc discriminating between, 

Nang liai kirin-e mazabil-par bhi ya. 

Sense- of- shame is the-ioorm-of the-dnnghill-on even here. 

(35) Be-tainizi-se ha! raij abtari, 

Indiscretion-from is becoming-usual deterioration, 

JiS“ko dekho klind-nuiiiai khyd-sari. 

lyUom you-may-seei-there-is) self-osieniaiion self-conceit. 

No baya-ka hai sallqa no zaba, 

Neither explana(ion-of is skill nor diction, 

Ts-pa. hai har-Olc Sahhan-O-bayS. 

This-on is every-one o-Sahbdn-of-oratory. 
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15 ^ 


Bas qalam ! Waqt-S-zaba-bazi naliT, 

Enough pen 1 TitTie-of -tongue-feats is-not, 

CIiup, ki dauran-e-sukhRR'Sazi nahf. 

Silence, for time-of -eloquence it-is-not. 

Kaun harf-e-kkub-kO karta-hal gosh ? 

TEho advice-good-to makes hearing 'f 

Bat-ki fahmid>ka hai kia-ko bosh ? 

W or d-of understanding-of is whom- to intelligence ? 

Be*tamlz5*su bliara hai sab jahS, 

The-indiscreet-hy filled is all th e-world, 

Ilai dimag^-c-harf ham-kO bhl kaha ? 

Is patience-of -advice me-to also where ? 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Passionately devoted to the Muses Avas the Wazii* of Ispahan, and one day Ililali* 
approached liis palace. Informed by the gate-porters of the poet’s arrival, the minister 
made a sign that he should be admitted into the audiencc-halP of the palace, llie greatest 
honour and respect AV'ere shoAvn to him; His Highness called him up, caused him to sit 
rejoicing on the throne by his side, and made a point of addressing liim as often as 
possible by the title of * Prince.’^ After they had sat together for a long time, night 
fell, and then the Wazir turned the conversation on to the subject of poetry, and 
proceeded to test his visitor’s poetic poAvers. Hilali recited some of his vcjrses, and, in 
doing so, made a false quantity. Directly he heard it His Highness burst forth like a 
llame, and, in a rage, he cried, * what ho there ! A sAveeper, and a rod ! ’ He dragged him 
out into the palace grounds, and there gave him such a thorough drubbing, that he f ell 
like a breathless corpse upon the ground Avith limbs numb and swollen like pillars. 

■When the neAvs spread through every bazar that Hilali had been dragged a])out and 
dashed down in the very audience-hall his people came and carried him home by night. * 
After ho came to himself he discovered the Wazir’s intentions (by the folloAving train of 
reasoning) : — 

* His Highness, the Minister of the Age, was no enemy, nor was he by any means 
unacquainted with the canons of poesy. Probably he noted something incorrect in my 
verses, and they sounded harsh to His Muniflconco. His usual habit is to give praise 
and to shoAV liberality and (on others) ho bestoAvs golden sequins and silver coins as re- 
wards. Why did he give mo such a drubbing last night ? Surely it Avas not without 
a cause that I was thus disgraced. It is evident that I must continue my studies, and 
that I must go and sit at the feet of some illustrious scholar. I must hold frequent 

^ Hilali was a Tartar x>oet famous for his amorous lays. He died about 1530 A.D. 

* He was admitted inside the bouse. It will be seen that on his next visit he had to stand in the courtyard. The 
audience-hall occupied one side of the courtyai'd, being separated from it by a i*ow of arches, not by a wall. 

* Literally, * dragged out his princ^j-ship.’ ‘Mirza/ or ‘ prince,’ is often given as an honomry title to eminent scholars. 
There is a double meaning ; iho phrase also signifies • dragged his mirzdl * or ‘ jacket,' or as we should say ' button-holed him.' 

* TFeirtll here probably means merely friends and relations, but Harcin de Tassy takes the woi-d in its literal sense of 

* heirs.' ITo considers that Hilali was supposed to be dead, and that his heirs ran up, only to find to their disappointment 
that he had recovered. 

VOL. IX, PART » X 2 
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intercourse with niy master, and perhaps through his instruction I may attain to a 
certain eminence in elocution, and to some sort of perfection in the Muses’ art.’ 

So rising he repaired to the learned Jami,^ and studied a little with that famous 
author. ’VYhcii he had arrived at some sort of eminence in tlie poetic art, and his master 
began to express liis approval, he returned one day to the gate of the minister. The gate 
porters apijroached His Highness with the intelligence, — ‘ Your Majesty,’ said they, * he 
Avho was drubbed the other day, is now again at the door, and jirays for admission.’ He 
made a sign of consent, ‘ let no one stop his entrance. As he is determined to succeed, 
let him enter.’® He came before His Highness, who lowered his eyes (and alTected to bo 
engaged on some business). The poor jioet remained stending (outside in front of the 
audicnoe-hall), seorched in the sun for at least three hours. At length the Wazir raised 
his eyebrow’s and merely said ‘ well ?’ and then the unfortunate man had to recite his 
panegyric from where he Avas standing in the courtyard.® Without being called up, 
when he had concluded, he was simply given a present and told to go. 

One of the Wazir’s boon companions took courage, and said, ‘ At the former intcr- 
vicAV, Your Highness paid him so much honour, and then gave liiin the severest possible 
cudgelling. Noav Your Highness has given him a large reward, but has got rid of him 
Avithout further ceremony straight off from Avhere he was. I understand not. What 
Avas that r and AA'hat Avas this r ’ In answer the Elect One deigned to reply, ‘ Is such 
mockery of the time-honoured (rules of poetry) to be allowed to exist ? When you have 
(a mocker) in your j)OAver, destroy him pitilessly. Such correction Avas necessary for 
him, that the ucavs of it miglit roach near and far, and that he Avho licars may refrain 
from self-conceit and seek teachers from whom he may receive instruction. Otherwise 
every lout Avould be uttering his nonsensical talk, and by degrees the art of poesy would 
fall into disrepute. When I drubbed tliis Hilali he was raAv (and untaught), but when 
he Clime this time In? was Avorthy of rcAvard.’ 

Not to make too long a story, — there Avere men of discernment at that period, — here, 
too, there arises a sense of shame at (iny detractors), those Avorms of the dunghill. Prom 
this want of discernment a deterioration in jinetry is becoming prevalent, and, at Avhom- 
soever you look, you see nothing but self-ostentation and self-conceit. There is neither 
the skill for telling a story effectively, nor the command of language (to put it into 
choice words), and over and above this each (would-be poet) considers himself a Sahban 
of eloquence.* 

Let not my pen run aAvay Avitli me, — noAv is not the time for feats of oratory. 
Silence, — for it is not the season for eloquence. Who nowadays listens to good advice ? 
Who has sufllcient intelligence to understand (my) words ? The whole world is filled with 
people of no discernment and Avhere, also, liavc I patience'* to bear (their) rejoinders ? 

* J&mi (1414-1492), the author of the YOsuf o ZiilaiJitiB, was one of the most famous of Persian poets. 

- Th«ro was no ashoring in in state. Tie was simply told to go in. 

* The comlyard, or sahn^ would bo inside the palaci!, but quite outside the andienco-hall. The contrast is# of coarse, 

ivith the poet's former welcome, when he wite invited into the hall and eat on the throne beside the Wazir. Now he is dis- 
missed from the saftn itself Avithout being called up. 

^ Those who have read the Q-uliaian^ will not require to he reminded of Bahbdn Wftil (died 673 A.D.), the most cele- 
brated preacher of the early days of Islftm. It is said that he used to speak for a whole year before an assembly without once 
repeating a single phrase. 

* * Patience ' is not one of the dictionary meanings of dimdgh% but hi-dimdgkl means ‘impatience.* Some such moan- 
ing as ‘ patience * is the only possible one here. We might use the English metaphor of ‘ stomach.* * I have no stomach tu 
bear my opponents' criticisms.* 
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As a further specimen of Urdu poetry, I give a set of verses by Shamsu’l ‘ulama 
Maiilavi Saiyid Altaf Husain Aiisari Panipati, commonly known as Htill, who is anotlier 
member of tlie new school of Delhi authors, to which Nazir Ahmad also belongs. Hall 
has as great a reputation for his verso as that writer has for his prose. The school aims 
at abandoning the false hyperbole which is so common a fcajture in oriental verse, and at 
depicting thoughts in natural colours. In the poem here quoted, Qali addresses his Muse, 
and encourages her to adhere to simplicity of diction and to truth. As will be seen, his 
style, though full of Persian words, combines simplicity with great elegance of thought 
and expression. The text is taken, Avith Mr. G. E. Ward’s kind permission, from his 
edition of the Quatrains of Hall. 

Regarding the system of transliteration hero adopted for Urdu poetry, and the 
method of scansion, see p. 147. Note specially that in Avords YiVefirefta (verse 2) or 
rdsti (verse 3), the syllable containing a long vowel followed by a silent consonant is 
scanned as a trochee ( — Thus, firejla is scanned and rdatl is 

scanned — — . 
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(Han.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

. Hctrc. — w — vy — v./ — — w ““ 

Ai she‘r, dil-fireb na liO tu, to gham nab? ; 

O Voetryt heart-beguiling not mayst-be thou, then sorrow not ; 

Par tujh-pa bail liai, jo na ho dil-guduz tfi. 

JBiit thee-on pity is, if not nmyst-be heart-melting thou. 

San*at-pa li6 firefta *alani agar * tamain, 

Skill-on may-be faseinated icorld if entire, 

Ha, sadagi-se aiyo aj)ni na baz » tu. 

Yes, simplicity-from come thine-own not back thou. 

Jauhar hal rasii-ka agar teri gat-mi. 

Jewel is sincerity-of if thy nature-in, 

Tahsin-e rOzgar-se hai be-niyaz tu. 

Applause-of {present-^ time-from art independent thou. 

Husn apna gar dikha nahi sakta jalian-ko, 

Beauty thine-own if make-to.see not thou-canst ' the-world, 

AjMi-ko dekh ; — aur kar apne-pa naz tu. 

Thyself look-at ; — and make thyself-on 'pride thou. 

6. Tu-ue kiya-liSi bahr-e haqlqat-ko inauj-khez ; 

Thee-by made-is the-ocean-of reality billoio-raising ; 

Dhoke-ka gharq kar-ke, rahega, jahaz, tii. 

Imposture-of sunk 'made-having, thou-will-remain, the-ship, thou. 

Woli din gae, ki jhut tha iinan-e sha*iri; 

Those days are-gone, that falsehood was the-creed-of poetics ; 

Qibla ho ab udhar, to na kljo namaz tfl. 

The-Qibla may-be now in-that-direction, then not 'make toorship thou. 

Ahl-e nazar-ki akh-inS rahna hai gar ‘aziz, 

Men-of insight-of eyes-in to-livc is if precious, 

Jo be-basar ha?, un-sc na rakh saz-baz tu. 

JF'ho without-eyes are, them-with not hold concord thou. 

Nak tipari dawa-se teil gar charhaS log, 

Noses upwards medicinefrom thy if raise people. 
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jan un*kO}'~ jo ho chara-saz tu. 

Mxemed consider them^-~‘ if maycUhe remedy-prepinrer thou. 
Chap-chap apne saoh-se kiyfi-ja dilS-mS ghar ; 

Silently thine~own truth^by build-up hearta-in a-home ; 


ft’oha abhi 


*alam-e 


imtiyaz 


Sigh now-even not make the-hcmner-qf refinement thou. 


10. J 6 na-balad haf ua-ko bata chor ban-ke rah ; 

• Who without^country are them-to show thief \become-havmg the-way ; 
Gar chahtft-h&l Khi^r-ki *umr-g daraz tu. 

If wishing-thou-art Ehitgr^of the-life long thou. 

*Izzat-ka bhSd mulk-ki khidmat-m8 hai chhipa ; 

Sonour-of secret country-of aervice-in ia hidden ; 

Mahmud jan ap-ko, gar hai Ayaz tu. 

Mahmud think thyaelf if thou-art Ayaz thou. 

Ai sho‘r, rah-e rast-pa tu jab ki par-liya, 

O poetry y road atraight^on thou when that threweat-lhyaelf, 

Ab rah-ke na dekh ni^eb-d-faraz tu. 

Now^ the-road^of not look-at hollowa-{and-)heighta thou. 

Kami hat fath gar nai dunya, to Id-nikal 

To-be-made ia conquered if a-new world y then go-forth-{and-)take 

BerS-ka sath ohhOr-kar, apna jaliaz tu. 

Mafta-of company abandoned-having t thine-own ship thou, 

Hoti-hal sach-ki qadr ; — pa be-qadriyO-ke ba*d ; 

JBecoming-ia truth-of appreciation ;-^but non-appreciation-of after ; 

Is-ke kbilaf ho, to samajh us-ko shaz tu. 

This-of contrary may-bCy then consider it rare thou. 

15. Jo qadr-da ho apna, use mu^tanam samajh. 

Who appreciator may-be your-owny him a-prize consider y 

^ali-ko tujh«pa naz hai ;^kar us-pa naz tu. 

SdU-to thee-on pride ia ; ~—make himroti pride thou. 


na-balad 


rah ; 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING.^ 

1. My Muse I if thou be not heart-beguiling, it is no sorrow ; but pity on thee if 
thou be not heart-melting, thou. 

2. Though the whole world be spell-bound in allegiance to artifice. Courage ! from 
thine own simplicity turn not back, thou. 

3. If there is in thine own nature the precious gem of sincerity, independent of 
applause from the present age art thou. 

4. If thou oanst not make the world tom to look at' thy beauty, look at thyself ; 
and take a pride in thine own self, thou. 

' The tmnehrtion ie by Mr. G. E. Ward, to whoee kiodiuM I am abo indebtid for the text. The notea are mine. 

YOL. IX, PAST 1. V 
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5. The deep sea of reality thou hast made heave its waves ; thou shalt sink the ship 
of imposture, and still survive, thou. 

6. Those days are past when lies were the creed of verse-making ; now should the 
Qihla^ shift that way, do not worship thither, thou. 

7. If to live within the eyes of men of Insight is precious,*, with those void of vision 
hold no compromises, thou. 

8. Should men turn up their noses at thy new-fangled medicine, hold them 
excused ; — if so be thou art a wise physician, thou. 

9. In stillness, with thy truth, build up a home in peoples* hearts ; exalt not the 
banner of refinement yet, thou. 

10. Disguised as a thief point out the road to the benighted ; if thou wish for the 
long life of Elijah,* thou. 

11. Honour’s secret lies hidden in the service of one’s country. Think thyself to bo 
Mahmud, if thou art Ayaz,* thou. 

12. O Muse ! since tliou hast cast thyself upon the straight path, begin not now to 
look upon its ups and downs, tliou. 

13. If a new world is to Ije conquered, do thou go forth, and take, clear of the 
hugging rafts, thine own ship, thou. 

14. Value for truth does come ; — but after disparagements. If there be an instance 
to the contrary, think it rare, thou. 

15. Should any recognise thy merit, count him one more gained. Qali has pride 
in thee ; have a pride in him, thou. 

‘ The Qibla is the temple of the Ka*ha at Meccai towards which Muslims turn their faces when at prayer. 

^ Mr. Wai*d suggests* as an altematiTe rendering. * If (thou wish) to live honoured in the eyes of men of insight.” 

’ yhwaja Khiar, or the Green Prophet, so named from the traditional colour of his apparel* is usually identified by 
Muslims with the prophet Elijah. He is said to have discovered and to have drank of the Fountain of Life, and h6noe lives 
for ever. 

* Ayaz was a favourite slave of Sultan MabmUd of gj^asnl. He is the hero of many stories. His master's courtiers 
who were jealous of his influence, accused him to Mahmud, of purloining his jewels from the treasury. The next time he wont 
there the Sultin followed him secretly. What was his surprise to see Ayaz draw from one of the chests a suit of 
old and dirty garments with which having clothed himself he prostrated himself on the ground and returned thanks to the 
Almighty for all the benefits conferred upon him. The Sultan went to him and demanded an explanation of his conduct. 
He replied, * Most gracious Sire, when I first became your Majesty's servant, this was my dress, and, till that period, humble 
had been my lot. Now that, by the grace of God and your Majesty's favour, 1 am elevated above all the nobles of the land, 
and am entrusted with the treasures of the world. I am fearful that my heart should be puffed up by vanity ; I therefore daily 
practise this act of humiliation to remind me of my former insignificance/ The Sultftn being much pleased, added to his nnk^ 
and severely reprimanded his slanderers. See Beale's Oriental Siogr<Mpkical Dictionar^^ s.o. Ayftz. Mabmfid himself was a 
mighty monarch, who invaded India no less than twelve times. He died A.D. 1030. 
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The following version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, by Babu Syam Sundar Das, 
is in the high Sanskritised Hindi fashionable for literature written in Benares. Sanskrit 
words abound. In the very first sentence we have two, — manmhija, a man, and putm^ 
a son. Sanskrit spelling is also affected, as in ams for ana, a share ; dei for dea, 
a country ; dayd for day a, compassion. 

t No. 13.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


HindostanI (Hindi variety). Benares. 

8 ydnt Sundav Dds, 1899 ») 

^ t I ftr % 

ftn ^ ^ ft # gw i ^-ir 

'3*1-^ ^ I Its gswT vw gr® twit 

WT-lt gr ^ g^qsi-if fiRnn-gi? 

#qfw '3fl-ft I 3W 3T gPE ^ gWT OT %ST-*f ^tST qfT 

^ atr wnra ft-arar i ^ va 3(t-% g*r-w far^rftrlf-if-t ajair-# 

aref ar?^ w»it ftjar-it ^ atcR %^-ir g^ ^nai-^ aagtr i ^ 

arf ^ faw «ata: wt5t-% "vtaiT ^ a^sn ^Tfm-aiT aWw 

^-wt wti fi® si#t %?iT-ajT I ?w ^ ^ gaiT ^ grH-% ftr 

St fq?IT-# ^ ftraat anj^-^ wnt-an aft Tgw Ttftarf ^ 

If a^-% atrnr-l^ i €t IT to-% .tn^ firnT-% mar maitarT ^ gar-t 

ftf t ftm tf-w ^ mar-% vrait xjrr ftim- 

% I tf fqrc mar-an gar Itajj »rff ^ i ini% 

^tmai Tiarfwrr i ' rrar ar» grj-# ^rom fmrT-% mrr 
vwT I m; fmrr-ai ^ gm ^ ^ 

% arlt-if ftrrra-% ^ ^ i gar-^ wm fw % frnir if-if maf- 
^ mi(-% vrarit mr fttm-% i iv-% ^ mr-mr gr 
mfTit-% €tm wff li I artg fmn-*t miit grit t ^ 

VOl.. iJC, PART I. ^ * 
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TOI ^ TTO-H ^ HT^-if ^ 

irr-^RT-^iT fine ^hrr % iit-^raT-«rr fur fT3rr-% i m % ^TT»n^ 

II 

OT-w ^ %T-if m I ^ 53r i3t-% fr^rc 

nrfm mm ^ m^-m i ^ 

iX3r-^ mA mm ^ fir ^ ^ % i ^-5| ^ivr 

ftf ^rnr-^ ^n% ^ ^nr-# fRTT-% mfm HRr ff?rT-% 

fi ^ mm ^im ^nrr-% i ww ^ 5Rf^ firm ^ ^zm ^rm i 
¥31-^ ^^-3rT fqm ^rrr?: m mvA mn i fim-^ 

fir 37T% «rT€f>% ^rnr-^ ^ ^irrm-^ ^ if-5l m^^^ 

mm-m wif f^r^R i ^ m^m 3r^ mm ^mm m 

fRiT fTO-% fniT-% ^ m mmm i m^-m ^rr 
fTO-% ^WT^-% ?Sr ^«trt-^ ^nifr ^fT-^-% mm ?5t-#t mm-^ 
^ ^rm ^^tmf ^rir^iTOT-% i fr?!T-% ^ir^ fir % ^ 

mm ^ % I T^-ftrS * irar ^ ^ to % i ^irg mm 

g# ^TR!^ mrm ^ mfm tTO m mitfm mf ?Nnr mri mx- 
mmm fre ?fNT % ^mm-m fm fro % ii 
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[ No. 13.] 

INDb-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


HindosxAnI (Hindi yabibtx). Bibnabbs. 

('JBMU SyO/m. Sundmr JDdB, 1899.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kisi manushya-ke do putra the. Un-me-se chhut“ke-ne pita-sg 
A-certcnn man-of two aom were. Them'iitrfrom the~younger-by the-father-to 

kaha ki, * h6 pita, ap^l sampatti*mS-sc ju mera aiu^ ho so 

it-wm^aaid that, *0 father, your fortune-inf rom what my ahare may-he that 

mujhg dijie.* Tab us-ue un-ko ap'nl sampatti bSt-di. 

me-to give.* Then him-hy them-to hia-own properly having-heen-divided-waa-given, 
Kuchh din bite chhut*ka putra sab kaohh ika^tha kar-kc dur deS 
Some daya after the-younger aon all thinga together made-having diatant country 

chala>gaya, aur waha luch-pan^mS din bitatg>hue us-ue ap*ni sampatti 

went-away, and there dehauchery-in daya paaaing hhn-hy hia-own fortune 

ura-d!. Jab wah sab kuchh ura-ohuka tab us dei-mi baiii 

waa-waated-away. When he all thinga waated-oompletely then that country-in great 
akal para, aur wah kahgal ho<gaya. Aur Avah ja-ke us deS«ke 

famine fell, and he poor became. And he gone-ha/ving thed country-of 

niwasiyS-mS-sg ek-k6 yahS rah“ne laga, jis-ne us6 ap‘ne khot6-ml 

inh€ibitanta-in-from one-of near to-live began, whom-by to-him hia-own fielda- in 

suar cliarane-par rakkha. Aur wah un mdthS-sg jinhS soar 

awine feeding-on it-waa-aent. And he ihoae water-graaaea-toith whioh the-meine 

khatg'the ap^na pet bhar*na chah*ta-tha ; ky6*ki us*k6 koi 
eating-were hia-own belly to-fUl wiahing-wa$ ; becauae-that him-to any-one 

kuchh naht dSta-tha. Tab use (diet hua aur us*ne 

anything not giving-waa. Then to-him rememdtranoe became and him-by 
kaha ki, * merg pita-k6 yah§ kit*ng majhr8-ks khang-par bhi 

it-waa-aaid that, * my father-of here how-many labourera-of eating-after even 

bahut rotiyS baohi rahHi-hai aur mai bhukh-sg mar*ta-hn. So mai 

many loavea aaved remaining-are and I hnnger-from dying-am. So I 

uth*kg ap'^ng pita-kg pas jaQga aur un-sg kahSga ki, ** he pita, 

ariaen-having my-own father-of near will-go and him-to will-aay that, “ O father, 
mai-ng Swarg-Daiy-sg viruddh aur ap-kg sam*ng pap kiya>hai; 
me-by SeavenlyDeity-from contrary and your-Monour-of before ain done-ia ; 
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is-liy6 mai phir ap>ka putra kahane-k& yogya nah? liS ; mujhS 

thts-fon' I again yout~SonotiT-of son bcing-called’Of worthy not I-aw ; ms 

ap*ng majurS-mS-se ek-ke saman sam'jhiye.” * Tab wah uth-k6 
your^oton lab<ntret'8-in‘Jroin one-to equal know.** * Then he arisen-haning 
ap'nS pita-k6 pas chala, par dur-hi-s5 us-ke pita-ne use 

his-own father-of near started, but distance-even-from him-of father-by him 

dekh-kd daya ki, aur daur-ke us-kg galo-mi lipat-kg 

seen^having pity wcts-done, and run-having him-of , neck-in enfolded-being 

use chuma. Putra-ng us-sg kaha ki, ‘ lig pita, mai-ne 
to-him it-was-kissed. The-son-by him-to H-was-said that, * O father, me-by 

Swarg-Daiv-sg viruddh aur ap-ke sam'ng pap kiya-hai, 

Heavenly-Deity-from contrary and your-Monour-of presence-in sin done-is, 

is-sg ab ap>ka putra kahane-ke yogya nalif hS.’ Parantu 

this from now yourSonour-of son being-called-of worthy not I-am* But 

* ^ 

pita-nc ap*ng das5-sg kaha ki, * sab>sg uttam wastra 

thefather-by his-own seroants-to it-was-said that, * all-than excellent clothes 

nikal«kg ise pahirao aur is-ke hath-mi SguthI aur pawo-mi 

taken-ouUhaving to-this-one put and this-one-oj hand-on ring and feet-on 
jutg pahirau, aur ham-log mil-kar khawg aur anand kare ; 
shoes put, and we-people united-being tet-eat and rejoicing let-make; 

kyS-ki yah mgra putra mar-gay a-tha, jia-hai ; kho-gaya-tha, phir 

because-that this my son dead-gone-was, again alive-is ; lost-gone-was, again 

mila-hai.* Tab we anand kar'ne lage. 

found-is* Then they rejoicing to-make began. 

Us-ka jetha putra khgt-ml tha ; aur jab wah ate-hue ghar-kg nikat 

Jlim-of the-elder son Jield-in teas; and when he coming house-of near 

pahucha tab us-ne baja aur nach-ka labd suna ; aur us-ng ap'ne 

arrived then him-by music and dance-qf sound was-heard ; and him-by his-own 

8gw‘k5-ini-sg gk-kO ap'ne pas 1)ula-kg puchh& ki, * yah 

attendants-in-from one himself -of near called-having it-was-asked that, * this 
kya hai?’ Us-ne us-se kaha ki, ‘ap-ka bhai aya-hai, 

wheU is f * Him-by him-to it-was-said that, * your-Honour-of brother come-is, 
so ap-ke pita-ng uttam bhOj diya-hai, is-liye ki use bhala 

so your-Honour-of father-by excellent feast given-is, this-for that for-him well 

chahga paya-hai.* Yah sun us-ne krodh kiya aur laut'na 

tn-health found-it-is* Thw hearing him-by anger was-done and to-return 

chaha. Is-par us-ka pita bahar a usg manang laga. 

it-was-desired. This-on him-of the-father outside coming, him to-appease began, 
Us-ng pita-kO uttar diya ki, * dekhiye, mai it^ng bar*s8-sg 
Him-by father-to answer was-given that, * see, I so-tnany pears-from 
ap-ki sgwa kar*ta-h8, aur kabhi maT-ng ap-ki aj£ia-ka 

your-Honour-of service doing-em, and ever me-by your-Hondur-qf order-of 
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ullanghau xxahf kiya, aur ap-ne mujhd kabhl ek m&m*Da bhi 

trem^gresaion not toa^-donCt and yowSonom*-hy me-to ever a land> even 

na diya jis-se ap^ne mitr2-ko sang znai anand 

not was~given tohich-by my-own friethd»-of in-conijpany I rejoicmg 

kar*ta. Parantu ,ap-ka yah putra jis~ne veSya^-k8 

might-have-made. But your-Hotiour-of this eon tohom-by harlota-of 

sang ap-ki sampatti ura-dl-hai jyS-bi aya ty8-bi 

in-compatty your-J3.onour-qf fortune wasted-ie aa-even he-came ao-even 

ap-ne us-k§ liye nttam bhojan ban“waya-hai.* Pita-n8 

yourSonour-by kim-qf for excellent feaat been-got-prepared-ia* The-father-by 


us-s8 

kaha 

ki. 

‘he 

putra, tu sada 

mere sahg 

hai ; 

hivn-to 

it-voaa-aaid 

thatf 

‘O 

aon^ thou altoaya 

me-of in-company 

art ; 

is-liye 

jo-kuchh 

mera 

hai, 

su sab t8ra hai ; 

parantu aj 

tujhii 

thia-for 

tohat-ever 

mine 


that all thine ia ; 

but to-day 

to-thee 

anand 

kar*na 

aur 

harshit 

hOna uchit tha ; 

kyS-ki yah 

tera 

rejoicing 

to-make 

and 

glad 

to-be proper toaa ; 

becauae-that thia 

thff 


bhai mar-gaya-tha, phir jiya-hai; kho-gaya-tha, pliir .milarhai.’ 

brother dead-gone-t/oaat again alive-ia ; loat-gone-waa, again found-ia* 
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As another example of high Hindi I give the authorised Hindi version of the 
Parable issued under the auspices of the British and Foreign Bible Society. It closely 
resembles the preceding version, and it will be sufficient to give the text without 
transliteration or translation. 

[ No. 14.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

VESTEBN HINDI. 

HiNDdsTlNi (Standabb Hindi). 

(North India Bible Society, 1898*) 

^ S I % ftm 

Hwrftiift ^ ^ ^ flH # ^ ^H%it I 
Hxiifn fM: I ipifST 

^ ^ gn Hwftr 

I 3R TT H’l ff® HST in 'an wi«i 

twr ^ it *m i ^ 3n% ^ araifirafifS 

TT»t ®prr f^RPt ^roiNtt San i 

^ ^ '?»t g t fflifft ftrtf ^nt S ’I'lHT ^ HT*t 'trniT xrr 

^ HHift gi® ^ «H I Ht 

ftHil ftnnt xp^tNft hI®w% ftft itift % ^ ff 

% I if Hsit ftm ^ *«if»n % fror 

if*t ^ Hid »IHI ftrai % I if ftlT HPIHT g® 

H Tra i >d itiH Hif ^ gd H®*t HHrfdif «p«d hhth dlftit i h® 
Hf <33% HilSt ftm HTH HHT HE fcft HI ftf HH% ftHld 

gni fttt 4k ngd »tdd ftnijtt nd ^ i g^ 
<3Hd HET % ftm d*t ftEw 4h: ht»i% Hid eth ftrai % 
nk fdr hieht gn HEiEdd f»*H nff it i grgj ft?n*t ngd giff- 

d HEI HEd HHH HHI 1 hHTH% Hd HfEHTHt 4h: HHd TWd 

Hk Hlffd ^ gfEHiHt I nk Hkr g®^ gnd Hid 4k 
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w ^ ^ I ^ m f*iiT iINt % 

ifr iRTT m fqnc fw % I 7W % «RT5t ^ || 

^ H^T %?fif «rT ^ ^ ^ ^ fswre 

ii^ cT^ ^rraiT ^ < i nm i ^ ^sr^pt wT t^niffift 

qro ^^rrif ^ w % i ^3^ ^3^ ?RTr ^inifT 
• »it 4 ^tt^tt % ^ ^(m% 1 w% ^mr % ^ 

©V 

w xiTOT % I tpTg ^ 3 rT% ^ i 

y^a«i fqm ^rm: ^ ^ ^nn i fipTT^ 

if ^PTfT ^ ^ 

^^iqh 5 t ^ ^rrq^ ?ipft qqr ^w\ ^ 

f% if ^npt f?Tft% ^n ^rpP5 qfw i ^qrr n^ ^ 

^ ^rrq^ 5 iaT TOT % ? 5 tft ^q% 

^tzi mK( % I fqm% qn?T % ^ ^ 

^%l qiTSTT ^ 

itsrr w qqtf% ^ to wt «it fqp; 4 *Nt % ^ 
fitmr % II 


VOL. IX, BIRT r. 
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HINDOSTANT in the united provinces, the panjab, 

CENTRAL PROVINCES, RAJPUTANA, AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

Tl)e HindoBtSnl spoken in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh requires no 
further illustrations. That of Lucknow has already been very fully dealt with. Over 
the rest of the provinces, Avhcrc it is not a vernacular, HinddstUn! is largely used by the 
oetter classes of Musalmaus, hy Native Christians, by educated Hindus as a lingua 
franca, and very generally in the large cities. The same remarks apply to the Panjab, 
to the Central Provinces, to Rajputana, and to Central India. 
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HINDOSTANT in eastern INDIA. 

Hinddst&ni is also spoken in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. In Assam it hr 
spoken only by immigrants. In Bihar it is used much as in the United Provinces, but 
to a less extent, a large number of middle class Musalmans speaking Awadhi instead, so 
that wo find three languages in use in the territory, — Bihari by the mass of the 
population, Awadhl by middle class MusalmSns of the cuuntiy parts, and Hindustani in 
the great towns and among the upper class Musalmans. As wc go East in Bihar the 
employment of Awadhi disappears.^ 

In Bengal proper most of the Musalmans speak Bengali more or less mixed with 
Pershxtt and Arabic words. The upper class Musalmans (who often have marriage 
connexions with Upper India), however, speak Urdu, and often very good Urdu. In 
Western Bengal, Hindustani is more widely sprojul, and in Birbhum it is largely spoken 
by all Muslims. Hindustaul, in fact, is so much the language of the Musalmans of 
Western Bengal and Orissa that when a family is converted to Islam it changes its 
language also. For instance, the GarpSda Bhuiya family of Balasore were formerly 
Hindus, but since they became Muslim they have abandoned their native Oriya for 
the Hindostaui of their co-religionists. 

The Musalmans of Orissa, though they form an exceedingly small fraction of the 
population, have preserved a fairly pure though not very grammatical Urdu, as the 
language of their home life. 

The upper class Musalmans of Bengal employ the Persian character for writing 
their Hindustani. The lower classes, when literate, usually employ the Bengali or the 
Nagari character. In Eastern Bengal, especially, the Nagari is quite common among 
Muslims. As an example of Bengali Hindustani I give a short extract from the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son, which illustrates the language of the Muhammadan population of 
Birbhum. It was received in the Nagari character. Tlie only thing to be remarked in 
it is the spelling. The influence of the Bengali round them makes them pronounce a 
short a, when written, like the 6 in ‘ hot.’ Hence when they wish to write HinddstanI 
in the Bengali or the Nagari character, they do not represent the HinddstanI short a 
(pronounced like the u in * nut ’) by o, but, for want of some better expedient, write 
it d. Thus they spell Aam, I, hdtn. Sometimes this Hindustani a is represented by e, 
as in ler^kd, a son. If they wrote ham^ they would pronounce it Adm. In other re- 
spects, it will be seen that the Birbhum Hindustani, or (as it is locally called) Mxisalmani, 
is far from correct. Gender and number are altogether neglected. In transliterating, 
when a short a is written in the original, I represent it by d. This only occurs in words 
borrowed from Bengali, such as disdy, property, which is meant for Another 

example of the influence of Bengali is the employment of gii/dt instead of gagd^ to mean 
* he went.’ As, we shall see, is also the case in Madras, the use of the agent case with ne 
is unknown. 


^ Vide ante, Vpl. VI, pp. 118 and ff- 
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I No. 15.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. , 

WESTERN HINDI. 

% 

HixdOstAni (Bibbuijm MusaiimAnI). District, Bibbrum. 

inn ^ i ^ fN-^r 

wpn «rR-^, ^ wi VRT-^ ^ wi 

I ^ ^ wr-^-f^ I ^ 

17^ ^TMHF ?RT-% ^ %*! ^’STT f^rai ^ ^ 

^msRT ^r # ■WM^n fkwsf^^ ii 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek Adini-kd do ler*kd, rah4. Us ldk>kd blch>mS chhdt& 

A nian-of two sons were. Those people-of middle-in the-younger 

lcp*ka ap'na bSp-kO bola, ‘ bap-ji, bisSy-ka jo bhag ham-ko 

son his-own father-to said^ ^father-dear, property-of what share me-to 
inilcga u bhag hain*kd deO.’ O us lok>kd bisby 

will-be-got ' that share me-to give.' Me those people-to the-property 

bhag-kar-diya. Thura din bad chhota beta sab kuchh bisby ek ~ 
divided-and-gave. A.-few days after the-younger son all any property one 
jay'ga kar*ke dur del chala-giya, br us jay*ga-mi sd ap^na 

place made-having afar country went-away, and that pUice-dm he his-own 

kbarap khiyal-ini bisby-ko ura-diya. 
evil ideas-in the-property squandered. 
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The HindostS.ni of Orissa is not written in the Persian character. The few literate 
Musalmftns write it in the OriyS character. As an example, I giye an extract from 
the Parable .'of the Prodigal Son. As in Birbhum Musalmani it is most ungramn^atical. 
The agent case with ne is not used, and no attention is paid to gender or number. 'W’e 
may also noto the Oriy& (and also DakhinI Hindostan!) form Atm, employed instead of 
the accusatiye«dative suffix ho. 

[No. 16.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HindOstani (oy Orissa Musalmans). District, Cuttack. 

•ag CQi Qe<ai ai, ai<SQ 6 gcjqcq 9Q.G3 GSi^i oicS'dij 

I GOI §gi G9IS)I c<?l CII(§Q (§ (§ CKjqCQ 

QSLGII 9900. 91^ ai<§Q GZlIGg' GqOGQ 910 Ggl^l 0991 
99, 499GO 90I aOGQSliJ sqi ai(§9 99109 9991 99, 9999, 

£rGqQ9l5G9 G9!99I9 9990' I 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

admi-ka do 

laf'ka 

tha. 

Aor 6 

log-ka 

bich-sS 

A 

manrof two 

sons 

were. And those 

people-of middle-from 

chhd^ 

bawa-ku 

kaha. 

‘ bawa. 

hamara ]o 

hisa 

hota hae 6 

the-younger ihe-faiher-to 

said, 

* father. 

my what 

share 

being is that 

ham-ku 

>o 

6 

l6g“ke 

bich*mg 

us*ka 

daulat bant 

m0-to 

give.* And he 

those 

people-of 

among-in 

him-qf 

wealth dividing 


diya. Aor thdrg rdz-k6 bad chhd^ lar*k& sab ekkaththg kiya Sor 
gave. And a-feu> daye^ after the-younger son all together made and 
par-d66-ku gaya, aor uhi-par us-ka sab daulat phay6l-ba]i'nae 

orforeigndanddo toentf and there-on his all wealth debauchery-in 

Idksan kar-diya. 

•destroyed made. 
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HINDOSTANI OF GUJARAT. 

The HiadustanI spoken by the Musalmans oC Gujarat is, on tlie whole, very fairly 
pure, — much better than that of Bengal or Orissa. It is naturally influenced somewhat 
by the Gujai'ati spoken by the surrounding Hindus. This influence is shown principally 
in the vocabulary. As a rule the vocabulary is remarkably free from Arabic and 
Persian words, and, when these occur, they are often curiously distorted. On the other 
hand a few Gujarati words, especially the very common ne or ane, and, have been 
adopted. The granunar is, as a rule, correct. The character employed for writing is 
sometimes the Persian, and sometimes the Gujarati. I shall give examples in both 
modes of script. 

The flrst example is in the Persian character. It was sent by the Collector of 
Customs, Bombay, as a specimen of the ‘ Gujarati dialect of Urdu spoken by Musalmans 
of north, central, and south Gujarat.’ The following peculiarities may be noted. 

The word for ‘ one ’ is ek, not ek. The Arabic word ftniM has become phadul, and 
aafar has become saphr. There is a Hakhini form apeta, used as an oblique form in 
apaa-key of one self. In standard Urdu dpita (with a long initial d) is only used in the 
plural. 

Gujarati forms arc ne, and ; bhegnd, to collect ; pdi^-ddnd, to make completely. 

Some forms common in local dialects of Hindustan, which have disappeared in 
standard Urdu, have survived in Gujarat. Such are unS-mS, among them ; kayd (for 
kahyd), it was said ; and aaphrd, on a journey. 
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• { No. 17.) 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Hind6st1n1 (Gujaeat variety). 

^ tL- jyj ♦ ^ 

* 

\ 

> / / / 

ejl) SrO^ ^ 

* Lo 15 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ftdmi-kg do bet6 the. No un5-ini-ke chh6te*ne kayi, 

A man-qf two sons were. And them-in-of the-younger-by it-was-said, 

‘ bawA, mujhe mere bhag-ka mal de-do.* Tis-par bap-ne 

* father, to-me my share-of property give-away' That-on the-father-hy 

apas-ke sa6sar-ke un8-m6 bhag pad-diya. Ne ghanc diwas na 

himself-of goods-of thevn^in division completely-made. And many days not 

nikle-the ki chh0t6 chh0krc-ii6 sab bhega kiya, ne koi 
passed’had that the-younger son-by all collected was-made, and a-certam 

dur dc8-ki saphro ga.ya, no Ava apas-ka dhan phaduliy8-m8 

far country-of on-jourtiey went, and there himself-of wealth debaticheries-in 

uda-diya. 

was-sguanderedm 
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The following little story comes from Surat. It is much more Fersianised than 
the preceding specimen, tl^e writer of it signing himself as a Q&0. The only irregu- 
larities are the pronunciation of attr, and, as dr, and haiy is, as Ad, as is customary in 
Gujarat. 

[ No. 18 .] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group.. 

« 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDdSTANi (GrJAEAT VARIETY). DISTRICT, SUKAT. 

M* ^ jjj # ^ 

'v. 

* » ** 0 " 

* «/ 1^ ♦ U* 4^ rt 4^?^ «i- ♦ A. 

^21 ^ jjl ^ 4^ 

• uu^ &> y 

j)^f dUL StO^'y^ Jjj S:04^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 1—4 yvA^ &i 
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[ No. 18 ] 


INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


HikdOstAnI (Gujarat variety). 


District, Surat. 


TRAN8UTERATION AND TRANSuATlON. 

9IKAYAT. 

STORY. 


Ek ^akks-ne *ar?i kisi . ^akim-ke nam likhi, or 

One peraon-by petition ascertain king~of {^in-)m.me waa-tcritieny and 

us-mi kuchli-kA kuclih likh>gaya. Or jawab us-ka talab 
it~in aomething-of anything xoritten-voaay and anawer him-of demanded 

hua. Bare fa?l-o ^^uda-se hakim-e munsif*k! rai-mi woh 


became. At-laat grace-of God^by the-king jnat-of opinion-in he 
qasur-mand ‘amdan sabit ua hua, Or mo*af kar-diya*gaya. 

gnilty intentionally proved not became, and pardoned hc-toaa-made. 

To us-kO us-kO bap-ne jawal) likha, * Ao mer6 pyara 

Then hini’to him-of the-father-hy anawer waa-written, * O my , dear 

farzand, insan-kO chahiye ki ikli khol>kar. Or babul 

aoti, mankind-to it-ia-neceaaary that eyea opened-having, and much 

dekb-bhal-kar kam kiya-kare, ki ghaflat-sO 

aeen-having buaineaa he-ahould-make-a-practice-of-doing, that careleaaneaa-by 
itna dhOkha na kliae, ki jis-se ap dukh utliawe. Is- 

ao-much blunder not he-may-eat, that tohich-from himaelf aoi'row he-may-raiae. Thia- 
par yell naql, — Ek slmkbs-ne kisI tabib-s6 kaba ki, “:ii§ra 

on thia fable, — A peraon-by a-certain doctor-to it-tcaa-aaid that, **my 

T»pt dukbta-bS.” Tabib-nO pucbha ki, “aj kya kbaya-tba ? ’" 


To us-kO us-kO 

Then him-to him-of 

farzand, insan-kO 
aon, mankind-to 


bap-ne 

the-father-by 

cbabiye 

it-ia-neceaaary 


the-king 

bua, 

became, 

jawal) 
anawer t 


us-ka talab 
him-of demanded 

rai-me woh 

opinion-in he 

kar-diya-gaya. 
d he-toaa-made. 


mere 
my . 


pyare 

dear 

babut 


dekb-bbal-kar 


kam 


pet dukbta-bS.” Tabib-nO pucbha ki, “aj kya khaya-tba ? ’" 

belly aching-ia:' The-doctor-by it-waa-aaked that, “ today what eaten-waa ? 

Kaba ki, “ jali roti.” Kaba-gaya ki Jabib-ne use 

It-waa-aaid that, “ burnt breadP Said-U-ia that the-doctor-by to-him 
surma diya. Or kaba ki, “ akhg-ka ‘ilaj palilS 

eye-ointment toaa-given, and _ it-waa-aaid that, “ eyea-of treatment Jirat 
karna chahiye, kis-wasjie ki 3kb acbchbi hOti, to jali rOti 

to-be-done ia-neeeaaary, what-for that eyea well if-had-been, then burnt bread 
na khata.” Hasil yeh ki sarkar-ka kam babut 

not he-wouHd-have’eaten'* Moral thia that government-qf buaineaa much 

bdibiyaii or- Ishabardari-so kijiye, Or g^aflat na kijiyO.’ 
intelligence and carefulneaa-with you-ahould-do, and careleaaneaa not you-ahould^do* 

VOL. IX, TABT I. ^ ^ 


“ burnt 


all roti.” Kaba-gaya 

'/rnt bread.^^ Said-it-ia 

Or kaba ki, 

and it-waa-aaid that, 

kis-waste ki 3kh acbchbi 


that the-doctor-by to-him 

“ akhS-ka ‘ilaj palilO 

“ eyea-of treatment Jirat 

bOtl, to jali roti 
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TTBSTBBN BINDL 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREQOINa 

A certain man wrote an application addressed to a king. In it he wrote a deal of 
nonsense, and he was called on for an explanation. By the grace- of God the king, 
who w'as a just monarch, found him not guilty of having committed his fault intentionally, 
and he was pardoned. Then his father wrote a letter to him saying, ‘ O my dear son, 
■everyone should do everything with open eyes, and after mature consideration, so that 
he may not fall into any blunder through his carelessness, and thereby sup sorrow- 
There is a fable to this effect. — man once complained to a doctor that he had a pain 
in his belly. The doctor asked him what he had been eating that day. “ Only a bit 
of burnt bread,** said he. The story goes that the doctor gave him for medicine some ^e> 
ointment, “ for,’* said he, ** it is important first of all to apply remedies to your eyes. If 
they had been sound, you would not have eaten a bit of burnt bread.” The moral of this 
is that in dealing with Government, you should show intelligence and watchfulness, 
and avoid every kind of carelessness.* 



UINDOSTlNl OF GUJARAT. 


17 » 


The next specimen is an extract from the Parable of the ProdiVnl 
the Mal^anth. Political Agency. It i, written in L 

A” H P ‘ “ “ ^“Wes the epeciinen receiv^ from Bombay! It 

1 ^;s“y Peimamsed, and jxieeemee a few Gnjaratl idioms. As elaewhere in Gniarat 

the diphthong m becomes S, as in dr, and ; dihf, wealth. There is considerable laxitv 
m employing the numbers of the pronouns, e.g., m-mg-ie for bu.mI'.*#. The vowel 6 
sometimes beoomra «, as it does dialecticaUy in Upper India. Thus the sign of the 
datiye-accusatiye is ku, not Ad, and the oblique plural of nouns ends in u, not d. The 
oblique singular of the first personal pronoun is muj, not mufh, which is also an Upper 
India dialectic form. Gujarati words are sometimes employed. Such are ohhete far 
and bhSgndf to collect. * * *' 


▼OIh IX, FARt t* 


ZAt 
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[No. 19.] 

INOO'ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group- 

\ 

WESTERN HINDI. 

EnniOsTiNt (Qujaeat vahieti). Aeiuor, Mahikaniha. 

5|a *1. diJll wjwil, •HJ.fWMH fesi JrtllL 

0-ti kci Cl >lii Tm 'Od, dm «bi, «n ^4 i\ i\, ai .jaiij .ni, 3 |a qi 
{»w 9 ji {1. w ’iHt iiS '(lds« i« >i n# ttw hji, 5li^ 9«j hqiiS hiS *a(L Sia ^ 

>J«»8 ^¥1 <uti >151 1 qqi Wj 5l(A>i^ii 9 Ai^ <tt^ 5l«i. 5 |a 5^ Stqi ^4 -nJ 

*1, WH 5 »IH'« 'ii S««l ltd dl, 5 a OHi fra q<I. 
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[ No, 19.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTANi (Gujarat variety). Agency, Mahikantha. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek admi-ko do bete the. Or iis-mi-ke chhot^-ng 

Otie man-of two som were. Atid them-in-of the-younger-by 

bap-kd kaha kfe, ‘bapu, milkat-ka mera hissa muj-ko 

ihe-faiher'to it-was-said that, * father, the-property-qf my share me-to 

de.’ Op us-nfi un-kS dolat blhgch di. Or 

give' And him-hy them-to the-wealth having^divided was-given. And 

thode din plchhe, chhota bg^a, sab bhegi kar-kar, chhete 

afew days after, the'younger son, all collected havmg*made, afar 


xnulak-ml 

gaya, or 

0! 

wa 

moj-majhfi-mi 

apnl 

dolat 

countty-in 

went, and 

there 

pleasure-and-enj oyment-in his-own 

wealth 

uda 

di. 

Or 

us-ne sab kharach-dale, pichhe 

having’Wasted tcae-given. 

And 

him-by all was-spent-entirely, afterwards 

US del-mi bada 

dukal 

pada, Or us-kd taiigai 

padne 

lag!. 

that country-in a-great 

famine 

fell, and him-to distress 

to-fall 

began. 

Or w6 

ja*kar . 

us 

mulak-kO rahOnewald-mi-si 

Ok-kO 

waha 

And he 

having-gone 

that 

country-of dwellers-in-from 

one-of 

near 

rtdia, 

or u8-ne * us-kd apne khStar-mS bhQdd-kd 

charane 

waste 

remained, 

and by-him him-to his-own field-in smne 

feeding 

for 


bhSja. Or jO bhQ4 khate-the, us-ml-se apnA 

it-was-sent. And what husks the-swine eating-were, them^infrom his-own 

pfet bhame-kd us-ka dil tha, or us-kd kisi-nl diya nahl. 

kelly fillingfor Umnf mind was, and him-to anyone-hy it-was-given not. 
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HINDOSTANT OF OUTOH. 

The Hinddstanl spoken in Cutch is more corrupt than the foregoing specimens. 
It is full of Gujarati, and has also local peculiarities of its own. As a specimen I give a' 
idiort folk-tale. It is not worth while to give a complete account of the irregularities, 
but the following are the main points worthy of notice. Some of the forms given below 
are interesting survivals of an archaic dialect which has elsewhere been levelled down to- 
the general standai^ of Hinddstanl. Such, especially, is the use of for the nominative 
case of the fijrst personal pronoim, while is reserved for the case of the agent. In 
standard Hinddstanl hu has passed out of use, and mat is employed for the nominative, 
although it is hy origin an instrumental. 

There is the usual Gujarat change of at to e in etd, such ; Ae, is ; and mS', hy mo. 

Verbs are often contracted when the root ends in h. This is also found in the 
dialects of Upper India. Examples are raiyalt they ( fern.) remained ; Jeayd, it was said ; 
ketd-hCy he says. 

Feminine nouns have a nominative plural in a, as akha, eyes; ohijat things. 
Adjectives agreeing with feminine nouns in the plural, also end in a, as raiyat they 
(fern.) remained ; adj^t sound, in good health (agreeing with akhS). We sometimes 
find neuter adjectives, as in dBtjid (masc.), ddi^i (fern.), dei^ (neuter), to be given. 

The oblique plural ends in so also is used for kd. Thus, ffaidh^k&, to the 
doctor ; akhS-ma, in the eyes. 

In the pronouns, hS is * I,* with an agent mirS or mat. Tije is * to thee.* The- 
Gujaratl is used for * self.* 

The word for * and ’ is the Gujarati and. *■ 
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t No. 20.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Groups 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDdaTl.Nl (Gujarat varinty). District, Outoh. 

»lli ClHl ^ «l«9 %ll% <Ul& IAHI 

^ «l <4 aHl>Hl %ll(«^aHi S^ail <il ell »I0 A&. wl«l 

(mS cl 'IMcl 'l^HCl =»li^ (d«ian VU «l»ucll, shU a^Hi <VHI aHWCll tlHl ClHl «iO 

% sle <l ««ini. Givin «iW) cDcfl; an? (^i t(i Gicii »t^ 

•«i«(Hi anioHi <iHl (ciH^ CctHiA «Hi>Hl i^wii, an^l ai| 3 i. ^>Hc(l aHi 

H%H{ twi Hd; W%t4,s!d (fiani 4^14)4 «iau ct M«9 «{d 4 ^ HlH n 

ftani. (clH ®H^«n ?l Cl%li »ll«U »IHU HVHlWl' 4Hl %, lS WiNl «ll«l 

t ^ ^iH (n^M«l| «4 ; ^’Ml«ir ^l aid >t «9, »l«ll «(U 4^ ^1 "im ^ 

f %IU9^I L H*4 y Heft % dl aH*«0«r(^ Sl%«| % a/Hl H ^iW ctHi 

■tl%^l/\ : M 14 4 '^ (S %ll ^41 ^ 1 , aH'HlHl HHl M^l ^ H\ 7i, 

'H «4 *fl*/ ?‘'H<fl 
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[ No. 20.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Groups 


WESTERN HINDI. 


HindOstani (Gujarat variety). 


District, Cutch. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

A-certflin 


saji 

karnS 

sound 

making 

Ssa 

wradar 
• • 

such 

bargain 

merS 

tijS 

by-me 

to-thee 

hoy 

to 

may-be then 


40sl-kl akha 

old-woman-qf eyes 

saru ck vaidh-kQ 


raiya. 

stopped {-seeing). 
bulaya ; ani 


karne 

having-made 


kiya ke, ‘ jo 
wa^-made thaU ‘ if 

chakrl 

{a-reward-for-)service 
tije 

\g to^thee 
pichhs to 
then that 


1 

kai 


tn meri 
thou my 

deni ; * 
is-to-he-given ; 
denS 

is-to-be-given 


akha 


eyes 
pan 
but 


Tadha tis-ne te 
Then her-by them 

sakhsi rakhnl 
toitnesses having^fcept 

karega to 
sound wilt-make then 

Skh saji na 
the-eyes sound not 
nai.* EsS karar 
not.* Such contract 


sajia 


vaidh wakh*te*wakhat awe tis-ki 

physician time-efter-time having-come her 


akhu-mi putn*kl dawa 


eyes-tn 

tadhi 

then 

thOre 
little 


his-own medicine 


tadha 


kai-Kc-kai 


lagata, ane 

used-to-apply ^ and 

le 


jadha jadha 
when when 

jata. 


awta 

he-used-to'-come 

lyS karts 


jadhi 

tis-ka 

jita 

tha 

when 

her-of 

as-much 

teas 

tis-ne 

tis-ki 

Ikhs 

sajiS 

him-by 

her 

eyes 

sound 


then something-or-other having-taken he-used-to-go. . Thus doing 
thorS karnS tis-ki badhi milkat chura-liti. Ani 

little having-done her all property wae-stolen-away. And 

tita badhc tis-ke hath-mS avya, tadhS 

that-much oil ' him-qf hand-in came, then 

kitiS ; ani kamr pramSni paisS 

were-made ; and contract according-to money 

Dosi jadhS dckh*ti Inii, tadha ghar-mS 

The-old-woman when seeing became, then house-in 

chij dekhi nai. Waste is-kn 

any thing was-seen not. Therefore 

Vaidh lianO-han kami lags 

The-physician a-disturbance to-make began 

use dhadh na dia. Tis-upar-thi 

any to-him heed not was-given. Thereupon 

bola 

having-called went. 


mage. 

was-demanded. 
potn-ki kii 
her-own 
nai. 
not. 
ksT 


ksT dia 

him-to anything was-given 

ta-jmn d6si-ni 

then-even the-dd-woman-by 
te tis-ki dharbar-mi 

he hei'-to court-in 



hindOstIni of gvjahat. 


P6si-n6 dhar*bar-ina kaya kS, 

The-old“toofncin~hy court-in it-ioas-said that, 
te sachi wat hg ; karan ke jo me 

that true story is i because that if m\ 


I masas jc kgta 
his man what telling 

5kh saji lioy 

eyes sound may-become 


\at, * this 
incrl Skh 
my eyes 


tis-ku paisa 


dan; 


then him-to money I-should-give / but 


dan, 

I-should-give, 

■ I saji 

(she\ sound 


“ this {she) sound 
“ hn to and 

“ / indeed blind 

tadhS hn ghar-i 

then I house- 

dekhti. Pan 

used-to-see. lint 

andhapa gaya he ; 
blindness gone is ; 


esa karar 1 

such an-agreement t 

ho-rahl-he ; ” pan 
has-become but 
i-i hn.” Karan 


andhi-j 

hlind-onli 

tha. 

wm. 

hn 

I Oti 


andhl-j hu.” 

blind-only am” 

ghar-m6 ghani 
house-in many 

Pan have i 
But now he 


Because 


tareh-ki 

kinds-qf 

sa 

oath 


chija 

things 

khan.5 


rahu 

to 

1 

kai 

’ if-I-remain 

then 

anything 

Have o 

keta 

he ke. 

Now he 

saying 

is that. 

/V /V 

same 

keti-hu ke. 

-the-contrary 

say 

that. 

jadha m% 

meri 

Skh khOL 

when 1 

my 

eyes lost 

an5 Sara 

Sara 

saman 

and good 

good 

furniture 

keta-hc 

ke, 

“ is-ka 


he oath having-eaten saying-is that, 
hn ghar-mS ek p ^*’0 chij dekh*ti-nai-hu.’ 

[ house-in one even thing seeing-not-am.' 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

■Vn old woman having lost the use of her eyes, called in a physician to heal them, 
..nd made this bargain with him in the presence of witnesses, that if he should cui-e her 
W tlness he should receive frera her a sum ol money ; but U her inlirmity remained, 
si “louhi give him nothing. This agreement, being entered into, the physieinn time after 
time inplied his s.nlve to her eyes, and. on every visit taking something away, stole by little 
A Utile all her nroperty. When he had got all she had, he healed her, and demanded 
and htt . ^ „oman when she recovered her sight and saw none 

of herZu in^he house, would give him nothing. The ph^eian intistod on his claim, 
Id J she stffl refused, summoned her before the judge. The old woman thus spoke in 
» ' • ‘ Tliis man hero speaks tho troth in what he says ; for I did promise to give 

i^“ s sum of money, if I should recover my sight ; hut if I continued blind, I was to 
*'• 1 nothin" nL ho declares that I am healed. I. on the contrary, affirm that I 
^’^still bUnd- for when I lost the use of my eyes, I saw in my house various chattels and 
Wmble goods ; but now. though he swears I am cured of my blindness, I am not able to 

see a single thing in it. 


Toih ix» fart I. 
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OAKHINT of BOMBAY. 

The following specimen of the Dakhini of the Bombay Presidency is the first half 
of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, prepared in the office of the Collector 
of Customs of Bombay. It is said to illustrate the dialect of the * Musalmans of 
the Deccan.’ 

As pointed out above (vide pp. 68 and 62), the Dakhini of Bombay has not abandoned 
the use of the case of the Agent before the past tenses of transitive verbs, — indeed, in the 
present example it goes even further than the standard form of Hindost&ni in this 
respect. Por instance, the verb bolna, to speak, is throughout treated as a transitive verb, 
whereas in the standard dialect it is always intransitive. Moreover, the Agent case is 
sometimes used mth the past tense of an intransitive verb, as also occurs in some of the 
Western Hindi dialects of Upper India. Thus, chhohre-ne gay a, th.e boy went, literally, 
‘ by the boy it was gone.’ There are some cases of the influence of Marathi. For 
instance, apan is used not only in its proper sense of * own,’ but also to mean * we ’ in- 
cluding the person addressed. Again the forms maje and majhe, to me, are both due to 
the same influence. In mat mere hdp-kadan jaMt I will go to my father, we have mere 
used where in the standard we should have apne. This looks like the influence of 
Gujarati. Ane or ne for * and * is also Gujarati. Shi is also used at the beginning of a 
sentence to mean * and,’ which is quite irregular. Haur for * and ’ is common in dialects 
of Western Hindi and of Rajasthani. 

Typical of Dakhini are the use of jidhar to mean ‘ when ’ and * where ’ instead of 
‘ whither;’ loii for woA, he ; kdl-ne for kisl-ne ; and athdtor thd, he was. Attention may 
he drawn to the frequency with which Arabic and Persian words are incorrectly spelt. 
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C No. 21.3 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group- 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

HindOstAni (DakuinI op Bombay Deccan). Bombay. 

^ ^ ^ sd 4- ^ 

jL jy ^ jLo K 

^ *=-z/y^ ^ ^ ^ e/V 

jto ^ ^ jy- y y 

J^y (i/45^ ^ ^3^ 

c=:}]^ y^ ^^yy'W *^] ^ sy^ 

^ y<S y ^^y •d-^Jy «i-i *r0^y ^ 

^ - l^"j <L.L^ jf c^dyjjS' ^ 

y C/V® <j_l ^ SrO^ s^ 

> lii/o ULgi^ Ujj jl^y ^ ^ — ^y 

c~~jx^ «y - ,jy!>^ * ^y ^ ^ <^ ^ 

.^U c_^ «-:)f ^ 

^1 * i_ c/v ^ ^ j;JH ^ 

4.1 Jl^j U^t 8^ ^ V^J^ 

• y jUj *L-] U 5 oJ yl-jj <i- wL <L- ^y if Ujf jy <=-j^" 


VOL. IX, PART I. 


2 B 2 
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WESTERN HINDt. 


V ^ 

y^ 4^ ^ cii?^ "=-^ *^1 

" ^ iy y' v:!3;{y 4-^ ^ ^ 

yb .i_ iUj iLe^ — ilb yC«»J «i_ ^i> jJu^ 

^ * 3 ^, 4 >^ 

y*^ * ^ *-5 ”” ^“4^ y^ 4j 1)^ 
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I No. 21.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HlNDOSTANi (DAKHINi OF BoMBAY DeCCAN). BoMBAT. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


£k 

admi-k© 

do b©t© thS. 

Un-me-s© 

chhote chh6r©-nS 

One 

man-of 

two sons were. 

Them-in-from 

the-younger 

boy-by 

bola. 

‘ baba, 

m©r© bhag-ka 

m©l inaj© 

d©.* 

Haur 

us-n© 

it-was-saidy * father. 

my share-of 

property to-me 

give.* 

And 

him/^by 

uu-me 

bbag 

l)ar-diya. 

Bohut din 

nali¥ 

gae-th©, 

ki 

them-in 

share was- 

‘Completely -given* 

Many days 

not 

gone-werey 

that 


ohhokre-ne 

boy-by 


us-ke pichhe ' chhdtc 
that-of after the-younger 

koi dur g5w-ku gaya* 

a~certain distant roillage-to it~u3as-gonet 

hullarpane-inS bigad-dala. Tab us 
debattchery-in icm-ioasted. Then 

us-ku tangi hone lagi. Ane 

him'to want to-be begem. And 

koi admi*ki naukari pakri. 
a man-of service wa^-accepted. 


sab bhaudola jam' 

all wealth collected 

bhi udhar ja-kar 
and there gone-having 

muluk-mi . bharl dukal 
country-in severe famine felly and 
us-ne ja>kar us-^w-waJe 

him-by gone-having that-village-belonging-to 

An© un-n© us-ku khgt-mi dukkar 

And him-by him-to field-in sunne 


that 


kar-kar 

made-having 

sab inal 
all property 

par©,, an© 


charanS-ku 

bh©ja. 

Jidhar 

woh 

dukkar 

khan©-k© 

k6nd©-ku 

bhi 

feeding-for 

it-was-sent. 

When 

he 

swine 

food-of 

husks 

even 

khan©-ku 

raji atha. 

pan wu bhi 

us-ku 

koi^n© 

diya 

nab?. 

eating-for 

willing wfis, 

but that even 

him- to 

anyone-by 

wa^-given 

not. 

Jidhar woh apn© 

budh-mS 

aya. 

tad 

bola, * 

m©r© b&p-kan© 

JThen he his-own 

sense-in 

camey 

then 

he-saidy 

* my father 

-near 

kitn© 

mulkari bai 

ki 

un-kfi 

itna 

khana 

milta-hai 

ki 

how-many 

servants are 

that 

them-to 

so-much 

food 

being-got-is 

that 


kba-kar 
eaten-having 
n© m6re 
and 


bach©, 

reniains-oveTy 

bap-lcadan 

father-near 


n© 

and 


inai bhukh-s6 marta-hO. 

I hunger-by dying-am. 

n© us© bdlS ki, 

and to-him will-say thaty 


Mai 

I 




mai-n© ter© samn© 
^.by thee of before 

mS nahl hai ; majhfi 

face “eat ^ I 


unll-gOy 

pap kiya, sd 

sin was-donSy and 

©k mulkarl 
me one servant consider. 


are 

“0 


uthu, 
will-arisey 
bap, 
father^ 


t©ra 

thy 


If 9 


99 9 


beta bulwane-ka majh© 
son calling-of to-me 
So woh utha, aur 
So he arosey and 
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apne 

bap pas 

aya. 

Pan jab 

woh 

thore 

dur atha 

ki 

his-oum 

father near 

came. 

Jdut when 

he 

at-a-little 

distance was 

that 

us-ke 

bap-ne 

us-ku 

ddkha. 

ane 

use 

pyar aya. 

So 

him-qf 

the-fafher-by 

him-to 

it-was-seen. 

and 

to-him 

affection came. 

So 

woli 

bhag-kar us3 

gald 

lagaya, 


nS mukka liya. 

And 


he run-having him on-the-neck noae-appliedt and kiss was-taken. A.nd 

bete-ne apn6 bap-ku bolii. * baba, mai-ne Allab-ke samne 

the-son-by his-own father-to it-was-saidt 'father^ me-by God-of before 


auu tdrd samne 

guna 

kiya. 

SO 

mai 

tera 

beta bulwane*k& 

and thee-of before 

fault 

was-done. 

therefore I 

thy 

son calling-of 

sajawar nah?.’ 

Fan 

bap>nd 

apnd 

naukarS-ku 

bola 

ki. 

deserving am-not* 

But the-father-by 

his-own 

servants-to 

it-wae-said 

that. 

* chaukhot bastar 

. lao. 

ne is 

-kO 

pinao ; 

bhi 

hSth-ini 

chhalla 

* good garment 

bring. 

and this-one-to 

put-on ; 

and 

hand-on 

ring 

pinao, ne j^w-me juta pinao. 

Ane 

chalo. 

apan khawe. 

ne 

put-on, and feet-on shoe put-on. 

And 

come. 

we-all wUl-eat, 

and 

khushyif manae. 

kyS-ki 

yeh mera 

. ' bdta 

mara 


so phir 

jita 

happiness celebrate. 

because 

this my 

son 

dead 

was, 

he again 

living 

bua ; woh gatna 

tha, 

so inila.’ 

So 

woh 

chauian 

karne 

lage. 

became ; he lost 

was. 

he was-got.' 

So 

they merHment to-make 

began. 
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The following Specimen of Bombay Dakhini comes from the district of JN^orth 
Kanara. It will be found to agree very closely with the grammatical sketch given on 
pp. 59 and ff., although it departs much more widely from Standard Urdu than does the 
specimen Avhich came from Bombay Town, It Avill be seen that the Agent case with 
ne is regularly employed, but that the Madras custom is followed of making the verb 
agree in gender, number, and person with the subject instead of the object, in spite of 
the presence, of the ne. The Agent case is used even Avith intransitive verbs, Bxamples 
are mai-ne layd-n, I have brought ; hhat-ne do hmwliya Idyd, tho Bhat brought tAA'o pots; 
loha-ne khand diene lage, the people began to give food. 

Among peculiarities of pronunciation, Ave may note a local tendency to convert a to 
sh~ Thus, ushe for uaSy to bim ; paishe, pice ; ^ikdyd^ he taught. In the latter case there 
is also a dropping of the aspiration of kh. The correct Urdu form AA'ould be sikhdyd. 
With this loss of aspiration we may compare the dropping of the initial h of the auxiliary 
verb in phrases like IdydS, I have brought, for Idyd-hS, and letd-ff, you are taking, 
miltd-i, it is got. Words borrowed from Arabic are sometimes altered, q being changed 
to jfefe, as in sbdi^Mktt for aAauql, devoted to ; wakhat. for waqt, time. There is a tendency 
to shorten long vowels when they fall in unaccented syllables, as in lejd-ko, for lejtl-kar, 
having taken aAvay, and hazdr for bazar, a market. So also sarkd for sarikhd, like. In 
ddlnd, to place, a cerebral has been dcntalisod. All these latter are i*egvilar DakhinI 
peculiarities. 

Other Uakhini forms Avhich are prominent are athd meaning ‘ was ’ and the regular 
use of the plural for the singular. Thus, un is over and over again used for ua, and h^, 
they are, for hai, he is. The verb hblnd is regularly treated as transitive, as in bhat~ne 
bdlyd, the Bhat said. Verbs of speaking and asking put the person addressed in the 
accusative and not in the ablative ; thus, bhat-kd puchhyd, he asked the Bhat. Note the 
curious way in which tho AA'ords bbl-kb bblyd, haA'ing said ho said, are appended, like the 
Sanskrit iti, to every, statement made by any of jthe characters of tho story. 

A few instances of borrowing from Marathi occur. Such are the emphatic ch in 
ivaiad-ch, even in that way, and the word rdtoa, a parrot. 

The specimen is a folk-tale which is left unfinished by the original scribe. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN llINDt. 

HindostAni (DakhinI of Bombay). District, North Kakaka. 

♦ ^ ^ <Si) 

^ ^ 

eS ^-r^' ^ 4-^ 

ItJU. ci>fj c-^^0 c— jKj LfJ 

tjL^ 15 J^4- v.3^f 

<S-i] * 4^ ^"J U4^ 4 jy y '-^---«T» _y * ^ <=r4‘^ ^ ^ 

♦ 4 ^ y^ 4 = 4 ^^ y c^^l) 

y c=y v^ * ^ ly (^j;j; 

4^ ^4 y y" j-^ y y * *^4 

y ♦ 4^ y y ^ ♦ 4" t»4^ 

^ y * 4^ y c»bb T- ^ 4^^y ^ 

jh'^ c=:-^ » » ^ Vi;^ ^ 4tyr* 

y y ^ ^4^ J^f y*' ^4^ j;^ ^ 

* 4^^ y^y" y ^4. 0-* 4 jj Jy«j 

K ^^;4^^ 4-4^ 4T y^ ^1 yy tt/fjJ; y 
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6^ ^oL liU^ yjjo / Ul^ 

JJj y * b^ cyb 

Sr^ v^ Vi/^b ^ ^ y ^ y^ <^^b 

C^ y^ 3;j‘^ <^ 

y etTbH^ jS' \JS.^ t^^b y * ^ 

O-J J^y y^ J^W ^blei bj ^^yO df Jy y ^J6y^ 

sj^ y ^ y <J^y^ y^W ^ 

C=^-^ jy v^3^ y-^ J^W C=f^t Jl^! J^ 

^ c/^^b <^^b 4-^ b^ Li/WI y * 

t 

u^jv v^ <i^^b y * ^ ^yy 

y ■ ^ y"^, ^ 

^<lxA ^_^-eJyi ^«Siy* y y** v:;4>^J^ * <£4^* 

jy bil ^^b<W y ^ ^ yja^ • bJ^' ^y jj 

(^1 bJ^ e/^^b y ^ fib^b/ «il_ 

v^f y ♦ JP <,i;4t^ ^y bl^^" 


VOr.. 1X« FAST I. 
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Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HindOstanI (DakhinI op Bombay). District, North Kanara. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek gaB-me ek hhat .athfi. "VV'oh jogar-ka bara ahaukhi atha. 

A cillage-in one bhat teas. lie gamhling-qf much fond loaa. 

Us jogar-ke khM-ini ap‘ni sab ghar-dar liarya, aur bhik 

That gambling-qf plag-rn his-owti whole household was-lost^ and alms 

mangno-ko nikalya. Tab us-ke zat-wale l6ka-n6 ap“ne 

Itcgging-for he~icent-out. Then his caste-men people-by their-own 

dil-mi samje ki, ‘ inliS bhik mahgno la,gya, to ikMe 

mind-in it-was-th ought that, * this(-tnan) alms to-beg began, then at-one 

Tvakhat dusre zat-mg bhi ja%d.’ Ts-waste is-kO zat>ke loka-nc 

time other caste-in also he-will-go* Therefore his caste-of people-bg 


bar 

roz 

ek 

sher chawal-ka khana 

paka>kd 

dene 

lage. 

Yo 

every 

day 

one 

seer rice-of food 

cooked-having 

to-give 

began. 

This 

bhat 

liar 

roz 

ja-ko woh khan^ 

a le-ko 

ata-tha. 

Ek 

bhat 

every 

day 

gone-having that food 

taken-having 

used-to 

•come. 

One 


din ek kunbi 6k jangli rawi-ko bechne-ko lay a. Tau woh 

day one cultirntor one wild parrot-to selling-for brought. Then that 

raAva ‘nmr-m6 bara atha, is-wasjte kauii nshe liya nai ; ki 

parrot age-in great was, therefore any-one him took not; what 

bole to woh bat shike sarka na-tha. Tau woh kunbi 

should-say then he speech to-learn like not-icas. Then that cultivator 

})hir-ko ghar-ko jata-tha, us wakhat-me woh khana lata*tha.. 

returning home-to going-was, that time-in he food bringing-was , 

So bhat-ko woh kunbi milya. Tau us kiinbi-ne us 

So the-bhat-to that cultivator was-met. Then that cultivator-by that 

bhat-ko puchhya ki, * yo rawa tu leta-i, kya ? ’ Tau us 
bhat-to wa%-asked that, ‘ this parrot thou buying-art, eh ? * Then that 

bhat-nc bolya ki, ‘hoi, inaT leUga, lekin mere-kane kuchh pai^e 

bhat-by was-said that, ‘ yes, I will-take, but me-with any pice 


nai, 

mere-kane 

jara khana 

h6 ; 

is-me-sd ada 

khana 

mai tuj6 

(are-')not. 

me-with 

a-little food 

is ; this-in-from half 

food 

I thee 

deSga.* 

Tau 

woh kunbi 

bhukka 

atha, is-wast6 

us 

kunbi-n6 

will-give.* 

Then 

that cultivator 

hungry 

was, this-for 

that 

cult%vator-by 
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US bat-ko kabul kar-kO rawa diya. 

that speech’ to accepting made-shaving the-parrot toas-given 

bhat-ne woh rawa le-ko apue ghar-kd ii; 

bhat-by that parrot taken-having his-oton home-to cai 


Tau 

Than 


khane-m€>ka jara khaua ri 

food-in-of a-Uttle food the-^ 

ape khaya. Java 

{hy-^himself toas-eaten. A-little 

biiat-kane bat karnc lagya, 
the-bhat-with speech to-do began. 

kbush hua, aur ravvl-ko 
pleased became ^ and the-parrot-to 

Tau us rawi-ne bolya ki, 

Then that parrot-by was-said that^ 

kh'ina milta-i ? ’ Bhat-n 

dinner being-given-is ? ' The-bhat 

milta-i.’ Tau us rawi-n 


khaua rawl-ko dal-ko, 

food the-parrot-to placed-having. 


aya, a 
catnCi a\ 
baqi 

remaining 


u Java 

A-Uttle 

karnc lagya, 
to-do began. 

ravvi-ko 


wakhat hue bade woh ra 
time passed after that pat 

Tau bhat apno dil-mi bj 

Then the-bhat his-ovon mind-in m 

puclihya ki, ‘ tu kya bolta-i ? ’ 

asked that. ‘ thoti what sneakina-art 


khaua 

food 

raws 

parrot 

bara 

much 


tsked that, ‘ thou what speaking-art ? ' 
‘are bhat, tujhe din-daroz kitnii 


Bhat-ue 

The-bhaUby 


rawe-ne 


being -given-is.* Then that parrot-by 


> bhat, 

holy ft, 
was -said, 

})hat-ko 

the-bhat-to 


to-thee 


‘ maje 
‘ io-me 


daily 

' ek 
one 


.shikaya 


how-much 

^cr-ka 

seer-of 

‘ abhi 


was-advised that, 


tu 

us loka-kO 

bol ki. 

“ niaje 

itta 

khaua-ku 

chawal 

thou 

those people -to 

say that. 

“ me 

so-much 

eating-for 

uncooked-rice 

deO,” 

hol-ko 

bOl.* 

Waisa-ch 

US bhat-nc 

ja-ko 

us l6ka-ko 

give,” 

said-having 

say.* 

So-even 

that bhat-by gone-having those people-to 

bolya. 

Tau 

us 

luki-ue 

us-ki 

bat 

qabul 

kari ; aur 

was-said. Then 

those 

people-by 

his 

speech 

accepted was-made ; and 

usho 

ek sher 

chawal 

jari lakri am* 

jari 

dal 

dene lage. 

to-him 

one seer 

rice 

some wood and 

some 

split-peas 

to-give began. 

Tau 

unhi 6k 

din 

woh Sara 

le-ko 

apue 

rawe-kanO aya, aur 

Then 

he one 

day 

that all 

taking 

his-own parrot-to 

came, and 


rawe-ko bolya 
parrot-to said 

laya-n.’ 

brought-have.* ^ 


ki, 

that, 

Tau woh 


‘ tu-ne 
‘ thou-by 

rawi-ne 


bole sarkfi 

saying according-to 

bolya ki, ‘ is-mi-ke 


Then that parrot-by was-said tltat, ‘ this-in-of half 


bazar-ine le-ja-ko b6ch, ,tau tuje 2 )ach 

bazaar-in taking sell, then to-thee fice 


paisnc 

pice 


mai-ne chaM'al 
I rice 

ke ade chawal 

-of half rice 

milige ; tau 

will-be-got ; then 


us-me-so 

tu 

6k bari 

handl aur 

ek 

nanhi 

hand! 

that-in-from 

thou 

one big earthen-pot and 

one 

small 

earthen-pot 

l6-k6 

ao,’ 

bol-ko 

bolya. 

Tau 

us 

bhat-ue 

woh 

taken-having 

come. 

* said-having 

it-was-said. 

Then 

that 

bhat-by 

that 


chawal bech-ko 
i^e sold-having 

VOL. IX, PART I. 


do han4iya 

two earthen-pots 


laya, 

were-brought. 


aur rawe-ke samne 

and parrot-of before 
. 'Ic l 
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rakhya. Tau rawS-ne bdlya ki, ‘ us bari handi-ml khana 

loere-put. Then parrot-hy voai’^said that, ‘ that big earthen-pot~in food 

paka aur nanbi-mS dal.* Tau us bhai>ne pakaya. 

cook and small-m eplit-peae' Then that bhat-by ims-cooked. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

In a certain Tillage there was a Bhat^ who was a great gambler. By it he lost all 
his property, and so he went out to beg. His caste-fellows said to each other that if he 
w(‘nt on begging he would some day lose his caste, and so they gave him every day a seer 
of cooked rice. Each day he used to go and fetch his dinner home. One day a cultivator 
brought a wild parrot for sale to the village, but it was too old for any one to buy it, as 
there was no likelihood of its learning to speak. As he was going home with the bird 
he met the Bhat returning with his dinner. The cultivator asked him if he would buy 
the bird. ‘ That I will,’ said the Bhat, ‘ but I have no money. All that I have is this 
food, and if you like you can take half of it as the price.* The cultivator was hungry, 
and so he made a bargain on these terms. The Bhat took the parrot home and after 
giving him a little of his half-share of the food ate the rest. Shortly afterwards the 
parrot begaii to speak to him, at which the Bhat was much pleased, and asked him what 
he was saying. The parrot said, ‘ O Bhat, how much dinner do you get each day ? ’ * I 
get one seer.’ Said the parrot, ‘ tell those people to give you uncooked rice.* The Bhat 
did so, and his people agreed, and gave him a seer of uncooked rice, some wood, and some 
split peas. One day he took all these and brought them to the parrot saying, ‘ I have 
brought uncooked rice as you told me.’ The parrot said, ‘ .sell half the rice in the bazar, 
and you will get live pice for it. With these buy two earthen pots, a big and a small 
one.’ He did so and showed the pots to the parrot. ‘ Now,’ said the parrot, * cook the 
rice in the big pot, and the split peas in the small one.’ So the Bhat cooked his dinner. 

{Here the story ends abruptly. The remaining adventwrea of the pa/rrot and the 
Bhat are unktwion to me.) 


' Bfaftts a sept of BrAbin»9i. Many of tbom live by begging. 
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The next specimen of Dakhini comes from the State of Savantvadi, which lies just 
north of Goa. It is a folktale. The language closely resembles the Dakhini of Madras, 
the most important exception being the use of the word hata to mean * was.’ This word 
is used in Gujarat, Braj and Bundelkhand in the same meaning, and a jwssihle explana- 
tion of its presence here may be that it is a survival from the tenth century, when Hatna- 
giri and the neighbouring country was ruhid by Yadavas. Braj is the head-quarters of 
that tribe. 

The principal peculiarities of tliis form of Dakhini are as follows : — 

Arabic words are deformed in the borrowing. Such are garih for gkarih. and 
khdtar for We may also note as an irregular pronunciation mUgtuly instead of 

mMgndy to demand. J?or, and, is a dialectic form in Upper India. Achhnd means 
‘ to be.* 

The sign of the Agent case is nl. For the dative we have ke-nly as in us-ke-nl, to 
him. This shows the origin of the common Dakhini form karie. 

As already stated, the word for ‘was* hatd. We have also td in lagyd'tdy had 
happened. Td is also a Bundell form. The present tense of the auxiliary verb loses its 
aspiration in composition, as in dtd~By I am coming ; nhdtt-B, thou art running. 

The case of the Agent is used in the Madras fashion, i.e. the verb agrees in number 
and gender w'ith the noun in the Agent case and not with the object. I therefore ignore 
the suffix of the Agent in the interlinear translation, and treat it as non-existent. The 
case is even used before intransitive verbs. Examples of the way in wliicli it is employed 
are, — un~nl bolyd, he said ; un-nl holly she said ; kinl milile mdl-kl chdrl karydy someone 
made tale-bearing of (about) the treasure trove ; un-nl mun^i heUdydy he shook his head ; 
un-nl Idydy he brought into his mind, he thought. 

The Gujarati past participle in eld is common. Thus, bhareld tapldy a filled vessel ; 
mUila mdly treasure trove ; dield tapldy the vessel given (by the uncle). 
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[ No. 23.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


HixdostanI (Dakhini of Bombay). 


State, Savantvadi. 


#Lu> '^r*' *^1 

•• •• •. ** 

^ yU^ (jLii/jO 

# bilA y ♦ bkA Jo-Lu 

«F \f] ^ lL-> ^be 

^ uf^'^ X' ^ * 4 ^ LiJ <;r^X Sr^ 

az^y^ ij^ *^yy^ ^ vJ3^ I ^ 

«F U d^>y^ ^^UlyjJ <jy^^ 4[y 

^ ^ y] X ^ c::^X ^ 

* 4^ ^Vyj^yjy ^^L,l ^X ^ 

♦]|l^^5J|jj y j5b y y ^:)'^ v..^! 3^^ 

J^ ^'Sr'i y'*' ^J^yy * ^yy'^ bj^o cr-^-^v 

jbo Ky^bc ^jj «F b/ jiL/^y^f Ua 

♦ ^^4^1 CZ^X buy' baJj 

^b ^yo jO y^J <L.yb «Sp ly^J c_^U ^X jb^. Sr^*^ 

c;V® C=4^" boyi) ^^bxi ci^y * c=^ ^L# 
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^ ^ ^ a=^yi y y- 

yy ^s « yj y ^ c^u. 

y*' ♦ Uei'^ll K 

J^^t) • lx«^ ^i/4^ ^ V..^-^^ <=:^y^ (J/V® 

tw > ^ 

<y V^ ^ b"* e/^ '^y 

■* •• * •• •• •• 0 

4- * ** v:^V* y t^y jy # e^ y 

I— (y^ ^ 4^ 4y 

j^U-U!i/ ♦ (^yj [yy <i_oj® b?^ * 

^ ^ y y ^ 4^ ^ 

^y* .._5-3 j’ **®^ yy u^f^i b.7^ * '-y?^ 'tr^yy 
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fNo. 23.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HindostanI (Dakuini of Bombay). 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATIONS 


Central Group. 


S'!’ ATE, SaVANTVADI. 


Ek 

One 

us-ke-ni 

hvm-to 

jate-jate 

going-going 

barObar 


garib 


buddl sut katnewali batl. Us-ka 
poor old thread spinner there-was. Her-of 
sutkya do gimdya bikane-ke kbatar 
of-thread two reels sellinff-of for-purpose 
bari-ke upar ek saldfi bata. Un-ni 

hedge-of upon one lizard was. He 

dar-ko mundi balaya. XJn-ni bolya, 


ek 

bgta 

bata ; 

one 

son 

was ; 

un-ni 

dii. 

0 

she 

gave. 

He 


adiui-ku 
man-to 
' mamu. 


dekhte 

on-seeing 

tum>na 


immediately feared-having head shook. He said, ‘ {maternal-)uncle, fo-you 
buna to yo Ico.’ Dono gtindyS barl-kc upar rakhya, 

if-they-are-wanted then these take.* Both reels hedge-of on were-put, 
hor ghar-ku aya. Ml-ni puchbi, *paise laya, kya?* 

and house-to {he-)came. The-mother asked, * pice are-brought, eh ? ’ 

‘ Mamu-ni mSgc, ' so use dono diya.* Biijat 

‘ The {maternal)-uncle asked-for, therefore to-him both were-given* Then 

un-nl ape kat-ko bajar-mi le-ko gal. Ukre chawal 

she herself spun-having nharket-to taken-having went. Half-boiled rice 
lal. Tbore din hue. Un-ni bolya, ‘ mamu-keni-sQ 

she-brought. A-few days passed. He said, * {matei'nal-)uncle-near-from 
paise le-ko ata-0.* Un-ni boli, ‘ chakhot, ja.’ Us-ke jiw-ml 

pice taken-having {I-)coming-am.* She said, * well, go.* Her mind-in 
kharya-kc mamS-keni-su paise lanara. Wha-su o gaya. 

{that-)real {maternal-)uncle-from pice {he-is-)a-bringer. There-from he went. 

Bari-kc upar ck mota salda isc d^khte-ke-barobar dar-ko 

Hedge-of on one big lizard him on- seeing- just feared-having 

TiVia ty iB'gy^* * Mamu, nhaft-e kS ? Faisd deo 

to-Jlee began. ‘ {Maternal-)uncle, {you-)rtinnmg-are where ? Bice give 

us din-ke; nai-to sopri-ku pakay-ko adlaOga.’ Bajat woh daurya; 

if-not tail-to held-having (7) shall-dash.' Then he ran ; 

bhi daurya. Ek tapla rupaya-su bhargla janga1-m@ najik 

also ran. One vessel rupees-with filled jungle-in near 

upar-su salda gaya. Un-ni mamn-ka mal 

upon lizard went. He {maternal-')uncle*s property 


that day-of ; 

sangat 
in-company 
bata. Us-ke 
was. That-of 


o 

he 
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bOl-kO bharfili 

parat 

utha-kd 

laya. 

Marag-m§ 

un-ni dil-mS 

said-having a-jilled 

plate 

lifted-having 

brought. 

TA%e-way-vn 

he mind-in 

laya, * yo 

rupae 

pole 

achliige.* 

Un-ni 

sir-ko’sS 

brought, * these 

/ 

rupees 

umubstantial 

will-be.* 

He 

from-on-head 


rupae sare otya. Talu-kg-upar do rupad ^ rahye dhar5, 

rupees all poured~out. On~top two rupees remained substantial. 


btlki sar6 pole. Do rupae IS-ko ma-keni 

remaining all unsubstantial. Two rupees having-taken mother-to' 


la-ko 

diy^ 

* Mamu-ni 

diele taple-me-su 

do 

brought-having {lte-)gave. 

‘ By-{maternal-)uncle given out-of-vessel 

two 

dharc. 

baki sare 

pole.* 

Ma-ni boli, 

' cbal. 

dikba.’ 

substantial. 

the-rest all 

unsubstantial* 

The-mother said. 

‘ emte. 

show* 

Ma-ni 

ja-ko 

sare bhar-ko 

v le-ko 

ai, 

hor 

The-mother 

gone-having 

all collected-having taken-having 

came. 

and 

- fStfSt 

glieu 0 

ffur 

la-ko 

ns-ke gulgul5 

kari. Gulgule 

wheat and 

molasses 

brought-having that-of balls made. 

Balls 

kar-ko 

ghiu-mi 

tali, hor 

pickbarl-me chard 

baju 

urSi. 

havimg-made 

ghee-in {she-) fried,' and 

compound-in four 

sides 

threw. 


Bcte-kii boll, ‘ gulgulyS-ka niu lagyaf, chun-kd la-ko 

Son-to {she-)said, *balls-of rain has-f alien, gather ed-having bronght-haviug 

kha.’ 0 cliun-ko khate rabya. Thorg din>8u kini 

eat.'' He gathered-having eating remained. A-few days-in some-one 
sarkar-mi inilele inal-kl charl karya. Poll’s tapas-ml 

gooemment-in found property-of backbiting made. Police investigation-in 

llkbna hua. Dusra likhna korat-me hua. Buddl-ni boli, ‘mai-ni 

writing became. Second writing court-in became. The-old-dame said, * I 

diell jabani polis-ke dar-sn di. Khara puchhg to maje 

given statement police-of through-fear gave. Truth tHou-ask then to-me 
kuchh malum nabf. Bete-ku puchho.’ Bete-ui bolya, *gulguly5-ka niS 

anything known is-not. Son-to ask.* The-son said, *balls-of rain 

lagya-ta, tarik, mhaina, sal, din, maje malum naf, us ni3-m6 

fallen-had, date, month, year, day, to-me - known is-not, that rain-in 

maje sara inal milya.’ Purawa mudde-sir us-ke-par hua nai. 

tg-me all property wew-got* Evidence conclusive him-of-on became not. 

Gulgulya-ka niS kadi lagya nal DiSli jabani polis-ke dar-su. 

BalU-of rain ever fell not. Given statement police-of fear-through{-is). 

Bina purawe-ke kora^-ki khatii hui naf. * Chhora anjan,’ 

Without evidenee-of court-<f sati^actiott was-made not. * Boy ignorant{-is),* 
bdl-kd, ‘kuohh-bM bolta nal; sabab khatn hoti na?.* 

said’having, * anything is-speaking not; therefore satisfaction becomes not: 

VOL. IX, FART I. , e D 
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WISTERN EIMSI. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was once a poor old woman who earned her living by spinning thread. She 
had one son. One day she gave him two balls of thread to take away and sell. . As he 
went along he met a lizard sitting on the top of a hedge, who shook its head in terror at the 
sight of a man. The boy said, ‘ Nunkey, if these are for you, you can take them.’ So he 
put the balls on the hedge and went home. His mother asked him for the money resulting 
from the sale, and he told her that his uncle had asked for them, and that he had given 
them to him. So she spun some more thread and went off herself to market to sell it* 
and with the money she got for it bought some half-boiled rice and returned home. A 
few days afterwards the boy said to his mother, * I am going off to get the money from 
Xunkey.* She thought he was talking of his real uncle and said, * very well.’ So he 
started on his way. On the top of the hedge there was sitting a big lizard, which ran 
away in terror as soon as it saw him. Said the boy, ‘ Nunkey, where are you running 
to ? Give me the pice which you owe me for the thread I gave you that day, or else I’ll 
catch you by the tail and dash you to the gr^nd.’ He then ran after the lizard. There 
was a vessel full of rupees in the jungle har® by and over this glided the lizard. The boy 
thought it was his uncle’s property, so he lifted up the filled plate and carried it homo. 
On the way it occurred to him that the rupees might be hollow, so he poured them all 
from off his head on to the ground. Two of them remained on his head, and these he 
considered to be solid, but the rest he neglected as being hollow. So he took the two 
rupees and brought them home to his mother saying, ‘ two of those which were in the 
vessel given by JN’ unkey were solid. The rest w^ere all hollow.’ The mother told him to 
show the others to her, and went and picked them all up and brought them home. Then 
she bought some wheat and jaggery which she made into balls and fried in ghee. These 
she scattered over the courtyard and said to her son, ‘ it has been raining toffec-balls. Go 
out and pick them up and bring them home to eat.’ So he picked them up and sat down 
to eat them. 

A few days afterwards some good-natured friend told the government officers about 
the treasure trove. The old woman told the police at the inquiry what had occurred. 
Then she was sent for to the court, and there she said, ‘ the former statement was made 
by me through fear of the police. If you want to know the truth, I have nothing to tell. 
Ask my son.’ The boy said, ‘ I found the property in the rain on the day on which it 
rained toffee-balls. I cannot give you the date.’ There was no other evidence against 
him. There never was such a thing as a shower of toffee-balls. The magistrate con- 
sidered that, ‘ it is plain that the first statement was made through fear of the police. The 
court can come to no decision without evidence. The boy is an idiot, and says the first 
thing that comes into his head. He cannot therefore be convicted.’ 
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dakhinT of madras. 

The operations of the Linguistic Survey do not extend to the Presidency of Ikladras, 
or to the neighbouring States of Hyderabad and Mysore. I am hence unable to offer any 
specimens prepared for the Survey in these countries. In oi’der, however, to make the 
subject complete I give, as an example of the Bakhinl of Madras, the following version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, as issued by the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. It 
will be seen that the language is that illustrated in the preceding grammatical sketch. 
The case of the agent nowhere occurs, and verbs of saying and asking govern an accusa- 
tive and not an ablative of the person addressed. Note bow, under the influence of the 
neighbouring Dravidian languages, the use of tlie relative pronoun is avoided as much as 
possible. I give a transliteration. An interlinear translation is unnecessary. 
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[No. 24.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HindOstAnI (DakhinI of Madras). 

(Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, 1894») 

^ c/l ^ T* ^ 

jjl - JU ILj l^ 

^U*v;c " 15 ^ ! 5 ^ i.lU;e 

(^jj44^ <iiLl W ^iL C — ^ ^ 

^iL ^ ^ itT ‘ *^ 1 ;^ <j/V® 

wL c^j i^y' i^ 3 U 

);-?H e/^ ^ ^ sUTjj-^ c--^j^| v^ilA ^L ^U--J 

- U^ jijte 4-1 uy^ ^ «i-itjX 

v^L c— J Ij/ U4i:» ^ - bj eu»^ LK) U^ ^ J^j 

^ <!iL S-») 4^ sUTj^-fla. c-^‘ (^ila. ^ v:;L-*»J 
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> ' 

eu>U. le^J ^ yy " uj^ dh!^ ^ 

f** ^ ^ 

^ b^ f*^ ^ 1;^ ^ ^ c=^ t^j “ 

♦ iTejs;^ ^ SrO^ *j j^t j^i 


y £L e;4i^ JjJ * ^Jiy 5^‘ JjJ '-% 

^4»-« i£.t v^ }j4» J))’ ^ y ,yw J;4j tf.t ») • ±. 4^ 

«i-l&. jOJj jjj IftA. 8j ^ 13^^ ^ ^ 

y" v^ «j-i 1^ ^iLiyJ v^ ^ u**'] s^" - ^ 


J^O^ 1^ Uy^ s.:>^i>a. StO^ ^ 

^ 4i_U/o 4-) ^ ^ 

y ^ ^ S^J;? - Lo &iy^ ^ S^y 

*y cj^ c=^ v-^j y y ^ 4^ «4 jLa» 


A— ^ j>^) 6A4 ^a y c— j &riyyCwj »jji^i - y ^*3 

ji;! ^ 4^ M '4j 4fy> V b^*j^ " ^ !)^' y" 


^iy T-y -5 <$- 4* jf^ ^ 
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[ No. 24.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTANi (DaKHINI OF MaDRAS). 

(Madras Auxttiary Bible Society t 1804,) 

TRANSLITERATION. 

Eisl ddml-lve do bcte the. Aur uu-ml>se chhota bSp-ku kabs, * at bSp, mujhd 
paliunchta‘hai so mal-kS hi^ mujhe de.* Aur woh apul zindagS,nl un>ku bst-diyd,. Aur 
bahut din nab? gu^re ki cbbota betll sab kucbb jam‘ kar-kc ek diir-kc luulk-ka safar kiyS., 
aur waha apna mal bad*ma*S^I‘ml urUyS. Aur sab kbarcb kar cbukA so waqt us 
mulk-me bara qaht pars, aur woh muhtaj bone laga. Aur woh us mulk-ke ek bashinde- 
se ja mila, aur w'oh use apne kheto-ml suar cbaraue bbcja. Aur use arzu tin ki suar 
khatg-tbg so cbbilkS-sc apne tal ser kare, aur kOI us-ku na deta-tha. Tab hOsh-ml 
a-kar kaha, * merS bap<ke kitng mazdurd-k& babut-sl roti bai, aur mai yahS bbukh-se 
marla*hn. Mai utb-kar apne bap-ke pas jaSga, aur use kabSga, “ ai bap, mai asman-ke 
kbilaf aur tere huzur gunab kiya-bu ; ab-sS inai tera beta kablauc<ke laiq nabi hu ; inujhe 
apne mazdarO-me-se ek-ki manind bana.” ’ Aur utb-kar apne bap-ke pas cbala, aur abhl 
dur tba ki us-ka bap use dekba, aur rahm kiya, aur daur-kar us-ku gale lagaya, aur bosa 
diya. Phir beta use kaha, * ai bap, mai asman-ke kbilaf aur tore huzur gunab kiya-hS ; 
ab-se tera beta kablacc-ke laiq nahf ha.’ Par bap apne naukarO-ku kaha, * acbcbhe-se 
acbcbha jama jaldi baliir laO, aur ise pabnao ; aur us-ke hath-ml agutbi, aur paS-ml juti 
^ d5 ; aur pale huS baclihre-ku la-kar ^abh karo ; ki ham kbawS aur kbbshl manawl ; 
is-liye ki yeb mera bgta mar-gaya-tha, aur phir jiya-bai ; gum bua tba, aur mila bai.’ 
Aur woh kbushi kama shuru* kie. 

Aur us-ka ba^a beta kbet-mi tbs<. Aur jab a-kar gbar-ke nazdik pabuncba, rag 
aur nacb-kl awaz suna. Aur chhdkrS-ml-sd ek-ku pis bula-kar, ‘ yeb kyS. bai ? ’ puchba. 
Wob use kaha ki, ’ tera bhal aya bai, aur tera nap, use ^blh salamat pan6-se, pala-bua 
bacbbra sabh kiya bai.’ Tab wob kba>Id bua, aur andar jane na cbaha. Tab us-ka bap 
babir a-kar use mauHya. Par woh jawab-me apne bap 7 kfi kaha, ‘ dgkb, itne bars6-se 
teri kbidmat karta-ba, aur kabbi tera bukm-’udul na kiya, aur tu kabbl mujho apne 
dostS-kc sath kbushi manane-ke liye ek bakri-ke bachche*ku na diya. Par jab tera 
yeb beta, jo teri zindaganl-ku kasbiyS-ke sath kha gaya, so aya, to us-k6 liyS pale-hue 
bbchhrc-ku zabb kiya.’ Aur woh us-ku kaha ki, ’ai larke, tu ham^a m§re pas bai, 
aur sab kucbb mera bai, so tera bai. Par tei*a ych bhai mar gaya tba, ab jiya-bai ; aur 
gum bua tba, mila bai ; sd kbu^ o kburram bona lazim tba.* 
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As another specimen of Madtas Dakhini, I give the fable of the crane and the 
hawk, taken from Shakespear’s grammar. The language is that illustrated by the 
foregoing grammatical sketch. 

[ No. 26.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDosTlNi (DakhinI of Madras). 

(From Shakespear^s Crrammart 1843.) 

^ ^ ^ - I4J (.®j^ 

* ^ {jy** jy^ 

^ jU ^1^ ^ yjJ ^ ^jJ blC ] c:.^! vjoj vjoj 

♦ UJX) 3^^ ^ 

/ ^ * 

y liJj ,^^#. 4 ^ *( LJ ,y 4_( 

i 

V.,r^ Iw] J Ij^ UJJ ,^;A^ * ^ t^U *^3^ 

1$ ^ ^y^ ^ y^ ^ uy t)W 

« 

uy * ^y^ ^3^ Sr^ st^ ^ 

# y ^ ^y 
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W.BSTBBK HINDI. 


' *5 (^/V® j^] 

vi;^3^ ji e/^ 

I I 

jK.w ^ y^ jy c^yi^ tL-] 

c__Jj^ dJj^ jyi teJ lx«^c> l^Ui ^ &^W 

4^ ljuol.e^ ^ yj^ 

tjJio| yy^ .i vC ^ > 0 ImL©j jty y^ 

^ (^«>^ ^ Sr^^ yy^ * ^ yy^ 

^ vj£^ ♦ W|5^ ^ \i)y ^:tA ^sl) jy 

♦ '-^y (^/V® 3^^^, jy ^ S:^^ 

^ ^ 3^ {^^y^ 

♦ 4^ ^ ^y ^ <~s^y 

♦ 5^ k:4>^ ^ ^ *^W‘ 
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[ No. 26.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group* 

WESTERN HINDI. 


HindOstInI (DakhinI of Madbas). 

(Vrom 8hdk^Bpea/r*s Chrammart 1843.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


' Bol-gae-hai ki, ok 

They-have-said thatt a 
apnc dhande-mS sarak 

his'Oton prqfessiofi^ith engaged 

dcklita ki, woh 

he-used-to-see thaiy it 


dhobi 

washerman 

tha, haur 
tooa, and 

dliau-kc kinaro'po 
etream'of bank-on 


baur 

-waha-sS 

apnc 

ghuslc’ku 

and 

there-from 

his-own 

nest-to 

din 

ek basba 

anchit 

a-nikalya, 

day 

a hawk 

suddenly 

came-forthi 


kire chun-kar khata, haur 

worms piched-up-having used-to-eatt and 

chup rahta 

silent tised-to-remaint 

chalc-jdta. Ek 

used-to-go-aioay . One 

katto titar-kh shikar mar-kar 

plump partridge {as-)prey struck-having 

chhor-de-kar chal-nikalya. Bag^ola yeh 

left-having went-fm'th. The-crane this 

chinta kar-liya ki, *yeh panchhl 

thinking made-for-himself thaty ‘ this 
bars bars janwarl shikar 


kisl naddi-ke 

a-certain river-qf 

bar din ek 

every day a 

baitbta, haur 

used-to-sitt and 

us-po'Ch mbr 

that-on-even patience 


karkc 
on-bank 
bagholS-ku 
crane 

cblkar-mS-kS 

mud-in-qf 

karrko 

made-having 

urb-kar 

Jlown-having- 

haur ek 


thOya 

Qrlittle 


aisS 


such big big 
achb-kar aisa 
been-having such 

balkl paSrl-ka 
mean origin-of effect 

jagata-ha ? Ab-s3 

arousvng-am? Now-fr-om 

daf‘S-ka asman-po pakbo^ 
iime-qf heaven-on wing 

VOIt IZ, PAKT I. 


{fls-)pi'ey 

kbata-bQ. 
filthy food eating-am. 

kam hai, Mai 


creatw*es 
najis cbara 


iS. 

mai 

I 


aise 
such 

maruga. 

I-will-strike. 


also 

kirS 

worms 


and a 

khaya, haur baqi>ka 
atCi and the-rest-qf 

dekh-le-kar apnS-mS ape 
noticed-having himself-in himself 

itna cbbo^ acbb'kar 

bird so small 'been-having 

marta-bai. MaT itna mo^ 

I so stout 

kambakbtl haur 
bad-fortune and 

bar*pana nai 
greatness not 

nai khaHga, baur ek 

not will-eatt and one 


killing-is. 

So yeh mSrl 
So this my 

bill kl aisa 


what such 


2 E 
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NAZM. 

VERSE. 

(Metre, — vy , 

In the following yerse, vowels axe marked long or short as required by the metre.) 

"Jo ki dhuv^ ghan>ke upar jawS^S, 

" When that smokee clouda-of above wUUgOt 

" Abr-m8 phir k&he-ku woh awSgS ? 

“ OUmd-in again why they • wUUcome T 

" Zinda di^ hai, so gagan-par oharhs, 

" Living hearts are^ they heaven-on may-mount^ 

" Bal-sii apan dil-ke o yhi-sH urhS.*’ * 

" Eorce-hy own heart-of they here-from may-fly.** * 

t 

Teh samajh-ld'ku unS kire khana ohhor-diya, haur 

This consideration-taken-having he worms to-eat abandoned^ and 

tltar kabutar-kg shikar*pd japnd lagya. Dhobi 

partridge pigeon-of prey-on to-lie-in-wait-for began. The-waaiherman 

basha-ka bin tamasha dgkhya*tha, haur baghola ki^ khana 
the-hawk-of also the-exhibition seen-had^ and the-crane worms to-eat 

chhof-dc-kar kabutar-ke kudhan jhSsta>hai, so yeh bhi 

abandoned-having pigeon-of direction looking-eagerly-is^ so this also 

dekh-le>ko dang ho-gaya,' haur tamasha dgkhng lagya. 

watched-having surprised became, and the-exhibition to-watch began. 

Yakayak kabutar waha a«nikalya haur baghola urh-kar us 

All-at-once the-pigeon there came-fflrth and the-crane flown-having that 

kabutar-po jhlsya. Kabutar panl-kg kudhan dhuk-kar 

pigeon-on looked-eagerly. The-pigeon the-water-of direction turned-having 


haur use 

chSdl 

de-kar 

U8‘kg agu-sn patta 

tupaya. 


and to-it 

evasion 

given-having 

it-of front-from collar 

broke (i.e. went-off). 

Baghola 

us-pO 

tut-kar 

panl-kg 

karkg-po girya, haur 

us-kg 

The-crane 

it-on 

swooped-having water-of 

edge-on 

fell, and 

it-of 

para chlkar<me 

lot-pot 

hd-gag. 

Dhobi 

a-kar 

usg 

feathers 

mud-in 

entangled 

became. The-washerman 

come-having 

it 

pakar-liya. 

haur 

ghar kudhan cbal-diya. 

Bat-me 

us-ka gk 

dost 

seized. 

and home direction went. 

Way-on 

him-of a friend 

mil'kd 

puchhya ki. 

* kya hai ? * 

Dhobi 

bolya. 

‘yeh 

met-having 

asked 

that. 

* what is ? * 

The-washerman said, 

'this 


baghola hai. Basha-ka kam karng gag lagS . apg-di 

craM M. Mawk-of business to-do going while he-himself-eoen 

sapar-pa?ya.* 
he- was caught* 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING.* 

They* have related that a washerman was engaged in his business on the bank of 
some river, and every day observed a crane which was seated on the side of the stream, 
and which picking up the worms from within the mud used to eat them, patiently 
remaining silent. Then flying thence it used to go to his own nest. One day a hawk 
came forth suddenly, and having struck as his prey a flne partridge, ate a little, and 
leaving the rest went away. On seeing this the crane took to thinking within himself, 
tliat * this bird, being so small, hunts and kills such very large creatures ; I, being so 
large, am in the habit of eating suclf fllthy food : this is the effect of my want of 
fortune and meanness of origin. What I cannot I, too, rouse such greatness I iFrom 
this time I will not eat such worms, and will for once strike my wing up to heaven. 

VERSE. 

** When the columns of 6moko ascend above the clouds, 

“ Why should they return with tlie showers ? 

** They who are lively of heart will mount up to the firmament, 

“ By the impulse of their heart alone they will fly hence above.*' * 

Having taken this fancy into his head ho left off eating worms, and began to He 
in wait for a partridge or pigeon. The washerman had witnessed the exhibition of the 
hawk, and that the crane, having abandoned eating worms, was looking eagerly towards 
a pigeon ; at beholding which ho was struck with surprise, and began to direct his 
attention to the spectacle. All at once the pigeon came there, and the crane taking 
wing was intent upon it. The pigeon directing her flight towards the water, and 
eluding the other, fled away from before him, but the crane, having made a swoop at 
her, fell slap on the shore of the water, and his wings became entangled in the mire. 
The washerman then came and seized him, and proceeded towards home. On the way 
a friend meeting him asked, * what is this ? * The washerman replied, * this is a crane 
that was himself caught whilst attempting to do the deed of a hawk.* 


VOIb IX. PART U 


8h»kM|iMr*s, with » few Twbal alterations. 


8 B 2 
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dakhinT of BERAR. 

The Dalchini of Berar in no way differs from that spoken in Madras, and specimens 
of it are not necessary. The same remark applies to the Bakhini spoken in those 
districts of the Central Provinces which lie south of the Satpuras, and adjoin Berar and 
Hyderabad. Although, of course, no definite line can be drawn, wo may take the 
Satpura range, and the connected hills, as the bovmdary between standard Hindustani 
and the Bakhini variety. 
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Vernacular HindOstant. 

The following account of the peculiarities of the Vernacular HindustS.nl of the 
Upper Doab and Western Bohilkhaud is based on the specimens annexed. It will be 
noticed that many of them have been found to exist in the Hindustani of Gujarat and 
in Dakhinl. 

PEONUNCIATION.-Vowels . — There is a strong tendency to prefer the letter e 
to ait and d to au, thus, wo have pet\ not pair, feet ; /«?, not hai, he is ; h^, not hat, they 
• are; or, not aur, and; Ibndd, not laundd, a son ; dor, not daur, run. Or, and, is some- 
times weakened to ar, and is then sometimes aspirated and becomes har. In SahS.ranpur 
and Dehra Dun it becomes hor. Similarly, baith, sit, becomes batth, which, in the 
second Meerut specimen, becomes baft. In other respects vowels are frequently 
interchanged. Thus wo have both kaltd and kehd, said, and kuhdtid, to be called. The 
letter i, in an unaccented syllable, has become a in Bakdin^ a hunter ; mathdl, sweet- 
meats. In katthd, for ikatthd, in one place, an initial unaccented i has been elided. In 
ak, for ki, that, i has become a, and the vowel has been transposed. In yddTml, a man, 
the vowel y has been prefixed. 

Gonsonailts* — The influence of Pafijabl is evidenced by the strong preference 
shown for cerebral letters. The dental w na, when medial or flnal, often becomes the 
cerebral nr and the dental ^ la, when medial or flnal, often becomes the cerebral 
s la. The latter letter is unknown to standard Hindi, and to the more eastern dialects, 
but is common in Bajasthani, Pafijabi, and Gujarati. In ,the manuscripts received 
from the Upper Doab it is indicated by putting a dot under thus, but in printing the 
specimens I have followed the usual custom of writing s. Examples of the employment 
of cerebral nr tjta are rndnas, a man, for mdnua ; ap^ajd,, own, for ap'‘na ; khouoauf, to lose, 
for khbnd ; sunan, to hear, for sun^nd. In likar, for nikal, come out, initial n has become a 
dental I, and I has become a cerebral r. Examples of I arojangal, a forest ; kbit, the 
breast ; balad, a bullock ; bdl, hair. If the spelling of the specimens is to be trusted, the 
change of i to Z is not nearly so regular as that of n to 9. We often And dental Z where 
we should expect the cerebral letter. Thus wo have mili-gi, not mit^-gi, she {i.e. i^) 
will be got ; chald, not chald, he went. Perhaps, however, this is due to carelessness 
in writing. 

In standard Hindi and to the east, a medial '^da or 3 dha is regularly pronounced 
ra or fha. Thus, i|fT bard, not w badd, great. Jin the Upper Doab, the ^a-sound is 
often preserved. Thus, gd 4 i or gdd^l (see below), not gdfl, a cart ; badd, not bard, great ; 
cHadh^nd, not chafh^na, to mount. I have, however, noted a few instances of r such as 
ghbfd, a horse; chifyd, a bird ; but these may be slips of tbe pen on the part of the 
writer. Tlio preference is certainly for the da (or dha) sound. 

One of the most marked tendencies of this dialect is to double a consonant after 
an accented long vowol. In this case the preceding long vowel is usually shortened, i.e. 
I becomes i, u becomes u, e becomes e, andT 0 becomes o. The only apparent exception 
is d, which in writing remains long. It is, however, in such casas pronounced short, 
not like the u in ‘ nut ’, but like a in the German word * mann ’. Thus the sound of tbe 
word bdppd, a father, might be represented in English (not Hunterian) spelling by 
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happoo. So strong is this tendency to double consonants that even the t of the termin- 
ation of the present participle is doubled after a long vowel. Examples of this doubling 
are bappu, a father ; hdasanht a vessel ; ga^dl^ a cart ; pdtt&t obtaining (present partici- 
ple of pdi^Yt jdttdf going ; hhukkhdt hungry ; bettdt a son ; khettd^mit in the fields ; 
dekkhdf seen ; bhejjd, sent ; rottl, bread ; . chhotfd, small ; loggS-pe, on people ; hottd, 
becoming. 

DECLENSION.— Kouns. — There is an oblique form singular of weak nouns 
which ends in S or Thus, ghard-m^t into the house ; gharu paf rahd, he stayed at 
home ; ghard, to the house. The oblique plural sometimes ends in as in mar^d^-kdt of 
men ; befgd-kd, of daughters ; chokkhe ydd“mg^-kdt of good men. In one case, ohhol^ka-ne, 
husks (Muzaffarnagar), we have an oblique plural in a (as in Dakhini). The nominative 
plural of feminine nouns in i ends in z, as in bettt, daughters. 

The sign of the case of the agent is ne or n^. For the accusative-dative, we have ke^ 
kS or kOf ft& (a Fahjd>bl form), and ne. Examples \re bap-ke, (a son has been 
born) to (my) father ; Blr’bal-ku, to Birbal ; bdppit-ndf to a father ; chhot^ka-ne sur 
the swine arc eating husks ; batidar-ne us-ne dekh-Ugdy the monkey saw it ; 
mathdi-ne chhdr-de^ (that) ho should give up the sweetmeats. For the locative wo 
have pe and jpa, on ; and for the ablative aetti. In bette-ne chald^giydt the son went 
away (Muzaffarnagar), we have the agent case used with a neuter verb. 

Pronouns* — The pronouns of the first and second persons are somewhat irregular. 


Their principal forms arc as follows : — 

I. 

Thou. 

Sing. Nom. 

mi 

tu 

Agent 

mb 


Oblique 

majh, mujh 

tajh, tujh 

Acc.-Dat. 

majhe, mujhe 

tajhe, tujhe 

Genitive 

merd 

terd 

Plur. Nom. 

ham 

tarn 

Agent 

ham-ni 

tam-ne 

Oblique 

ham 

tarn 

Acc.-Dat. 

hami 

tami 

Genitive 

hamdrd, mhdrd 

tumhdrd, thdrd 


Note that in the singular these pronouns do not take ne in the case of the agent. 
Thus, mi (not mi-ne) bhej-digd-thd, I sent; ti yd chtj kia-ke-ti lalf itom whose (house) 
did you take {i.e. buy) this thing ? 

The demonstrative pronouns hjfire a feminine form in the nominative. They are 
as follows ; — 

Noin. Mafic. Nom. Fem* 

This, yut yah ya 

That, he, she, it, o, OtOh wd 

In other respects they are as in standard Hind!, except that the Nominative Plural 
of 6 is wi. 

Other pronominal forms are apCvd, own ; jo, jbi^, who ; koi^ or kS, who ? ; kS, what ? 
(both substantive and adjective) ; ked, how many ? ; kd, any one (obL kiai) ; jb^-ad, 
jd-kuehh, whatevw ; aad, such ; ib, now ; ibhi, ib-jS, even now ; Jib is both * when * and 
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* then * as elsewhere in Western Hindi dialects ; jib-ja, thereon ; u»A5', toha-ah there ; ja. 
where. 

CONJUGATION.— Verb substantive . — The present is — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

1 . 

hi 

2. he 

hb 

3. he 

hi 


The past is thdt etc., as in the literary form of the dialect. 

Active Verb. — The tense which in standard Hindi is mainly used as a present 
subjunctive, here often retains its original meaning of a present indicative. Thus, 
mdt^t I strike, or may strike. 

The Present Definite is formed by conji^ting this simple present (not the present 
participle) with the present tense of the verb substantive. Thus, — 

Sing. Plur. 

1. mdr^-h^t I am striking mdri~hi 

2. mdre~he marb-hb 

3. mdre-he marM-hM 

Sometimes the present participle is used as in the literary dialect. Thus, hottd-hBy 
he is becoming ; jdtte-h^t they are going. 

The Imperfect is sometimes formed on the same principle as those on which the 
prosent definite is formed, substituting the past, for the present, tense of the verb sub> 
stantive. Thus, me nMi^-thd^ or mM mdv^td thd^ I was striking. More usually, this 
tense is formed as in B^jasthS^nl and sometimes in Braj Bh&kha, by conjugating an 
oblique verbal noun in d, with the past tense of the verb substantive. This form also 
occurs in the Magahl dialect of Bihd,ri. Thus, mdrB’thdt I, thou, or he was striking, 
literally, was on striking ; vndre-tMy wo, you, they were striking. Compare the Old 
English ‘ was a-striking.* 

Verbs whose roots end in a long vowel are contracted in the present and future. 
Thus, kha-h^f for khde-lWy they cat ; jdugdy for jdUgdt I shall go ; khdgd, for khdegd^ he 
will eat ; khagS^ we shall eat. 

The Infinitive ends in tid (oblique ), or (oblique the same). Thus, khdnd, to 
eat, dative kh/dy-e-kb^ for eating ; kJwujayy to lose (note the inserted to after b) ; parany 
to fall ; hharay-kb, for filling. 

The verb kar^yd makes its past participle kard or kiyd. Thus, kard’he» or kiydrhey 
(I) have done (sin). Jdydy to go, has both gayd and the PaBjabi giyd. Dhardndy to 
place, has its past tense irregularly dharydyd. 

In one place the word f or ‘ it is proper * is given as chahdiye. In fna^hdi kadh'nl chdh », 
he wished to take out the sweetmeats [literally, the sweetmeat to-be-taken-out (a gerundial 
adjective) was desired], we have an instructive illustration of the use of adesiderative verb. 

In the second specimen from Meerut, we have an irregular conjunctive participle 
in U which is borrowed from B&jasthftnl. It is hat0 (for batth^y having sat. 

We have an example of a potential passive in kuhdydy to bo able to be called. 

The usual negative is nahty not. Ne and nl are also used. Nl appears to be used 
with the first person as in ni ohald, I did not go, and ne with the third person as in 
itae kb ni ditd, no one used to give to him. 
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The first specimens of Vernacular Hindostilni come from the District of Meerut. 

[No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Vbknaculab HiNDosTANi. Distbigt, Meerut. 

Specimen I. 

(G, Jt. Ikimpier, JEsg,, 1899 ,) 

^ S I '3»T-W-5f 

^ snu ^ •R»T ftreNft ^ i 

^-if fpff HPIT I Rft ^ wt 

W<P0T HTCT HWr f-% W-»raT ^ ^ 

*»WT ?piT I ftnr nm w wq^-war nt ^ qflH 3 Pst 
qnas q^ qmr i nt ^ h€N -it-iraT i Iqir ^-Sf rh qqr 

qn-qiT Rtqifl i Rt wif qins-ir qraw 

^ Pettit i ftir ^ qi^ ^ ^ qm 

qm ^ ’af-^ aw-fl-if wqqn n^qr-^l wnr rt i ^ fts^ 
HTRwjf air fifRT I faq air at#l art at aa-Sf 

aqil RR-if qrax qiq-# ^ aitn alqir if art qaf fia am 
aff % art if qa ^-if ^aarr it<-# i if aa as-af aq% arq-af ^ 
ara ^ aif at^ a?f ^ aia if ’^-af ^ aaa: aia aiar-t i 
aa if aar afF Tax ^ iiTi izx fiaxai ax^ i aw aqat alatt 
atK-aX I ^ as-af aq% axa-at ^ aai i faa ^ aqil axa-af aa-if 
fa aar-ax aa aa-a axa-if aa ^x ^ fax at wx-ai i 
aa^ifX ^alt aa-^ ^ ^aanat art aa-aix "jarx faax i ^ qfx%-if 
atax ^ axq if ^^aa ^ ?ii aaa: axq i if aa aax 
afr aax at ilar %zx ?^axax ax^ i fqia axq-5f aq% artiaf-fr atar 
^ axaf-if a^ ar^ aa af%-afr aaiaft ^ aa-4t ^aift-if s»fF 

i 

^ ^a-if ^ax aax^ ^ aa siax aaax ax-#^ axjt i aa af»t 
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»nnif I \ ^TT ^*81 »jT-*raT-«n' ^ ^-jrar i 
4h<ti-*raT-*iT ^ fiwMraT-^ \ ^flr ^m^-if ^ ii 

^*i*-if *iT I 9w ^»RB4f ^trer ^ 

^-5f srr^ Sira i ftir ira ^rar-^ 

fw sft ^ ^ t I ’ftsRT-if ^ sm sft ihr sni ^ ^raT-% 

’Srt SsT wi 8ftm- ^ w-sirar 1 ^-if srnr-5f sre«T 

^treT-% I ^ ^ silt €tT-if sj^t-if siff srar i 

ftjT '8^-# smr-if smr sir-^ 'to srar sj^sftnt ^ 1 fins: '3si-5f 
sira-sitt ^stra ^ if ^ il€f ^ ’its: ^ Sr 

^ firar €ti ^ira »tfr ^1 lit fttt sft w-ift ww >ra wsirft-^ 
srar sff *r#f fifm ftiS if sura snftrar »rhn ^1 nr ftnt 

^»T?iT ftpT-W w ih^sgt-Sr ^ ifr 
^Tfrc zvsi ^-f^psnr i ftn: ^-?f to tot ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ % ’it-ft Stt % I ftnc 3^f 

TOTTO ^ TO fro-# vift ^ I Stt wi TO-TOT ^-tot I 
^t^-TOT-^ TO fTOT-% II 


V 


VOT« IX, TaWI’ I. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


Vernacular Hind6stAn1. 


District, Meerut. 


Specimen I. 


(G. B. Dampier, JSsq,, l.C.S., 1899.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


£k 

3d'^ml>ke 

do 

Idnde 

« 

tbe. 

Un-mS-t® 

chbdte-n§ 

ap^ue 

One 

man-of 

two 

sons 

were. 

Them-in-from 

the-younger-by 

his-own 

bap-settl 

kaba, 

‘0 

bap, 

terd 

mare picbcbbc 

jd-kuchb 

dban 

father- to 

it-was-saidi 


father^ 

thy 

death after 

whatever 

property 

dbarHl 

majbi 

milSgi, 

wa ibbi 

L d§-de.* 

Bap-ni 

ddn8 


land tO'tne voill-be-gvoen^ that novo give* The-father-hy the^tvoo 
l6ndn-kd ap“ni maya bat-di. ThOrS din pichhg 

8ons‘to hie-ovon property fca8-divided-{and-)given. A~fevo day8 after 

chhota bhal ap*na sara mal le*k6 par-des^mS 

the-younger brother hie-own all property taken-having foreign-land-into 

cbalargaya, dr wabi bad-massl-mi ap*na nawa kbowan laga. Jib 

voent-avoayt and there evil-conduct-in hut-ovon goods to-loee began. When 

sara dban sapa^-gay^, to us des-ml babot thada ka} para^ 

all property wae-spentt then that country-m very mighty famine tofall 

laga ; to o garib bo-gaya. Pbir un-n8 us d&s-kg dk 
began ; then he poor became. Then him-by that country-of one 

manas-settl ja-kar nok*ri magi. To us m^as-ni usi 

man-to gone-having eervice wa8-prayed-foi\ Then that man-by ae-for-him 

jangal-mi ap'ne sur cbugawa^-ki-khattar bbeja. Pbir u^ 

foreet-in hie-ovan swine feeding-off or it-voas-sent. Then to-him 

it*ni bbuk lag! ki jo gbM pat sur kba-tbd 

80 -much hunger-by voas-attached that what grass leaves the-swine eating-were 

un-bi-tS ap“na pet bbaran-ko tayar tba ; or kisi manas*ni usS 

ihem-uMh his-oion belly filling for ready he-was; and any man-by to-him 

kbaRd-ko nabi diya. Jib u^ kucbb soddbl al, to us-nS 

eating-for not was-given. When to-him some sense ' came, then him-by 

ap*9d man>m6 kaha, * mdr6 bap>ke dborg babot nokar bS, dr 
his-own mind-in it-was-sai^, * my father-qf near many servants arSt and 
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wahi 

there 


kuchh 

anything 


gliata 

wanting 


nah? 

not 


he ; 
is; 


or 


me 

I 


IS 

thi% 


Or 

pap 

ein 


near went. 


When 

bap-n? 


he 


use 


dOs-me bhukkha 
country-in hungry 
dhorO ja3 

near {will-)go 

tgrO rub'm 
qf-thee before 

be^ kuhaya-ja3. 
eon called-I-may-he. 

ap*ne bap-ks 
hia-own fatherof 

dur raha-tha, 

hia-own father-of homefrom far-off remained-waa, 

dOkha Or daya bhl a-gal. DO;-ke 


maru-hi. Mi 

ab 

u^h-ke 

ap'ne 

bap-kO 

dying-am. I 

now 

ariaen-having 

my-own 

father-of 

usi kahiga 

ki, “ 

0 bap, ] 

mi Khuda-kc Or 

to-him I-will-aay 

that, “ 

O father, by-me Ood-of and 

kara-ho. Ab me 

asa uah? 

raha 

ki tera 

been-done-ia. Now I 

auch not 

remained 

that thy 

Majhi ap*]^ 

nOkar 

kar-lO.” * 

0 

uth-kc 

Me thy-own 

aervant 

appoint.** * 

Me ariaen-having 

dhOre gaya. 

Jib 0 ap*ne 

bap-ke 

ghar-te 


tab us-ke 

then hia father-by aafor-him it-waa-aeen and pity alao came, Mun-having 


us-ki kOli bhar-ll. Or puch*kara, Or us-ka chumbha 

him-of embrace waa-filled-and*takent and he-wae~kiaaedt and him-of kiaa 

liya. To . lOnde-ni kdha, ' * O bap, mi Khuda-ke rub*ru 

waa-taken. Then the-aon-by it-waa-aaid^ ‘ O father, by-me Ood-of before 

Or t€ro rOb*ru pap kiya-he. Mi ab asa nahl! raha jo 

and thee-of before ain been-done-ia. I now auch not remained that 

tSra beta kuhaya-jaS.* Phir bap-ni ap*ne nOk*^-se kaha 

thy aon called-I-mdy-be* Again thefather-by hia-own aervanta-to it-waa-aaid 

ki, * sari-mi achchhO latte is lar*ke-kO parhao, Or us-ki ag*li-mi 

tJiaf, * all-in good clothea thia aon-to clothe, and hia finger-on 

guntthi Or p§r-mi jutta parhaO ; Or ek thada bah*da l&-ke 

a-ring and feet- on ahoea clothe ; and one fine calf brought-having 

katO. Ham khSgO Or khusi mauawi. Yu mOra 

alaughter. We ahall-eat and merriment ahall-oelebrate. Thia my 

lOuda mar-gaya-tha, Or ab ji-gaya ; Or khOya-gaya-tha, Or ab 

aon dead-gone-waa, and now cdive-went ; and loat-gone-waa, and now 

mil-gaya-he.* Or apas-mi khusi karan lagO. 

fotmd-gone-ia.* And themaelvea-among merriment to-make {they-)began. 


Or bada bhai jangal-mi tha. Jab jaugal-ti ghar-ke 

And the-elder brother for eat-in waa. When foreat-from houae-of 

dhOrO aya to uu-ni nachan gavra^-ki waj sun!. Phir 

near he-came then him-by dancing ainging-qf aound waa-heard. Then 

un-ni Ok uOkar-kO bula-kar pdchchha kl, * ya ke bat 

him-by one aervant-to called^having it-waa-aaked that, *thia what -matter 

hot* NOkar-ni usS kaha ki, ‘tOra bhai ghari 

ia f * The-aervant-by to-him it-waa-aaid that, * thy brother to-the-houae 

yOL. IX, PAKT L 2 » 2 
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aya-he, dr tera bhai jlta-hua chala-aya ; us-ki khusl-mi terd 

cotne-U, and thy brother alwe-heen arHved ; thie-of happineae-in thy 

Mp-ni bahMa kata-he.* It^nl bat sii^-kd bada 

father^hy calf slaughter ed^ie' So^nmch talk hea/rd'having the^elder 

bhai chhoh-mi a-ke ghar8-mi naliY gaya. Phir us-ke bap>n8 

brother wi'ath-iu come-having house-into not voent. Then hie father-by 

bahar a>k6 iisi kaha, * tu. bhitar chal/ Phir un*iie 

outside covne-hacvng torhvni it-was-said^ * thou vneide go* Then himdty 

bap-kd jubab diya kl, * m§ ghaDd diu8-sd terl tahal 

the-fdther^to attswer was-given that, * I many dayefrom thy service 

karQ, dr kadi tere hokm-bina kdl kam nahU kara ; to 

dOt and ever thy order-tvithout any work not was-done ; yet 

phir-bhl ib*ld majhe ek bak*ii-ka bachcha bhl nab? diya, 

again^even nov>up~to to-me one she-goat-of yowng-one even not was~given, 

jisd mi kat-kd ap‘ne yard-ka notta do. Par jib 

which I slaughtered-havmg my-ovon friende^of fetsst I-may-give. But when 

yu tera ldu4a aya, jiu-ui t§ra dhan kafSchanyi-mi khd-diya, 

this thy son comet whomrby thy fortune harlota-among waa-wasted^away, 

td is-kl khattar thada Ibah'^da mar-diya.* Phir bap-ui 

then thia-one^of for the-Jine calf waa-kUled* Again ^thefather-by 

badd bhai-ti kaha ki, * arah Idndd, tu dhur-ti mdrd dhOrd 

elder brother^to it~waa-aaid that, * O aon, thou long-from my near 

raha*he, 0 jd mera hd sd-hl tdra he. Phir nyS 

remained-art, and what mine ia that-very thine ia. Yet thua 

chahaiyd kl ham mil-kd Sadi kai^; tdra bhai 

it-behoved that we united^having rejoicing should-make ; thy brother 

mara-hua, jl-gaya ; dr khdya-gaya-tha, dr ab mila-he.* 

dead^waot alive-went ; and lost-gone-wasy and now found-ia* 
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Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

VSSKACULAS HiNDOSTAnL 

Distbict, Meebttt. 

Specimen 11. 

A FOLK-SONG. 

■(Sis JMm BrUhmavt.) 

»ie! nnm 

^5? 1 

^ ftrex 

WV 

fira-aiPIT ^ R# H 


R!«r-% ^ ^»in 1 

•N* 

HT-*ra g»in II 

’itra'-iF 

Nitl giflRI <1^1 1 


II 


^ ^ I 

^ firer «irOT-^ 

ftra-arnrr ^ ii 

^ wnr Tin^ 

^ ^ f^-»P!IT 1 

^ im TO-»i 

ftft RIT5-«ft »irai II 

^ ftrai 

O N9 

^IT*I-*rfT IPf RUmi 1 

N^-t f»ra%-^ % 

TWt iiht ’fiTwrr II 


^T9r-% R(T% »»|^l 

* ftrar 

fira-^rnn ^ Rf ii 


’wrat ^piw 1 


Rftir flpn% II ' 

?T ftliRST 

'Rrt isn% 1 

^ sgtft »n% li 

nf«w^ »wb! 

»it»i rt I 

<K 

* ftrwi 

fira-flinFi ^ R# II 
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^ TO if#f ^Am II 
^ tiTf^ ^-^-% m'^nx I 

TO-% ^%-^ift mt <Syi^«TT n 

^ ftra-THT wn ^gpT-^ ^ I ' 

* f^-^rmr ^ ^ ii 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Vbrnaculab Hind6stan!. Distbiot, Mbbbitt. 

Specimen II, 

A FOLK-SONG. 


(Sis MOm, Brdhman.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

dhakko khata phire bharama-kS ? 

Why pushes eating toanderest-thou deluded^having-hecome 0-pony t 

Jo likha ^arama-ka mila*jaga ghara bat^Q. 

What written fate-qf toUl-be-got at-home sitting, 

KyO sira*pe jata bSdha-ke bldha-lal chundya ? 

Why head-on matted-hair tied-haoing hindest-thou a-top-knot t 

YhS sikai^ munda iniSda-ke mara-gaya mimdya. 

Sere hundreds head shaved-having died ascetics. 

£y8 diya kakha-mi tumbi kuttaka kundya P 

Why wcts-placed armpit-in gourd mace cup ? 

Ky8 muha-kg cbg,}a lapgta bana-gaya X^ndya P 

Why mouth-of fine-cloth having-wrapped hecamest^-thou) a-Jain? 
Dila sapha nahl to tuma ho nlkhattu. 

Heart clean not then you are worthless. 

Jo likha karama-ka mila-jaga ghara bat^@. 

What voritten fate-of will-be-got at-home sitting, 

Ey8 bhasama ramawe kyS orhe* mriga*chhala ? 

Why ashes dost-thou-put why dost-thou-wear deer-skin f 
Ky8 pahara kanth9,-ml phirg katha-kl mala P 

Why wearing neck-on dost-thou-wander wood-of necklace ? 

£y8 phuka>ph6ka-ke kiya aga*ix^ha tana kala P 
Why burnt-burnt-having was-made fire-in body black T 
Prabhu'Sg milane>ka hg gka pantha nlrala. 

Ood-with meeting-of is one path separate. 

Gaphalata-ka parada khola-dg kang mattu I 

Negligenee-of the-veil open 0-one-eyed vain-one I 

Jo likha karama-ka mila-jaga ghara battfi. 

What written fate-of will-be-got at-home sitting. 
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Ky«3 udii awaja-sg ja-ke alakha jagawS ? 

Why high voice-uoith gone-having God dost-thou-awaJcen ? 

O s6w6 to phira kuna j^ane paw6 ? 

He sleeps then again who to-awaken is-ahle ? 

Til baja-ke chimata kisa-ku gliOra sunawS ? 

Thou sonnded-having tongs whom a-voice art-thou-cawsing-to-hear 
O ghata-ghata-kl sunata-he, boda nyShl gSwS. 

He heart-heart-of {-voice) hearing-is, reda thus-even sings. 

Magana*ki taryl mSga, utani-ke maitu ! 

Ashing-of the-manner asky barren-tcoman-of 0-vain-one I 

Jo likha karama-ka mila-jagS ghara battQ. 

What written fate-of will-he-got at-home sitting. 

Jo pawgga sO ghara bethe-hi pawega. 

What thou-ioiU-get that at-home sitting-even thou- wilt-get. 

Bana-bana-ke bhatake-se kuclilia ]id,tba nahf awega. 
Vorest-forest-of wandering-from anything hand not will-come. 

Jo sata-ki inibanata kara-kara-ke kliawega, 

Who truth-of labour done-done-having will-eaty 
Usa-ke b§re-kO alakha para laghawega. 

Him-of the-raft God across will-take-over. 

Kahe Sisa-Rama mOre laga gyana-ka chattii. 

Saifh Sis-JRdm mine became knowledge-of the-play thing. 

Jo likha karama-ka mila«jdga ghara battQ. 

What written fate-of will-be-got at-home sitting. 


In the above the word battS is altered, for the sake of rhyme, from batfhtf, i.e. 
baiphUf a Rajasthani form of the conjunctive participle. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Why, thrust here and there, dost thou, O horse, wander about in illusion ? That 
which is written in thy fate, will come equally certainly to thee, though thou sit at 
home. 

Why dost thou tie up thy matted hair, why dost thou bind the topknot (of a 
faqlr) ? In this world have hundreds of shaveling ascetics shaved their heads and died. 
Why boldest thou under thine arm the ascetic's gourd and mace and cup ? Why 
wrappest thou (an insect-strainer of) fine cloth before thy mouth, and becomest 
thou a Jain ? If the heart be not clean then art thou worthless. That which is written 
in thy fate will come equally certain to thee, though thou sit at home. 

Why dost' thou cover thy body with ashes, and why dost thou wear the ascetic's 
deer-skin ? Why dost thou wander about with a wooden rosary around thy neck ? 
Why dost thou torture thyself, and burn thy body black in the “fire ? There is but one- 
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and one only path for finding the Lord. O one-eyed Vain One, tear the veil of ignorance 
from off thy faoe. That which is written in thy fate will come equally certain to . theo» 
though thou sit at home. 

Why with loud cries dost thou endeavour to awaken the Invisible One? If He 
^ileeps, then who is there who can awaken Him ? When thou soundast thy tongs, to 
/whom art thou addressing thy cries ? It is the voice of each heart that He hcareth, as 
j is sung in the Vedas themselves. O thou Vain One, Somof a Barren Woman, ask thou 
j 'the manner of asking. That which is written in thy fate will come equally certain to 
theo, though thou sit at home. 

What thou wouldst get, that wilt thou get if thou sit at home. Naught will come 
to thee from wandering through the forests. Who eateth the fruit of lionest labour, 
his raft will the Invisible One guide over the ocean of existence. Saith Sis-Ram, ‘ to 
mo hath fallen the (excellent) toy of knowledge. That which is written in my fate will 
come equally certain to me, thouglt I sit at home.’ 


VOt. IX, PAET i. 
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[No. 3.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINOL 

ySKNACTJLAB HiNBOSTAnI. DISTRICT, MeBRXTT. 

Specimen III. 

A FOLK-TALE. 

(G* JDiunpier, JEsq»s I»C»8; 1899») 

S 

^ wi-^ ^ Rff ilfl nnw Et3«n4 i wftn 

im w ^ TW-TST I flTTO-^ Eh^-if 

»iiTT wp» * ^ «iT»i »r#tTt ^-if i wiw # sn% 

# 3N ^ I ftpf '3w-3r ^ ^nw iln 

^ 3K % I ^ fW RT % I ^ WtRit-if fR?I ^ 

fqnr wq% RR-RIT ^ RRTRT RT*% I ftiR RR^ RTET ^ RT^.ir 
RIRT ^ RaB^-RTI ?R RT-% RfifR^ ftaRlRIRT I 

^EF Rff RTET RRT ^ TP# RT-Rf RIRT-^ #T ^ TFT RfF RTRT I 

#^-if RITT # filRT-# RI Rt,fiT-# RIR Rf t I gR #RFRFT TTt I 

-- ■■ __ 

TO II 

ftR ?Tt TO ^ «IRT 

RR ftfRFT RFTF #T R#R R^ ^RIRF RTT-RI RIT f® RFR^ TTR-if 
%-% RFRRT-% fRIRf-% R#-’# ftFRIR RRRT-RT r 4 I RTTRT lRt%-% 
R3-ft RIRRT-# tRF RFT-T%^ I RRFRT-^ # #TRR-# Rfr# RTfl 
#-T#-% I RIW-^ ##-n gRPr # R #^RTR R# RR%-f[-Rf RF 
RFR^ #RR RTt-% I ftFR RR Rft>#-if RITT # RFF^RTRIR fft RFR-Rf 
RFRRIT T^-% 1 RI^-R RiT-if RT-Rl RTRT # R# RRFT Rrff 

RT^ # ## TlTf gir ? I #R#[4f RTET # RF^ RRFT RT# 
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^ ^ fmi I ^ irff ^rrar ^ 

^ 1 fhcRnsT-^ ^ mr^mr m ^im ^ ^ mm 
wr ^m fipH’-^rr i ^ m mm ii 


TOL. IX, VAKT 1. 


2ot 
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[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. , Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Vernacular HindostAnI. 


District, Meerut. 


Specimen III. 

A FOLK-TALE. 


(G, H. Xfampier, JEsq*, I.C»8.f 1899.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek din Ak*bar Bad*sa*ni Bir*l)al-ti puclichha, ‘ O Bir^hal, 
One dap Akbar ihe-Emperor-hy Birbaldo it-was-asked, * O Birbat, 

tu hami l)a|ad-ka dudli la-de« or naliT teri klial ka4h*wai jagi*’ 

thou to-tne bullock-of milk bringy and not thy skin flayed shall-go* 

Bir*bal"ki5 bahot raKj hua or huntar an*ke ap*n6 

Birbal-to great anxiety became and therefrom come'haomg his-own 

gharQ jiar-raba. Bir*bal-kl l6ndi-ni ap'nc man>mi kaha 

in-house lay-down. Blrbal-of daughter-by her-ovm mind-in it-was-said 

ki, * aj to mgra bap bab6^ soch-mi para-he. Aj kg 

that, * today indeed my father great anxiety-in fallen-is. Today who 

jane is-ka ke dhab hua.* Jib un-ng ap'ng bap-kn 

knows this-man-of what manner became.* Then her-by her-own father-to 


puclichha, ‘ 

arg bap. 

aJ 

tgra 

ke 

dhab he?* Bir"bal-nii 

it-was-inquired, ‘ 

0 father. 

today 

thy 

what manner is ? * Birbal-by 

kaha ki, 

‘ beti, 

kuchh 

na 

he.’ 

Pher londi-ni 

it-was-said that. 

‘ daughter. 

anything 

not 

is* 

Again the-daughter-by 

puclichha kl, 

‘ pita, 

ap*ng 

manuka 

bhed 

batana chah*yg.’ 

it-was-oMked that, 

, 'father. 

thy-own 

mind-of 

secret 

to-show is-necessary* 

Jib un-ni 

kaha 

ki. 

Bad'sa-ne 

kaha ki, “ ko*to 


Then him-by it-was-said that, ‘ the-Emperor-by it-was-said that, either 

ba}ad-ka dudh la-de, nab? tajbi k6lhu*mi pil*waSga.” 

bullock-of milk bring, {gr-)not thee the-mill-in I-ah all-cause-to-be-pressed.** 

Morg'ti kuchh nahl kalia gaya, or hammi>bhar*kg a,ya*b3, or 

3Ie-by anything not said went, and agreed-having come-I-am, and 

kucbii rah nahf patta.* Londl-ng kaha ki, * pita-ji, 

any way not I-{am-)getting.* The-daughter-by it-was-said that, * father. 
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ya to kuchh-bhi bat n5 he. Turn b6-phikar raho.* 

this ind*^,d any-eoeu thing not w. Thou voithout^anxiety remain,* 

Bir*bal utli khara hua. 

Blrhal haoing-ariaen atanding-up became. 

Kher, jib tar*ka hua, to us londi-ue ke knnn kara, ki 

^^elly when dawn became ^ then that girl-hy what deed waa-done, that 
ap na sab singar kara Or bahot achchhl pusak pahar-ke, 

her-own all adormnent waa-made and very good dreaa put-on-haning. 

Or kuchli kap*re hath-mS le-ke, Bad*sa*ke kile»k§ aiye-kn 

and aome clothes hand-into taken-having, the-Bmperor-of fort-of before-to 

likar Jam"na-i)ar gai. B{id“8a kile-par chadh-ko 

coming-out the-Jamna-to went. The-Bmperor the-fort-on mounted-having 

Jain"na-kl . sol kar-rahe-the. Ak'bar-ni dekha ki Bir'bal ki 

the-Jamnd-of aurvey making- waa. Akbar-by it-waa-aeen that Blrbal-of 

lOudi latte dliO-rahi-ho. Bad*sa«ne lOndi-tS puchchha 

the-daughter clothes waahing-ia. The-Bmperor-by the-girl-from it-waa-aaked 

ki, ‘ e lOndi, aj kyo tar*ke-hi-tarak lattO dhOwan 

thatf ‘ O girl, today why very-early-in-the-morning . clothes to-waah 
ai-he?* Jib us lOndi-ng kaba ki, ‘Bad’sa, fij 

come-art-thon ? * Then that daughter-by it-waa-aaid that, ‘ Emperor, today 
mere bap-ke lar*ka liua-he. * Bad*8a-n6 cbh0h-m6 a-ke 

wjy father-to son haa-been* The-Bmperor-by wrath-in come-haeing 

kaba ki. ‘ ari londl, bhala, kahl inar*dQ-k§ bhi lOndo bOte 

it-waa-aaid that, * O girl, well, ever men-to also aona being-born 

sune-hi.’ LOndi-nO kaba, ki, ‘ Bud’sa, bhala, kahf balad-ke 

heard-are* The-girl-by it-waa-aaid that, ‘ Bmperor, well, ever htdlock-of 

bhi dudb hOta suna-be ? ’ Jib BM'sa-kn kucbb bOl nahi aya. Or 
also milk being heard-iaf* Then the-Bmperor-to any talk not came. And 

lOndi-kS kab-diya ki, ‘ tar^ke-hi-tamk Bir'bal-kS kacbah^ri-nii 

the-girl-to it-waa-ordered that, ‘ early-in-the-moi'ning Blrbal court-into 

bhfij-de.’ 
send* 

Bir'bal tar*ke-lii kacbab*ri-i»? Bad*sa-ni 

Blrbal early-in-the-morning the-court-in went. The-Bmperor-by 

puchchha ki, * Bir*bal, laya balad-ka dudh ? * Bir*l»al-ng 

it-waa-aaked that, ‘Blrbal, broughteat{-thou) bullock-of milk?' Blrbal-by 

kaba ki, * Bad*sa, salamat, mi to kal 

it-waa-aaid that, * Emperor, peaoe{-be-unto-thee), by-me indeed yesterday 

tar‘ke-hi lOndi-ke bath bbej-diya-tha.’ Bad*sa-kn 

in-the-morning the-daughter-of hand{-hy) {it-)8ent-waa.* The-Bmperor-to 

kuchh bol na aya. 
any talk not ca/me. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Ono day the Emperor Akbar told Birbal to bring him some bullock’s milk, * other' 
wise,’ said he, * I shall liavo you flayed alive.’^ Filled with anxiety as to how he was to- 
comply >vith this order, Birbal went home and lay down on his bed. His daughter 
wondered at his condition, and asked him what was the matter. * Nothing,’ said he. She 
persisted in enquiring the secret cause of his evident trouble, and at length he said to 
her, * the Emperor has ordered me to bring him some bullock’s milk, ** or else,” says he, 
** I’ll have you squeezed in an oil-press.” I had no reply to make, and I have come 
home after having accepted the task.’ Said she, * Father, this is a matter of very slight 
importance. Don’t worry about it.’ So Birbal got up and went about his daily 
business. 

Well, early next morning, what did this girl do but dress herself up in all her 
ornaments and fine apparel, and carry a lot of soiled clothes down to the bank of the 
Jamna, where it flowed below the Emperor’s fort. The Emperor was taking a walk on 
the battlements and saw Birbal’s daughter washing clothes in the river. *My girl,’ 
said he, * why have you come out to wash clothes so early in the morning ? ’ * Your 
Majesty,* she replied, * because my father was brought to bed of a son this morning.*^ 
This made the Emperor angry, and he cried, * you impudent girl, well, upon my word, 
who ever heard of men having babies ? * She answered, * well, upon my word, your 
Majesty, who ever heard of bullocks giving milk ? ’ The Emperor had no reply to make 
to this retort, so he simply told her to tell her father to come to court the first thing the 
next morning. 

Early next morning Birbal appeared in court, and the Emperor asked him if he had 
brought the bullock’s milk. Ho replied, * your Majesty, peace be upon you, I sent it 
yesterday by my daughter’s hand.’ The Emperor had no reply to make to this. 


* The procedure of this operation is to pat the euffeier into an oil'preu, and eqneeze him ont of hie skin. Hence 
Bfrbare referenoe to it later on. Birbal; as coort-jester, should have made some witty rotort, and thus ^ot out of the diffiottlty,- 

HU readj tongue feiled him on this occaeion. 
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The language of the District of Muzaffarnagar is practically the same as that 
of Meerut. This will be evident from the following specimens, one of which is a portion 
of the Parable, while the other is a folk-tale. 

[ No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


VbRNACUIAR HlNBdSTlNi. 


District, Huzaffarnaoar. 


Specimen I. 

froi ^ ^ ^ I ftw ??wr 

^ ^ ^ ^l| Nit ^ HN Nf51 NR-t NT gTINt-iF 

• Os, 

NTIT NNI NlT Vf-# NNNT I ftlN Vf tiT 

HTO isTN-ir wr-ftrar ftw nh grrar-lf ntri iw-Prar tR tlr ^ 

tt-ftNT I ftW-Nlf NTT NNt Wl TRT | NH-t NNt 

ttf-if ^ 1 Nt Nf NINNI 4t NNT tRwf- 

% ^ ^-¥ NN-H NNIT ^ NT-^ I W ^ Nt tl t tm 1 ftlN 

tNT NNT ftPlt ^NRf-s|^ ttfl flRf-V NT 

if ^ I if N3-t N<l% NI'InI NT NN-% N^ % 

NP^if NNNTN ^ NT Nfl W Ntfl I IN if fN NiNI 

srff TNT NNtn i?T I ^ W^NTNNNTM 
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[ No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Yebnagulab Hindustan!. Distbici', Mvzaffabnagab. 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek yad*mi-ke do bette the. Un-m?-te chhottg-ne bfippu-te 

One man-of two sons were. Them-in-Jroni the^younger-hy tlie-father-to 

kaha ak, • bappu, jon-sa hissa mal-me-te mere bSte 

it-was-said that^ * father y whatever share property -mfronh my in-share 

awe-ho oh mujhe d©.* Jib us-ne mol unhi bst diya,. 

is-coming that to-me give.* When him-hy property to-them dividing was-given, 


chhotte 

botte-nS 

thor© din 

paclihe sab 

kattha 

kar-ke 

dilr 

the-yonnger 

son-by 

orfew days 

afte\ 

r all 

together 

made-having distant 

mulak-mi 

chala-gaya, 

Or 

whi-si 

ap'na 

• mal 

luch*pan©“me 

ootmtry-into 

it-was-gone-away, ( 

and 

there 

his-own 

property 

debauchery-in 

kho-diya. 

Jib-ji oh 

Sara 

kharach-rae 

a-liya. 

jib us 

was-w€tsted-away. 

When that 

dll 

expenditure-in was-brought. 

then that 

mulak-me 

kaJ 

par-giya. 

or 

oh 

1)hukka 

ho-giya. 

Jib-ji us , 

eowntry-in 

famine 

fell. 

and 

he 

hungry 

• became. 

Then that 

mulak*mi 

©k 

sahukar-ke 


ja 


laga. 

Us-ne 

cottntry-in 

one 

rich-man-to 


going 

got-himself -engaged. 

Him-by 


&'p*de khetto-mi sOr chugawan bhejja. Usft yah chah*nri tid 

his-own fields-in swine to-feed he-was-sent. To-him this desire wae 

ak, ' jhn-al chhol*k3'ne aur kh3-h§ un-te ap*na pdt 

that, ‘ whatever hmks swine are-eating those-with my-own belly 

bhar*lS.* Wi bhi use ko ne deta. Jib 8ddlu*mi 

I-may-fill* Those even to-him anyone not medrto-give. Then sense-in 

a-ke koha ak, ‘ m©r© bappu>k© kit*n© 

come-having it-was-said{-by-him) that, * my father-qf how-many 

nauk*i:^‘ka rotti mili-hi, ar mi bhukka mari. Mi u^*ke 
servants-to bread is-given, and I hungry die. I arisen-having 
ap'ric bappu dhoxe jaQga ar us-s© kahiga, ** h© bapph, mi 

my-own father neat will-go and him-to will-say, ** O father, by-me 

As*man-ki ar tgrS liajur-ki ban khata kari, ib mi is 

B-eavenrof and thy prrsence-of great sin was-done,- now I this-for 
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joga nahf 

raha 

ak 

tera 

betta kuhau. Mujhd 

ap'j^b 

toorthy not remained 

that 

thy 

son I-may-he-called. Me 

thy-Qwn 

nauk*rS-m6-te 

6k-ki 

dhal 

bana.’* * 



aervants-inrfrom 

one-of 

like 

make.** * 




2 H 


roth IX, PART I. 
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[No. 5.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


VERNACUIiiLR HiNDOSTAXi. 


District, Muzaffarxaoar. 


Specimen II. 

A EOLK-TALE. 

I I ^ W I TOlt 

I TR %-f^ ^ ^ VRC-^ TOri wrfti 

^ ?Tt I 5 r-^ ^ ^ Ttm-^ 

^ ^ ^it^cTT-% I «r-^ T^cTT ^ 

TW ^RTT«ft ^ TOri-^ Wt^-% ^ ^TPf I ¥1% Tt^ 

^ ^ ?EPinft ^-^rar q^-t%Rn i ^ir^t 

'3«i ^ 1^“^ M'S “^i^i-v I >1^15 ^'si 
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Central Croup. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


Vernacular Hind5stAnI. 


District, Muzapparnagae. 


Specimen II. 


A EOLK-TALE. 


Ek 

One 

jangal-me 

foi'est-in 

gaya. 

he-toent. 

miitthl 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

sakari chhotte mSli-ko bassanh*mi tliorl matbal 

hunter small mouth-of vessel-in sotne stoeelnieal 


bolla«bolld. dharySya. Ek 

silently placed. One 


ghal-ke 
put-having 
Dhorg 
Near 


Matbai 

Sweets 

bhar-kS 


dckkhl. 

he-saw. 

mathai 


fist filled-having sweets 


. Jibhl 
Then-even 

kadh“nl 

to-take-out 


bandar* ue us-ne dekh-liya. 
mbnkey-by that was-seen. 

bassanh-inS hath de-diya, or 

vessel-in hand was-put, and 

chahl. Ib-ja likVe, to 

desired. Now it-may-come-out, then 


kis dhal 


lik'rd. 

Na-to 

bartan*ka 

muh chaura 

what manner 

it-may-come-out. 

Not-either vessel-of 

mouth wide 

hotta-hai, dr 

na 

oh 

mutth! 

kriol*ta-he. 

Na to 

oh lobh-te 

hecomesy and 

not 

he 

fist opening-was. 

Not either 

he avarice-from 

hat'ta. 

na 

to 

use 

akal 

rasta batati. 

ak mlthai*n& 

would-icithdraWy 

not 

or 

to-him 

wisdom 

a-way would- telly 

that sweets 

chhor-de. 

or 

ap'ui 

jan 

bachawe. 

Hotte-hotts 

he-may-give-upy 

and 

his-own 

life 

he-may-save. 

Becoming-becoming 

yah hua 

ak 

V 

sakari 

a-gaya, 

bar bandar 

pakar-liya. 


this became that the-humsman arrived^ 

Netham yahi hal un loggS*pe h6, 
Exactly this 


par-jatte-he. 

falling-are. 

le-jatta-hfi. 

takes-away. 


un 

state those people-on is^ 
Akhlr-mi unhi bara sakari 
Lact-at them great huntsman 


and the-monkey was-captured. 

mal-ko ldbh*mi 

property-of covetousness-in 
maut giraph'dar kar*ke 
death caught made-having 


36 

who 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A hunter once put some sweetmeats into a vessel with a narrow mouth, and quietly' 
laid it down in the forest. A monkey saw it and w'ent up to it. He saw the sweets 

VOI.. IX, FART I. 3 B X 
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inside and at once put his hand in. He took a fistful and tried to pull his hand out. 
Come out it must, but how was it to come out ? Neither would the mouth of the vessel 
become wider, nor would he open his fist. He wouldn’t give up his greediness, nor did 
his wits tell him to give up the sweets and save his life. In process of time the hunter 
arrived, and caught the monkey. 

This is exactly the fate of those people who fall into the pit of covetousness. In 
the end the Great Huntsman, Death, catches them and takes them away. 


It is unnecessary to give any example of the Vernacular HindostSrnI of Sah§.ranpur. 
It is the same as that exhibited in the preceding specimens. The only peculiarities 
which I have noted are the use of the word har for * and,’ and the less frequent occur- 
rence of doubled consonants. 

Similar remarks apjdy to the dialect of the Dun proper in Dehra Dun District. In 
Jaunsar-lBawar the language is an altogether different one, — JaunsSri, a dialect of 
Western Pahari. The number of speakers of Vernacular HindostS^ni in these two 
districts is — 

Saharanpar .... ...... .' 970,000 

Dehra Dtin ... ......... 90,000 
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WESTERN ROHILKHAND. 

To the cast of the Upper Doah, across the Ganges, lies Rohilhhand. The dialect 
of Eastern Rohilkhand is Braj BhS.kha and will he subsequently dealt with, — vide 
pp. 312 flF. Western llohilkhaud includes the State of Ilampur and the two districts of 
Moradabad and Bijnaiir. Here the dialect is Hindustani, and the Vernacular is much 
nearer the literary form of that speech than even the dialect of the Upper Doab. In fact 
the only difference is a slight bx'oadcniiig of the pronunciation, by Avhich a final d becomes 
OM, and a final e becomes ai. I have also noted the occasional use of kw instead of ko as 
the sign of the Accusative-Dative, and the common instrumental in S, as in hhukhot by 
hunger. In other respects the dialect of Western Koliilkhand does not differ from 
literary Hindostani. This will bo evident from the following extract from the version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which comes from Bijnaur. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Vernacular HindOstAni. District, Bijnaur. 

tpif ft ^ ^ I ftr ft 

^ ^ ffe f I IW '3^-% iTO-f frf-vt 

I ft% ff»r «n^ ftzx %^T ^ xnf ^-fft 

»t?tr ’^k ^ ’tnt »tm ^ qra fit 

siff TTt I w wft ^tra xrai fnm ftit ^nn i 

?w ^ xiTO »raT i fwT-if 

^?:iSt I gr '3»r ft x3t-^ ft^-f?t 

^<isiT ^ »xTm ^ fti ^ giw *iff fm i ftsr flw 'ro-fft 
'«nt ?w ^-st ftnr kr aR ^ 5 x 1 -% ftitefT-ft ^T%-ft 

% ^ gr Tfm-% ^ if 1 if flR 

m^nr H 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Ek ad'ml-ke do bete the. TJn-in6-sc chbote-nc bap-se 

One man-of two aona were. Them-in-from tlie-yownger-hy the-father-to 

kaha ki, * jO-kucbh mere bisse-kl cbij hai mujhO bat-dc.’ 

it-waa-aaid thaty * whatever my ahare-of thing ia to-me dioiding-gice.* 

Tab us-ne us-ke bisse-ka mal bSt diya. There din 

Then him-by hia ahare-of “property having-heen-divided waa-gioen. A-few daya 

bad cbhOta beta sab mal-kQ Ic-kar par-dcs-ko chala-gaya, 

after the-younger aon all property taken-having foreign-land-to went-awayy 

aur wabS sab mal kuchal-mai kho-diya, aur us-kc paa kuchh 

and there all property evil-conduct-in waa-waatedy and him-of near anything 

nahf raha. Us mulk-mai bharl kal paya aur wuli kahgal hun& 
not remained. That country-in heavy famine fell and he indigent to-be 

laga. Tab us des-kc Sk amlr-kg pas chala-gaya. Us>u6 

began. Then that country-of one rich-man-of near he-went. Him-by “ 

ap*ne khgtau-mi suwar cbaran3 bhej-diya. Aur 'wiih un chhil*kau-se, . 
hia-own fielda-in awine to-feed he-waa-eent. And he thoae huaka-with, 
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jo suwar kha-kar chhor-dete, ap*na p6t bhar‘ta, 

which swine having-eaten uscd-to-leace, his-own belly he -used- to- fill. 


aur kol ad*mS iisai 

kuchh 

nabf 


deta. 

Phil- jab 

us-kd 

sudh 

and any man to-him 

anything 

not 

used-to-give. 

Again when 

him-to 

sense 

ai, tab us-ne 

socha 


ki. 

‘ mgrd bap*k3 

l;ahut-sd 

cante, then him-by 

it-was-thought 

thati 

, ‘my 

father-of 

many 

mihantyau-kd khan6-k6 

hai. 

aur 

wuh 

bach 

rah'ta-hai, 

aur 

mai 

labourers-to eating-for 

is. 

and 

that 

saved 

remains. 

and 

I 

bhukhS mar“ta-hn. MaT ap"ne 

bap'kS 

dhdrS 

jaSga.’ 




firom-hunger . dying-atn. I my-own fatlwr-of neaT will-go- 
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AMBALA. 

llie boundary line between Western Hind! and Pafijubi passes through the distinct 
of Ambala. Ta^sils Rupar and Kharar, in the west of the district, speak Panjabi, the 
rest of the district Western Hindi. The frontier between the two languages may bo 
taken as the river Gh.aggar. 

The east of Amhala is separated from Saharanpur by the river Jamna, and the 
language of the Western Hindi tract of the former district differs very slightly from the 
vernacular Hindustani of tlie Upj)er Doah. It has naturally more of a Pafijabi flavour 
as we go west, and moreover, the speech of the lower castes has a stronger tincture of 
that language than that of the rest of the people. 

Por instance, the language spoken round Hera Basi, near the Ghaggar, which is 
called by its speak(‘i*s ‘ FaMr-talh* or the tongue of the country at the foot of the hills, 
has even Panjabi phrases like us-cld, of him, though, on the wliolc, it is distinctly 
Hindostanl. Similarly, a folk-tale from Chachhrauli, which is in the State of Kalsia, in 
the extreme east of the district, although so near to Saharanpur, has the PaSjabi form 
laggiut for ‘ he began.’ This was because the version was in the language of a Chamar 
grass-cutter. 

The average Vernacular Hindostani of the Hindi area of Ambala is, however, on the 
whole remarkably free from Panjabi influence. This will appear from the two sjKJci- 
mens of it wliich I append, viz. a portion of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Sou, 
and a statement made in court by an accused person. I further give the folk-tale men- 
tioned above, which was told at Chachhrauli by a Chamar. 

The district of Ambala includes two portions of the State of Kalsia, and it is con- 
venient to consider the number of speakers of Vernacular Hindostani in the three areas 
together. We must also include some speakers of the same dialect who live in Nizamat 
Panjaur of the Patiala State, which lies close to Ambala city. The number of speakers 
is as follows ; — 

Ambala proper .... ....... 606,500 

Kalsia (Chacbbiiiuli) , . . . • ..... 40,283 

Kalsia (near Dera Basi) 18,933 

Patiala (Panjaur) . . 1.36,500 

ToTAt for Ambala . 702,166 

In the specimens which illustrate the average dialect of Ambala we may note the 
influence of Pafijabi in the use of kihd, for ‘ said not bat^nd^ to divide ; and the 

use of nU or nd to indicate the dative. Amongst other local forms, wo may note dr 
or Ad/’, and ; pach^kdrd^ not pttch‘kdrd, kissed ; wa, in ; rnan-nw, to mo, and the employ- 
ment of an oblique plural in a, not 8, as in ddna-ntt, to both, and several other examples. 
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[No. 7.1 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group* 

WESTERN HINDI. 

VbKNACULAR HiNDOSTANi. DISTRICT, AmBAXA. 

Specimen I. 

ft ft»)^ f I Hsi-Jif-St ft^ ft^-H "iraf 

ftiTT ft fNt ^ ^ fif -% I ft 

«iT«r-f ftff-^ ffw-fw I ft^^ fr-^nTT AWT 

I ^ ’TO-% 'inHT ^nrr ^st- 

1 ftr ^ ’BTO wrr ft-fw *iff ^rra »raT i 
ft ^ f*r fur «tot i ftr tpir 7ra%-% ftsuT ^ 

^niT I ^ Ri4f^K -f ^-ff %rf-ff ^ I 

ft-ff f ^ ftf ftwf-ff ^if-f '3*r-% w:-f i 

OSv. ©V 

tp: ^ ^ w#f %-m I ^ ^ ^ ftf RT 

frit if wi.-w i ^ ^ 

^T^ ^ fm ^ tItt 

^ ^ if # ft? Srr ^z[ i ^ 

Tra-% i ^ ^ ftit i 

m 

f>T ^iff ^ «n: ftit ^ «int-St iir^r ^trax i ft«- 

% ftr >3% ^x^rtiTO ii 


2 1 
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[ No. 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Veenaculab HinsostanI. Disteict, Ambaea. 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

^*iui-ke do chhdk*re th6. Uu-u^-te cbho^ chhdk're-nd 

One man-of two sons %oere. Them~vn-fr(m> the^yoimger son-by 

ap*ne bap-te kiha ki, ‘ mau«n3 jo hissa ghar-ma-t6 awe-h© 

his-own father-to it-imssaid that, * me-to what share house-in-from comes 

oh mera man-nfi bSd-de.* To bap-ne doni-nS bid 

that mine me-to dioiding-gine.' Then the-father-by both-to dividing 

diya. There dini pichchhe oh chh6k*ra dher-sara 

{riches-)were‘given. A-feto days after that hoy heap-all 

jama-kar-ke par-des chala-gaya. Waha us-nc ap“na 

collected-made-hacing a-foreign-land{-to) went-away. There him-by his-own 

sara rup*ya luoh“panya-ini kho-khida-diya. Or jab sara 

aU rupee debauchery-in wt8-lo8t-{and-)frittered-away. And when all 


rup'ya 

barObar 

ho-liya, 

waha 

kal par-gaya. 

'ro pher waha 

tang 

money 

levelled 

became, 

there 

famine fell. 

Then again there 

troubled 

hon 

laga. 

Or 

ek 

tak^re-sc 

• 

jimidar-ke 

nokar 

.ia 

to-be 

he-hegan. 

And 

one 

well-to-do 

landlord-of 

servant 

going 


laga. 

Vn 

jimidar-ne us>no 

ap*ne 

kheia-mi 

.sfiwar 

got-himself -employed. That 

landlord’by him-to 

his-own 

fields-in 

swine 

chaganc bheja. 

Us-ke 

ji-ma 

yu ai 

ki, *jin 

chhoPki-nS 

sSwar 

to-feed 

it-was-sent. Mis 

mind-in 

this came that, ‘ what 

husks 

stoine 


khayi-hi, un-sS ap*na p6t hhar-in/ Par use koi nahf 

are-eating^ those-with my-own belly I-may-fill* But to-him anyone not 

de-tha. To plior us-nS akal ai ki, ‘mere bap-ke kit*ne-hi 

was-gicing. Then again him-to senses came that^ * my father-of howmany-indeed 

nokar roti khayi-he her m© bhuka marS-hfi. Ab mg ap“ne 
servants bread eat and I hungry am-dying. Now I my-own 

bap’ke pas jaQga or us-ng kahiga ki, “ m©re*t© Bab-ka aur 

father-of near will-go and him-to I-will-say that^ **me-hy Ood-qf and 

tSra kasur hua-he. Or ab mg is layak nahl hfi ki 

thee-qf sin has-been-committed. And now I this worthy not am that 
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t§ra beta kuhaS. Man-nS-bbi ap'ne nok‘ro-ma nokar kar-k6 

thy son I-may-be’Called, Me-also thy-own servants-among servant making 

rakb-lS.” * Pher oh wah3-t6 ap‘ne bap Ori chala. Hor oh ajS 

keep** * Again he there-from his-own father towards started. And he yet 

dur tha ki use dekh-ke us-ke bap-ne tarns aya. DOr-kS 

far-off was that him seen-having his father-to compassion came. JRun-having 

jhamphl’pali or use pacJi'kara. 

embrace-was-taken and as-for-him it-was-kissed. 


▼OU JX, PABT £. 
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t No. 8.] 

1NDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Vernacular HindostanI. District, Ahbala. 

Specimen II. 

TnxT ^ ^rT^-% «n?n-«n i 

mfT-^ Wrf Tft- A I ^ ^^4H T?T ^ ^- 

^ I ^ I ^ 

^ ?nff ^ I ^f-w iTift % I qr-^ ▼ i ^ 

•nwqi’-W qrW-ilt f^4^l-fqqi 1% 

«Tnwr-W ’5iT-if ?:v-t i ^ ^ qrw-^ qqrr-fqrar i ^ 

qrq-f^ ^-4 ^kt ^rif ^rir qr i?fT-q i qr ^rrfw % 

if ^TtT?i ^ \ ^ qqi'ii JsiR^if ^rr?q-% ^wiw qpc-fqqr ii 
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[ Na 8.1 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Vernaculab HiNDdSTANi. District, Ahbala. 

Specimen II. 

(Statement in Court of tin aemieed JPerson.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Musammat MahUabl ineri ghar-wall>nu tap ch5tkya dO sal-si5 

Muaammdt Mahtdbl my wife~to fever quartan two yeare-from 

ata>tlia. Gat-ina satya nahf rahi-thi. Pher ek din Musammat 
coming-waa. Body-in strength not remaining-waa. Again one day Muaammdt 

Mah'tabi ghar ga^i kha^kar gir-pari. Us-ke gir-kar 

Mahtdbi {in~)the’houae swooning eaten-having fell-down. Mer-qf fallen-having 
chot lag-gai. Hattha cbakki-ka or lak'riya wabi j>ari-tlii. 

hurt waa-cauaed. The-handle grinding-atone-of and f rewood there lying-were, 

Mi-ne mari nabl bo. Mere gbar-ki orat be. Pber Nauak*n5 

Me-hy struck not ahe-ia. My houae-of wommi she-ia. Again Ndnah-by 

kadawat-sc tbanc-m3 likba-diya ki, ‘ Lekliu or bamarl 

eumity-froni police-atation-in it-waa-got-written-down that, * Jjekhu and my 

cliacbi apas-mi gbar-mi l)ol-rabe-bi.’ Pber mm orat-nH 

aunt each-other-in houae-in speaking-are* Again my wife-to 

tbane-ma bula-liya. Meri orat-nc kab-diya ki, ‘ man-nU mara 

police-atatUm-i/n it-waa-called. My wife-by it-waa-aaid that, * me-to-it struck 

nabl, or na chbeta-be. Yab maJik lie, mi Orat bS.’ Pber bamara 

noti and not it-beaten-ia. This lord is, I wife am* Again our 

tbanedar sahab>nO chalan kar-diya. 

the-police-tergeant adhib-by despatch waa-made. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

My wife, Musammat Mahtabi, had been suffering from quartan ague for two years, 
and had become very weak. One day she fell down in a swoon at the house, and 
was hurt by the fall. There was the handle of a grinding-mill and some fuel lying there. 
I did not beat her, she is my wife. It was Nanak who through enmity reported at 
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the police station that I, Ijfikhu, and my wife, his aunt, were quarrelling at home. 
My wife was thereupon sent for to the police station. She stated that no one had 
beaten her or struck her. That I was her lord and she my wife. The police sergeant 
then sent us off to court. 



The following is a specimen of the dialect of the lower castes of the Ambala district. 
It is a folk-tale told by a Chamilr of Chachhraiili. 

Note the way in which a postposition is added, not to the noun itself, but to an 
oblique genitive, as in chamdr-ke-ne, by a chainar. The dialect is fond of omitting 
aspirates, as in hi for bhi, also ; mnje for mttjhe, to me ; ta for thd, was. 

The sign of the case of the agent is nai, tie or na. Both un-nai and an-nai are used 
for *hy them.’ Y% andyff both mean ‘ thus.’ Fan is ‘five.’ The infiuence of PaSjabi 
is shown in present participles like janda, knowing ; in past participles in id, like laggid^ 
began, dekhid, saw ; and in the use of postpositions, such as ndl, with. 
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[ No. 9.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


Vebnacular HiNDosTlNi. District, Ambala. 

Specimen 

(DIALECT OF LOWER CASTES.) 

fW Wft tf ftwNf 1 

^ ^ nTw ^ t-t I i in# 

^-nf wm I feaif in#w TT-wn i to 

^ wfim Prar wfr wnf ^4 i tn- 

^ If# TOT-# I TO g fw i in n4 Pww 

.nf I fts^ Pf ^-#-5n# WT i*i:-Mi:-fn# i to toto ni# 

nT-Pnn-in i to-# SPjto Pe t-frro ftfror i ## fffr 
## fi# in fPr 1 TO #f af # ffinn Prar i fi Q# 
fc# in Tti I TOT TO-iff froiT-fiftraf-# in-f^ toS ^ tot fi 
^ wff fr# ^ I w i(Pr-nf to i#-# toi i TO-nf in-f^ 
fw ifP: TO-T# TOT n ## TO fi# fr I #f TO# iik-nf 

Cv 

wfron-PiTO TO# WTO TOT I TO nP«-# ^ iwl# fti Pim i 
g^mn ft# ^i#-# i ntw to# TO# TOft TOT-in ft# 
TOR I TO-# TOif:-% m# m# to# tot-^ mt-nra fi fm 

TO Pim in^ I ITO #i #f TOR TOW PtWT I TO#-# TOT# 
TO# WTW-# ltf#-TO TO-Pim I #T ## #IT % I TOW flpTOT 
?i# TO# fnt I If fTOT TOTO I WT ^ WT# TO# I TO 

#T TOW wPwwr #-Tnw wrff If to^t i #f wf^-wr frtw-wi 

# WTWIWT 1 #w-wiil| 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

f 

Vbrnaculab HindostAnI. District, Ambala. 

Specimen III. , 


(DIALECT OP LOWER CASTES.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ikk chamar-kS-iic ap“iii ma-iiu kiha ak§, * inai 

One leather-voor1eer-hy hia-oion mother -to it-was-said that, * I 

ai)"ni bayyar-nS liyau, bai, muje pan s6r khilli de-dg.* 

mtf-own ' vjife bring, O-you, to-me Jive seers parched-maize give.* 

Bas, im-mS-te gaone to. Gari ja-kg dgkhiti 

Enough, them-m-from hard-grains were. Further going it-tcas-seen 

bal-ma dawan laggia. Khilla ur-gaT, gaong 

wind-in to-be-winnowed began. Farched-grains blew-away, hard-grains 

rah-gae. Bas, oli yu kah‘nda cbalia-giya akc, * awS 

remained. Mnough, he thus saying went-on that, * lef-fhem-come 

jai.’ Cbiriya-mai^-iig chhgt-diya ake, * mhari cliinyS 

let-them-go* Bird-catchers-by he-was-beaten that, * our birds 

dag-dl.’ Bas unai puchli'nai laggia, *bbai, 

were-ccmsed-to-Jly-away.* Fnough them to-ask he-began, ‘ brother, 

kikkar kahS ? * Un-nai kiha ki, ‘ lai-lai-jao, ar 

how should-I-say f ’ Them-by it-was-said that, * tahe-tahe-go-away, and 

dliar-dhar-jao.’ Bas, sdhab, gari mar-giya-ta mur*da. • An-nai 

put-put-go.* Enough, sir, further died-gone-was a-corpse. Them-by 

obhgtia ^ ki, * tu bg-sagan bolia, aisl kaho ** aisl kabi 
he-was-beaten that, * thou ill-omen spahest, thus say '* such anywhere 

na bo.” * Bas, oh jS bi kab'nda cbalia-giya, * bai, 

not may-be.** * Enough, he thus also saying went-on, * O-you, 

aisi kah¥ na hoi.* Bab, un-n5 biab-waliya-ne cbbet-diya 

such anywhere not may-be* jdfterwards, him marriage-men-by he-was-beaten 

akg, * y3 kabo, ** bai, aisi bSb-kah¥ ho.” ’ Agge 

that, * thus say, “ O-you, such many-wheres may-be.** * Further-on 

^w-ma lag-rabi-ti ag. Dn-ui[ cbbgt>diya ki * mbarg 

vUlage-in raging-was a-jvre. They thrashed that * {in-)our{-village) 

VOt. IX, P.AHT I. 2 K 
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lag-rahi ag, tii kah&, **aisi sabokahi ho.*** Oh ap'nfi 

raffhiff-is a-Jiret you 8ay, everywhere niayhe.** * He hk-own 

g5w-m5 chalia-giyo ap‘ni sas pas. Bas, sSjh-nQ 

village-into went his-own mother-in-law near. Enough^ evening-in 

use ratSda hoi-giya. llOti-par bulaya, roti khane>u3. 

to-hini night-hlindneaa became. Bread-on he-waa-calledt bread cating-for. 

Sas chup"ki chup^ki laggi us-pa roti pawan. 

The mother-in-law ailently ailently began him-near bread to-put. 

T7n-ne uthai-ke tJiali inari ap“m sas-kg mathe-Diil, 

Hitn-by raiaed-having the-diah waa-atruck hia-own mother-in-law-of head-on, 

bal kutta lag-giya-nal. Bat hoi oh pasab karan 

that a-dog ia-joined-with{-him-in-eating). Night became he water to-make 

giya. Ap“ng-ke baliane ap*nl sas-ke maje-par 

went. Hia-own pretence-under hia-own mother-in-law-of cot{-on)-to 


charh-giya. 

Oh 

boll ‘ kaun hai ? 

> 

Kahan 

laggia 

‘ tcrl chot 

he -climbed. 

She 

apoke * who 

ia?' 


To-aay 

he-began 

* thy hurt 

laggi 

rat. 

Mai 

dokban 

aya.’ 

‘Na 

bettei 

mOre 

wa^-received 

at- night. I 

to-aee 

came.' 

^ No 

aon. 

(o»-) m y {-body) 

nahl laggi-* 

Bas, oh 

kahan 

laggia. 

* jS-tan 

nahl 

mai janda. 

not waa-received.' 

Enough, he 

to-aay 

began. 

‘ thua 

not 

I believing. 

Mere maje 

par 

chhOdi-a, 

tau 

janaga 

f 

ChliOd 

ai. 

My couch 

on leaving-come, 

then l-ahall-know* Leaving 

ahe-camc. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A cobbler once asked his mother for five seers of parched maize, as he wanted to go off 
to bring home his wife. Among what she gave him were some hard, unparohed grains. 
As he went along the wind began to winnow his load, and blow away the parched 
grain, but left the heavy hard ones behind. Not caring a bit, he went along saying, 
‘ let them come, let the n go,’ meaning it -was all the same to him. 

As he went along saying this, whom should ho meet but some bird-catcliers. 
‘ What’s that you’re saying ? ’ said they. ‘ Let them come, let them replied he. 
So they beat him. ‘ That’s not the thing to say to bird-catchers,’ said they, ‘ you have 
let go the birds we caught.’ ‘ I am very sorry,’ said he. ‘ What ahould I say ? * Why, 
you should say, “ catch plenty of ’em, and carry plenty of ’em home,” ’ answered they. 

Well, Sahib, he went along the road saying, ‘catch plenty of ’em, and carry 
plenty of ’em home,’ when whom should he meet but a funeral procession carrying a 
corpse to the burning-place. ‘ Catch plenty of ’em, and carry plenty of ’em home,’ 
says he. Then the mourners gave him a thrashing for using ill-omened language. 
‘ I’m very sorry,* says he, * but what ahould I say ? * ‘ Why, of course,* relied they, 

‘ when you meet a funeral you should say ah, may the like of this never happen 
again.” * 
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So he wont along saying, * ah, may the like of this never happen again,’ and, by 
and bye, he met a wedding party. ‘Ah, may the like of this never happen again,’ says 
he. So they beat him. * What should I say ? * says he. ‘ Why, of eourse,* answered 
they, * when you meet a wedding you should say, “ may this hai)pen over and over 
again.” ’ 

So he went along saying, * may this happen over and over again,’ when he came to 
a village on Are. So the villagers beat him, because he wanted Arcs like that every- 
where. 

At length he got to his mother-in-law’s house. Evening came, and he was moon- 
blind. They called him in to dinner. His mother-in-law put his dinner quietly down 
before him. He thought she was a dog wanting to share his dinner, so he hit her on the 
head with his dish. 

When night fell he had to got up for a certain purpose, and when he came back 
climbed on to his mother-in-law’s bed thinking that it was his own. ‘ Who’s there ? ’ 
said she. Said he, * I am only come to see if you are still sore from the blow I gave 
you.’ ‘ Not a bit, my son,* replied she. Then said lie, ‘ I don’t, believe it. I won’t 
believe it till you got off my bed.’ So she got off. 

(Here the story ends abruptly. I am not certain that I have given the correct 
meaning of the last two sentences. It is the best sense I can make of it.) 


vox* IX, P.\RT 


2 K 
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BANGARO, JAJO OR HARlANT. 

'I'his dialect is spoken in the South-East Fanjab, in the country to the north and 
west of Delhi, on the west of the Jamna. Its habitat is more particularly described 
in the Introduction (pp. 66 ff.)* It is the Vernacular Hindostani of the Upper 
Drvib much mixed with Pafljabi and Rajasthani. ’A full account of its peculiarities 
will bo found in the description of the Bangaru of Eamal which follows. Its most 
proinlAient characteristics are the oblique plural of substantives which (as in Dakhini 
Hindostani) follows PaKjabi and Rajasthani in ending in a, not 5, and tlie employment 
of the Rajasthani verb substantive sU, I am. 
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BANGARD of KARNAL and PATIALA (NIRWANA). 

The Bangaru of Karnal and of the country round Nirwana in Patiala resembles in 
many respects the Vernacular HindostanI of MuzafEarnagar on the other side of 
the river Jamna. On the other hand it has all the typical peculiarities of the mixed 
dialects of the Bastern Panjab. It is in this latter point sharply distinguished from 
the dialect of Ambala, which is the same as that of the Upper Uoab, with a varying 
amount of peculiarities borrowed from PaSijabl. The specimens of Ambala show hardly 
any of the marks which distinguish Bangaru firom the dialect of MuzafEarnagar, such, 
for instance, as the employment of to mean * I am.* The only book describing 
Bangaru that I have seen is Jatu, being some grammatical notes and a glossary of the 
language of the Rohlah Jdts, by Mr. E. Joseph, I.C.S,, which originally appeared in the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (N. S.), Vol. VI (1910), 
pages 693 fE. Pree use has been made of this in writing the present account. The 
following are the main peculiarities of Bangaru which appear in the specimens. 


FEONXTNGIATION. 

The vowel scale is not very definite. Tims wo have hohoM for kahaM, I may be 
called; rehyd for rahd^ remained; jubdh fov jawdb^ an answer; bohat for bahut, much. 
The vowel e and the diphthong ai are freely interchanged. Thus, the postposition of the 
instrumental and -dative, is often written »«», and the postposition of the tlative and 
the ablative is both te and tai. Similarly, the oblique form of the genitive pc^stposition 
is both ke and kai. There is the same preference for cerebral n and I which we have 
noted in the Upper Doab, as in ap’‘tidy own ; hmiMy to be ; kdly famine ; chalant 
conduct. When I is doubled, it is protected from cerebralisation, as in chdlV’tidy not 
chdlV'ff.dy to go ; ghdWi^y not gMll“ud, to send. The sound of d is preferred to that 
of r, as in not bard, great. The specimens, however, give a few instances of r, 
as in pard, ho fell ; nefiy near, and Mr. Joseph gives an example of p becoming I in 
khald, for khardy erect. There is the same tendency as in the Upper Uoab to double 
medial consonants, with shortening of a preceding long vowel. When the preceding 
vowel is dy it is not shortened in writing, but is pronounced short, like the a in the 
German * inann.* Exam2>les of this doubling are chdllydy he went ; ghdllydy ho sent ; 
Idggdy they began ; rdjjly jfieased ; bhittar^ within ; bhukkd, hungry ; kdlty tomorrow, 
but kdly time, with a real long d. 


DECLENSION. 


Nouns declined much as in ordinary Hindustani, except that the oblique 
plural ends in dy not d. We have noted a few sporadic cases of this in the Upper Uoab, 
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and some more in Ambala. Hcre,«as in DakhinI Hindustani, Panjabi, and Rajasthani, 
it is the rule. The following are examples of the declension of substantives : — 


NomluatiTe. 


a horse 
bfibbuf a father 
ihn, a day 
khef^ a field 
mdnas, a man 
baraSf a year 
cJihdrif a girl 
bayyar^ a woman 


Sing. 


Oblique; 

Noiniual: 

ghlrfi 

1 

i ghdre 

bitbbi 1 

hdbbu 

din 

di n 

khef 

khrf 


1 nidnas 

! 

haras 

baras 

clilidri 

chhdryS 

hayyar 

bayyara 


Note that the feminine nouns are irregular. 


Plur. 


^'Obliiiuo. 


qUorS 

hahhna 

dinfi 

khetS 

ma 

bar'^sK 

chhSryd 

bayyard. 


The postpositions are employed rather indefinitely. In several instances, the same 
postposition is used for more than one case. The genitive takes kcl as' in ordinary 
Hindustani. Its masculine oblique form is ke or kai. Ne or nai is used not only for 
the case of the Agent, but also to indicate the dative and the accusative, corresponding 
to the Hindustani kd, thus, par‘de8-n€, to a foreign country. 2^, ie^ or tai, is properly 
the sign of the ablative as in Hindustani, but is also used for the dative and the accusa- 
tive, as in mai~ne chhoi'e-ti mdryd^ I struck the boy. ‘In * is mB or ma%. Kdnl’tl is 
given as a sign of the ablative. A good example of the twofold meaning of </, Ut or tai, 
is in the sentence un rbpaya-tl m~ti le-lb, take those rupees from him. Site forms an 
instrumental, as jltoarya-^aitS, (bind) with ropes. 


The Pronouns show several peculiar forms. 

I. 

Sing. Nom. mat 

Gen. merd, mard 
Agent mai-ne, manne, mannai 
Hat. manne, mannai 
Plur. Nom. ham, ham^ 

Gen. mhdrd 
Agent mhd-ne, -nai 
Dat. mhd-ne, -nai 


The first two personal pronouns are— 
Thou. 

th^, tu, tau. 
terd, tard. 

tai-ne, tanne, tannai. 
tanni, tannai. 
tham, tamhi. 
thdrd. 

thd-ne, ~nai. 

thd^ne, 'nai. ' 


The Demonstrative pronouns are yduk, yoh, yu, this ; nom. fem. yah : sing. obi. 
ia ; nom. plur. ye, yat; obi. in: duh, oh, he, that; nom. fem. todh ; sing. obi. ua i 
plur. teat, oh ; obi. un. The relative pronoun vajb or obi. sing. jU. intecro- 

gative pronouns are kau^, who ? obi. sing, kia ; and ke or kai, what ? 25 is ‘ now.* 
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VEBBS. 

A.— Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive. 

The present tense is as follows : — 


Sing. 

1. sUy aa, I am 

2. aai, ae 

3. aai, ae 


Plar. 

3 / & 

aat, ae, aa, 
ad. 

aai, ag. 


This is the usual form. Sometimes h is substituted for a, so that wo get hu, etc. 
The past tense is thd, etc., as in Hindostanl. 


B.— Active Verb. 

The tense which in Hindustani is employed as a present subjunctive, is hero also 
employed in its original sense of a simple present. is conjugated as follows, closely 
agreeing -with Dakhinl Hindostanl. 

Sing. Plur. 

1. nidrU, imra, I strike mdmt, mar^, mara. 

2. mdrai, mare mdrb. 

3 mdrai, mare nidrat, mdr%. 

The definite present is formed either by suffixing the present tense of the auxiliary 
verb to the present participle, as in book>HindostanI, or to the simple present, as in 
the tipper Doab. Thus, mai mdr^dd-aU or mat mdr^^a^, I am striking. 

The imperfect is formed by conjugating the past tense of the verb substantive with 
the present participle, as in book-HinddstanI, or with the verbal noun in e, as in the 
Upper Doab. Thus, mai nmr'‘dd’tlm, or mat mdre~thd, I was striking. In Bohtak the 
principle followed is the same as that of the definite present, as in mat mar^-tha, I was 
striking. 

The future is formed, on the same principle as in Hindostanl, by suffixing gd {ge, 
gi) to the simple present. Thus, mdragd, I shall strike. 

The past tenses are formed from the past participle on the usual principle. Thus, 
marine mdryd, I beat him. 

Mr. Joseph gives a past conditional formed either as in Hindustani, or, more usually, 
by suffixing hai to the simple present. The latter principle is that followed by Lahnda, 
which suffixes hd in the same way. Examples of each form of this tense, given by 
Mr. Joseph, are : — 

‘(1) Je thbrd pdni na h^td, to tbf charh jdtd, if so little water had not been 
(running), it would have flowed up (on to the fields). 

(2) Je mat nyu karS-hai, to mat mar S- {hai), if I had done so, I should have^ 
died. As indicated by marks of parenthesis the hai may be omitted in 
the apodosis. 

The present participle is mdr^dd, with d instead of t. 

The past participle is mdryd ; masc. obi. mdre ; fern. mdri. 

The infinitive is iMrai!^ or mdr^ya. 

The irregular verbs seem to be as in ordinary Hindostanl, except that I have note 1, 
at^-kai, having come; and matmS kard-acd, I have done. Jdi}, to go, has its past parti- 
ciple both gayd and giyd. 
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The usual negative is nain. When the verb is in the first person vre have also 
nt, as in mat nl jam, I do not know. With the Imperative mat or maUna is used, as 
in maUnd chaliyd, do not go (Mr. Joseph). 

VOCABULARY. 

Several peculiar words are used. I have noted the following in the specimens, 
Many of them are borrowed from Fafijabi. 


alfrd, bad. 

jimai}, to cat. 

ah, conj., that = ki. 

kamand, a rope ladder. 

ar, and. 

kafai, kare, where ? 

arai, are, here. 

ken, the car. 

as’nd, a son-in-law. 

kharat}, to stand up. 

babbit or bdppu, a father. 

klida, a wish, desire. 

baitati, to sit. 

khdttar {postposition), for ; {sub- 

baton, to summon, call. 

stantive), entertainment, hospi- 

bdiidaij, to divide. 

tality. 

bar^gd, like, resembling. 

khottd, an ass. 

baraif, to enter. 

khottd, sin, wrong-doing. 

bayyar, a woman, a wife. 

kur, kar, the hack. 

berd let}, to visit. 

Idggat}, to begin. 

blidjai}, to run. 

lhawdt, a confectioner. 

bhukkd, hungry. 

loyd, iron. 

bhutidd, bad. 

mand-jdt}, to be engaged in a thing 

blbl, a .sister. 

(govern!? the infinitive). 

big-jdn, to arrive. 

matgan, to ]}eg. 

birdn karat}, to destroy. 

nakk, the nose. 

chdllat}, to go. 

nidm, a reward = in*dm. 

chhel or chhail, good. 

bt, advantage, benefit. 

chhurat, a boy. 

pd, near = pds. 

chiin, flour. 

palld, a sheet, a shawl. 

dand, a tooth. 

sdpphd, a sheet, a handkerchief. 

dhwe, near. 

sdtt, true. 

dhul, the back. 

sibnd, gold. 

dhur, distance. 

smdnd, a forest, jungle. 

dhahl, a friend. 

taioal, haste. 

dhdndl, a cow. 

thiydwat}, to be got = Hindi hdth 

cjhut}d, a house. 

and. 

gait, with. 

iurat}, to go. 

giydn, matter, affair. 

tdbar, a child. 

Jidt, a shop. 

talld, service. 

ib, ibhi, ibbai, now’. 

ure, there. 

jaryat, a son. 
jib, then, aho W’hen. 

roar, delay.* 
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The following Rpeoimen comes from Karnal. It was originally written in the 
Persian character, which does not shon* the cerebral w and 1 . These were shown in the 
transliteration which accompanied the copy in the Persian character. I have transcribed 
it into the Nagarl character, which is more appropriate. I also give a transcription 
in the Roman character. An interlinear translation is unnecessary. 

[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN ' FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Bangab^. District, Eabnal 

imr fr fit t i fit flt-*i w 

^n^il St wit-S r# t-t i 

^ I ^ fif f^srf nif fIsT fin ^ 

WIW-W m . UR WoBR-Sr I 

RT URf Rm ' 3 ^ tR-Sf RRT RT» RT rIr RRl® 

fl-RRt I St RR Rnp«TT-S rNT RTR-RUT I RR-S RRR %Hf-Sr 
RT RnUR RTWT I RT RR-S RTRRT f 1 RR RR fiRRf-S ^R-Rlf-S 

^ mS-f RURT tz: Rt-% RR uR-S Rli Rirf t-n i St rr-S 
Rtfl-lf RIR-S RRIT St nw-S fRflS RSt tz RT nit^” RT If RRT 

V» 

Rf f I RT If R 3 -S RUS Ul*^Ult RHUT-rTuT RT RR-li RUfUT 
RR riIUTR-RJT .RT Sn ^ Rn-t RT fR RR RIRIT Riff ^ RR R 

Sn fin Rlnff i r# rr% tRURftraf rtrt rrt-% i ^ us-S 
RilS RH^ fit RRT RT rW RR ?T RT RR RR-% Ir-S RR-S RTR^ 
R w ^ RTR-S RSB RT-^IRT RT RiRR ^RiT I f 1 t-S RTW;;fl RRT 
RTRJ^ Rt RRRlR-RtT RT Sn Rfe Rn-R RT RR rIRIT Rift RR Sn 
fin RfiRTfi I RTR-S RRS ^Rttf-^ RRT RR RRt-S RUt rS RT5 

Os. 

«TrRt RT RR-S RTRTRt RT RR-S Rra 4 f ^ RT RTRf-lf Rl^ TT- 
RlSr RT RR RlW RT R #1 RRTTf RR Sn fin RT-RRT-RT tR fl-RRT 
RT RiRT-RRT-RT RR RT-RRT I * ^ St If TTufl RIR RPS II 

VOIi. I?, rAKT I. 3 
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TOT ^tTT %f-if ^rr I ^ ^TRIT TOTO ^ 

TOTTO-^ TTW I ^ TO qjpr ^ % % I TO-% 

TO-^ TOFF TO StT ^ TO Tft TOO-^ TO-^ ^ T^TTO 

©V 

^ TO ^TO TO TO-% ^TOT tTTTIT I TO-% ^t-if TOT-^ TOff "TOT 

I 

TO fTOT TO I ^ TOr-% anro TOT-lr ^ TTTOT I TO-% 

^TO fro ^ W >Tft ^TT% TO5f-^ CTW 

TO?Tr TO TT# ?T^ TOfft-TO TOT ifr#f 

TO ^TO TOf tNr TTnrNlf i to ^ ^ ?Itt ^trr tott fTOr-% 

^ TO ^RTOlf-ir TOT^IT ?Ti TO-^ ^T1?fT: ^ I TO-% TOIT 

TO ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ TO ^ ir® ^ ^ tNt % I TO 

TOTOT TO TT^ ftro to1%S ^ To T| tot wt TO-TOT-TO €t 
TO ^-TOT-^ TO Tflro-TOT-TIT TO TO-TOT II 
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[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WBSTBKN HINDI. 

BlNGAsty. District, Kabnal. 

J 

TRANSLITERATION. 

Ek m&^-kai do chliore the. Un-mai-tai chhot^-ne bappu-tai kahya ak, ‘ bappu 
ho, dhan-ka jaun-sa hissa mere bad6 awe-sai mannai de-de.* Tau us-no dhan unhai 
bid-diya. Ar there diui pachliai chhotta chhora sab kuchh kattha kar-kS par-d5s-n5 
chall-gaya, ar unii {there) ap"^ dhan khot^ chalan-mai kho-diya. Ar jad sara kho- 
khida-diya us des-mai bada ka} para, ar d>dh karigal hd-gaya. Pher ek sahukar-kai 
nSiukkar lag-gaya. Us-ne ap“ne kheta-mai stir charawan ghallya. Ar us-nd chah*na thi 
{there was a wish to him) ak in chholl*k8-sS jaun-syS-nS sur khawS-sai ap*na p6t bhar>le, 
ak us-ne kdl nahf d5-tha. Fh5r us-ne sodhl-mai an-kai kahya, * mgrd bappu-kai kit*ne 
kamere pgt-bhar khaw6-saT ar mai bhukka marS-sfi. Ar mat uth-kai ap‘ne bappu dliore 
chAllya-jiga ar us-tai kahaga ak, ** bappu, Bhag*wan-ka ar tgra khd( kara-sai, ar ib is jogga 
nahi su ak mai tera chhora kohaS. Mannai ap*ne mih'nHiya bar“ga (like) bana-lg.” * 
Tau uth-kai ap“ne bappu dhore gaya, ar Mh ibbai {now) dur tha ak us-ne dekh-kai us-kg 
bappu-ne daya ai, bhaj-kai gal la-liya ar bohat chumbya. Chhore-ng bappu-tai kahya, 

* bappu, manng Bhag*wan-ka ar tgra khot kara-sai, ar is jogga nah¥ ak tgra chhora 
kohan’ Bappu-n6 ap*ne nauk*r5-tai kahya ak, * 8uth“re-tai suth*r6 lattg kadh lyad, ar 
us-ng par*hao ; ar us-kg hath-mai gSthi, ar pahya-mai jd|ra par^hao ; ar ham khawl ar 
khusi manawg ak mgra chhora mar-gaya-tha, ib ji-gaya ; ar khoya-gaya-tha, ib pa-gaya.* 
Tau phgr wai rajji ho^ lagge. 

Us-ka bada chhora khet-mai tha. Jad adh ghar-kg ng^g aya gawan ar bajawau-ki 
waj suni. Tau ek naukar-ne bula-kai puchha, * yddh kg sai ? * Us-ng us-tai kahya ak, 
tgra bhai a-rohya-sai', ar tgre bappu-ng is-ki badi khattar kaii, is khattar ak us-ng {him) 
achchha paya.’ Us-ng chhd-mai an-kai nah? chahya ak bhittar jawg. Tau us-kg 
bappu-ng bahar an-kai use ma^aya. Us-ng jubab diya, ‘ dgkh, mai tgrg dhore it*ng 
bar‘sa-tai tgri tahal karQ-sO, ar kadhl tgrg hukum bini nah¥ challya, par tanng kadhl 
manng bak*n-ka bachcha nahi! diya ak ap*9g ygri gail {with) khusi mapaS. Ar jad yu 
^ra chhora aya, jis-ng tgra dhan kahcha^ya-mai udaya, tanne us-ki bad! khdttar karl.* 
Us-ng kahya ak, ‘rg chhore, tafl mgrg dhorg dhur-tai {from long) sai, ar jo kuchh 
mgra sai, auM tgra sai. Far khusi mai^a^a ar rajji hona chahiyg-tha, ak yu tgra bhai 
mar-gaya-tha, so ib ji-gaya-sai ; ar khoya-gaya-tha, ib pa-gaya.* 


TOL. IX, XABT I. 


21.2 
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BANGARO (JATO)- 

The Bangaru of Kohtak, which is locally called Jatu, or the language of the Jats, 
is practically the same as that of the foregoing specimen. The only point to notice 
is that the letter y is not used in the past participle of verbs. Thus, hah&y not kahyd. 
We may also note the idiomatic use of the oblique form of the genitive as an oblique 
base in mere-ae, from me. 

As a specimen I give a short story illustrating the reputed avarice of the people of 
the Ahir (or, as they arc locally called, Hir) caste. An Ahir has promised to give his 
son-in-law whatever he asks for. When the son-in-law asks for a very petty present, the 
Ahir invents all kinds of excuses to get off giving it. 

It is printed, as received, in the Persian character. It may also be taken as a 
specimen of the Jatu of Delhi. 
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[No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESraBN HINDI. 

'BIngab6 District. Hohtak. 

* 

<S] - v^Uj ^ ^ v:;^^ ^ ~ ^£L 

9 . 

- 11^ 8^ - 4«_ lUj U OJ - 1^41- jX^ - ^ IxMff fjl^o 
^ v^J ^ ^ j^ “ ^ 

- - jiy jjjA - i<jc *li y - KyCU ^ 

1^ jJ^ - y> Kj^U> y^ - ^ cyjj vjf)^ ^£L •i-I 

^ . c_i>jo »|j - 'bO*' >B^W 

'A*'^ ^ ^ ‘*t! - ^y 

- iJ^ i^y u/!>* u^ ~ ^ KK e- j jf* - ^ 

'* tiij'^'^ j 6 ^ ■ ‘^! 3 ^ u^’ u^' ji ' xf </ > 8 #^*^ 



[ No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


BlNOA.Rt (Ji.TtJ). District, Rohtak.. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


mada 


parq 

fallen 


Ek 
A 

Jis 

On-what 
chain 
relief 

sai?» 
is?* 

kaha ak, * kaun^sa 

it-ujoS’Said that^ * which 

Yk{not ka) ghar-wala 


tha. 

was. 


as*na 


hir 

Sir sick 
din us-ka 

day him-of the-son-in-law 

thi. Hir ap*n3 

was. The-Sir his-own 

Ds-ka bhal bola 
Sim-of brother said 


of 

aj 

today 

^ f 

mag. 

ask? 

iu 

thou 


sai/ 

house-holdei" it-is.* 
tere ane-S3 mcri 

thy comingfrom my 

Hir-ka jamM 
The^Sir-qf son-in-law 


nab d^ga.* 
not wilt-give? 

merl 6t 
my benefit 


jamal 

son-in-law 


wah 

that 


bola 
said 

de-de.’ 

give-away? 


a^e-se 

comingfrom 

Hir-ka 
The-Slr-of 

dbari sai, 
kept is, 

dUga. 

I-shall-give. 
kaka, Qukamla, 
father, Sukamld, 

krd*je-ki kor. Jis-par 
liver-qf piece. Which-on 

Kyu-kar dc-dS ? * 

How am-l^to’give-away ? * 


Us-ka 
Him-of 

aya, 
came, 

bhai-se 
brother- to 

ak, * mhara 
that, * our 

as"na 
son-in-law 

Hir-n6 

The-Hir-by it- 
chain bul-sai. 
relief become-is. 
bola ak, 
said that, 

bola, * nah 
said, * not 

J6 


as*na 


son-in-law 
us din 
on-that day 

bola ak, * yob 
said thatt * ihis 

as*na sai.' 
son-in-law it-is? 

sai ? ’ Oh bola, 

is-it?* He 


b3r&-lg9 

to-visit 

tuk-tuk 
• • 

somewhat 
chhora 
youth 


aya. 
came. 

us'ko 
him-to- 

kaun 
who 

Hir-n§ 

The-Hir-by 

* Jaikall- 
‘ Jaikali- 


Hir 

The- Hir 
bui-sai. 
become-is. 


kaba 

ak. 

* Cbaudh'ri, 

-was-said 

that. 

‘ Ghaudhrl, 

Tu 

m6r3-s3 

kucbb 

Thou 

my-from 

something 

* Chaudh*ri, 

mai 

maguga, 

‘ Ghaudhrl, 

I 

shall— ask. 

1 kyn 

dQga ? 

Terft 


why shaU-I-give ? Thy 
so dSga.’ 


What thou-shalt-ask, that I-shall-give,* 

ak, * oh cbau-s7gaf jgji teri 

that, * that four-pronged corn-rake thine 
Hir bola ak, *yab jgji 

The-Hir said that, ‘ this corn-rake 


Yah 

This 


jell 

corn-rake 
ke h&tb-kl. 
of hand-of. Which-in 


tin pidhi-se dbari sai. 

three generations-from kept is. 

Jis-m6 pori gail chbala. 

joint with a-ring. 


tin 

three 


tin 

three 


biy&b 

marriages 


bigar 

spoilt 


nahl 
not 

Merfi- 
My 

M3r3 
My 

liyg. 

were-taken^ 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a certain Ahir who had fallen sick. His son-in-law came to visit him. 
It happened that ho was a little better on the day that the son-in-law came. He asked^ 
his brother who the young fellow was. ‘ Our son-in-law,’ was the reply. ‘ Which s<5n- 
in-law ? * ‘ Jaikali’i? husband.’ Then said the Ahir to his son-in-law, ‘ Sir, today I feel 

better, and it is owing to your coming. You must ask me for a present.’ The son-in- 
law replied, ‘ Sir, if I do ask, you won’t give.’ Said the Ahir, * why should I not give ? 
It is your coming hero which lias done me so much good. Ask what you like, and I’ll 
give it you.’ Then said the son-in-law, * give me that four-pronged corn-rake, which 
you have.’ Said the Ahir, ‘ that corn-rake is just what I can’t give you. I’ve had it 
in my family for three generations, and it is the one which my poor old father, 
Hukamla, used to work with. Besides it has rings on its joints. It’s a regular bit of 
my heart, so it is. I have broken off throe marriages rather than part with it, when it 
was asked for as part of the dowry. How on earth can I give it ? ’ 
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BANGARO (HARIANT). 

As a s^cimen of what is called Harianl, I give the following excellent folktale 
from the Jind Tahsil of the Jind State. The language is the same as in the other 
specimens. We may,, however, note the following cases of exceptional pronunciation. 
Kah*na, to say, has for its infinitive kaih*f^t almost pronounced kaihn. Its causal is 
ktmhdn, to cause to say. MaigaiUk is for mSg“na, to ask, h^. In bald^, to summon, u 
or o has become a. 

The verb rahait, to remain, is much contracted. Thus we have re^the for rafie~the, 
and rhyd for rahyd (standard Hindi rahd). 

The verbs de^t to give, and left, to take, prefer the vowel i to the vowel e in conju- 
gation. Thus we have diagd, I (masc.) will give ; dtgi, I {fern.) will give. 
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[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 
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BAngarC (HariAni). State, Jinb (TavsIl, Jikd). 

^TBPir ?iT ’•n: tnir i ^ 

I rnitpft TTOT ^ f 1 sf 

© 

xwf 1 ^ tran-^ nf ^ 

^T-% I «9in«ll if ^ I q T TiH< l | t 

?jt if 1 ^ '3% ftretr-f^ 

I 

xmx # Ttwi i ^rrwnir nt 

^ ^enq^TT-^nn ii 

TJWTT dqqr-sff w-# ^4f qra-tran i '^mr 

©^ • 

km\ ftq-fw i xmi q^qri-^ ^H!;-qT 

Stt qrr-f^ \ ^n!T qnc-^ qir i Tt^- 

^ TT^ ^ TT^-qft wTO-W ^irar \ ^i^qri TnPt 

^TT'RT qn^^'^ipn qn^x i ^ ^*1 xrqqr-^ i 

^ qrxxs^-qr qrrn^ ttot xnqft qw h ^ nt % 

PxxTpq ^ I TT^rx-^ ^Iqpq qrxx^* qn^ ftr-qrrax i ^qri: #xpir 

qrrwxrr qn^ ^jqr-qrrqx i ttwr-^ qr-^ qftr^ qfqx4-q’ fqfqr 

^-qri I TTqqx ^xtqr-% qi’-W ^nr qrx^ T-t i Tmrr ^Rtar-# qfhr 
qiHqrx wct%-lr qqx-# XTXTX I Txwrx-^ qxR^ qrxf 

©s 

qr® qrn! qrx^ i q?qx4 ^xjqr qxpxqx qrx¥ tw-^ ^ i ^ qxr 

• ©V 

tTOT-^ ^ «Twff ^ qiqq «iMtl tiff ^it|^ if 

^iwft-if Prqrf iMit i ift ift qt i 

»*qii tlw wrwqr q«it iR^ qf^-qrar qr ^^-4 i qw ttot- 

qff iff 4fq wtwpff ^ 4 tfiWT qtqt-4 ww-i n 
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; 

^rnc ^rnrr^-^ f^-^TRrr ^ Hri ^ 

fttWT iNt I ’WT^-tf iTTT-^^ I 

^ Tmr ^?t8r xiw-f^ i Tmr ^ ^iron w4 ?w ^ 

% I ^iriTTf ^rtm irir to \ tpbtt 

^ fror^ I wrenf ^ ^rri % ^rror i 

TWT Mri TO-^" ftTOT iIT5f ^ ^TT I 

TO^-W 5 rr^ ^ ftror %-^ tpbtt 

€t¥-f^ w 

TnoTT ^nupir-^rraT toI^ httt to ^-W m 

^ ^ TO-TOT H 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

(HARiiJTl). State, Jind (Tarsil, Jind). 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

• . 

Ek Baliman thd, ar ek Bahmani thl. Bahman chun 

One Brdhmaiat was and one Brdhmaul was. The-Brdhmait flour 

iiiaig-kai li-aya-kar*(ia. Bahmanl kaili'n laggl, ‘ is iiag*rl-mai 

hegged-having to-bring-ueed. The-Brdhmatil to-say hegan^ * this village-in 

rajja Bhoj sai. Yu s*10k kaulia-kai Bahmani-nai 

King Bhoj is. This-person verse caused- to-say-having Brdhmans-to 

Sk taka sioue-ka de*sai. Is rajja-kai tail blii ja-kai kah-de.’ 

one coin gold-of giving-is. This king-to thou also gone-having recite' 

Bahman kaih*]Di l^gya, ‘mai s'lok ni jan*da.’ 

The-Brdhtnayk to-say begant ‘ I a-verse am-not knoioing* 

Bahmanl kaih*n l^gi» *8*l6k tannai mai sikhya-digi.’ Pher 

The- Brdhmaul to-say began^ * a-verse to-thee I teach-will.' Then 

un Bahmani-nai s'lOk sikhya-diya ak, ‘pS.lssa ^th-mai.’ Rajja 

that Brdhmavi-by the-verse was-taught that, ^ pice knot-in* The- King 

Bhoj-nai sai rOpaya us-hai niam-ke d^-diya. 

Bhoj -by hundred rupees him-to reward-of vae^'c-given, 

Bahmap to ap*ne gharS challya-aya. 

The-Brdhmavt’ indeed his-own to-house went-away. 

R&jja Bhoj ek khurji rOpaya-ki hhar-kai sail-mai chall-parya. 

King Bhoj a saddle-bag rupees-of fllled-having Jtonr-in started. 

Cb&llyb, challya ap'ni sasur^r big-giya. Rajja Bhoj-nai 

Oone gone his-own faihei'-in-law*s-house he-arrived. King Bhoj -by 

ek lhawai-ki hat-par dSra kar-diya. Lhawai-nai us-ki 

one confectioner-qf shop-on lodging was-made. The-confectioner-by him-of 

khattar kar-de war hd-gal. Lhawai roj-ki roj I’ajja 

entertainment doing delay beccmie. The-confectioner day-of day King 

Bhoj-ki ram-kl mah*l-mai jaya-kar*da. Lhawai rani khattar 

Bhbj-of Queen-of palaee-in to-go-used. The-confectioner the-Queen for 


laddu le-jaya-kar*da. 'U dan tawal-mai afth laddu bhiil-gaya 

cates to-bring-used. That day hurry-in , he the-cates forgot. 

Lhawai jad kamand-par chayhan laggya rajja Bhoj-nai 

The-confectioner when the-rope-ladder-on to-climb began King Bhbj-by 
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ths.ppi ak, ‘ tai bhi dekh to ke ^iy&n sai.* 

U-vsaa'dciermined that^ ‘ thxm also see indeed what matter is* 

Rajja-ki chhoh'ri kaih*n ‘laddu li-ftya?’ 

The^King-of daughter tO'Say began^ ‘ cates hast'thou-hrought T * 
Lliawai kaih*n laggya, *laddii bhul'-aya.* Rajja-kl betti 

The'Confectioner to-say hegan^ * cates {I^)'fot'got* The-King^of daughter 

le-kai kor*ra lhawal-nai mand-gai. Rajja 

taken-having a-vaihip the-confectionCr to-heat heemne-engaged. ' King 

Bhoj-ke palle-mai char laddii bandh re-the. Hajja Bhoj-nai ahh 

Jihoj-of cloth’in four cates tied-up were. King JShdj-by that 

sapplia jharOkhg-mai baga-kai mara. Rajja-ki betti 

handkerchief toindotO’in throum-having was-struck. The-King-qf daughter 

kaih’n laggl, ‘yih laddu karai-lai ae?* Lhawai 

to~say began f * these cates . wheref rom came ? ’ The-confectioner 

kaib*n laggya, ‘laddu Ram-nai die sai.* Pher wah rajja-ki 

to-say begaut * cates Qod~by given are* Then that King-of 

betti laddu khan l^gi» kaih"^ l^gi> ‘lhawai, isi 

daughter the-cates lo-eat began, and to-say began, ‘ confectioner, such 

laddu mai ap*ne sas*rc-mai biah l6-gai, 

cates I my-own father-in-law* s-house-in {qn-)marriage was-taken-away, 

jShl khae-the. Tere ko bateu a ^ rhya-sai?* 

then eaten-wei'e. Thy {-hoiise-in) any wayfarer having-come remaining-is ? * 

Lhawai kaili"n laggya, ‘ 6k bateu mere ghuro-ala 

The-confectioner ^to-say began, * one wayfarer in-my{-hotise) horse-owner 

)a rhya-sai.* Wah rajja-ki betti kaih“n lag^, ‘taimai 

having-come remaining-is* Thttt King-of daughter to-say began, * to-thee 

char sai rupaya digi, us bat6u-uai • mar“wa-de.' 

four hundred rupees 1-will-give, that wayfarer gel-killed* 

Ijhawai utar-kai char jalladda-nai bala-kni 

The-confectioner deseeuded-having four executioners called-having 

li-aya ak, ‘bhai, char sai ropaya leo. Is batcu-nai 
brought that, ‘ brothers, four hwidred^ rupees take. This wayfarer 

smane-mai ja-kai mar-deO.* Char jalladda-nai aiih Rajja BhOj 

forest-in gone-having slay.* Four executioners-hy that King Fhdj 

pakar-liya. Rajja BhOj kaih*n laggya, ‘bhai, tarn mera ke 

was-seized. King Bhbj to-say began, * brothers, you of-me what 

karoge ? * Jalladd bolle, ‘ hami tannai ji-tai mai^S.* Rajja 
will-do?* Executioners said, ■ *we thee Ife-from will-kill? King 

puchchhan laggya, ‘ji-tai marS tannai ke thiyawaiga?* 

to-ask began, *lfe-from by-kW>ing to-thee what will-be-gained ? * 



J ftllSdd 1)olle, 

Executioners said. 


BANGARtJ (HABIANi). 

‘ bh&I, cl)dx 
^brother, four 


sai 

hundred 
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ropayft thiy&wa7g§.* 

rupees toill-bergained* 


Rajja 

bollyd.. 

‘ bhai 

, tam-nai rupaya 

pan 

sai diSga, 

The-King 

saidi 

‘ brothers^ you-to rupees 

five 

hundred I-will-give, 

ji-tai 

nd. 

maro. 

Thare sah“r-raaT 

jinda 

nahl bafflga.* 

life-from 

not 

kiU. 

Your city-in 

living 

ttot I-toill-enter.* 

UnhS-nai 

pan 

sai 

ropaya le-kai 

auh 

rajja chhor-diya. 

Them-by 

five 

hundred 

rupees taken-haoing 

that 

king was-released. 


Bajja BhOj-kai B^man>wala s*l6k satt 

King Bhej-to the- Brahma fe verse true 

gith -mai ’ tha, jo ji bacli-gaya. 

knot-in ’ loas, therefore life escaped. 


a-giya 

turned-out 


ak, * pd>Issa 
thatf ‘ pice 


' FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

Once upon a time there was a Brahman and -his wife. The Brahman lived by beg^ 
ging. Ho would go out and come home with a little flour. One day his wife said to 
him, * the king of this village is Baja Bhoj, and he is in the habit of making Brahmans 
recite verses before him and of then giving them a gold coin.^ You should also go and 
recite a verse before him. ’ ‘ But, ’ said the Brahman, ‘ I don’t know any verse.* 
* Never mind,’ replied his wife. ‘ I’ll teach you one,* So she taught him the verse 
beginning ‘pice in your poke.’^ Ho went to the king, and recited his verse, and his 
Majesty gave him a reward’ of a hundred rupees, and sent him home. 

Well, King Bhoj put pice in his poke, — that is to say, he fiUed a saddle-bag with 
rupees, and started out for a riding-tour. By and bye ho came to the village where 
lived his father-in-law. (His wife at tlic time was on a visit to her father.) He put 
up for the night in a confectioner’s shop. AYhile he was hospitably entreating him, the 
confectioner forgot the time, and finding himself late, hurried off to the palace. Every 
day he used to go to the palace of King Bhoj’s queen, and servo her with cates. This 
day, in his hurry, he ran off, but forgbt to take the cates with him. As he began to 
climb tho rojK) ladder into the palace. King Bhoj made up his mind to see what was tho 
matter, and followed him to its foot. Her Majesty* said to the confectioner, ‘ well, have 

^ A taka is a double pice. Here it means a gold coin the size of a double pioe. 

2 This is some well known Sanskrit saw> like the following one of Chftnakya,— 

Svaifdra^dJtana^ratn^nt nija-va^^dni kdrayH ; 

Anyathd tdni gachehhanti tyakivd kdpurmhddhatnam. 

A man should always keep bis wife, his money, and his jewels, in his own posses.sion ; otherwise they go off, and leave 
the poor wretch lamenting. 

This has been crystallised into the Hindi proverb, patsd gSth-kd^ J^rd sdtifku keep your pice in your poke, and your 
wife in your company. The first half of this is identical with the text. 

Tho gath is tho knot in the waistband which serves as a purse. The story shows how King Bhoj kept only half tiie 
advice. He did not keep his wife with him, and hence she tried to get him murdered. He had, however, pice in his pokci 
and theso saved his life. • 

* Nidm is a corruption of in*dm. 

^ This young lady who, apparently but of mere light-heartedness, tried to get her husband murdered, is hero and elsewhere 
called tho ‘ King's daughter/ The ‘ King* in this case is, of course, not King Bh5j, but her own father, in whose house she 
was staying. 
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you brought the cates ? * The poor confectioner had to confess that he had forgotten 
them, and so she picked uj) a Whip and began to lay it on him. Xow, it happened that 
‘King Bhoj had four cates of his own, wrapped up in his cloth, so, when he heard wliat 
was going on, he throw his kerchief and its contents in through the window. * Where 
did these come from ? ’ said the queen. All the poor confectioner could say was ‘ God 
sent them.* She tasted them, and said, * confectioner, when 1 was carried off to my 
fathcr'in-law*s house after being married, I was there given cates with just the same 
smack. Have you any traveller staying in your house ? * * Yes, there is one,* said the 

confectioner, — * a man who came on horse-back.* * Then,* replied she, * take these four 
hundred rupees, and go and get that traveller murdered.* 

So the confectioner climbed down the ladder, and sent for four executioners. 
‘ Brothers,’ said he, * here are four hundred rujjees. Take this traveller off into the 
forest and kill him.* So they caught hold of King Bhoj, and carried him off. 

‘ Brothers,’ said he, * what are you going to do to me ? ’ ‘ We’re going to kill you dead,* 

said they. * And how much are you to get for the job?* asked the king. ‘We’re to 
get four hundred rupees,* answered they. ‘ Well, brothers,* said the king, ‘ I’ll give you 
five hundred rupees not to kill me dead, and 1*11 j)romise not to enter your city again so 
long as I live.* So he gave them five hundred rupees, and they let him go. 

Thus, you see, the Brahman’s verse turned out true. King Bhoj had pice in his 
poke, and that is how he saved his life. 
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BRAU BHAKHS. 

The first specimen which I give of this dialect comes from the district of Muttra, th© 
head-quarters of Braj BhakhS>. The language is that illustrated by the grammatical 
sketch given in the introduction. 

[No. I.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bbaj BhIkhI. (District, Muttra.) 

II. 31%-# ^ f I .ft f# %% 

.. wtn % I ira 3i-% >1. ^ I ^ 

fifsrf xn% %5T-% ftrad w 
^ ?rT ^ w I ^ gR ftnr^ w 

^ wnc ^ ^ #?r-# 

\ ^ ^ ^rr: 

^ ^ #ti 3tm %7i-^ I iPt 3T«i 'iiT 3ti^ f# %T nm-# 
3^. ..77-% ^ •if RI.R Trtg-'ff I 3nj% 371311-# . 

3n#[sft ^ 3T-% 3t^ f# 3n3tT W-% ^ .331.-’ft3^ 313 

f#^-% ^ 313 *113 ftt %ft 3lft 1 %13 3t3% 331^- 

*St*n€'ll.l ^ ^ .3% 313-# ^ .30^ I 3337% 

^ f# 31-# 313-^ 313- %1817 #3 77% ^npft ^ 313 f%3Zl3 

fl*% ^ 33713 f33^3-3fl3^ 1 ^CT-% 3T-% 37ft f# 371371 ff-3 ?i^ 

iftr *1*131*1-^ 3^ 313 f#^-% ^ 313 *113 f# %^1 

3rff I *713-% 37*7% *%3733-% 37ft ft# ft# 37371 37lft %k 313 
17337^ ^ 31-# 3133-% f*{^ ^ 3733-% 3331 3331*% fk' 
33 .13 fk 333 3% I 33 ftHl 33-*l^-'% 3t 373 f#^-% ^ 
ftV *r%-3t ft 373 313t-% 7 %k % .*ft 3713 371% II 

%k 31-3^ 3^ ft31 %t3-% ft I ' 373 31*51:-# 1153 .ift 31-% 
313% %k *n.%-*ft .135 ^ I 33 31-% ^*71^ ^ITlft ^ 31-% 
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^ ^Tfi f I ^ WT-% »ir#t fts ^«rr ^ 

^fr*T-% ^ wt*Tnc ^irfi'-% w ^ ftir ^ t^-% i 

*ri% »?l?Tt ^ I ?w ^-% »rnt-% ^ 

^ i?Nf ^srf-% rift z%m ’trg-'ff ^ 

rift ^n»rn4i ^ i ijt m-^ ^ 'ssr-^ 
*TO ftt If-r# ^nr% I 5W -rl^ 

nr #rtT wt-% ftr»i^ w frnnr rnr 

rinii ^ «t»nT ?#tfi I rn-*t ^irfi rj; wt W- ^ fiNi 

^-% ^ riSTfi % fti 

ri^ ^ w# fii(r: ftr^-% ^ ^ ’rr^-% ii 
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[No. 1.] 

IN DO-ARY AN 

FAMILY. 

f 

Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


Bbaj BhIkhX. 


(Distkict, Muttra.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek jano-ko do chhora lie. Un-me-to loh're-nc kahi 

A man-of two sons were. Them-in-from the-yontiger-hy it-was-said 


ki, ‘ kaka, mere bat-kau dhan 
that, * father, my share-of fortune 

unhai bati-kari diyau. 

io-them heing-divided-hamng was-giveh. 

beta-no sis"rau dhan ik-tbaurau 

8on~by all foi'titne one-place 


moe 

de.’ 

Tab 

wa-nc 

dhan 

to-me 

give,* 

Then 

him-by 

fortune 

Aur 

tliOre 

dina 

jiachhc 

l6b"i*e 

And 

a-few 

• days 

after 

the-yonnger 


kari-kai dur desan-ku 

made-having a-dhtant country-to 


chalyau, aur \va 
it-was-gone, and that 

jab 8ig“rau dban 
lohen all fortune 


jage ap“nau dhan 
in-place his-own substance 

kbarch kar-cl lu ky au, 

expenditure was-comjjleted. 


uray-diyau. 

was-squandered. 

iva dcs-m6 
that country-in 


Aur 

And 

barau 

a-great 


akal paryau aur wah kafigal bOn lagau. I’O ek bare ad*ini- 

famine fell and he poor to-be began. Then a great man- 


ke 3^^ lagaUj 

of {house-in) having-gone he-attached-himself, 

cliaraibc-ku aij'no khetan-mi patbaiyau. 
feeding-for his-own fields-in il-was-sent. 


aur wa-ne wae suar 

€(nd him-by as-for-hivn swine 

Wa-ke inan-m6 ai un 
Uim-of mind-in it-came those 


cbliil*k5-td jinbai suar kbat-liai ap“nau-hu pet bbarai, aur • wae 

husks-with which swine eating-are his-own-also belly he-may-Jill, and to-hhn 

koi nac det-hau. Tab wae diet ayau ki, * mere bap-ke 

anybody not giving-was. Then to-him sense came thM, *my father-of 


balai majuran-ki roti chalat-liai aur liau bhbklian maratu-liau. Ap“ne 

many labourers-of bread going-is and J by-hunger dying-am. My-own 

kaka-ke dhore jaSgau aur wa-s6 kaliSgau ki, “ kaka, mai-ne terau 

father-of near I-will-go and him-to I-will-say that, father, nie-by of -thee 

aur Bhag“wan-kau barau pap kiyau-hai, aur ab aisau nae raliyau 
and Ood-of great sin made-is, and now such not I-remained 


ki terau beta bajafl. Moe ap"ng majuran-ki nai rakh.” ’ 

that thy son I-may-be-ccdled. Me thy-own labourers-of like keep.** * 

VOL. nc, PAUT I. 2 k 
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Aur uthyau aiir ap*ne bap-kS dliore clialyau. Wah abhai/ dural 
And he-aroae and his‘Oion father-of near started, ITe as-yet far-off-even 

hau ki wa-kc bap-kS wae dgkbat khfein tars ayau, aur daur-kai 

xoas that him-of father-to him seeing presently pity carnet run-having 

wac cliip'tai linau, aur balai piar klnau. Beta-n§ 

as-for-him having-embraced it-was-taleent and much affection toas-made. The-son-hy 


wa-se 

him-to 

pap 

sin 


kahl ki, 

i t-ioas-sa id tha t, 

kiyau-hai aur 

done- is and 


* kaka, mai-no t&rau aur Shag*\van-kau barau 
^father, me-by qf-thee and God-of great 


ab aisau nac rahyau ki teraii beta 

now such not I-remained that thy son 


bajau.’ Bap-ne ap^ng nauk“ran-to kalii, ‘ chokhe 

I-niay-be-called* The-father-by his-own servants-to it-was-said, ‘ good 

chokhe latta laO aur yae pah'raau, aur ya-ke hathan-ml 

good garments bring and this-one cause-to-weart and this-one-of hands-on 

aguthi aur paman-ine pan“lia pah'raau, aur ham-khaai aur inagan 

a-ring and feet-on . shoes cause-to-weart and we-may-eat and rejoiced 


rahai. Yah merau chhOra mar gayau-liau, so ab jiau-hai ; aur 

may-remain. This my son dead gone-waSt he now alive-is ; and 


khoi-gayau-hau, so ab i)ayair»hai.* Auij wai khusi karan lagc. 

lost-gone-was, he now found-is* And they merriment to-make began. 


Aur wa-kau barau chhora kh6t-pai hau. Jab bakhar-ke dhing 

And him-of elder son jield-on teas. When house-of near 

ayau wa-ne gaibe aur nach'be-ki ahat suiil. Tab wa-ng 

he-canie him-by singing and dancing-of sound was-heard. Then him-by 

nauk're bulayau, aur wa-se pncbhl, ‘ ych kaha hwai-rahyau- 

a-servant was-calledy and him-from it-ioas-enquiredy ‘ this what occurring- 

hai r ’ To wa-ne kahi ki, * tcrau bhaiya ayau-hai, aur tere 

is ? * Then him-by it-was-said that, * thy brother come-is, and thy 

kfika-ne bari jonar kari-hai ; ya kajS ki wae achchliau-bhalau 
father-by great feast made-is ; this for that as-for-him safe-and-sound. 

dekhyau-hai.* Wa-ne ris-kc-mar6 bhitar janau na bicharau. Tab 

it-seen-is* Him-by anger-of -from inside to-go not it-was- thought. Then 


wa-ke bap-nc wae mauayau, aur wa-ne bap-so kahi, 

him-of father-by as-for-him it-icas-appeased, and him-by father-to it-was-said. 


‘hau 

itek 

dina-so 

tori tahal 

karatu'haS, 

aur kab-hS 

‘ r 

so-many 

days-from 

thy service 

doing-am. 

and ever-even 

tfjri 

agya-te 

bahar nae 

clialyau ; par 

tai-nc 

kab-ha 

moe 

tJiy 

ordet'8-from 

outside not 

1-went ; hut 

thee-by 

ever-even 

to-me 

ek 

unna-hn 

nac diyau 

ki inai-ii 

ap'ne 

dostdaran-mi 

a 

kid-even 

not was-given 

that I-too 

my-own 

friends-among 
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khus'labdl karHau. Jab terau yah chhura ayau ja-n-e 

merriment might-have-made. When thy this son came whom-hy 


sig'rau 

dhan 

a - a m. • ^ 

rari-inur*ni-me 

bigar-diyaii 

tab • 

tai-ne 

wa-ke 

kajb 

all 

fortune 

harlots-etc.-among 

was-wasted 

then 

thee-by 

hini’of 

for 

bar! 

jonar 

kini.' Tab 

wa-nc 

kalil, 

‘ beta, 

tu 

to 

great 

feast 

was-done.* Then 

him-by it-was-said. 

‘ son. 

thou 

verily 

sadd 

mere 

dliing rahyau-hai, 

aur 

jo merau Imi 

so 

terau 

always 

me-of 

near having-dwelt-art, and 

what 

mine is 

that 

thine 

hai ; 

par toe khusi kar*!!! uchit 

liai 

ki 

terau 

blwiya 


is ; but to-thee merriment to^make proper teas because thy brother 

inaryau bliayau, phir jiau hai ; anr khoyau bhayau, payau liai.’ 

dead became, again alive is; and lost became, found is.* 
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OLD BRAJ BHAKHA. 

I now proceed to give specimens of old literary Braj Bhakha. To those able to read 
them transliteration and interlinear translation will be unnecessary. I therefore, in 
each case, give only the text in the vernacular character, and a literal translation. 
A short extract from the Sur Sagar is hero given in order to illustrate the Braj Bhakha 
of the sixteenth century. 

[No. 2.J 

INOO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Bbaj BhIkhI (StlB Das). 

^ ^ ^ I 

EK ^hi 4 ^rara II 

Htgrer firftr fiife ii 

trg Htftf fiisii I 
’ar# ■^Jpl «RT# ’TSHli II 

^ II 

aai rri ^ ^nrm i 

HHTH H «nT H HITI II 

nff Rm i 

^ HlaR II 

HTH H«iw *1? arft-% I 

H<IIA ftlfl*i II 

HtfP5I Tft HTHT II 

translation. 

[Kfishpa has persuaded the cowherds of GAkula to abandon the worship of Indra, and instead to offer 
homage to Mount Govardhana. The verses describe how they bring offerings of food to the mountain,] 

In every house in Braj are they jircparing food, and joyful music is being played 
in the doorway of each. The inhabitants of GOkul and Braj all yoked their carts and 
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carried ofE the offerings to the God. Salted tyro did they prepare and sweetmeats of 
honey. How am I to toll all the exceeding quantity of it. Cates did they despatch 
from every house, as they issued from the village and came to the cultivated land 
around it. There did the inhabitants form a wondrous collection, broad as the shore- 
less ocean. No one had to go on foot for they travelled in the carts which carried 
the provisions. From Prince Nand’s^ house alone went forth a thousand carts, so 
how manv others were there of the other houses ? Says Sur-das, the Lord is an 
Ocean of Majesty, and ho became manifest in Gokul as the youthful Hari. 


^Nand was the leader of the cowherds, and the foster-father of Krishna, who was iin incarnation of Vishnu (Kari). Tho 
tradition that thoso cowherds travelled en masjte in cart-* is very old, and is not without historical importance. This mode of 
conveyance, used by a whole tribe, is elsewhere unknown in Northern India. The legend has been usoil to support the theory 
that these cowherd worshippers of the infant Kpishna were members of a paste ral tribe that had mip*aled from Central Asia, 
bringing with them reminiscences of the Gospels of tho Infancy. See i\Ir. J. Kennedy in J. 11. A. S., 1907, pp. 951 ff. 
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I next give a few of the easier verses of the Sat-sai of Bihari, as examples of the 
Braj Bhakha of the seventeenth century. 

[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Braj Bhakha. (Extracts prom the Sat-sai.) 

(Bthan-m, c. leso,) 

I 

irra ^ ^ ^mr 

*r^ Pmf tftisii Sfir ii 

fttirra i 

n i 

TRANSLATION. 

1. The Spring. 

In every quarter appears the array of gardens and of groves in blossom. (Each 
flower is a Cupid’s shaft) and it is as though the King of Seasons had built a cage of 
these arrows (in which to imprison) fair ones distraught by love. 

2. The Hot Season. 

This is not a mighty conflagration. ’Tis the fierce hot winds blowing on every 
side. The summer is, as it were, heaving hot siglis for the departed spring. 

3. The Breeze. 

From the (sandal-scented) south country, there comes a wanderer, — the breeze. He 
lingers beneath each tree. The sweat (upon liis brow) is the nectar which (he haa- 
gathered from) the flowers on his way. 


I 

\ II 

I 

^ II 


II 


Finally, I give an extract from the Raj-niti, to illustrate tli«% Braj Bhakha of tho- 
carly part of the lOtli century. 
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[No. 4.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


(Bkaj BHAKnl.) (Extract fkom the RAj-nIti.) 

(LallU-ji Zai, 1843.) 

^ I ht-I ^ f^-% ^ 

f’Rm t ^ nm-ft siro ^rnr i 

arpft-^ ?T-?f ’ura hM:-^- 

aft %?rT ^n«ff grmrft-^' gw i ^ sr wif^ wn fw i 
fimft: wuRRW wni ^-»r^ i w#-% fw— 

’awgm-^ am ^gr *r t% i 
g?w w wlw ^1% II 

tnw-if wrlt-if ww wf^-% « hPi wt wfft wr-'iT wtw i 

?nrf fw'RfN siratw fCT 'srn wra wsft i ftsr-S^w <iw 

^ trs^ ^ MT<nPt-wT ^ i wft ^ ?it »pr 

if wrt I wg ^gw % i ^-if t sftw *nff 

^TRI^ U 


TRANSLATION. 

On the bank of the river Godavari was a silk-cotton tree, on which birds of every 
quarter used to roost. One day, very early in the morning, a crow named Laghu- 
patanaka, awoke and saw a hunter approaching from a distance, like the God of Death 
himself. He screamed out and began to remark (what an unlucky omen it was that) 
the first thing he should see on the dawn of that day was an unscrupulous villainous 
countenance. ‘ Who knows,* thought he, ‘ what is going to happen next.* Having 
thus considered, the crow Laghupatanaka flew away. For it is said, — 

* A wiso man remains not in tlio place of calamity ; 

* But a fool stays there, and snps fear and sorrow.’ 

In the meantime the hunter scattered grains of husked rice at tho foot of the tree 
and over them spread his net. There came flying Chitragriva (the king of the pigeons) 
with his family. One of them said, ‘ I should like to have a peck at that husked rice.* 
But Chitragriva said, * hullo, how does husked rice come into tills forest ? This is 
som ething quite out of the way. I therefore don*t like the look of it.* 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OF ALIGARH. 

To the north-east of Muttra lies the district of Aligarh. Here the language is Braj 
Bhd^khH, but it has some prominent local peculiarities, or, at least, has peculiarities which 
do not occur in the specimens received from Muttra. 

I give two specimens of the Braj Bhd>kha> of Aligarh, a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and a Folksong. The following points may be noted : — 

Pronuncifttioil* — There is a tendency of the letter r to disappear when it precedes 
a consonant, which is doubled in compensation. Thus, nauhannu-sUi for nauharanu-aU^ 
from the servants. This is very common in the Bhadauri form of Bund§li. The letter 
to when preceded by a long vowel often becomes m. Thus, mandman, for mandtoan, to 
celebrate; bdman, fifty two; romatit sho (was) weeping. Ay is sometimes softened to 
chf as in chd for ki/dy why. before d sometimes becomes dy as in bhed-dayau for bhej- 
dtiyauy he sent. A final aspirate surd consonant is disaspirated, as in hdt for hdthy a 
hand. In the word ktdaph for qufly a bolt, consonants have been transposed. 

Declension. — A final short u is added to weak nouns even more commonly than 
in standard Braj Bhaklia. The u is retained in all cases and both numbers. Thus, 
bdp or bdpuy a father ; bdpu-sU, (ho said) to the father ; khetami-mey in the fields ; 
maj uranu-kauy of the servants. In one instance we find the word rdjai used as the 
accusative-dative of rajCi, a king. 

The postpositions are as in standard Braj Bhakha, but we have also im (as well as 
no) for the agent, as in tum-nn mnlfmdnl karl~ey you have given a feast, and k€ (as well 
as kE) for the accusative-dative, as in ek jane-key to a certain man. 

In the Pronouns, the accusative-dative of tnat is mby or moe, as in the standard, 
and mb-d-e is ‘ me also.’ The pronoun of the third |)erson is very peculiar. It is gu or 
gtoa with an accusative-dative gwaiy and an oblique form gwd. The plural is gioby 
oblique guni. With it is connected gwa (often written nwAy ^), there = waha. 

‘ This ’ is y i ; accusative-dative jay ; oblique, jd. 

The present of the Verb Substantive is— 

ISing. Plur. 

1. u e 

2. e (tu 

tM $ 

3. e e 

Is'o doubt d is often pronounced //?', and e, The Past Tense masculine is b (or a««), 
plural e. In other Avords, in Aligarh the initial h of standard Braj Bhaklia is dropped. 

When the verb substantive is used as an auxiliary with a present participle, the two 
are sometimes joined so as to form one Avord. Thus, mar"t^ for marat-Uy I am dying. 
ITatu-e is used to mean, he is. The conjunctive participle AA’hich is hwai in standard 
Bmj Bhakha, becomes hai in Aligarh. Thus, hai-gayauy for hwai-gayauy ho became. 

In all verbs the sign of the conjunctive iiartieipio is k^y not kal. 

Braj Bhaklia is reported to be spoken in Aligarh by 992,200 people. 
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[ No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bbaj BhAkha. (Distkigt, Aligabh.) 

Specimen I. 

I I ftf «i mtr 

^ ^ ^ ^ I '3^ »rtft ^ I 

y^i4) I ^ ^ iii ’intr^ 

I ftrfr u 3 # 3f*n^ %-»r^ 1 33 »?t w mf»nn*r-# 

^ Wl 1 1 

^«n: # ^rm-3 »3T-3ft ^ wsn: ^ 1 i^ra ^ 

*rT^%gi ^ »3ra 33 3rft JTTg-# 3 ^-% in^cg- 

^ Tiff xf If »IT?f I f 3f-3 3fe-^ 3T<T-# 

^ ^ ftr lf-% ^ ^pik 

3TH Tpr if fhrr^ ^ 3rm% ^nns 3T 1 #t ^ »n^ 

TT3-3 S% ^-3<-tl TI%-# I ^fw-^ ^Tflil arm-^ ^ I 

’ift 3 ^ fft-if-^ >3T-# ^ 33 3T3-^ 3^ ^33-3^ 

^ ^ 37T-^ §te 3fT-3i 3 333 ^ I ^ 3^-% 3T3-^ 

3r#l ftf 3 3T3 W-if 33313-^ 33TT ^3 fil^A 3Tg 3r^ ^3 

33 W t3 3 ITf ^<ET 3313^ 3n33t 3T ^ I 3ft 3T3-^ 33% ^3tSr-f 

vj Cv 

3tfl ftr 3^ 3^ 3l?3T 3T^ ^ 3T3 33TI31 ^ 3T3 33-31 3T3-if 
trerr^ ^ 33fl 3i3g-if 3331 ^ 1 3 ^ ^ ^ 3 ft' 1 3n%- 

3 ftr ftj 33T 3ft 3^-3l ^3 ftift ^-3ii1' I ^l3 3^-^ 
^ 3T3-3^ I ftift % 3 31 33 3% || 

*31 ^ »3T-^ 3^ %CT #3-if ^ I 313 IT '3T-fl 3^* 31^ ^ 3T-*f 
3Tf?ft 3Tf3^ 15 ^ I ^ 3fr ^313 fSIT^ ^ ftr 3f 3rT ^-TWl- 
n I l3T-% 3rT-^3rff ftr ilff ^ 3T3-3ff-3 ^ fft 3T3-*1 » 3 T-^ 333Tfl 

VOL. IX, PART 1. 2 O 
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I ?WT%-?r f% 5r I ^ 15 ft^ 

^ I ^ ^Tf%T f%^rf% i 

^f^ igT-% ir f^inf^ ^-t^- 

^ M fTTfrft WT -^r ^f%T I ^ ’iJli 

«raftT?iT-^ 9Rr-^ •! f% i ^ft #if fw, 

^rr^ tri^Tft ^rit fr®g-% ^^trt ^"ra '^i^t 

^ Tg-ij €t ?f^-4 1? I f%r 

^ I ^iT%-n fks f% ^-xr^ I 

^irg-T^-^ fqrfr ^rpi-^ ii 
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[No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

/ 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bbaj BhAkha. District, Aligarh. 

Specimen I. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek jane-ki dwai beta e. TJn-mS-tS chh6te-ne bap-su 

A m€m~to two sons were. Them-in-from the-yonnger’hy the-father-to 

kahyau ki, * e bap, merau 36 batu hotu-e so moy 

it-was-said thatt * O father, my what share becoming^is that to-me 

dai-deu.’ Tab gwa-ne malu uuha'i biti dayau. Tab 

give.* Then him-by the^property to~them dividing was-given. Then 

chhOtau bete sabu ik-thaurau kari-ke par-des-kfi 

the-younger son all in-one-place made-having aforeign-conntry-to 

chalyau-gayau, auru gwa ap*iiau sabu malu gul*cbbarraiiu-me uiayau. 

went-away, and there his-oum all propei'ty debauchery-m was-wasted. 

Jab sabu uray khay chukyau gwa dcs-mS barau akalu paryau. 

When ail wasting eating was-finished that country-in a-great famine fell. 

Phiri gu barau kangalu hai-gayau. Tab gwa des-ke ek 

Again he very poor became. Then that country-of a 

bhagiman-ke sahare-su jay lagyau. Gwa-n6 gwa-ko 

7dch-man-of support-by having-gotie he-attached-hvmself . Sim-by hvm-as-for 

ap*nc khetanu-mS suar chugaibc blied-dayau, Suar 30 kliat*e 

his-own Jields-in swine for-feeding it-was-sent. Swine what eating-are 

gwa-ki chhuchhi-sS petu bliaribe-kfi tayyar hau. Gway kOI 

that-of the-husJc-with the-belly filling-for ready he-was, To-hmi anyone 

kachhu na 6 detu. Jab gway liosu ayau, tab gwa-n§ 

anything not was giving, Whpn to-him sense came, then him-by 

kahi, * mere bapu-ki bahut-so majuranu-ku muk^erf rOtf i, 
it-was-said, *my father-to many-very sercants-to abundant loaves are, 


sons were. 


kahyau 


bap. 


merau 


it-was-said that, * O father. 


dai-deu.* 

give* 

chhOtau 

the-younger 


gwa-ne 


chhuchhi-sS petu bliaribe-kfi tayyar hau. Gway kOI 

the-husJe-with the-belly filling-for ready he-was, To-him anyone 


na 6 detu. Jab 

lot was giving, Whpn 

* mere bapu-ki bahut-s6 

‘ my father-to many-very 


gway 

to-him 


hosu 

sense 


majuranu-ku 

sercants-to 


auifu mai bhukhanu mar^n. MaT ya-te 

I by-hunger dying-am. I here-from 

bap-ke jaurl jaugau, auru gwA-t® kahSgau ki, 

father-cf near will-go, and him-to I-will-say that, 

sam*na auru tiharS agar papu karyau-e, auru ab 


sam*na auru tiharS agar 
b^ore and of -you in- front 
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ayau, tab gwa-n§ 

came, then him-by 

muk^erf rOtf i, 

abundant loaves are, 

uthi-ke ap“ne 

arisen-having my -own 

“ mai-iie Bhag*inaii-k6 

“ me-hy God-of 

) mui tiliarau beta 


done-is. 


your son 

'1 n O 

(J M 
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kabaibe layak 

na 

s. 

Jaise auru 

major 

"rahat-i, 

taise 

for-being-called worthy 

not 

mi. 

As other 

servants 

living-are. 

so 

inO-u-e rakhi-lai.” ’ 

/V /V 

Gwa-tS 

chali-ki 

ap'ne 

bap-kg 

jaui^ 

me-also keep.** * 

There-from 

gone-having 

his-own 

father-qf 

near 


ayau. Pari bahut duri-tS-t gwa-ke bap-ku lakhay 

he-came. Hut great distance-froni-even his father-to being-visible 

paryau. Auru tab bap-ku tarsu ay-gayau, auru dauryau, auru 

■he-fell. jtnd then the-father-to compassion arrived^ and he-raut and 

bcta-ki jet bhari-lal, auru puch'karyau. Aiwu betii-ng bap-sQ 

the-son-qf arm was-Jilledt and he-was-kissed. And the-son-hy the-father-to 

kahi ki, ‘ e bap, mai-ne Bhag*inan-ke agar auru tibare 

it-was-said that^ * O father ^ me-by Qod-of before and of-pou 

dckhat papu karyau, auru ab inaT tiharau beta kabaibe 

in-the-sight sin ioas-done, and novo I your son for-being-called 

layak na S.* Pari • bap-ne ap'nc naukannu-sQ kahi ki, 

uxyrlhy not am* But tho-fdther-by his-ovon servants-to it-voas-said that, 

* aclichhe achchhe orh*na laau, auru jay pali“raau, auru chhap 

‘ good good clothing bring, and to-this-one put-on, and a-ring 

ja-ke bat-mi pab*raau, auru pan“hi payanu-mi pah'raau. Chalau, 

this-one-of hand-on put-on, and shoes feet-on put-on. Come, 

kh%, auru chain karai. Kahe-ti ki ji 

let-us-eat, and rejoicing let-us-make. What-from (i.e. because) that this 

merau beta mari-gayau-6, auru phiri ji-paryau ; kh6y-gayau-6, auru 
my son having-died-gone-is, and again came-to-life ; lost-gofne-voas, and 

pay-gayau.’ Auru phiri we kbusi manaman lage. 

found-went* And again they happiness to-celebrate began. 

Gwa khan gwa-kau barau beta khet-mi o. Jab gu 

{At-)that time him-of the-big son the-Jield-in was. When he 

ghar-ke jaurl ayau, tau gwa-ne gaibau nachibau sunyau. Auru 

the-house-of near caane, then him-by singing dancing was-heard. And 

eku naukaru bulayau auru puchhi ki, * yi ka hai-rahyau-e ? * 

a servant was-called and it-was-aeked that, * here what happenimg-is T * 

Gwa-ne gwa-sfl kahi ki, * terau bhaiya 3y-gayau-e, auru t6r6 

Him-by himrto it-wae-said that, ‘ thy brother arrhed-is, and thy 


bap-ng gwa-ki mah*mani 

kari-e ; 

kabg-1^ ki 

gu 

bhalau 

changau 

father-by him-of 

feast made-is ; 

because that 

he 

well 

healthy 

iiy-gayau-g.* Tab 

gu barau 

ris 

bhayau, auru 

bhitar 

na 

dhasyau. 

arrived-is* Then 

he very 

angry 

became, and 

within 

not 

he-entered. 

Ja-ti gwa-kau 

bapu 

b&bir 

nikasi 

ayau, auru gwa-kff 


This-from him-of the-father outside having-emerged came, and him-to 
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manAyau. Tab gwA-no ap^e bAp-kS jwAbu dayau ki, 

■it-wiM-remonatrated. Then him-by hia-own father-to anawer vxM-gieen that, 

* mai it*ne barsanu-lS tibAri tabal kar-rahyau-S, aiiru na mai 

* I ao-many yeotra-from your aervice doing-been-amt and not I 

tihAn bAt-1^ kab-hn bAhir bhayau. Tau-u tum-iie kab-bQ 

your toord-from ever outside became. Nevertheless you-by ever 
mdy cku bakariyA-kau bacbcba-u na dayau ki yArauu-mS 

to-me a she-goat-qf young-one-even not toas-gvoen that friends-among 

labari urAw“tau. Pari jaisi ji tibArau betA Ayau, 

pleasure {I-')might-have-aroused. JBut as-soon-as this your son carnet 
jA-ne tibAri sab jauiA P^ji randiuu-kc aang uray kliay 

whom-by your all collection property harlots-of with wasting eating 

dAri, gwA-ki tum-nu mab^mAni kari-e.* GwA-ne gwA-sQ 

was-thrown-away, him-qf you-by a-feast made-is* Him-by him-to 

kahl ki, ‘ betA> bames tu mere-i jaure rabatu-S. Jo 

it-was-said that^ ‘ always thou me-qf-even near living-art. What 

kacbbu m6-x)e batu-c, so terau-i e- Ji bam-kS chahiyati-i, 

anything me-on being-ist that thvne-even 'is. This us-to is-proper-verilyt 

ki ham kbusi inauAwHe auru kbus bote. 

that we rejoicing should-have-celebrated and rejoiced should-have-been. 


KAho-te ki ji 

terau 

bhaiyA 

mari-gayau-6. 

phiri 

ji-paryau j 

because that this 

thy 

brother 

dead-having-gone-iSi 

again 

came-to-life ; 

auru jAtu-rabyau-O, 

phiii 

ay-gayau.* 




€tnd lost-wasy 

again 

arrived* 
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The next specimen from Aligarh is a popular song in four verses. It tells the story 
of the departure of Nala and his Queen, DamayantI, from his home and kingdom. Nala 
had been ruined by gambling and lost all that he possessed. The whole tale is one of 
the most famous in Indian literature. 

[ No. 6.] 

INDO'ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bsaj Bhakha. (Distbict, Aligarh.) 

Specimen II. 

^ RTO Trai RW-ft %-ll5 I 

4hcf ’fTR w gff Hft *n T# I srar-% % tiw i 

^-'31 I %-»I^ ^ I 

^ Ti# hwwtI ^ I 3nr Tpfl trar tpt 

ftiyiY II < II 

^ wrRprt s!n^ i wr»nf*r 3i% 

^s. 

HRUft I RwfR fRln{Tw WPh Wlft I RW 

<1^1-% I 3ft3TT ^3re sraMf iirt i 

wcRm I *rreri-g^ w5r-% i 

»ft<CT R3r-*t ^ WC-if II ^ II 

TI^ PP B ft ^ sri?n3f-W I 3rfT WnfrtH ^ qRqmii 

sm sra-sr 3^ ^sira i ^ 3t*re ^rt ^ i 

% f%t i?T^ ^ I ^ ilrt ftirg gfR ^ ^ 

I iift ft»llCl 3tT^ I 

If-*r Ti^ I f%t nt-R in^ i 

^ I Ri* 3TO-»lf ^ I ^ ftiff St 

*raTraT-S Rfit gw | St MWIRIgg R3f 

tnr ftit-t Sf II ? II 

rpft-’3 tl% Ttw-H Ttl W-3^ Rf wr ^ I UW 

Sft 3TR I W fifSI R-S ^ aR«IT^ S-% ^ H St TRI | 
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I 

^ jwi ^ f^r«n% ^ 

^ I ^ Ttm ft-% ^ ^ ^gni l I ^ ^iTirra i 

^ Jim ^rrft tow i # #4^ ^ 'ftn 

^ >3r6 u 8 u 
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Central Group. 


western:^ HINDI. 

Bbaj EhakhA. District; Aligarh.. 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

I 

Sone rupe-ke mahal bane Raja Nal-ke, ja-kc sun-pitari-kS 

Odd 9ilver~of palaces toere-made king Nal-oft which-of brass-of 

bai-gaye. AiirS-jaiu^ khas ann muthi-bhari na rahyau, Nal-ke 

became. There{-and)-here pits {of-) grain a-handful not remained^ Nal-of 

hai-gaye kaula mati rakli. Soue-ki sSkar gwai-u sun-pitari-ki hai-gai. 

they-became charcoal earth ashes. Gold-of chain that-too brass-of became. 

Gwa-u-t® hai-gayau lohu. Rani tau Rajai samajhawai, 

That-too-from became iron. Mdni then Rdjd-to makes-to-understand, 

* Bal*ma, clihorau nagar-kau mohii.* Ab Rani Raja dOu panth 

* Beloved i give^up city-of affection' Now queen king both way 

sidharai pamari-pai. 

go the-gate-at. 

II 

Bhari chaumase sol • Dumitl, j^y 

The-entire four-months (i.e. rainy season) slept Bamayantl^ all-whom 
chinta byapl gail-kl. Abhukban laye-samhari. Khamm-khamm-sQ 

anxiety pervaded road-of. Ornaments she-arranged. Pillar-after-pillar-with 

milati Dmnitl Rani romati chbatl pbari. Nal Raja-ne ban 

embracing Bamayanti queen weeping bosom rending. Nal Bdjd-by arrows 

samhare. Each mahal, kothar, kulaph Nal-ne jari-day6 tare. 

were-arranged. Crystal palace^ store-house^ bolts Nal-by were-fastened locks. 

Earl kille-sQ par^nam. Jwala-inukhi layau Nal-nd khSrau 

Was-made thefort-to salutations. Jwdldmukhi was-taken Nal-by sword 

kothanu-pai lal kaman. Gota phasg Nal-nS sab dhari 

shoulders-at red bow. Counters dice Nal-by all having-been-placed 

line phS(-mi. 

were-taken waistband-in. 
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III 

Bam Biaja nikari phairl dar'baje-pai aye. Kari 

Jldnl Hdjd having -cotne’ out again _ the-dooricay-at 'came. Doing 

adhln.], dai parikammel jab, kille-kS Nal-nc jwab 

supplication^ was^givcn pcravnhulation when, foi't-to Nal-bg answevs' 

suuaye. ‘ M§rau aiuaru rakau kliai kotu. Merau 

were-caused’to-he-heard. * My everlasting remain moat {and-) fort. My 
tcrau bicbhuryau hai, Kille Dada, jotii. Mcrau torau bichhuranu, 
thy separated is, Fort Brother, company. My thy separation, 

suni, Killo Bhaiya, hai-cliukyau. Ab meri tcri Hari-ne bigarl 

hear. Fort Brother, is~completed. Now mine thine Ood-by has-been-undone 
aju. To-mS, Kille, baithi-kS bbujyau baman garli-kau mai-no 

today. Thee-in, Fort, having-sat was-enjoyed jifty-two forts-of me-by 

raju. Aju utliyau, Kille, da no to-ti panl. JiSgau 

kingdmi. Today rose. Fort, grain thee-from water. {If-)I-shall-live 

tau phairi xnilugau; naT ay-gai laerl kal-ki bam. Suni, 

then again I-shall-meet ; othet'wise came my death-of words. Hear, 

Kille, more blr, Nal llajsi-ke kai‘*nc tu mati bfijau dal-gir.’ 

Fort, my brother, Nal Rdjd-of reewon-by thou do-not become sad.' 

So bliarak-bharak Nal asu darai roy kille-sQ yS kaliai. 

Thus, in-agitation Nal tears sheds crying fort-to thus says. 


IV 


llani-u rowai, llaja-u rowai, ja-kau garhu patb*ra-kau gah'bharyau. 

Bdnl-too weeps, Bdja-too weeps, whose fort stone-of melted. 

‘ Suni, B<aja, meri bat. Ja din tai-ne bH ban'wayau, tai-ne 

* Hear, Jtdjd, my word. IFhat day thee-by I was-caused-to-be-built, thee-by 


cb5 na banay-daye mere dou hat. Ja din, Baja, kangar 

why not were-made my two hands. TVhat day. King, masons 

bul'waye, auru uche nicbe tai-ne burj chinaye ; khodi 

were-summoned, and high low thee-by toicers were-carved-out ; having-dug' 
nib meri dhari-dai auri ; jab, Baja, tai-no j^y na 

foundations my were-plaeed deep;' then. King, thee-by feet not 

ban'wayo, detau pay banay. Sang 

were-caused-to-be-made, {thou-)shouldst-have-given feet having-made. With 


tihare cbal“tau, 

of-thee {I-)would-have-tcalked, 

batay. So kaisi 

having-shared. So how 


Baja, adlii bipita Ifitau 

King, half the-misfortune {I-)would-havc-taken 
karQ, hira Nar*bar-ware, merau dharu 

am-I-to-do, jewel Nar^bar-of, my body 


Basuk-nd gahi-layau.’ 
Basuk-by is-fimdy-held* 

VOI.. IX, PART 1. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

1. The gold and silver palaces of King Nala all were turned to brass. There were 
store-houses (pits) on this side and that, but not a handful of grain was left. All his 
substance was reduced to charcoal, earth, and ashes. His chains of gold, they too 
changed into brass, and brass itself to iron. Tho Queen thus counsels the King •. 
‘ Forsake, my lord, thy attachment to the city.* Bound for tho journey both the King 
and Queen stand at the threshold. 

2. Queen Damayantl who had slept at ease throughout the four months of tlie 
rainy season, is now weighed down with anxiety thinking of the journey. She counts 
her jewels. She gives tho parting embrace to each pillar of her homo, she weeps as if 
her very heart would break. King Nala arranges his arrows. He closes liis crystal 
palaces, does King Nala, and locks the store-houses. Saluting the fort King Nala takes 
up his scimitar Jwala-muklu, and liangs the crimson bow over his shoulders, while in 
his waistband he put his counters and his dice.^ 

3. The King and the Queen then issue forth to the gate. "With hiunble steps the 
King goes round the fort and addresses it as follows : ‘ Stand firm, for ever, ye moat and 
w'alls, although wo must part. Listen, O Fort, tho time has come that we must bid fare- 
well, for the Fates have ordained that we must be separated. Seated liere in thee I held 
sway over fifty-two other forts, but henceforth must I seek my bread elsewhere. I will 
return if life last ; if not, death Avill have summoned me. But, O dear brother Fort, feel 
not thou care on my account.* Nala shed hot tears while ho thus addressed tho 
fort. 

4. The King weeps and weeps the Queen ; and the heart of tho stony fort melts. 

‘ Listen to me, O King, when thou didst build me, why didst not thou construct for me a 
pair of hands. Thou didst collect the builders and they made the towers high and low, 
and laid the foundations deep ; but why didst not thou shape a pair of feet for mo. Had 
I feet I would go with ye and share half your troubles. Alas ! I am helpless, hold fast, 
O jewel of Narbar, as I am in the grasp of Basuki.* * 


• The ruling pauion of gambling still prevails. 

^ Btsulcl supports tbe earth. The meaning is that the fort cannot accompany the Idng as it is rooted in the earth. 
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BRAd BHAKHA of AGRA. 

Four principal dialects have been reported as spoken in the district of Agra. The 
town of Agra, the head-quarters of the district, was for many years the ca})ital of the 
Mnghul emperors, hence wo have hero, and in the country immediately surrounding it, 
Urdu. In the south of the district, on the hank of the Ghambal, the language is the 
Bhadaurl form of JBundell. The rest of the district is divided into two nearly equal 
parts by a line running approximately north and south. To the west of this line, in 
the country touching the district of Muttra and the State of Bhartpur, the local olhcials 
report the dialect to be Braj Bhakha : to its east, in the country bounded by Aligarh, 
Etah, and Mainptiri, they call the dialect simply ‘ GSw-wari * or ‘ Khari Boll.’ As will 
be seen from the sjTccimens, both of these arc Braj Bhakha, — the western dialect agreeing 
with that of Muttta, and the eastern closely resembling that of Aligarh. 

The follomng are the language figures for the district of Agra : — 

Urdfl . . 200.000 

Braj iihakha. West of District .... . 330,000 

„ „ East of District ...... 217,000 

547,000 

Bhadauri ............ 250,000 

Other languages 6,790 

1,00.3,796 

« These figures are based on the census of 1891. 

As a specimen of the form of Braj Bhakha spoken on the west of the district, I give 
tlic first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. It Avill be seen that it is quite the 
same as the dialect of Muttra. 


VOI* IX, PAET J. 
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Central Group 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Braj Bhakha. (West op District Agra.) 

Ilf ^ ijR % I ^-11-% inq-if nift utrar 

Sir nfe-^ Rig rH l-l I ^Pf *n^ Rffe i 

RR Rtft-Rf I RRf 

RT-^ RR’^ RT^ f^4f I RR Rf (RR&lf RT ^R-ll 

RRtrg R^ I ^ Rflf RtR RRR^ I RR RT ^R-% Rf Rt Rfi[^-% 
RRf RTO RPRI’ I RI-R RT-if^ RR% %R^-lf ^ RTIf%-^ II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Eku adiinl-kai do put he. Un-raaT-so lauli"re-uaT bap-ti 

A man-to two sons were. Them-in’fronb the-yonnger-by father-to 

kahi kai, ‘ai kaka, mere bat-kau malu mOi dai-dai.* Tab 
it-tons-said that^ ‘ O father^ my share-of property to-me giveJ Then 

ba-naT malu bini-kS bati diyau. Kachhuk din bitai 

him-by fortune them~to having-divided waa-given. Some daya on-pasaing 

lauh'rau cbhaura sabu ikatthau kari-kai duri des-kS chalyau-jjayau. 
the-younger aon i all together made-having diatnnt land-to went-ausay. 

Haha ba-na'f ap'nau malu kusang-mai urayau. Jab sabu 

There him-by hia-oion ^property evil-C(mpany-in waa-waated-away. When all 

nib'tai-chukyau ba dcs-mai akalu paryau. Buh garlbu bon 

completely-waa-Jiniahed that country-in famine fell. He poor to-be 

lagyau. Tab ba dfis-kc eku bapC adiml-ke jaha jai 

began. Then that eouniry-of a great man^of here having-gone 

lagyau. Ba-ne ba-kn ap'ne khetan‘-maT sugar cbaraibe*kn 

he-attached-himaelf . Him-by him-aa-for hia-own Jielda-in awine feeding-for 

bbejyau. 

it-waa-aent. 
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The Braj Bhakha spoken in the east’of Agra is almost tlic same as that of Aligarh. 
It has all the peculiarities of the dialect of the latter district, including the typical 
pronoun of the third person gu or gwa. 

The only important local peculiarity (which also exists to a less extent elsewhere in 
the Braj Bhaklia tract) is the tendency to drop the y in the past participle. Thus, chalau 
instead of chalyau. In the specimen we may also notice the following : — 

An instrumental singular in ani, as bhttkhani, by hunger, and an oblique jdural in 
enu, as in kamerenu-kS, to servants. Note also the frequent use of contractions observed 
also in ot her forms of Braj, Kanauji, and Bundell. Such are khatat, for khat-aiy are 
eating ; detb^ for dH~b, he was giving ; and nuittU, for marat-U, I am dying. 

The specimen consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
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[ No. 8.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Braj BnlKHA. (East op District Agra.) 

iwf ft % I ^CT-St ^ ^ 

^ ffe-^ «Tg ft-^ I rw >9T-^ ffft ^ I 

ftf ffsi ftf ft^ ^ fft ^ I »t^ 

’ft^ f»f-lr 'd'Si*( 1 ^ ^ f®RCTf 

fw-^r ^ i ira »ifN ftsi ^ f?r-% wf 

am i arast ^rr i 

»aT-aft qa#t f^ ft ^ »ifsf ftftra*r-q ^tW ^ «rf 

atT-% JTR # aitar qff i qq ftat-q am-^ asft 4t Sr 
qrq-^ Htn-f ftft ^ If u 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


£k adiinl-kai do beta he, Chhote beta-no ap*ne bap-te 

A mmi-to two sons icere. The-yowng^r son~hy his^oton father-to 

kahi kai, ‘ arc kakku, mere bSt-kau malu ino- ku dai-dai.’ Tab 

it-was-said that, ‘ O father, niy share-of property me^lo give.* Then 

gwa-nB malu guni-ku bSti dayau, Thore din pichbe 

hini’hy property thein-to having-divided was-given. A-few days aftei' 

cbhotau mailra sabu samaTti-kai duri d^-kn chalau-gayau. 

the-younger son all collected-having a-distant country-to wcnt-away. 

IVlahi g\v.a-n? ap*nau malu khoto sang-maT uray-dayau. Jab 

There him-hy his-own property evil company-in was- squandered. When 

sabu nibHai-cliukau g\va des-mai barau akalu i)arau. Jab 

all was-Jinished-comjiletely that country-in a-great famine fell. When 


garib hon 
poor to-be 

lagau. 


lagau, tab gwa des-kc ek bare 
hc-began, then that country-of a great 

Gwa-ni gna-kS ai)“ne khStanu-mai 


he-attached-himself. Mim-by him-as-for his-own Jields-in 


adiml-kai jsi 
m<m-to going 

sugar ghgribe-kn 
swine tending-for 


khadyau. Gwa-ki majji jih hi kai, ‘ guni chholikan-to jinhai sugar 
it-was-sent. Sim^of desire this was that, * those husks-with which swine 
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khatai ap*nau pStu 
eating-are my-oton belly 

nahl dctau. Tab 
not gwing-toaa. ' Then 
bl lant 'SC kamcrcuu-kn 

many-very workera-to 


bharu ; * ja-ke-inarai kai kou gwa-ku 

1-may-fill i ’ thia-qf-on-aecount that anybody him-to 


lids-maT ai-kai 
aenaea-in come-having 
bhaut'Sl rOti 
many-very loavea 


kabi kai, ‘ mere bap-ka7 
it-voaa-aaid thatj ‘ my father-to 

hai, auTU mai bhukhaui 
arCi and I from-hunger 


mattu. 

dying-am. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OF DHOLPUR. 

To the south of the district of Agra, and, on the east, separated from Gwalior by 
the river Chambal, lies the State of Dhol 2 >ur. Here the language is good Braj Bhabha. 
The only local peculiarities -which I have noticed arc the tendency to omit the letter y- 
in the past tenses of verbs (thus, parau instead of paryau, he fell), and the occasional 
use of the termination ani instead of an for the instrumental singular (e.g. bh^khatti,.. 
for hhukhan, by bungler) . Both of these irregularities also occur in Eastern Agra. 

We may also note the word bha, for waha, there. 

The number of speakers of Braj Bhdkha in Bholpur is estimated to be 2G2,8S6. 

A very short specimen of the dialect will suffice. 
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C No. 9.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Qrour. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bkaj BhAkhI.. (Dholpub State.) 

^ ft f I ^ ftf T-f ^ wm 

ft 8 t w % iTT-W-it ^ It t ft-ft t“t I 
If fffe ^ I 5ft ff^r irrt ft^ ffex 
?lfft ^ I ^ ^ ftpPT-if ftt^lTR^-if 

% 71 ^ ^ I w ^ ^ HTft I ^ ^ 

^ II 

V 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek M"ini-kaT do mora he. Uii-mai-te chhotS 

A-nfirtain man-to two sons were. Them-vn-'-from the^yowiger 

niorri'iiai bap-to kahi, ‘ bap, jo tSrft pas dhan hai, 

Bon-hy fathei'-to it-was-said, ^Jatlier^ what of-thee near wealth is, 

ta-mai-to mere bat-kau baithai te mo-kafi dai-dai.’ Tau wa-ke 

that-m-from my share-qf sits that nie-to give.* Then his 

bap-nai wa-kaS bSti dayau. Thore din pachhai chhotau 

jather-hy him-to dividing was-given. A-few days after the-younger 

mora 8ab“rau dhan ik*sutau kari par-d6s-kaii chalau-gayau. 

son all wealth together having-made foreign-covntry-to went-away. 

Bha jai-kai kachhu dinan-mai khote karman-mai sag'rau dhan 

There gone-having some days-in had deeds-in entire wealth 

lutei-dayau. Tab wa des-mai barau-bhari akal parau. 

was-eguandered-away . Then that country-in a-mighty famine ' fell. 

Ab tau bhnkhani maran lagau. 

Now verily by-hunger to-die he-began. 


VOL. IX, PAET 1 . 
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JADOBATT. 

The State of JECarauii consists partly of plains oountry» and partly, on the north, 
south, and east, of broken hill country, known as the Dang. In the Dang we find a 
number of broken dialects, mixtures of Braj Bhakha and Jaipurl which will be discussed 
later on (vide pp. 329 if.). The plains country is inhabited mainly by Bajputs of 
the ITadava or Jad8 tribe. This tribe also extends across the Chambal into the Gwalior 
State, where it occupies the district of Sabalgarh, and the north of the district of 
Shiopur. Over the whole of the tract in which these Yadavas dwell, the local dialect is 
known as>JaddbatI. This is good Braj Bhakha, purer even than in Dholpur immediately 
to its north, for it preserves the y in the past tense. A few lines of the Parable will 
make this clear. 

The only local peculiarities which we may notice are the following : — 

The word lahurau, younger, is contracted to lhaurau, which is also common in the 
Dangs, and in Jaipurl. Sh^thanl (literally, in that place) is used to mean ‘ there.’ This 
tof> occurs in the Dangs, where wc have also bhya and mha in the same meaning. 

The number of speakers of tliis Jaddbatl form of Braj is reported to be as follows : -- 


Kaxmali 80,000 

Gwalior • • . • , . , • • , 60,000 


Total 


. 140,000 
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[No. 10.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Braj BhAkhA (JAdobAtI). (States, Earaubi and Gwalior.) 

TO wnf ^- 

^ I ’ftK ^ ^ 'JT^-ir fs|^- 

ifei^ ^rwf y'SW Ti ii 


transliteration and translation. 


Kau 

ad*mi-ke do 

inora 

he. 

Win-ml-ti Ibaure-ni 

ap'nS 

A-certain 

man-to two 

aona 

were. 

Them-infrom the-younger-by 

hia-own 

bap*t^ 

kahi, 

‘bap, 

raS-kS 

sama-ini>t@ ap'no 

bat 

father-to 

it-waa-aaid, 

*fathert 

me-to 

property-infrom your-own 

ahare 


dai'Ohukau.* Aiir ■wa-n5 win-kQ ap‘ni sama bat-dal. Aur 

give-completely* And him-hy them-to hiftnon property uocte-divided. And 

baut dinan-ke pichhl lhauraii mSra sab jori-kl dur par-des-mi 
many daye-of after the~younger son all collected-haeing far foreign-country-in 

nikar-gayu, aur blie(banl sjig^ sama uray-dai. 

departed and there entire property woe^voaeted. 


VOL. IX, PAEt I. 
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sikarwart. 

North of the tract in the State of Gwalior in which Jadohatl is spoken, and opposite 
the State of Dholpur, from which it is separated by the river Chambal, lies the Gwalior 
District of Sikarwar, which is the country of the Sikarwaf Bajputs. Here also a form 
of^Braj Bhakha is found, which is known as Sikarwtirl. It is not nearly so pure as the 
Jadohatl to its i| 0 uth or the Braj Bhakha to its west. Immediately to its east, in the 
rest of the Gwalior State the dialect is . Bund^i, mainly the Bhadaurl variety. Hence 
Sikarwarl is much mixed with Bundell. Jadohatl has been preserved from contamina- 
tion by that dialect owing to the traditions of the tribe which speaks it, whose history 
centres round Muttra. Sikarwarl has had nothing of the sort to preserve it. It is 
reported to be sx)oken by 127,000 people. As a sx)ecimen I give a portion of the Parable 
of the Prodigall Son. The following are the local peculiarities. It will be recognised 
that they are nearly all due to the neighbouring Bundell. 

The termination d is everywhere preferred to an, and the termination of the past 
participle is d, not Thus, chuko, ho finished ; pard, he fell. There is the Bhadaun 

love for contraction, as in chatt for charat, grazing ; matt for marat, dying. As in 
Ifiiadaurl, vowels are apt to change, as in keh for kahi, having said. So, also, there is a 
negative verb substantive, as in nani, I am not. The past tense of the verb substantive 
is hato or ho, as in Bundgll. The conjunctive participle is hai~ke, not hwai-kai. 

Note also the word for ‘ there.* It is bh^fhdni or bhai. Compare Jadohatl bhifhdnl, 
and the Pangl bhya and mha. 

The word for * I * is hS. This is here used not only for the nominative, but also for 
the oblique singular, as in hS-ne, by me, and h^-kd, to me. ■ In standard Hindustani, the 
reverse has taken place, for in it mat, I, is by origin an oblique form. 
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[No. II.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Braj BhIkhA (SikarwArI). . (Gwalior State.) 

^ ^ I ^ irr-% arci^t i ^ 

fr f^»r»v wr? «>f r ft-# ^ 

Ht^ I ^ 5n( ^r»ift »iri ,^^- 

^ anin^ ^ Tnft-if 1 ^ ^ 

I ^ «rr-% fitw-^ift «Tqit %r-if 

xjI-^ I vt ^lm-% ^ 53rft?lf ^?I-fT «Tq^ «)it I 
3 pr ’IT-# T^ WT#T ^ ^-if #T-^ ’IT'T-# ’I^-# 

’3m-¥ ^ #n-¥ ^ if Tm-ff I # 

3T<i% ’atf-# fan grr^Wt ^ ’niNft ## irtff-# ^ ««tii 

ftrat St «ra# f##r ar^ #^T ^rrorat-# ?irsw sn# i 
^-#1 arq# TifH«fpi:«T-if i ^ arfr %-# sru# ’irq-# fan-#t ^ 11 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Kisu matis-ke do mora hate. Bin-ine-sg luh're bhaiya-ne 

A-certaiii man-of two sons were. Them~in-from the-younger hrother^^y 

l)ap-8e kahi, * bap, mero bat moi de-ghal.’ Aur ba-ne 

father-to it-wfis-saidt * fat her t wy share to-me give* And him-by 

ap*ni jagir bin-mi bat dal. Aur bahut dinan bad 

Ms-own estate them-in dividing was-given. And many days after 

luh'ro, mora sag-ko bhSlo kar-ke dur-kS des-kO 

the-yomger son all-to together made-having a-far-of cotmtry-to 


chal-diyO, aur bhS^honi sfig*r6 mal wahiyat-me 

took-his-jon/rneyt and there all property riotous-living-in 

uray-dayo. Aur jab sag*r6 mal uray-chuk6 bliithoni baro 

toas-squandered. And when all property had-heen-wasted there a-great , 

akal pafo. Aur bo tahgl-mi hai-gayo ; aur ba des-ki 

famine fell. And he d{fficully-in hecceme ; and that couniry-of 
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WfiSTBIlN HINDI. 


baati-k§ §k m&ns-sfi mild. Aur ba-ne bis*kd suariyi obaranS 

~ villtkge-'qf one man-to he-joined. And him-by him-to noine to^feed 

ap*ng khet>ml pa^bai-dayo. Aur bbai ba*nd motba-^ jo su^yS 

hia-own field-in it-wae-eent. And there he hnehe-with which twine 


chatt-bf 

ap*n6 

pet 

bbaryo. 

Jab 

b&'kd 

mur-me 

lagi 

eating-were his-own belly 

was-filled. When 

his 

head-in it-was-applied 

tau 

sdcbd 

aur 

ji-me 

keb-utbo. 

*mgrd 

bap'ke 

babut-se 

then he-thought 

and 

heart-in 

he-saidt 

*my 

father-of 

many-very 

mabln-dnr 

kbub 

rdti 

kbat-baT, 

aur bacbfty-let-bai ; 

aur bn 

bhukban 

servants 

much bread 

eating-are^ 

and saving-are ; 

and I 

qf-hunger 

matt-bS. 

H3 

ap“nS 

bap'ke 

4bing jaSgd ' aur 

kabSgd, 

“ bO-nd 

dying-am. 

I my-own 

father-of • 

near will-go and 

will-sayt 

'‘me-by 

Itam*jl-ki 

marjl-kd 

gair 

kam 

kiyo, 

aur tgr5 


kiyo; 

Ood-qf 

will-of 

against work 

wat-done^ 

and thy 

in-presence 

was-done ; 

aur ab 

tSro mdril kah*lay“bS-ke 

layak 

nani. 

HS-ko 

ap'ne 


and now thy son heing-called-of worthy I-am-not. Me-to your-own 
mahindaran-mi rakb-le.” ’ Aur thard-bai-k§ ap*no bap-ke 

sercants-among keep** * And arisen-having his-own father-oj 


dliibg-kd cbald. 
near he-went. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA of ETAH. 

The District of Etah lies between Aligarh, in which the dialect is 13 raj I3hakh», 
and Farukhabad, where Kanauji is spoken. The Etah dialect is nearly pure Braj 
Bhakha. It does not show any of the peculiarities of Aligarh, but agrees much more 
■ closely with the standard of Muttra. The only local peculiarity is the preference of the 
termination d, instead of the Braj Bhakha au. Also y is dropped in the past participle, 
so that wo hare forms like chalb instead^ of chmlyau, he went. These arc Kanauji 
peculiarities, and are to be expected from the geographical position of the country in 
which they are found., We may also note the Braj Bhakha change of w to m, as in 
jams, they may take away, and the usual tendency to contraction, as in pBchb, for 
pahuchb, lie arriyed ; ka, for kaha, there ; and ba, for baha or tcaha, there. Note aho 
the contraction thakua-sd, for thdkur-adhib, in which we have the common elision of r 
before another consonant with doubling of the latter. The contraction ad for adhib, is 
found in widely distant parts of India, e.g. both in Kashmiri and in Biharl. Note 
also the Braj Bhakha spelling hat for hath, a hand. 

The specimen of the Etah dialect is a folk-tale illustrating the stupidity of the men 
of the Kdri, or liindu weaver, caste. In Indian folklore weavers, whether Hindus or 
Musalmans, occupy the place of the fool of European story. In the present tale, a 
Korl is taken on forced labour by his ^l^akur landlord, and exhibits the usual desperate 
silliness of his tribe. 
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ftn wn ^ ^ fStfoir-fft 

Irnft-H «itft 3Tp ff m ^reit ir lii 

#1-^ I ^tfcri ^ ^-Hft I 5nr 3Tf 5 ntHT 

ijft RHTH-Rft ^ ERl 

jf t-Kiif I ^T>ft Ttn wf ftft^H ftf-Hft I ftr ( 

ft R mf I ENITO t-ff 5IT fptt 

3Tf5 5ifrtH-f ffft ^ iljft fff ft Sigi’R-HT ft ft-H 

% 1 ^ t-Rf-ft I % iff 3T|Ri ^-ff Hlf I 

ffH-^ fn Eiff-Eift I TiT-if iwr Rff?iT i ^rp-if 

ftfrin-^ H??nT ^ ff fr i ow 

INf-fK ffft TR?nt ftraiH-H-H f»Rtft-nft I flfiST-H !«ft ft 
3TfH-HT EIT-H-^ flft fspuft-nCt '^T ft«ft ft-l TfT-»lft I 3Tfl- 

3f ^ft f% fuft-uft I HJf V ftfw-if Rff?rr-it ftraiR 
^ift ff ffft-% I ff?n»r-5 w-Hft I EiT-l ?rrf? ^ f% i 
ftfOT-%' TWr ftfT-ff «lft ff 3Tf^ W-f fT Rf*ft-% I 
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(Distbigt, Etah.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Eku thakuru ho. Ba-nS ek koriya-kS begar-ml pok'ro, 

A J^hakur was. Bim-by a Kbrl-to forced-labour-in it-wa^~seized, 

aur ap*ni ghuriya-ke sang bai libai-k6 ap‘ni sus'rar-kn 

and his-oum mare^of with him taken-hamng his-own father-in-lcm' s-house-to 

chalo. Tab koriya-ki maitaxi-nS kahi ki, ‘ beta, jab 

he-went. Then the-Korl-qf mother-by it-was-said that, ^son, when 

thakuru kbusi ho, tab arhal ser mi mag-liye.’ 

the-Thdkur pleased may-be (plur.), then two-and-a-half seers cotton ask-for* 
Koriya thakuru-ke sang chal-bhayo. Jab thakuru 

The~Km'i the-Thdkitr-of with departed. When the~Thdkur 

sus“rar-me bhitar gao, koriya-kS ap'ni ghuriya tliamay-gao, 

father-in-law' s- house-in inside went, the-Korl-to his-own mare he-entrusted, 

aur jatai-gaO ki, *jai chot^ na la-jam?.' Adhi rat 

and warned{-him) that, ‘ this thieves not let-take-away.' Half night 

bhay? koriya soi-gad. Ghuriya chOr lai-gaye. Dhautayi 

on-becoming the-Korl to-sleep-went. The-mare thieves took-away. At-dawn 

ba-n? dekho, to ghuriya na pal. LagAm lai-k? 

him-by it-was-seen, verily mare not was-found. The-bridle taken-having 

a^riya-m? ja jaggai thakuru s6wat-he pScho, 

the-upper-chandter-in what place the-Thdkur sleeping-was (plur.) he-arrived, 

aur kahi ki, * o thakus-sa, at'lan-khun'khun to mO-pai hai ; 

and it-was-said that, * O Thdkur-Sir, atlan-khunkhun verily me-with is ; 

hun*lKin ka turn lai-gaye-ho ? * Je suni thakum 

hunhun {interrogative) you took-away/* These having-heard the-Thdkur 

uthi-ki dhur*bc-kn bhaje. Koriya bin-ke sang lagi-lao. 

a/risen-having searching-far ran (plur.). The-Kbri him-qf with accompanied. 

Hah-mi ek nadiya pari. Thakuru-n? koriya-ku ap*ni tar*bar 
The-road-in a river fell. The-Thdkur-by the-Kbrl-to his-own sword 
gahai-dai, aur kahi ki, * m?'re sang utari-a.' Jab 

was-handed-over, and it-was-said that, *me-of with across-come.* When 
blchS-blch pBoho tar*bar miyan-mi-tS nikari-pari. 

middle-middle he-arrived the-sword the-scahbard-in-from out-fell. 

VOI.. IX, PART I. 2 R 
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Koriya-nS 
The-Korl-hy 
aur chdk*ld 
4itnd the-shell 
giri-pari ? * 
did-it-fall ? * 

batayo 

it-icas-shou}n 
Ja-pai 


kahl, 

it-icaa-said, 


*6 
‘ O 


thakus-sd, ja-me-sO 
^hdkur^Sir, thU^in-from 


midgi nikari-par!| 
the-kernel out-felh 


mo-pai 
me-toith 

Tab 

Then 

ki, 

thatt 

thakuru 


kahi 

it-waa-said 


miyan 

the‘8cabbard 


ThU’On 
kahi 

it-tcaa-said 

magl-hai/ 

mked-for-ia* 


the-^hakur 

ki, * bhale, 
that, 'goody 


rahi'gad.* Thakuru-ne 
remained* The^T!hdkur-by 

ba k6riya-n6 nadiya*mi 
that Kori-by the^riverdn 

giro-hai.* Miyan-hu 

it-fallen-ia* The^acabbard-alao 
khub base. Koriya-nl hat 

much laughed. The~Kdrl^by handa 

thakuru, amma>ni arhal 

ThaktiVy mammy^by two-and-a-half 


*ba 
* there 


ki, * kS 

that, * where 
phik-ki 
thrown-having 
bah-gad. 
Jloated~away. 
jori-ke 

folded^having 
sSr rui 

aeera cotton 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a Thakur. He caught a KdrI for forced labour, and taking him with his 
mare departed to his wife’s home. Then the mother of the Eor! said, * O son, when the 
Thakur is in a good humour, ask for 2^ seers of cotton.’ The Kori departed with the 
Thakur. When the Thakur went inside his wife’s house, he entrusted his mare to the 
Eurl and warned him to take care that it was not taken away by thieves. At midnight 
the EdrI slept, and some thieves took away the mare. At morning when the mare could 
not he found, the EdrI, taking the bridle, went to' the upper*room ^hero the Thakur was 
sleeping and said, * O Thakur Sahib, Allan Khunkhun^ is with me, have you taken away 
Hunhun ? * Hearing this the Thakur got up and ran to search for the mare. The Eorl 
went with him. On the way they came to a stream. The Thakur handed over his sword 
to the Eorl and ordered him to cross over with him. When they had just reached the 
middle of the stream the sword fell out from its scabbard. Said the Eorl, * O Thakur 
Sahib, the kernel has fallen out and only the shell has remained with mo.’ The Thakur 
asked where it had fallen out. Then the EOri threw the sheath into, the stream and 
pointed out, * there is where it has fallen.’ The scabbard also flowed away. On this the 
Thakur laughed heartily. Then the Eori folding his hands said, * Good Thakur, my 
mammy has asked for 2^ seers of cotton.’* 


* A\lan Khunkun is meant to represent the jingling sound of the bridle, and Sunhun, the neighing of the mare. 

’ The ThAkar, of course, laughed at the stupidity of the Kor! ; hut the latter thought he was pleased with him, and 
hence put in his petition for the cotton. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OF MAINPURI. 

Immediately to the south of Etah lies the District of Mainpuri. The following- 
specimen from that locality shows that the dialect is just the same as that of Etah. 
There is the same tendency to use the Eanaujt termination 6 instead of au, and to omit 
the y of the past participle. The specimen consists of the first few lines of the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son. There are several examples of the elision of r with doubling of the 
following consonant. Thus, khachchu for kharchu, expenditure ; kad-dao for iar-dad, he 
made ; mann for mnran, to die : and mattu for maratu, dying. 

This form of Braj Bhakha is spoken over the whole of the district except in the 
extrcme south-west, on the banks of the Jamna, where w e find about 8,000 people em- 
ploying the Bhadaurl form of Bund@li. 


▼01. iz, 


PABT I. 


2 B ^ 
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ft % I ^ jrni ft ft 

▼*tTft ff^ ft I TPt ^-fft fffe ^ft I 

^ ff*r ftf ft^ ^ ing T«ir-5tft ^ ^ ?t-% gftnr- 

ft ^ft *rft ^rr-^ ^(tft gft witr-w ^ 3 ^ 3!ift i 

^ 3T-ft 3raft ing ^ irft Tw-ft »ift i ^ 

3ra-ff 3T 3rtt Tra-fr 3 t ^ftraf-% 3^ 

^ I 713 3T-% 3T-3ft wt ^?R-ir ^TTf%-fit 33fft I 

^ 3T ^frg-i-ft ftr 53 ^ 13 -% iraft ^ 3n%-ft ff 

3T3 fti 3lf fg 3Tff ft I ^ 313 3T-3ft 3rf3(ftr fCTSTf 3n4 3T-t 
3fft ftf JR-i 3T3-# ff3P| 3^-f T^jT^r-ft ft^t ft ^ if 

TBANSLITEBATION AND TBAN8LATION. 

Eku-kc do larika he. Un-mi-sS chho0-ne bap-se 

One-of two sons were. Theni-in-from the-yoimger^by the-father-to 

kahi, * bap ho, jo hamarO hissa nikarai, so hainai 

il-was’said, * father O, what my shoire may^come-out, that to-me 

dc-deu.’ Tab wa-ne un-ko malu ba^i-daO. Kachhu din 

give-away* Then him-by them-to property was-divided. Some days 

pichhe chhotO larika*ne sab main ik-thoro karo, aur 

afterwords the-younger son-by all property in-one-place was-made, and 

% 

dur-kc muUk-ko cha1o*gayo, aur huan wa-nu ap*no malu 

distance-of country-to he-went-away, and there him-by his-own property 

burl batan-mi kachchu kad-dao. Aur jab-h¥ wa-kd sab*ru 

evil affair 8-in expenditure was-made. And when-even his oil 

malu utbi-gao, tab-hl huii akalu parO. Aur jab-hf 

property was-squanuered^ then-even there a-famine fell. And when-even 

wah bhnkhan mann lago, tab-hl cku wa mulik-ke bam ad*mi-k6 

he by-hunger to-die began, then-even one that country-of a-great man-of 
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dhing gad. Tab wa-nd wa-kd ap*n5 kh&tan-mS suar charaib5-kd 

near he-went. Then him-by him-to hie-oum fielde-in atoine feeding-for 

pathad. Aur \vah cbSbatu-l-hd ki suar-kd bachd-khuchd 

it-ioas-aent. jdnd he tciahing -even- was that the-atoine-qf auperJit$ofM 

chhuk*lan<«d ap*nd pet bharai, kahe>sS ki way 

hnaka-hy hia-own belly he-may-Jillt why-fromiX-Q- became) that to-him 
kdi kachhu dgtu-nah¥-hd. Aur jab wa-kl «akili ' thikand 
anyone anything giving-not-waa. jlnd when him-of aenae in-correct neaa 


al, wa-nd 

kahl 

ki. 

* mdrd-i 

bap-ke 

hian 

bahut-sd 

came, him-by 

it-waa-aaid- 

that. 

* my-even 

Jather-qf 

near 

many-very 

majuran-kd rdti 

bl, aur 

maT 

bhokhan 

mattu-hS.’ 



aervanta-to bread 

waa, and 

I 

by-hunger 

dying-am* 
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BRAJ BHAKHA of BAREILLY. 

North of Budaun lies the district of Bareilly with the district of Pilibhit to its east 
and the State of Bampur to its west. The dialect of the former is Kanaujl (with an 
admixture of Braj Bhakha), and of the latter Hindostanl. 

The dialect spoken in Bareilly is good Braj Bhakha. The only local peculiarities' 
which I have noticed arc the use of d instead of au as the termination of strong adjectives, 
and the form hau or bahu for * he.’ The verbs denau, to give, and linau, to take, make 
their past participles dated, and latcd, after the Kanauji fashion, instead of diyati or dayau- 
We may also note that owing to the fact that BareiUy was long under Musalman 
domination there is a greater use of Arabic and Persian words than in the Braj Phnkha 
tract proper. 

The population of Bareilly was 1,040,691 in 1801. The languages spoken were- 


(taking corrected figures) divided as follows : — 

Brftj Bbakha (wrongly rotnmed as RohilkbapdO •...•• 857,213 

Urda 180.000 

Other langnages . 3,478 


Tot An . 1,040,691 


The Urdu is spoken principally by Musalmans, by Eayasths, and in the towns. 
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Braj BdAkhA. (District, Bareilly.) 

^ * ’I 

«i ^ »Tra-*f ^ ^ ’ife % m ^ 1% I ’st »n5r 

^ I HT® W *IW tF*?t 

^-1!^ I ^ !|4IT ^ >ni?RR-« '3^-^ I 

3W fijil Vg »lf fr ^ 'TO ^-if TOTO TOt ^ ^ 

»f»Tt ^ ff-® TO TO MTTOR TO « 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION^ 

Ek jang'ke dui laufa he. Un-mg-sd lahur§>ne bap-s5 

One man-of (too sons were. Them-in-from the-younger-by the-father-to 

kahl ki, '6 bap, mal-mi ju mera bat hai bau muj 

it-was-said (hatt * 0 father t property-in what my share is that to-me 

dai-dew.’ Tab bap-nd usai mal bit dawd. 

gioe-away.* Then the-father-hy him-to property having-divided was-given. 

TbOre din pacbbe lahuro lar*ka sab mal eka^tbo kar-ke 

A-few days after the-younger son all property in-ohe-place made-having 

par-d6s-k6 chal6-gaw6. Aur bfla sab rup*ya baiyat-mi uray-dawo. 
foreign-land-to went-away. And there all rupees dissipation was-sguandered. 

Jab us-ke dbing kacbbu nibi rabo, aur us dds-mi bare 

When him-of near anything not remainedt and that country-in great 

akkal pare, tau bau nabgd bbSkbd aur dukbi bui*ke us 

famine fell^ then he naked hungry and distressed hecome-having that 

dds-kfi dk bbag*man ad*m!-kd gbar gawO. 

•oountry-of one fortunate man-of house(-to) he-went. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA merging INTO HINDOSTANT. 

The dialect of the districts of Bulandshahr and Budaun is on the whole good Braj 
Bhakha, but in both localities it is much mixed with the Hindostanl of the upper Doab 
and of western Bohilkhand. In Bai-eilly, to the north of Budaun, this mixture is not 
apparent, although Bareilly and Budaun both show traces of the influence of the KanaujI 
spoken to their east. We thus see that Budaun is infected from both directions. The 
KanaujI infection consists in the use of o instead of yau as the tei'inination of past pairti- 
ciples, as in chald instead of chalyau. 

In the Naini Tal Tarai there is spoken a mongrel mixture of Braj Bhakha, Hindos- 
tani and KanaujI. We thus get the following, figures for the districts in which Braj 
Bhakha merges into Hindustani : — 

Bulandshahr ............ 941,000 

Budaun . . ....... 826,500 

Kaint Tal . . ......... 199,521 


1,967,021 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OF BULANDSHAHR. 

Bulandshahr is the most northern district of the Boab in which Braj Bhakha ia 
spoken. Beyond it lies Meerut, of which the language is ordinary Vernacular HindOstanl. , 
The Braj Bhakha of Bulandshahr does not vary much from that of Muttra. The main 
difPci*enoo is the preference for the termination d, instead of the an which is so charac- 
teristic of the standard form of the dialect. Even this is probably only a Question of 
spelling and not of pronunciation, for in Muttra, where the ate-sound undoubtedly exists, 
it is as often as not represented by o, in writing. 

Bulandshahr is separated from Muttra by Aligarh, but we do not find the pronoun 
of the third person, gu, which is so prominent in the latter district. 

On the other hand, we sometimes meet with a few instances of borrowing from the 
Hindustani of Meerut, — usually the employment of the termination d instead of b or a%. 
Thus, hamdrd for hamdrb. These borrowings, as might be expected, occur in’ the north 
of the district on the Meerut border. 

The Hindustani of Meerut is called by those natives of India who live to its east ' 
Pachhdt% i.e. the language of the west. The original rough list of the languages of 
Bulandshahr showed 930,000 people as speaking Pachhari, and 2,000 as speaking Braj 
Bhakha. The local authorities evidently meant that there 939,000 people used a language 
differing from Braj Bhakha. The difference consists, as explained above, in the occasional 
use of Pachliai’i expressions. The basis of the whole is, however, undoubtedly Braj 
Bhakha, so that we are justified in putting the number of speakers of that dialect in 
Bulandshahr as 941,000, it being remembered that about 2,000, in the south of the 
district, speak it more purely than elsewhere. This will be evident from the following 
specimen which consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son : — 

The following are the main peculiarities of the Bulandshahr Braj Bhakha. The 
sign of the accusative dative is /be, and not k^. The accusative plurals of the fibrst two 
personal pronouns arc hame and fwmAe, and their genitive plurals are Aamard and 
The nominative singular of the pronoun of the third person is wb or tod. The past tense 
of the auxiliary verb is Ad, not hau, and its masculine plural is he or hai. Pinito verbs 
form their present and imperfect tense with a form in <?, instead of atu. Thus, ham rahe 
Aat, I am living ; $[iar chare-he, the pigs were grazing ; pet bhare-hby he was filling his 
belly. So, kbl demdl^ nd one was giving. This peculiarity, and also tlie forms hame^ 
etc. are also found in Meerut. 


f i 
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Bbaj BhAkhI. (Distbict, BuiiANDshabb.) 

ft TO# % I ^ TORT fro TO 

I TO-% I ft^ 

fro-if TOft ^TT^ TOT %-# TOt TOt I TOf TO 

#»TT^iT%-if ^TOT^ ^T#t I TO TO TOTO ^ tH-# TOTT 

TOfT^ TOT t ^ TOTt #^TT^ ft-^rft I m TOT fit#-# ^Nr ft-TOt I 

#s. 

^TOT ^%-t ’ftro TO-f^ I TO ^-frt fh# ^ %-«iTi ^ 
ft fit TOR #tTOT II 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Bbaj Bhakha. (District, Bulandshahr.) 

Ek ad*mi>ke do lar*k6 hai. Cliliute-ne kalii, ‘ bapu, 

One man-of two sons were. The-younger-by if-was’-said, 'father 

hainara hissa liami de-de.* Us-ne ap*na hissa >va>ko bst 

my share to-me give.* Sim-by his~own share hi/ni-to dividinO 

dco. Chhoto tli0r§-hl din-mi ap*n6 mal 

was-given. The-younger a-few-very days-in his-mon property 

jama par-des-ko Ie-k6 chalO-gayO. Waha sab 

(Jiaving-)collected a-foreign-country-to taken-having loent-away. There all 

lugar*pane-mi bartad karyo. Jab sab bar*bad kar-cbukyo 

wickedness-in wasted waa-made. When all wasting wcbs-completed 

Ava des-mi jab'ra akal paryo. TVii bliukhO kangal liO-gayO. 

that country-in a-great famine fell. He hungry indigent became' 

Wa ek koi-ke naukar ho-gayO. Wa-n6 suaraii chugane-j)^' 

Me one sovneone-of servant became. Him-by swine feeding-on 

naukar kar-diyo. Jab wa-kO koi kuchh de-nai, 

servant he-was-made. When him-to any anything giving-was-not, 

to w6 jo suar cbare-he khokHa Ava-se juSt bhar§-lie. 

then he what swine eating-were husks that-with belly filling-he-was. 


VOL. IX, PAET I. 
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BFTAJ BHAKHA (KAJHERIYA) OF BUDAUN. 

North of Eteh, across the Ganges, lies tho district of Budann, in Bohilkhand. 
Here also Braj BliS^klia (not Bdhilkhandl as originally repoi'ted) is spoken. The dialect 
is locally known as Katheriyd, from Kathgr, the name of Eastern Bohilkhand, although 
the true KathSr country is to the north in the district of Bareilly. North-west of 
Budaun lies the district of Moradabad, the dialect of which is Hinddst&ni, and hence 
we see traces of the influence of that dialect in Budaun. Such are the use of tha (plural 
the), as well as ho for ‘was’; of ns as well as wa, him; and of kd for the accusative-dative 
as weU as for the genitive. The only peculiar local form which I have noticed is 
tumhrd, for tumhdro, your. For adjectives and participles, the termination d is preferred 
to au. 

As a specimen, I give a short extract from tho Parable of the Prodigal Son. It is 
^ n the Persian character, as received from the local officers. 

The number of speakers of Kathcriya in Budaun is reported to be 826,500. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

Bbaj BhAkhA (EathCiiiyA). 


(Distbict, Budatjn.) 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

BraJ BhAKHA (KATHfiRITA). (DISTRICT, BUDAUN.) 

Ek admi-ke do larka the. Ta-ini-se chli6te-nc apnb 

One man-of two sons were. Thern’in-from the-yoimger-hy Ms-own 

pit:i-se kahi ki, * pita, tumhre dhan-m? jo inoro liot-ho, 
fniher-to it-was-said that, ‘ fathei', your wealth-in tohat mine niay-he, 

Ava inuj(h)-ko bat do.’ Wa-ko pita-no iis-ke h5te-ka jo 

that me-to dividing give. ’ Him-of father-hy his share-of what 

tliA Ava-ko de-dio. Ngk dinan-mi Ava-ko ' cbhoto put sigro 

ions him-to was-gioen-away. A-few days-in his younger son entire 

dliaii iktho kar-ke kahQ dur-ke des-ko nikas-gayo, aur 

wealth together made-haoing some distance-of country-to out-went, and 

Ava des-mi apno sigro dhan bure kainan-inl bitar-dio. 

that country-in his-own entire icealth evil deeds-in was-squandered. 

Jal) Ava-ke pas kacbbo na bacbo, Ava des-m? gambhir 

When him-of near anything not remained, that country-in a-severe 

aka I parO ki Ava bhikarl hai-gayo. To ek bbagwau dhani-ki 

famine fell that he poor became. Then a forUinafe rich-tnan-of 

bakhi’i-m? gayo aur Ava-kfi cbolan-me nokar bbayo. Wa-ne 

house-in he-went and him-of dependents-in servant became. Him-by 

ya-ko apne kbetan-m? suaran cbaraAvan-ko bhej-dio. Ya 

him-for his-own fields-in swine feeding-for it-was-sent. He 

kbusl-s§ apno pet un jaran-sc bbar-lcto, ja-ko 

happiness-with his-own belly those roots-with would-have-Jilled, which 

suar janawar khat-bi. Jaran bbi ya-ko kou na 

the-swine animals eatiug-were. Moots even him-to anyone not 

dot-bo. 

giving-was. 
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THE BHUKSA dialect OF THE TAR AT. 

The Tarai parganas of the Naini-Tal district run by the foot of the Kuniaon Hills 
-along the northern border of the State of Hanipur and the districts of Bareilly and 
Pilibhit. The dialect of Bampur is Hindostanl, of Bareilly Braj Bhakha, and of Pilihhit 
Kanauji. The Tarai is inhabited by a number of broken hill tribes, such as the Tharus 
and Bhuksas, as well as by immigrants from the plains. These have developed a 
mongrel mixed dialect^ made up of Hindostanl, Braj Bhakha, and Kanauji, with an 
infusion of the Kumaunl of the hills. The Tharus and Bhuksas have lost their abori- 
ginal languages, if they ever had one. The dialect has been returned as ‘ Bhuksa ' from 
the name of one of these tribes. I class it as a form of Braj Bhakha, but it might just 
as easily appear as a form of Kanauji. The number of its speakers is reported to be 
199 , 621 . 

A brief extract from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will suffice as an 
■ example of this dialect, and well illustrates its mixed character. 

In the first sentence we have ha used as a sign of the oblique genitive, which comes 
from Kumaunl. In the next line we have ha as the sign of the direct genitive which is 
Hindostanl. So are ho, the sign of the accusative-dative and words like mera, my, and 
others. On the other hand, he, were, is Braj Bhakha, while ddo, gave, goo, went, are 
Kanauji. The only peculiar form which I liave noticed is nai (beside ne) as the sign of 
rthe agent case. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Sbaj BhakhA (Mixed Bhuksa Dialect). (TabA!, Naini Tal.) 

^ ^ fifwr % ^ %-fl i ^ rm 

*rfe ^ 1 Rft: fipr €tsi wlfft rir-^ 

^ I ^ RT-# RXPt RTR 

1 RR RR RrtR HR RR ^R-ft R^ RtlRT RR RRt 

^1%-^ ^ ?iR Rt R^ I RR RR RRf TflR-% RT-^ RXfRR 

ft RRt I ftr RtR ^RT ^R|% RR-Rft #R-t I Rtt RtT 

Rift fR Rt ' RRR Rlit-fF RtR R^ RT%-Rft Rift I tRl^-il 

RT TRt II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

£k phalane sakhas-ka do laura he. Chhote-iie ap'^ue 

A certain pereon-qf two sons were. The~younger-by his-own 

bua-se kahu ki * buo, mera jo mal-ka hissa hal so 

father-to it-was-said that * father, my what property^of share is that 

dc-do.’ Aur us-nai ap“n6 mal ddn§-ku • bat dad. 

give* And him-by his-oton property hoth-to divided was~given. 


There din bad 

chhota 

laura 

ap*ne 

mal'ku 

batur*ke 

A‘few days after 

the-younger 

son 

hit-own 

property 

collected-having 

dur deS'ku 

chald’gad. 

Aur 

bah3 

ja-ke 

ap*ne mal 

a-distant country ~to went -away . 

And 

there 

going 

his-own fortune 

luoliapan-me bar'bad 

kar<4ad. 

Jab 

sab 

kharach 

hd-gad tab 

debauchery-in wasted 

was-made. 

When 

all 

expended 

became then 

us dds-me baiB 

kal 

par-gad 

aur 

khane-kd 

bhi tahg 

that country-in great 

famine 

fell 

and 

food-for 

even vn-want 

ho'gad. Tab us 

dds>kS 

ek 

rab^-kd 

ghar-md samil 


he~became. Then ihat wmtry-of one . wellrto-do-man^of house-in joined' 

hd*gad. Or woh sdar chugand us-kd khdt*me bhdj-dad. Or 

he-became. And he twine to- feed him-as-for Jkld-in ^•was-sent-away. AnA- 
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woh chaho ki j5 bakkal suar khat6-li8 woh udar 

he toiuhed that what hushe swine eatinff-may-be those belly^ 

bhar*iiS-ku chahd. Kisi-nS , na dao. 

filling-for he^desi/red. Anybody^by not [it-was-given. 


▼OL. IX. VABT X. 


a T 
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BRAJ BHAKHA MERGING INTO RAJASTHANT. 

To the soath of Biaj Bhakha lie the Mewati and JaipxiTl dialects of Bajasthani, into 
both of which it gradually merges. In Ourgaon we see it becoming Mgwati. In the 
State of Bharatpur we notice the first signs of the influence of Jaipur!, which becomes 
stronger as we go south, until in the Pangs, or broken country in the south of that State, 
in Karauli, and in the east of Jaipur, we find a number of sub-dialects which are 
grouped together under the name of Pahgi. The number of speakers of these inter- 
mediate forms of Braj Bhakha are reported to be as follows : — 

Gargaon 149,700 

Bharatpur ............ 502,803 

pShg dialects . ........... 774,781 


1,426,784 
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BRAJ BHAKHA of GURGAON. 

The district of Gurgaon is under the Government of the Panjab. It has the river 
Jamna to its east, being separated by it from the district of Aligarh. To its south lie 
the district of Muttra, and the State of Bbaratpur. . In Gurgaon there are three princi- 
pal dialects, viz. Ahlrwatl and M3wat!, which are forms of Bajasthanl, and Braj Bhakha, 
spoken by 149,700 people, in Falwal TahsU, whore the district meets Aligarh and 
Muttra. 

The Braj Bhakha spoken in Gurgaon is very fairly pure. It bears slight traces of 
the influence of the neighbouring Bajasthanl. Such are the use of the termination o 
instead of au, for adjectives and participles, and the masculine form of the genitive 
singular (e.g. hat-lcb^ not hat-kaut of a share) ; the oblique ending a, instead of d ; and 
the use of the Bajasthanl form of the Present Definite tense, as explained under the 
head of Braj. 

The use of d for au is also common in the neighbouring State of Bharatpur. The 
oblique ending is usually e, as in good Braj, but now and then we meet a, as in thdt 
they wore. 

The word jc^ is used to mean ‘then,* as well as ‘ when,’ as in Bajasthanl, The 
imperfect tense is also formed as in that language, by adding the past tense of the 
a uxiliar y verb to the verbal noun in d, as in ohahe-ho^ I was, thou wast, or he was wish- 
ing. The past tense of the auxiliary verb is usually ho (plural hi) as in Braj Bhakha, but 
sometimes Mo (plural thd) is borrowed from Bajasthanl. The past participle of verbs ends 
in either yo or d, as in kahyo or kahOt he said. 

An extract from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will be a sufficient 
specimen. 


YOU IX, riBT I. 


2 T 2 
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[ No. 18. ] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bbaj BhAkhA. (District, Gitrgaon.) 

TTV I % I ^fnat mi 

f^mi I ^ I 

^ %-% ^fHft ^srft^RT ^ ^ 

mm ^tit ?^«RT-ir I ^ ^ ^ m 

^^-ir mmm ^Rc-irat ^ ^ mfnm i ftsT T#hEr-% 

.1 ?Rr ^ ^ mm 

I ^ ^-fr ^ ^5T ^iRPiT ^ 

mmm ^ mffm ^ ^ m i mt fm-if ^ 

^ ^ if mi-H I if ^rq% ^ir-% 

^ i 4nt ^ ?Itt ^ ^tz 

^ ^ mrnm if f^T «it ^ i ^ ?:%-¥ 

mm II 
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JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WISTEaN HINDI. 

Bbai BhAkhA. 


Central Group. 


(Bistbiot, Gurgaon.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad*mi-kfi dwai beta b§. XJn-tfi loh*r§-n§ bap-t3 

A-certain man-of two aom were. Them-from the-younger-by the-father-to 


kahyo ki, ‘bbai, hamare bat>k6 hissa 

it-toas-aaid that, ^hrothery my ahare-of ahctre 
Jab to wa-kn bit-diyo. Thbr6 

Then indeed * him-to having~dwided-it-waa-given. A-few 
dhan le-kc loh*r6 larika pav-des-kS 


bit-dijo.* 

ha,t)ing~divided~give.* 
din pichhe sab 

daya after all 

chal-diyo. Aur 


property taken-hamng the~younger 
wah ap*n6 mal khotl 

he hia-own toealth evil < 


a-foreign-country-to went~away. 


sangat*me ura-diy6. 
company~in waa-aquandered. 


Aur jab 
And when 


all 

Aur 

And 

sab 

all 


kbarach 

kar-chuko, 

to 

wa 

des-mi 

akal 

par-gayo, 

expenditure 

waa-ma de-completely, 

then 

that 

country-m 

a-famine 

fell, 

aur wah 

inagan 

lagyo. 

Jab 

phir 

wahi-ke 

rabls-kg 

and he 

to-beg 

began. 

Then 

again 

there-of 

rich-man-of{-near) 

ja 

lagyo. 

Tab 

to 

wfi 

larika-ku 

suwar 

having-gone 

he-engaged-himaelf 

Then 

indeed that 

boy-aa-for 

awine 


charaw"ne-ke-liye ap“ne khet-me khanda-diyo. Aur wah chabe-bo 

feeding-of-for hia-own field-in it-waa-aent-away. And he wiahing-waa 

ki un chhol*kS-te, jo suwar kbSy-tha ap‘na pet palan 

that thoae huaka-with, which awine eating-were hia-own belly cheriahing 


kare ; 

kyg-ki 

us3 

kol 

na de-ho. 

Jab hos-mi 

he-may-make ; 

' becauae 

to-him 

anyone 

not giving-waa. 

Then aenaea-in 

a-ke 

kaho. 

* ddkho, 

mere 

bap-ke kit*ne 

nokar hai. 

come-haxing 

it-wao-aaidi 

*aee. 

vny 

father-qf how-many 

aervanta are. 


aur mi bhukban mari-hi. Ab me ap^3 

and I by-hunger dying-am. Now I my-own 

aur wa-tg kahigo ki, ** hd bap, ml-ne 

■and him-to I-will-aay thatt ” O father ^ me-by 

khOt bahut karo aur tdrg-layak mi beta 

evU much waa-done and thee-of-worthy I aon 

mihin*ti rahd-bai un-mi md-kS samajh.*’ * 
labotarera are them-in me (obj.) conaider** * 


bap-ke db6r6 jaSgO 

father-qf near will-go 

tera aur Bhanl-ko^ 
thy and The-JRich- One-of 


na bn. 
not am. 


Tumbare 

Your 


‘ Here limply uied as a form of respectful address to a father. 

• God is said to be * tabkd DAant,’ ».e. a rich one from whose store esery one is provided. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OF BHARATPUR. 

To the south of the district of Muttra lies the State of Sharatpur. The main 
language of the State is Braj Bhakha. Only in the north-west, on the border of Alwar, 
is MSwati spoken, and, on the south-west, in the hill-country bordering on Kerauli,. 
Pang!. The former is a dialect of Bajasthanl, and the latter, a broken mixture of that 
language and Braj Bhakha. To the west of Bharatpur li&s the Rajasthani-speaking 
State of Jaipur. Hence, although the Braj Bhakha of Bharatpur is on the whole fairly 
pure, it shows traces of the influence of Bajasthanl. 

The following figures show the estimated number of speakers of the three dialects in 


Bharatpur : — 

Braj Bh&kha 502,303 

Vangi .* 40,000 

Mfiwatl ............. 80,000 

. Total . . 622,303 


As a specimen of the Braj Bhakha of Bharatpur I giro the first few nn6s of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. The following arc the local peculiarities, mostly borrowed 
from Rajasthani, which differentiate it from the Standard dialect of Muttra. 

Instead of the termination au for strong adjectives and participles we have d. 
Thus, diyot he gave ; paryo^ ho fell. Sometimes, however, wo also find aw, as in hlialan^ 
good ; uchaUf high.^ There is a strong tendency to nasalise a final vowel, as in. janS-kSt 
to a man ; ap’^nat ddu-tai, (he said) to his father. In some cases this final nasal appeal's 
to represent an old neuter gender, as in ap^'nS dhan^ his own wealth. The vowels d and 
u seem to be interchangeable. Thus the sign of the accusative-dative is k^ or A;®, and 
both bhukhd and bhukhu are used to mean ‘ by hunger.’ Strong nouns in d do not 
change in the oblique form, in this following Rajasthani ; thus, chhdrd-nSt by the son. 
Sometimes such nouns subsytantivo end in au or d, not d. Thus, the list of words 
received from Bharatpur gives mhauraUf a mouth, and souo (another neuter form), gold. 
In one case, in the specimen, we have a strong adjective, chhdfd, small, ending in d in 
the nominative, with an oblique form in e. 

Tlie past tense of the verb substantive is hau, as in Braj Bhakha. The list of words 
gives an additional form, hatau or hatyau. Hatau is like the Bundfili and KanaujI hato. 

In the active verb, the definite present is made as in Rajasthani by conjugating the 
simple present with the present of the verb substantive. This is sometimes found in 
the Braj of Muttra, but appears to be universal in Bharatpur. The tense is conjugated 
as follows ; — 


Sing. 

1 . mdrU-bM 

2. mdrairhai 

3. mdrai-hai 


Flat. 

mdrav-hat 

mdrau-hau 

mdrai-hai 


There are several examples in the specimen. 

The only other peculiarity worth noting is the use of A«6, instead of bhayaut he 
became. 


^ These examples ure quotc‘d Crom a lint uf words n^eeived from Bharaipur« but not here printed. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Gromp. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Braj BhAkhI. (State, Bhabatfub.) 

wE-if if €r ^ TO-if «n^ it it-^ ^ i ^ tjr-if 
«niif WR «ife frtt I ^ irfi tii itCT itn 

«Tq5f T«iniT fT %tr-iT f«f»n:-»rat ^wf4f 

•<»»r finm: i ert Tn-^-rf ^ TO-»ret w ^4f ^ 

wft EF^TW wt ^ ft *tftf ?Rit I WE ft ^ 

ET ^-Et EET TEW-Et Etf Wlf EWt I 9^ ET-if EI-«|^ EIEE 
#WE-if EtE-f^ I it ^ ^ETE ET-i ft 

EIEEt E7 REET ET%-'^ I EE Eftf EEEit ET-^ Ef* ^ I 
EE ET^ EtE ^it EE ET-i Elft ETET-Ef fEIEEf-ft EJTEit Elff 

^-f ee-eI-¥ ^ ^ ^ ^-tif I 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

£k jani-ki do chhora he. Aur bin-mai-tai chhd^ 

Ascertain person-of two sons were. And them-in-from the-younger 

chhora-nl ap*nai dau-tai kahi, * daujl, dhan-m§-ti jo 

8on-by hU~own father-to it-waa-aaid, * father, the-properiy~infrom what 

m6rS bat*mi awai so ino-kn dSu.’ Aur wa-ni ap*ii8 dhau 

my ahare^in fnay'<!ome that tne^to give* And him^by hia^own wealth 

bin-kS bit diyo. Aur ghani din nii bits chhd^ 

them^to dividing waa-given. And many daya not paaaed the-younger 
chhora ap*nS bat-k3 ikattha le-kai dur d5s>kS digir-gayd, 
aon hia~own ahare-to together taken-having afar conntry^to wenUaway, 
aur waha luchch*pani>mi ap*nS dhan bigar-diyo. Aur jab 
and there riotoua-living^in hia^own wealth waa-aguandered. And when 

wa-pai-t® sab uth-gayd tab wa dfis-mS bafd-bharl jawal 

him-nearfrom all had-been~waated then that country-in orvery-great famine 
paryo, aur wo bhukh8 maribe lagyo. Tab wo ohal-diyo aur wa 

fell, and he by-hunger to-die began. Then he went-away and that 
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dgS’kS ek Tah*waia>k5 yal^ jai raliyd. Aur wa-ni 

country-of one inhabitant-qf near having-gone remained. And him-by 

wa>k3 ap*u§ kb3tazi>mS sCkar ghSr*b§*pai kar-diyo. Aur jO 

him-aa-jfor hia-oton fielda-in atoine tending-Jor it-toae-employed. And what 

bhusl suar khawai-h&, wa-l^ wo ap*uS p6t bhar*n8 chah&'hau. 

chaff swine eating^were, that»by he hia-own belly to-Jill wiahing^waa. 

Pan koi ad.*ml wa-kS nSi dSi. Aur jab wa.k3 sdch hud, 

JBut any man him-to not gives. And when him-to thought became t 

tab wa-ni kahl, ' mdrfi dau*ki kit*ni-hi ad*ml rot¥ 

then him-by it-waa-said, * my fcdher^of how-many-verily men bread 
kh^-hai, aur bach-rahai-hai ; aur mai bhukhSl marS-hfl.* 

eat%ng-are, <md aaved-remaining-are s and I of-htmger dying-am* 
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THE BROKEN DIALECTS OF THE PANGS. 

The State of Karaull.lies between the river Chambal and Jaii^ur. Its physical as- 
pects are thus described in the Imperial Gazetteer : — 

Hillfl and bi*oken .ground characterise almost the whole territory, which lies within a tract locally termed 
the ‘Dang' being the name given to the rugged region which lies above the narrow valley of the Chambal. 
The principal hills in the State are on the northern border, whore several ranges run along or parallel to the 
frontier line, forming formidable barriers ; but there are no lofty peaks, the highest being less than 1,400 feat 
above sea-lovel • • • • Along the valley of the Chambal an irregular and lofty wall of rock separates the 
lands on the river bank from the uplands, of which the southern part of the State consists. From the summits 
of the passes fine views are often obtainable, the rocks standing out in striking contrast to the comparatively 
rich and undulating plain below, through which winds the glittering river. For some miles the country north 
of these passes is high, and too rocky to bo deeply cut by ravines or to be pierced for water, and the few 
inhabitants depend upon tanks and dams ; but further north the country falls, the alluvial deposit u deeper, 
level ground becomes more frequent, and hills stand out more markedly, while in the neighbourhood of the 
city of Karaull the low ground is cut into a labyrinth of ravines. 

According to the Census of 1891, the population of Karauli was 156,687, divided thus 
according to language : — 

Jadobalt . . 80,000 

DahgT ••••••••.• •• 60,000 

Urdu 10,000 

withers ••••• •«•*••• 6,587 

156,587 


Of these Urdu is spoken by the Pathans and Muhainiiiadaus of the State, and hy 
the educated portion of the urban population. In the plains country, which is mainly 
inhabited by Rajputs of the Tadava or JadS tribe, the language spoken is the Jadobatl 
form of Braj Bhakha, and has been described (pp. 298 and ff.). The broken hill 
country, known as the pang, is the home of Bangi. The Pang, with its language, 
extends beyond the limits of Karauli State, to the north into BayanaTahsil of Bharatpur 
in the south of that State, and to the Avest into Jaipur. In the latter State, besides Pahgi 
proper, we find variations of it, called Pugar-wara, Kallmal, and Panghhahg, all spoken 
in the broken country bordering on Karauli. The people who speak Pangi are mostly 
Gujars. 

The following are the figures for the various forms of Psngi : — 

DAhgl proper, or Ka-kachhu-ki boli. 

60,000 

Bharatpur ...... ... 40,000 

Jaipur^ 404,436 


504,436 

Dttgar-wafa of Jaipur ...«..•••• 108,766 

Kallm&l of Jaipur • 81,216 

P&hgbb&hg of Jaipur 80,363 

Total . 774,781 


For PAngl proper, I propose to give specimens of that sjwken in Karauli and Jaipur. 
The p&ngt of Bharatpur 'closely resembles that of Jaipur, showing, however, greater 


* Includes 817,681 speakers of a mixed dialect. 


2 V 


VOl. IX, PART I. 
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affinities with the Braj BliSkha spoken immediately to its north, specimens of it are 
unnecessary. Of the other Jaipur dialects. I give specimens only of Pahgbhahg. The 
others are intermediate between it and Pdriigl of Jaipur. I also give a List of Words 
and Phrases in the PaAgl of Karaull and Jaipur, and in all the three other dialects 
of the latter State. 

Tbe examination of all the forms of speech current in Jaipur has been greatly 
facilitated by a book which will be frequently referred to in the following pages; : — Spe- 
timena of the Dialects spoken in the State of Jeypore, prepared, at the instance of His 
Highness The MaharSja, by the Rev. G. Macalister, M.A., in the year 1898. This 
admirable work gives a vocabulary, grammars, and specimens of all the dialects spoken 
in the State. It contains many details which cannot find place in the present 
Survey. 

PHhgi exhibits Braj Bhd.kha in the act of shading off into Rajasthani. In the 
standard dialect of the south of the Braj tract we have, indeed, noticed the use of a form 
of the present definite {karU-hau instead of kai'^tu-hau, I am doing) which is borrowed 
from that language, and in the centre of Bharatpur other examples of its influence have 
been jwinted out, but in both these cases the instances are sporadic. In the PShg dialects, 
on the other hand, they are quite common, and give a distinct colour to the whole. Pahgl, 
ill short, sl^ows the first signs of idioms which we shall meet more and more frequently 
as Ave go west, till they arrive at their fiillast development in Gujarati. In one notable 
instance (the imiicrsonal use of the past tense of a transitive verb) we find the Gujarati 
idiom already established in the Pangl of Jaipur. 

As in many rude languages, we find idioms preserved, which throw light on more 
abraded forms employed in more civilised speeches. Por instance (as in old Gujarati) 
Pahgl clearly forms a dative by putting the genitive into the locative case. Thus, m^ro^ 
of me, makes a locative merai, which means ‘ to me.' This explains the origin of the 
Hindi suffix kb (Braj Bhakha kau)y which is really the locative of the genitive post- 
|X)sition ka (Braj Bhakha kau)} 

We have noticed in tile Braj Bhakha of Aligarh and of the east of Agra a curious 
pronoun of the third person, gu or gwa. The corresponding form in Pahgi, wha or hwat 
probably indicates the origin of this peculiar form. Wha is only another form of the 
familiar wah. 

In Braj Bhakha nouns form (amongst several methods) their oblique plural in n 
preceded by a short vowel. Thus, ghbrd, a horse ; ghofan-kau, of horses : ndri, a woman ; 
ndrin-kau, of Avomen. In Rajasthani, these end in a nasalised long vowel. Thus, ghora- 
kb, ndrya-kb. Pangl occupies an intermediate position, and exhibits a form older than 
either, from which both are derived. The^ oblique plural ends in n, always jnreceded by 
a long vowel. Thus, ghbfdn-kb, of horses; ndrln-kb, of women; dm or a day ; 
dindn-kb or dandn~kb, of days. 

In all the Western Hindi dialects, the past tense is simply the past peurticiple of the 
verb without any suffix. We have seen that in Eastern Hindi and Biharl (and other 
languages of the g^up) certain suffixes are added to the verb in all its tenses. Thus 

^ JTff is derived directly from an old form kaku^ which in its turn represents the Sanskrit kiite. Kfiti (which in 
Sanskrit means * for ') is the locative of kfita^t which itself is the origin of the Hindi kd meaning ' of 
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(Eastern Hindi) marya~8, he struck. This «-suffix is, as has been explained, the relic 
of an enclitic personal pronoun. 

Wo shall see, in dealing with Jaipur!, that this very termination can also be added 
to words, but here it is recognised as a distinct enclitic word, not as verbal termin- 
ations, and can be added or not at will. Thus, gayo or gayd-s, ho went (it will be 
noticed that the same peculiarity occurs in Banaphari Bundeli, vide poaty p. 486). 

This enclitic is common in pangl, as in hulal-a^ she was caUod. 

In Western Hindi the sign of the Agent case is ne or ^lai. In Bajasthani and 
Gujarati this case takes no postposition, but ne or nai is used to indicate the Accusative- 
dative. In Pangl nai is used (in the case of pronouns) for both the Agent and the 
Accusative-dative. In the first case it is used with the form of the nominative, and in 
the latter case with the oblique form. Thus, tat-nai, by thee ; td-naiy or td-k&, to thee. 
Here wo see the postposition in the actual circumstances of the change of its meaning. 

In Bajasthani the conjunctive participle may be formed by adding ar to the root. 
Thus, mdra9\ having struck. In Western Hindi it is formed by adding the suffix kar, 
the letter i being optionally added at the same time to the root. Thus, mar-kar, or mdri- 
kar. In Pangl, it is formed by suffixing kai\ or by adding ar or ir. Thus, tndr-kart 
mdrar or mdrir. Here we see the origin of the suffix ar. It is formed by the elision 
of the k of kaVi and that this is the fact is proved by the form mat'irt which is evidently 
a contraction of the form mari-kar. This, also, incidentally throws light on the Baja- 
sthani genitive in rb. The Marwari ghbrd-rb is ]>y parity of reasoning a contraction of 
ghofd-karb, just as the Bengali bdlaker, of a boy, is a contraction of hdlaka-ker. 

Owing to the interesting character of these Pang dialects, I have appended a special 
List of Words and Sentences, which illustrates their various forms. 


TOL. IS, raar i. 


2 V 2 
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PANGT OF KARAULI. 

Ill the State of Karauli, Dahgi is reported to ho spoken by 60,000 people. Here it 
is a rude Braj Bhakha, with a strange vocabulary, and various infusions of Jaipur!. 
Two sjieciinens are given, — a portion of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and a letter 
written in the locality, given just as it was put down, except that the lornial salutation 
at the commencement has been omitted. The following are the principal divergencies 
from Standard Braj Bhakha which should bo noted. 

Pronunciation. — The letter a often becomes i in an unaccented syllable, as in hdliky 
a child ; surijy the sun. The letters e and ai are apparently interchangeable. It is quite 
common to find the same word spelt with one or other indifferently. Thus, pltai or pUCy 
he beats. So d and au are absolutely interchangeable. Thus, maurd, rnSra, mdrdy or 
even murd, a son. So chalyd or chalyaUy he went. The letter h is sometimes inserted 
between two vowels, as in siViar, swine. It is sometimes omitted, as in ran for rahan, to 
remain. When a vowel precedes a doubled consonant, it may be lengthened, and one 
eonsonant of the doublet omitted. Thus, iitar for uttary an answer. In the word k/iiipy 
Avell, an initial k has become kh. Instances of contraction are bhot or bhaut, for bahnty 
much, and dok ioT*dd~eky one or two. 

Strong nouns which in Braj Bhakha end in dy here usually end in au or d. Thus, 
ghoraUy a horse. A few nouns of relationship, such as maUrdy a son, still end in d. The 
oblique form singular of nouns in au (d), usually ends in Cy as in ghore-kauy of a hoise. 
The Kujasthanl form in d is, liowever, also common. Thus, from baiyo, baiyd-ku, to the 
mother. Note that this word ends in 5, although it is feminine. The Nominative 
Plural usually takes the form ghore, but occasionally we have ghbru. The oblique plural 
usually takes the form ghdrdn. The long vowel in the last syllable of the oblique plural 
Is typical of l)ahgi. Sometimes we have en instead of dn, as in jeg’ren-k^, to the calves, 
nom. sing. jeg"rd. Nouns like maurd have obi. sing, and nom. plur. maurdy and obi. 
plur. maurdn. Nouns ending in consonants have a nom. plur. in «, as in diuy a day, 
dind, days ; purikhy a hither, plur. purikhd. The oblique plural ends in an, en, or dn, as 
in dinan ov dinen, janen {jan, u per-son), and purikhdn. Nouns in * and « preserve 
the long vowel in the oblique plural. Thus, meh^nati, a servant, has meh“nattn : and 
parurdy a buffalo calf, has parurun. 

The case suffixes are the same as in Braj, but there are also some irregular forms. 
Thus, for the accusative-dative, besides kau, k?, and ki^, we have nb (properly belonging 
to the case of the agent). Thus, win rupaiydw-nS lai-lai, take those rupees. The suffixes 
of the instrumental-ablative arc se, so, with the usual variations, but very common is 
pai~86y as in wd-pai-86 lai-lai, take from him. W^e have even pai (properly belonging to 
the locative) used alone as an ablative in sentences such as mb-pai digyau ndne jdt, it 
is not gone by me, I cannot go. 

Besides the two ordinary genders, masculine and feminine, there are distinct traces 
of a neuter, which is indicated by the nasalisation of a final «« or 5. Thns, pdnyau 
the water has dried up; 8ukhd-kdl paryb, n famine fell; bichdryBy it was 
considered (by him), he considered ; ap^nB pet, his own belly. 

I he pronoun of the first person is hit, hb, mB, or mat. The genitives plural of the 
first and second persons are (1) hamdrau or hain“rauy (2) tumdrau, tunfrau, or tiydrau. 
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The oblique forms plural arc haman and tuman^ respectively. The genitive of op, self, is 
<ip'"nau pr dp-kau. As pronominal adverbs note jha, here ; jab^ at this time, as well as 
‘ when * ; bha there. 

The verbsil irregularities are few in number. There is a negative verb substantive. 
The only form noted is iidnet which means both ‘ I am not * and ‘ ho is not.* We have 
already noted ndn^y I am not, in Sikarwaii Braj Bhakha. 

A& in Bhadauri Bundell, the initial h of the verb substantive is often dropped when 
the verb is used as an auxiliary. Sometimes y is inserted. Thus we have, rbpat-e, he 
sets up ; jat-ye, he goes ; det-by he was giving ; oharat-ey they were grazing. The full 
form is also used, as in dblat-haiy he is walking about. 

The definite present generally prefers the Bajasthanl principhi of conjiigating the 
auxiliary with the simple present, instead of with the present participle. 

The past participle nearly always ends in yau. Sometimes the y is omitted. We 
have both cJmkyau and ohukauy he finished. 

Prccativc forms of the imperative are alyby come ; dhb’ykdlijauy give ; lljaUy take, 
and dljau, give. 

The following is a list of unusual words which occur in the specimens. Verbs are 
quoted under their root forms 
dtyau, weaiy. 
dt'd, a wall-niche. 
bjhy^ or aujh^y again. 
katthatiy a buffalo. 
knkas, a husk. 
khiraky a cattle-pen. 
ghur, to fight. 
chaluy durable. 
chhaUdy good, handsome. 
jeg^rby a calf. 
tarak-dcy to walk away. 
tdrd’turiy evasion. 
thdth''rby dry stalks of bajra. 

^igy to walk. 

dbly to wander about. 

dhuk-liy to see. 

ddjUy a father. 

dhb-ghdl or dhb-diy to give. 

ndkhy to leave behind. In Jaipur this means * to vomit.* 
nydr-phttSy straw and chaff, fodder. 
pdnyauy water. 

phitaky in tody phitak aujhh he came to his senses. 

pliuBy chaff. 

baiyby a mother. 

bair^bdnh a woman, a wife. 

hhdy^lb, a friend. 

hhidy a -brother. 
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bhw, to bark (like a dog). 
malAkt handsome, good. 
muk*fau, much. 

meh^nati, or mehantit a servant. 
rdhau, a stove. 
lagan, enmity. 

Idr, to throw food before cattle, to tend thc^. 

Idthd, grown up. 

lohyau, blood. 

hal, to move (intransitive). 
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[ No. 20.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Central Group* 


Bkaj Bhakha (PA*Gi). (State, Kabaum.) 

Specimen I. 

ft ^t^ % I Ht^T-% 

% ^ ^ ^ ^ ffe-f \ 

^rni-^ ffe I ff •iH-^ ^^■yi Ht^r 

^ »lf ffwr 

^ I ^ ^ ffm vUl 

^ tiyf ^ w ^ I ^ ^ 

Tt^ ffti-fi ^ ^mi-% %?R-^f 

i»3T^ I vft w( wff w:fr i 

fitt ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ if ^ ^ ^ ft^-% ^ ^ ^ ' 

Rif-% ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

xiTO xTR-^’^ft «R^-% I ^tft ^^-xnft •t'lt I 

?Rt?i H ftf Trf^-^ H 
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Braj Bhakha (piNGi). (State, Karauli.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad*mi-kS do mora he. Win-mi-se lhauro m6r3,-iie 

A-certain nmn-of two sous were. Them-in-from the-younger son-by 

dtiju-se kahij ‘are daju, hisudha-in? jo mei*6 bat hai, 

the-father-to it~wct8-saidi ‘ O father^ property-in what my share is, 

^yay mS-ko bat-d5.* 'I’ab bap-ne ap"iii 1)isuclha bat-diin. 

that me-to divide-gwe.* Then the-father-by his-own property was-dhided. 

Kachhuk tli6re-i dinan-mi lhaurya inora sab bisudha sanieti 

Smie few-even days-in the-younger son all property hacing-collected 

dur par-des-kO chalyo-gayO, aur blia gulainy5-se sab din a 

a-far foreign-country-to went-away, and there debauchery-in all days 

khuy-die sab bisudhd. lutay-dini. Jab sabe 

having-wasted all the-property was-squandered. Jf^hen everything 

gamay-chiikyaii, tab bhS barb bhari siikha-kal paryS, aur wo 

wasted-was-completely, then there a-great heavy dry-time fell, and he 

nanga he bai^yo. AVo wa dcs-in? basibe-ware ek 

naked having-become sat-down. He that country-in dweller one 
koi-ke jha rah'be lagyo. ATa-ne wa-kn ap-ke khetan-inl 

certain-person-of near to-dwell began. Him-by him himself -of fields-in 

suhar charay'be pa^hayau. BhS ja kukas-kS suhar char*t-e, 

swine to-feed itrioas-sent. There what husks the-swine eating-were, 

wa-se ap“nS pet bhar*bo bicharyS. AVa-kn kol nahi 

that-by Ms-own belly to-fill it-wae-thought. Hvm-to anyone not 


det-6. Jab way phitak sfijh! am* wa-nS 

giving-was. At-this-time to-him discrimination became-apparent and him-by 


kahl 

ke, ‘ mere 

daju-kg 

jha bhot 

moh''iiatm-karl pg^-se 

it-was-said 

that, ‘ my 

father-of 

near many 

servants-to belly-than 

ubar 

roti hoy-hai, 

~ aur mi 

bhukhan marO. 

Ja-se 

exceeding 

bread is. 

and I 

of-hunger 

die. 

This-hy{\.c. hence) 

jha-se 

daju-kg 

ghar 

jangb, aur 

hha 

wa-sg kahigo, 


here-from the-father-of house {-to) I-toill-go, and there him-to I-will-say,. 

“ are bap, mi-n5 terg agart papai-pap-kau dhandhb karyau<hai. 

“ O father, me-by thee-of before on-sin-sins-of occupation made-has-b^een. 
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Ms tSro lArild Ijaj'bS-waro nahl rahyau. M6y tft tSrS Sk 
I thy son one-who-ia-called not was. Me thou thy one 

mehantl-kl na.1 rakhi-lS.” * 
servant-qf like keep** * 


VOt. IX, PART 1 


2 A 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Braj Bhakua (piNGi). (State, Karauli.) 

Specimen II. 

t ftra-ftrer ftir Rif Rtn-if 

Rnr-RiR RR I msRf-Rra Rft-if *1^ I 

^ Os. 

gRT^ gfT-4 RSTR-^ RITR-ft Rt RTR-% I 

RtRT ^ RTR-t RRR RWR RT% I RR filRT 

fid 'Sudr-Rf rk-rtt ^ rtr rtr-S i ^ gga ggn rTr r^ i 

TRR-t f^*iR RTRR dqft 1 RR ff RTRR-R-d Rlfe-RI^Rt | 

d gftt dRrR-% I R-% dn rrritr gwnr Ruft d rirr 

RI»I |R-i I #d RRR-% RRRIld W d Rfd J^Rr-$R-% I ^-ii 

Rif Rd «fi »i TR dd I RR I^Rtd »dRfi-% fiSTRI-R RTRn-R RR 

/ 

RRRR-^ Rnr-RiR Rird i d4 rrri d Rt% trot Rmr-i i 

•c ^ ^ 

RR fRRT TR RRRIR-t fi?R-Tf3 ## gjOTr-% I RR g^Rif Rfid I 
d fdiR gRd I RR Tf RTSi RlRlft I RT-R-t R RR RRRI fRI 

dd 1 d d RTC fdnrd fi iTT^ d Rud d-Rrd i Ri-d dt 

^RR-R RTRd 1 RRTR gidwi-R RR dd I TRR-df gRIOT 
Rdd I dR RT-R-fi d RR RRTR ^R-df d-Rlftld I dR RiRd 

d-Rd-d I d dR fTRT-Rf RR % I dr r^rt RrRt-%^-# 

dd d Rd dt-d RT^-R dR 3^ RTfd RTRf-lJ I d TTC-d-d 

R^ R^ dpid dr RRT dr R5 T rirt d-d Irt-^ RiTR-dR 1 
d Rf ftrftr ffe-RTRd 1 dd rirtr gd ® R«RR T«-3.4 h 
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Bbaj BhAkhA. (plNGl). (State, Kabauli.) 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Mai mukHS-u dinan>se tuman-kaii likh-likha har-chukau 

I many-alao daya-from yoU‘to toHting-writing am-tired-conipletely 
ki jhi d^-mi dhdT-dhar5n-kn nyAr-phus %lii nSne 

that here the-Dd^-in the-oattle-herd-for atraw-chaff {\.q. fodder) even not 

rahyau. PSiiya€-pat nadl-mS sukhi-gayS. Tumard mura-so katthan*k9 

waa. TVater-atream the-river-in dried’toent. Your aoti-to huffalo-to 

thith*r§ lanbe-ki kahat-hS, to ^ara-turi karat-hai. 

dry-atalka-of-bajrd throvaing-ofi^'word) aaying-I~amy then evaaion doing-he-ia» 

Mora lotha ho-gayo, td*bhi 

The-hoy grovon-up became, nevertheleaa 

nane. Ab dhuk-le, bhia, tcrO 

he-ia-not. Now aee, brother, thy 

nane jat-ye. • H3 bhusat bhusat 

ia-not going-ia. I barking barking being-weary am-dead. Me-with 


janat 


lial-i 
now-even 
mura jeg*ren-k6 
aon the-calvea-to 
tbaki maryau. 


bujhat 


Jar-lar bhi 

tending even 

Haman-sc 


dinen-ke dingn-se lagan rOpat-c. 
daya-of daya-from enmity aetting-up-he-ia. 


Wo glinribS dolat-hai. 

Me for-fighting wandering-ia. 

kahyau, to aujhS iitar 

waa-aaid, atill again anawer 

sam'jbayo, tab wO 

it-icae-remonatrated, then he 


Mai-ne 

Me-by 

nane 

he-ia-not 

bharse 

there-from 


Ab Inl bakhar-me-se karlii-jaSgo. 

Now I houae-in-from will-go-away 

bhOt sain'jhay bujhay 

much remonatrating explaining 

dct-i. Kaiyo jancn-iu* 

giving-even. Several , peraona-by 

tavak-det-bai. ‘ Tai-ne jba 
walking-away-ia. Thee-by here 


balyo bhi nai ran dini. Jab bair*bani jbaup"rl-se 

mother alao not to-remam waa-alldiced. When {my-)wife the-hut-from 


kbirak-m? awat-6, tab parurun-ku nyar-plius 

the-penrin coming-ia, then bnffalo-calvea-to fodder 


dar*t-ye. 

giving-ahe-ia. 


Mo-j)?’ i 
2fe-by 


taiiak bhi nang halyau digyau jat-i. Ab, bhia, in 

a-little even ia-not moving walking going-even. Now, brother, theae 

rup'kan-se din-uthi Idhyau sukhat-hai. Ab tu jha aiyo. 

conducla-from day-ariaing blood, drying-up-ia. Now thou here pleaae-come. 

HS likhi chukyau. Ab hS nang jan"tau. A-mg-se 

I hanmg-written finiahed. Now I am-not knowing. Thia-in-from 

VOt. TT, I’AAT I. • 2x2 
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til sab samajh bujh lijau. HS t6 bat nih&iHau 

thou all understand know please-take. I indeed the-road watching 

nihar*tau atyau ho-chalyau. Nai-to thorS dinan-mS hH aw*tau. 

watching weary became. Otherwise orfew days-in I shalUcome. 


Anaj kutliila-me 

The-corn the-granary-in 

chaiyyggau. Aur 

will-he-necessary. And 


ran 

to-remain 

a-me-t6 

ii-in-from 


dljau. 

please-allow. 

do man 

two maunds 


Haman-kad mukHau 
Me»to much 

anaj Jhandu-kaQ 
grain Jhaijdvrto 


dhd-glialijau. 

plectse-give-away. 


Moy jhar^no ho-gayau-hau. So dok dina-se 

To-me diarrhoea become-was. That two{ror)-one days-frmn 


kal hai. Aur 

Nanua 

bhay‘le-se 

ter-ke 

kijo 

ke 

raha 

peace is. And 

Nanua 

friend-to 

seen-having 

please-say 

that 

the-stove 

pichhe-ke are-mi 

tin 

rupaia 

nakhi 

ayau-hfi. 


So 

behind-of niche-in 

three 

rupees 

having-lqft 

come-I-am. 

Therefore 

hat-mi-se 

maluk 

chalu 

agar^khl aur 

panha 

aur 

chhatta 

the-market-in-from handsome 

lasting 

shirt and 

shoes 

and 

a-selected 

kakha le-ke 

baiya-kfi phay-dey. Wo jha 


mill 

cotnb taken-having 

the-mother-to make-over. She here 

having-joined 

bhet-jay*gi. Miti 

Besakh 

sudi 

7 Sambat 

1966. 



will-tneet{-me). Date 

Baisakh 

bright-half 7 Year 

1956. 




FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

4 

I am weary with writing to you this long time, that there is no food for the cattle 
in this jungle. The very water in the streams has dried up. When I tell your son 
to give the buffaloes bajrd stalks ho shirks the work. The boy is now grown up, but 
still he won’t understand anything. Look here, brother, your son won’t even go to 
feed the calves. I rail and bark at him till I am tired, and the only result is that 
he hates me more and more every day. Now 1 won’t stay in this house any longer. 
Ho goes about seeking whom he can fight with. No matter how much I reason with 
him, ho won’t give me an answer. A number of people have reasoned with him, but 
he just walks away from them. You did not lot even my mother stay here, and so 
my wife has to feed the buffalo-calves when she goes out from the hut to the cattle 
pen. I am quite unable to get about myself. Now, brother, through these goings-on 
my blood is fairly drying up. Please oome here yourself. I have already (before) 
written to ask you this. Now I don’t know anything. From this letter you can 
understand the state of affairs. 1 am weary watching the road for your coming. 
If you don’t, I leave this in a few days and go to you. 

Lot the corn stay in the granary. We’ll want a great deal. You may give two 
maunds of corn to Jhandu. 1 have been ill with diarrhoea, but have been better for 
the last day or two. Tell my friend Nanfia that I have left three rupees in the wall- 
niche behind the stove. I want him to buy with them a handsome, durable shirt. And a 
pair of shoes, and a good comb, and to make them over to my mother. She will come 
here and see me. Dated 7th of the bright half of Baisakh, Sam. 1966. 
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PANGT OF JAIPUR. 

The Dahgl proper of Jaipur is spoken in the north-west corner of the state on 
the borders of Bharatpur and Karauli. It is continuous with the pahgi of the former 
state. To the west of the Dahgl proper, along the southern border of Alwar, there 
is a mixed dialect, through which Pahgi shades off into Jaipur!. It may also be 
included under the head of pahgi. The number of speakers is reported to be as 


follows : — 

Dsfigi proper ...... ...... 186.90.5 

Mixed dialect ... . . . . . . • • • • 217,631 


Total ; 404,436 

As in the case of the other Jaipur dialects I am indebted to the llcv. G. Macalister 
for the two excellent specimens of Pahgi proper which follow. The grammatical 
sketch of the main peculiarities of the dialect is based on his grammar, and on 
the specimens. 

Fronunoiatioil. — ^Like all the Jaipur dialects Pshgi shows a marked preference 
for the cerebral it (which is strongly pronounced) over the dental n which we meet in 
Braj. In fact we may say that every n which^ represents a medial single n in Prakrit 
is cerebral : while only the few that represent a double nn in Prakrit are dental. Thus, 
the a man, has a cerebral ?», because in Prakrit the word is Ja^d, but 

gold, has a dental n, because the corresponding Prakrit word is ao^^d or aonno, with 
a double nn. Mr. Macalister states that a medial I is also pronounced as a cerebral, and 
it is probable that the same rule applies in this case also. The cerebral I (s) is not 
written in the specimens, so I do not mark it in the transliteration. 

There is a tendency to disaspiration in the middle or at the end of a word. Thus, 
we have bhukan for bhukhan, by hunger ; kai for kahi, said ; hdt for hdtht a hand ; chaf 
for chafhf mount. > 

The letter ch sometimes becomes «, as in adai for adchu he thought. 

Mr. Macalister always transliterates a final y preceded by a long vowel as ya, thus, 
-toaya, to him ; jdya^ ho goes ; khoyay having lost. 

As an instance of contraction we may quote Ihbrd for lahufo, small. 

When the letter a falls in an unaccented syllable, it is liable to be changed to i. 
Thus, bdliky for bdlaky a boy ; pokhivy for pbkhcMTy a tank. So u becomes a in fhdkar for 
fhdkur. 

Nouns, adjectives, and participles, which in Braj Bhd>khlt end in auy in this dialect 
■end in d. Thus, jewardy a rope ; bhaldy good. The y is preserved in the past participle, 
as in chalyb (Braj Bhakh&, chalyau)y not chaloy he went. 

Nouns a.re declined much as in the Pabgi of Karauli. There is the sanie typical 
retention of the long vowel in the oblique form plural. 

As a rule strong masculine nouns (as distinct from adjectives and participles) end 
in d, not d. The termination d is Jaipurl and is occasionally met with. Now and 
'then we meet Uy thus, abnuy gold ; jai^Uy a person. Of nouns of this class, the oblique 
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sinj^ular as well as the nominative plural ends either in d, as in Braj Bhakha, or in 
0 , as in Jaipurl. Nouns in d have only the form in d. Thus, potd, a grandson ; accusa- 
tive pdfd-f^, noni. plnr. jwtd ; ghoi'd, a horse or horses. The other nouns seem to 
prefer e. Thus, from rah“be-wdld (or -todro), a dweller, we have as genitive rah^be- 
wdle-kd, and from JaziUt oblique jaiiie. The oblique plural of all these nouns ends in dn 
or en, as in potdn-kH or potSn-k^t to grandsons. 

Masculine nouns ending in a consonant have a nominative X)lural in d, as in dindf 
days. The oblique plural ends in an, as dindn. Sometimes we have the Braj Bh^klia 
termination an, as in ndk’ran-kb, of servants. 

Feminine nouns in I, such as chhorl, a girl, have obi. sing, and nom. plur. chhbri, 
and obi. plur. chhor^n. 

Tlie case suffixes are the following : — 

Agent. ne 

Acc.-dat. k^, k^, kai 


Obl.-instr. 

Gen. 

Loc. 


tCi t^, tat, pai-te, pai-te, kai-te 
kb, obi. masc. ke ; fern. ki. 

a/ • . 

me, in ; pat, man, on. 


The oblique masculine of the genitive is sometimes (as in Jaijouri) kd, as in n 
dea-kd ek rah'^he-wdle-ke dhtgdre, near an inhabitant of that country. 

The accusative-dative sometimes takes the termination ya, as in pbtdya, to a 
grandson. There is aIso,'as usual, an instrumental in an, as in bhftkaii, by hunger. 

'riicrc are traces of a neuter gender. Thus, auijyS, it was heard, ho heard. Strong 
adjectives which in Braj Bhakha end in aw, in this dialect end in 6, with an oblique 
masculine in d or e. Thus, bh'alb, good, oblique bhald, bhale. 

As regards PronOUnS, that of the second person has its plural (nominative and 
oblique) tarn, not turn, and a genitive plural tum‘‘r6 or tydrb. ‘ He,’ ‘ that,* is it, tod or 
«7/ia ; obi. sing, ; nom. plur. t<;e, obi. plur. un. An optional fonn of the acc.-dat. 
sing, is wdya. 

‘ This ’ is yd or * ; sing. obi. yd ; acc.-dat. ydya : plur. nom. ye ; obi. in. 

Another M'ord for * that’ vaje; sing. obi. jd; acc.-dat. ; plur. nom. yd; obi. y7«. 
So alsoyaft, ‘ then,’ as well as ‘ when.’ 

The Relative pronoun is je, declined exactly like je, that. 

is * who ? ’ kd, * what ? ’ and kachhit, anything. Hence, Hangl is also called 
Kd-kachhn-kl boll. Kan or kbu is any. None of these change tlieir bases in declen- 
sion. 

The genitive of dp, self, is dp-kb or dp“m. The word is sometimes (as in Jaipur!) 
used to mean * we.’ Quite frequently, the personal pronouns mdrb, vod-kb, etc., are 
used whei’e, according to the rules of Braj Bhakha, we should expect djf tib. 

The Verb Sabstantive is the same as in Braj Bhakha, except that one of the forms 
of the past is Hatty b instead of Hutau. Hatty b is also used as the present participle 
of haibb, to become. Other forms of this latter verb are 1 pres., Ao® ; 1 fut., h^gb ; past, 
hfiyb ; conjunctive participle hat (not hwai), hair, etc. 

The conjugation of the Active Verb is on the whole tlie same as in Braj Bhakha. 
Tlie definite present follows the Rajasthan! principle of conjugating the auxiliary verb 
with the simple present tense, and not with the present participle. The present 
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-participlo seems to be sometimes used as a past tense, as in khaddtot he sent (him to 
the fields) ; d^tOt (no one) gave. 

The form of the conjunctive participle is borrowed from Jaipurl, and is noteworthy. 
Tts typical sign is the letter /*, as in hblar^ hblar-katf bdlar-kam, or bolav-kam, having 
said. Sometimes the termination is ir instead of ar, as in uthir or uthaVt having arisen. 
The termination ar is often written as a separate word and is hence liable to confusion 
with the word ar, and. Thus, charar, having mounted, is written both and 

There are also traces of the Braj Bh4kha conjunctive participle in * (or y), as 
in jay ay having gone; khoyay having lost; kai (i.e. having said. Care should 

be taken not to confound kaiy having said, with kai, that (conjunction). The matter 
is further complicated by kai being also used for kahiy (he or she) said. 

This conjunctive participle in » or y is often compounded with the verb abby to come, 
the two members being written as one word. Thus, kary-aM, having done 

I come, I will come back after doing it. So jly-ayby having lived he came, 

he came to life. 

Kar^bb, to do, is regular, its past being karyb ; debby to give, and lebb, to take, make 
diyb and Uyb (also dlyb and liyb) respectively, f Gk>no * is gayb. 

For further particulars ai\d for a number of excellent specimens, the reader is 
referred to Mr. Macalister’s work. 
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Specimen I. 

^ w-if iift % .IT9 .fs-% I w 

I »fhT ^»TT sr#f ^ wtft ^zf ^ ^ 

^iSEt-nt I ' ^ ^ ^ ^aifT i 

« »ipn?r %-^t I ^ ^ tw ^.<i<ii5i- ’i .it i 

.1 .T9 15 ^ 9TI% %TT-if l35?TTft I ^ HTTI^ ^TT WTt-% ftpT-% 
T.T9t-^ .1 TT^ ..9t I 9. «in9l-i: «IT9 «l^ .St I .1. .T-«if 

9t 4 .T-S> .iff 9r.-%-t ft.lT?T-^ fsrff ttff ’.n If 

TJJ*. wf I if 9T: ^ .T.-^ finift «T#>lt 9T: SIT-Ti .n|»it ^t.i 

9-% 'TT. ^11^ 9t: lift .T. .Nit I 9. if $iit *Tff 

5i iiTt «ii..T^ I iift ft^iiT tts-w i .i .ft. .r-^ 

.T.-^ .nft I «iT.-^ .T-«^ ?T-Tt ".rff-i ^ .r. »ii i 
Wf .T. ^?ft 9T. .RT-^^ 9. wft .it «IT-ff I .1. ^Zf- 

% .T-^ .it .1^ ^T.1 if-*t ^..-Nt .T. .P^ .PC i!it .T. .1^ I 'll. 

9.^if»iffritif?i^t iter w.i^ I 9. wT-*t 9nT-% 

tt.|..-B .it 91® 9N9T 9T^t 9. ’TT-^ ^..Ni I 9. ’TT-® 

wi-if ^rntt -I 9. th.-® TT9f i|.il^1 I 9. .9 ^|if fif 
9T4i99?l T|fit9^t^^OT 9.-9t ft ® ®T ft 9Tft I 
9. ft.-ft ft ® R.-ft I 9. % sgft tt II 

.T-ft .ft tST ft ® %TI-if ft I 9. .1 9Tft 9. 9. .T-ft 
« 

9.St 9Tft 9. «n-® T|9Tft .T#t 9. 99ft I 9. 91-% 99 9^ 
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^Rri ^rnr-^r % i to-^ ^ TT^-TOft 

^idif I '31 \ 3rr-?^ 4t?rc wit ^ \ 3rT-S 

^T3r-% TOT TO ^ TOltt I TO TO-^ TOT^T #Wt TOT 

TO VNf TOTO-i^^ tf ^ TOlft ^ TO ^-W Sftr w€t wff 

TT^ I If-# TO TOfTT-3F if^F ^€t TOT ^ TO3N-% 

TO# IT TO?# I TO fft TO €tTT-^ TO #-4 To-# #ft TO 
%^#F5T-if ^ ^ f#W# I TO-# TO-# ^ #CT 

f^TO# T% I # #^ f^Trft % # #ft-t % I 
TO#r TO TT^ #t TO-^ ##4 ft ^ TOf f #ft #TO TO-#t 
ft # #f! ^Froft I iit^-#t ft # #T TOTOTt II 


i Y 


VOL. a, fakti. 
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£ No. 22 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bbaj BhIkoa (piNGl). , (State, Jaifub.) 

(Rev, O. Maealieter, M.A.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 



£k-kS do 

beta 

h§. 

Un-me-te 

Ihore 

beta-ne 

A-certain-one-to two 

sons 

were. Them-infrom 

the-younger son-by 

wa-ke 

bap-te kahl. 

* are 

dau. 

dhati-me 

inero 

bat iiai, 

his 

father-to it-was-said. 

*o 

father. 

wealth-in 

my 

share is. 

jaya 

mO-kS batrde.’ 

Jo 

wa-pai 

dhan 

hattyO 

je un-kS 

that 

mc-to dividing-give* 

What 

him-with 

wealth 

was 

that them-to 


bat diyo. Bhaut dina nah? huye IhorO beta sab-i 

dividing tcaa-given. Many days not became the-yonnger son entire-even 


lair bhaut dOr par-des-mi chalyO-go. Wha 

having-taken very distant foreign-country-into ment-away. There 

jar ap-kO sag dhan luchcha-pane-me ura-diyO. 

having-gone his-oton all wealth riotous-living-in was-squandered. 


Jab 

wa-ne 

sag 

dhan 

ura-diyo, 

jab 

wa, des*me 

also 

When 

him-by 

all 

wealth 

had-been-wastedi 

, then 

that country-in 

such 

bharo 

jawal 

paryO, 

ar 

u kacigal 

hai’gu. 

Fichhai wa 

u 

great 

famine 

fell. 

and 

he poor 

became. 

Afterwards he 

that 


des-ka ck rah*be-wale-ke dhigare ja-rahyo. XT waya suwar 

eountry-of one inhahitant-of near having-gone-remained. Jle him swine 

charabe khet*mi khadatO. J3 pat'fa suwar khawai-he, jin*ke 

to-feed field-in sent, w\at husks swine eating-weret those-of 

khay*be-ka u raji hattyO. Ar kaii-I ad*ml waya nahl dito. 

eating-for he pleased was. And any-even man to-hvm not gave. 

Jab wa-kS surat ai, wa-ne kahl, *are! m6re bap>ke*i 
When him-to understanding carnet him-by it-was-said, *01 my father-of-verily 

nok*raii*kS nirl rotl, ar mai bhukan marG. Mai uthGgO, 
servants-to plenty breadi-is)t and I of-hunger am-dying. I will-ariset 
ar in5r§ bap*ke dhigaro .i&3gd, ar wa-te kaliSgd, *'dau, 

and my father-cf near I-mll-got and him-to I-will-sayt **'father. 
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mai-nd surag-kO pap karyo, ar teru pap karyd ; ar ab mai aiao 

me-hy heaven-of ain donCt cmd thy sin done ; and now I such 

nahf rahyd, je tSro b6ta kah'waS ; mo-kci tSro nftkar 

not remained^ that thy son I-may-he-called ; me (acc.) thy a-seroant 
rakb-lai.” * tT utbir wa-k6 bap-kS dhigard ay6. Bap-kS 

keep'* * Se having-arisen his father-of near came* Father-to 

wa-kn dur-te at6-i d§khar daya aya-gai. Jab bap 

him (acc.) distance-from oncoming-just having-seen compassion came* Then the-father 

matti lai wa-ki. 

• • t 

kisses were-taken him-of* 

mai-ne surag-ko pap 
me-hy heaven-of sin 

nab? rabyo, je tcro 
not remamedi that thy 
n6k*ran-te kai, 

servants-to it-was-saidt 
peh*raw6, ar Ava-ko bat-me 


dauyyo 

jar 

gale-t5 laga’liyo. 

ar 

ran 

having-gom 

; the-neck-to was-applied. 

and 

Jab 

beta-ne 

wa-tS kai, * arS 

dau, 

Then 

the-son-by 

him-to it-was-said, *0 

father. 

karyo, 

ar tcro 

pap karyo ; ar ab aiso mai 

done. 

and thy 

sin done ; and now such I 

beta 

kali'wau.* 

Jab bap-n§ 

ap-kft 


son i-may-oe-cau 
‘ acbbe-te acbcbc 
good’frcnn good 

aguthl peb^rawO, 

a-ring put-ouy 

ar 


mar-go 

dead 


piwe 

let-us-drink and 
bd, 
was, 

Ar we 
And they 

Wa-ko 
His 

jab gbar-t< 

.when house-i 
Jab wa-ne ek 
Then him-hy one 

pucbbi ak, 
it-was-asked that, 
kai; ‘ tewi 
it-was-said, * thy 
ak wa-no u 


orbana lawo ar 
clothes bring and 

ar pSwan-mi pans 
and feet-in shoes 

chain karl. 


merriment let-us-make. 


wa-ku 
him-to put-on, 

peb'rawo ; 
put-on ; 

Kyo ak 
Because that 


and 

ar 

and 

i 

this 


his hand-in 

bam kbaws 
let-us eat 

m5rd beta' 
my son 


3® 

pber 

ji 

ayo; 

ar 

kboya-go 

bo, je 

paya-go.’ 

who 

again 

living 

came ; 

and 

lost-gone 

was, who 

was-found.*" 

kbusi 

baibe 

lagg. 





merry 

to-be 

began. 





bafo 

beta 

bo, 

je 

kbet-ml 

bo. 

Jab u 

ay6, ar 

elder 

son 

woe, 

who 

field-in 

was. 

When he 

came, and 

lagMio 

ayo, 

jab 

Ava-ne 

bajabo 

1 gftbd 

ar nacb'bo sunyu. 

0 near 

came. 

then 

him-by 

music 

singing and dancing u^a^-heard* 


3 anu 
person 

‘aj 

* today 
bhaiya aya-go 


n6k*ran-me-t6 


bulayo. Jab 

servants-from-among was-called* Then 

i ka bat haiP* Jab wa-nS 

this what thing is?* Then him-hy 


wa-ts 

him-to 

wa-t« 

him-to 


hai ; tSr6 bap-n6 


jiwayfi-haii 


brother come is; thy father-by a-feast-has-becn-given 
raji-baji aclibe dfekb-liyo.* ^ risaya-go, ja te 


that him-by he safe-and-so^nd well was-seen.* He 

bbitar nabf gayo. Ja-t6 wa-k6 dau-n§ 
inside not went. Therefore his father-by 

VOT.. IXj PABT I. 


became-angry, therefore 

babar ar u 

out having-come he 
2t2 
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znanayu. Jab wa-nS vvtUkS bap*kfl[ juwab dlyd ak, 'dSkh, 

toita-peratMded. Then him-hy hie father^to reply toaa-gwen that^ * see, 

itek bar*san-te , xuei teri ohak*rI karS, ar mai-nS kabhS'hf t6ro 

so-many yeare-from I thy aervioe dot and me-by eoer-eoen thy 

kahyd nah¥ lalyd ; tO*u tai>ne mo*kS ek bak*ra-ti nahl’ 

order not ioaa-diaobeyed ; etill thee~hy me-to one goat-even not 

dlyd ak merd bhayalen-ke sajd zoai khusl kar*to. Pan 

waa-given ao-that my frienda-of with I merriment might-make. Sut 

tere ya chhora-kS ate-i, ja>nd tdro dhan ber*nlD-mi 

thy thia aon-to on-commg-juatt whom-by thy wealth proatitutea-in 
ufa-diyo, ya-kd lahS to tai-nd jiwSyd.’ Wa-nd wa-td 

waa-waatedt him-of for indeed thee-by afeaat-ia-given.* Mim-by him-to 


kaly * bd^, tu-to sadai mdrd dhigard rahai. Jd mdrd 

it-waa-aaidt * aon, thou-indeed alwaya my near liveat. What my 

■dhigaro hai, . jd tdro-i hai. Khusl kar*bu ar raji haibO 

near is, that thine-verily ia. ]l£erriment to-make and pleaaed to-be 

to ham-ka cbaiyd-I ho ; kyS ak 1 tcrd bhaiya- mar>go 

indeed ua-to proper waa ; hecauae that thia thy brother dead 


ho. jd pherS jiy-ayo , khoya-go ho, jd pher paya-go.* 

waa^ who again living-came ; loat-gone waa^ who again waa-found* 
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Braj BhAkha (Da^tgI). (State, Jaipue.) 

{Rev. O. Mficalister, M.A,) 

Specimen II. 

ft I wt «rr-fl ^ to ft i 

^ Os 

ft ^-Sr ^ f% wi Enffft I ft TOT ft^- 

(^<841 ft I frtt ft EITO I ftfNr ft « ft^-ff «IT-«i 

itm % I cfr \ ^ Tr-% ^raPi-Sf 

^iTT^ I ^ ^ St ^ 

zmK I St ^rgPT-% St^ ^ snsr 

^-tft ^«Tft ^15 ^-ftft I ft fl®-f ft’I- 

fff^rr ^ 1 qjft tsift fw ft siff ftft-t i ft f 

TO-t ft ftw %-flft I 3T8tT '*n^ «lll I ft ftH-fff?IT 

sff-f 1 ft fw-f 3 T 8 N: ^-ffft I ft ff flrrc tr^rift-fit to 
> jT-ffft 1 ft arro-t qft ^ fftnt i W tfl trroft i ft f ^ 
TOT-f ft "st i ft fte-t ^ tsT-^ 1 <a a f<i- fft TO ^ I ft TOT 

«ft ft qi^-f 1 ft 8T ftrot It If irof 

TOIT^ I 8rft f ^ TOTT 1 ft ^ ftffTrf f »nt TOt TOt 1 

ft ^ft TO-f*! fNft ft.TOrft TOft I ft ftffr-^ TOS-ir .lit 
lns?ET *iM TOf I ft^-t TOt f m-ft aft ?rT irarN f i ft 8T-t 
8TO fNr TOt^ fN-f-f ^ «rr ftrot 8nft i ft 

TO TOI-ft I ft TOl-t TOT TOft-ft I ft ft EJIT t!wt tfa-f 

I ft ftt*t-f 8T-fft fNt fN rft I ft ftTt-fffm-*t fft I 

8(ft tKT ^ I ft 8r-*t 8rft ft TOt l^8iT-^TOtn TO%-ft 1 OT-ff IMt 
^ft fN-ft Ttif Tt^ 8tTa-8ttg-ff I ft.-fTO.T-f TOT 

fiT fi[ff 1 ft fft-tift fft fN %-»i4 1 ft ff ffe-^ ft.|^ to! I 
ft ttr ffrott-f fift ff q; ttt-^ ^n^t to ^nlft ft ft. . ft. i 

TO-f: W I ft TOf^ TO ftft II 
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Central Group, 


WESTERN HINDI. 

Bbaj BhakhI (DAngI). ' (State, Jaipur.) • 

(Jtev* Q. Macalister, M.A.) 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek Thakar ho. To wa-kai khay*be-kS ghar-mS kachbu 

One ^hdkur there-waa. Then him-to fo-eat houae-in ' anything 
hat nahl lio. To jhat'siden wa-ne kahi ki, ‘ bhai, 

even not toaa. Then immediately him-hy it-waa-aaid that^ * brother y 

chak*ri-kS jaSgo.* To ek s6n*chiraiya hi, ja-k6 son 

^ervice-for l-wHl go.' Then one omen-bird there-vsaay whoae omen 
lebo jaya. Rojina to u sdn>ohiiraiya wa-kS son nahl 

to-take he-goea. Eeery-day indeed that omen-bird him-to omen not 

dS. Son-chifaiya to chuger5-ku jaya ; aur wa-kc bachchantti 

givea. The-omen-bird then ■ picking-food-for goea ; and her young-onea-to 
kah jaya, ‘ beta, kau-kQ s6n mat de-dijyo.’ To u to 

aaying goea^ ^aona, any-one-to omen do-not give.* Then ahe on-her-part 

chuk*be-ka gal, ar pichh5-tai ayd Thakar. To sdn-chifaiya-kd 

feeding-for toenty and behind-from came the-J^hdkur. Then the-omen-bird-of 

bachchan-ne wa-k3 son dai-diyo. To Thakar 3t-ki kathi 

young-onea-by hhn-to omen voaa-given. Then the-^^hdkur camel-of aaddle 

khub kas-ar 3t-pai chay-ar chal-diyo. To pichhd-tai 

tightly tied-having camel-on mounted-having aet-off. Then behind-from 

66]a>chir{4ya ai. Wa-nd puchhl, * bd^ad, kau-kS son to nahl 
the-omen-bird came. She aakedy * childreny any-one-to omen indeed not 
diyd hai ? ’ To kai, ‘ maiya, ham-nd to son dai-diyd. 

given ia?* Then it-icae-aaidy * 0-mother y ua-by indeed omen tcaa-given. 

Thakar abd karai, ja-kfi. To sdn-chiyaiya bhaji whS-tai ; 

The-Thdkur coming doeay him-to. Then the-omen-bird ran there-from ; 

td gail-md Tbakar ja-liyd. To jar 

then the-voay-in the-fhakur waa-overtaken. Then there haying-gone 

bair*bani-kd rup dhar-liyd. Td Thakar-nd puchhi, * tu 

a-woman-qf form waa-aaaumed. Then the-^hdkur-by it-voaa-aakedy * thou 

kOn?* ‘maT teri bair*bani.’ Td kai, ‘a, ek-td dd huyd.‘ 
toho T * *I thy wife.* Then it-waa-aaid, * come, one-from two became.* 
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To unt-pai u baitha-lai. Khat‘ken-ki dab lagi ; to 

Then camel-on she vm-caused-to-sit. Nature* a-call-qf necessity mas-felt; then 

ek pokbir bbarl hi pani*te. To wa so^-cbiraiya-tS bOlyO kai, 

. one tank full mas mater-mith. Then he the-omen-Urd-to spoke that^ 

‘mai khat'ke kary-aQ.* Wa-ne kahi kai, ‘ja, 

‘ I a-call-of-nature having-done-ame* Het'-hy it-mas-said that, ‘ go, 

kary-a.* To wa pokhir-kai dhSgare khaV*k6 kar*b 0 gayo. 

‘ having-done-come* Then he tank-of near call-of-nature for-doing ment. 

To khat*ko kar-kain siso ler iil'to bag*dyo. , To 

Then call-of-nature done-having mater having-taken back he-returned. Then 

pOkhir-ki par-mS syap maii^ka-mau lap*kai. To wa-no kahi 

the-tank-of bank-on a-serpent a-frog-at. darted. Then him-by it-mas-said 

kai, ‘ya-ko jyo ya ajiy le.* To wa-no chakku-ts 

■ that, ‘this-of life this-one untimely takes* Then him-by pen-knife-mith 

kat mSs ap'ni j5g-me-te, aur Ava syap-ku phaik'bo karyo. 

. having-cut Jlesh his-own thigh-in-from, and that serpent-to throwing mas-done. 

To syap khub dhap-go. To ap-i uthar chaly5-g6. 

Then the-serpent much satisjied-ment. Then himself having-arisen ment-amay. 

To u jar pSchhyo St-kai dhagarai. To loin-te wa-ki 

Then he having-gone arrived the-camel-of near. Then blood-mith his 

jSg bhij-ralii. To son-ohiraiya-ne dekhi, kahi, ‘ ka Imyo ? ’ 

. thigh metted-ivas. Then the-omen-bird-by it-mas-seen, it-was-said, * what became ? * 

To wa-no kahi kai, * ek ma'ir'ka-k^ syip khawai-ho ; 

Then him-by it-was-said that, \one frog-to a-serpent eating-mas ; 

ja-ti inaT-nfi ineri jag-kd mas raryd, kat-kat-kai.’ Jhat*sid5n 

therefore me-by my thigh-of flesh mas-thrown, cut-cut-having.* At-once 


sOn-chiyaiya-ne hat phcr-diyo. To aisi-ki 

• the-omen-bird-by hand mas-passed-on. Then such-(f 

To char flt-pai donyS chalS. 

Then mounting the-camel-on both set-off . . 

sOsi kai, ‘ tu wa-kS aro kab 

■ it-was-thought said, * thou him-to serviceable when 


aisi jag hai-gai. 
such the-thigh became. 

To wa maTr*ka-n5 
Then that frog-by 

awaigo to hdya 
mUl-come then it-may-be 


na hoya ; ab-i chalo.’ To jhafsiden wha-taT chal-diyo. 

not it-mcy-be ; now-even go* Then at-once there-from he-started. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a Thakur who had nothing to eat in his house, so he said to himself, 
* brother, I’m going to look for service.’ There was also a bird of omen, and the 
/phikur went to her to got an omen, but though he went every day she never gave him 
one. One day she went out to pick up some food, and before she started she told her 
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children on no account to give an omen to any one. While she was away the Thdkur 
came as usual, and the chicks gave him the looked>for indication, so he saddled his camel, 
mounted and set off. 

Back came the omen -bird, * My children, are you stire you gave no one an omen ? * 

* Indeed wo did, mother. We gave it to the Th&kur who comes every day.* 

Up flew the omen-bird, and overtook the Th&kur on his way. She assumed the form 
of a woman. * Who are you ? ’ said he. * I’m your wife.* * Gome along ; one has 
become two,’ So he took her up on his camel. They came to a tank full of water, and 
ho was compelled to descend for a certain purpose. * 1*11 be back in a moment,’ said 
he. ‘ All right,* said she. On the bank of the tank he saw a snake pursuing a frog. 

* It’s a shame to let the poor thing be killed,* said he. So ho took out his penknife and 
out bits of flesh out of his thigh with which he fed the snake till it could cat no more. 
Then he got up and wont back to the camel. His thigh was all bloody. * What’s 
happened ? * said the omen-bird. * A snake was going to cat a frog, so I threw it lumps 
of flesh from my thigh instead.* 

Straightway the omen-bird passed her hand over the wound, and it healed up as it 
was before. Then they got up on the camel and went on their way. . 

But the frog said to himself, * some day or other you may be of use to him. Go at 
once.* So he started off at once. 

[This is the end of tlie extract. The entire story, which is a long one, will be found 
on pp. 82 and ff. of Mr. Macalister’s book. The frog takes the form of a barber and 
overtakes the Thakur. The three then go on. The snake, out of gratitude for his good 
meal, also joins the company as a Brahman. The four settle in a city, where the omen- 
bird gets the Thakur service under thelking, on a salary of a Idkh of rupees. The king’s 
barber persuades the king to set the Thakur three apparently impossible tasks (to get a 
snake’s jewel, to find a ring thrown into a well, and to get news of his dead and gone 
ancestors), all of which the Thakur performs with the aid of the snake, the frog, and the 
omen-bird. To carry out the third task, the omen-bird assumes the form of the Thakur 
and gets the king to make a huge funeral pyre on which she sits. It is lighted, and she 
flies away in the smoke. She then sends the ^Thakur to the king with the new's that he 
has come back from the king’s ancestors, and that they are all well, but want a barber. 
So the king makes another pyre and sets his barber on it to go off to his ancestors. The 
pyre is lighted. The barber is, of course, burnt to death, and the king and the 
'Phakur live happy ever afterwards.^ 
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PANQBHANQ. 

In the south-east corner of the Jaipur State, on the borders of Kotah and Kaiauli,. 
and separated from Bahgl by Kaliinal and the Bangi of Karauli we have Bangbhahg. 

The estimated number of its speakers is 80,363. 

Bangbhahg is more infected with Jaipurl idioms than Bahgl. It cyen exhibits 
modes of expression which liavo hitherto been considered to be peculiar to Gujarati. 
In its grammatical forms the following are the main points in which it differs &om 
Bang! of Jaipur. 

'PronUliCiatioiI. — There is a tendency for i to become a, as in dan, a day ; lakhyd, 
written. So u becomes i in ripyo, a rupee. 

The tendency to disaspiration appears to be stronger oven than in Bahgl. We have 
cases like Arnsl, pleasure ; dado, bind; suko, dry; sad (addhu), a saint; bhuko, hungry; 
fiby a tongue; lo, iron; rdkas (rdkhaa), a fiend. The letter A is often transferred to 
the first letter of a word, as in mhnl for mahaly a palace ; mhdrdjy as well as mdhdrdjy a 
great king; g baddy for gad“hdy an ass. Similarly m is transferred in 2maAd, for lamAo, 
long. Disaspiration is, as usual, prominent in the conjugation of the roots rah, remain, 
and kah, say. We have rai-hai for rahai-hai, he lives ; rayo, lived ; kal, said ; kai, say 
(imperative, 2nd sing.) ; and kSgd, I will say. 

As a rule strong masculine noans end in o,— not d, as in Bahgl and Braj Bhakha, — 
thus, betoy not betd, a sou. The oblique singular of these nouns, and the nominative 
plural, end in d.' Thus, betd-ko, of a .son ; betd, sons. The oblique plural ends in dn, as 
in Bahgl. In other respects nouns form their oblique forms as in Pahgl. 

There is no accusative-dative in ya, like the pbtdya of Bahgl. There is a locative 
in a, as in mhala, in the palace; sachya, in truth ; and in ai for nouns and adjectives 
ending in o, as in mahinai, in a month ; dgai, in front, before. This last locative is 
common, and when an adjective (or genitive) agrees with a noun in the locative, it too 
is put into that case, which is a most interesting survival. Thus we have dp-kai (not 
dp'ke) mhala, in his own palace ; merai (not mere) dgai, in my front, i.e. before me ; 
twmarai paehhai, in thy behind, behind thee. 

The postpositions arc the same as in BAhgl, except that the agent has nai, instead of 
ne, and that the oblique genitive ends in kd, not ke, as in 9 dSa-ka raibdld-kai, to an 
inhabitant of that country. 

The termination kai of the dative (which also occurs in PAngl) is here clearly seen 
to be the locative case of ko, the sign of the genitive. In other words, in Bangbh&hg, a 
dative may bo formed by putting the genitive into the locative, i.e. by changing the 
termination d to ai. Thus, raibdld-kai, to an inhabitant ; chdy’nd hai merai, there is a 
desire to me, 1 have a desire ; do putr hd-Jydy“gd terai, two sons will become to thee, 
thou wilt have two sons ; betd hoya dp^isuti, sons will be to us, we {i.e. I) shall have sons. 

When an adjective or pronoun agrees with a noun, the postposition is sometimes 
added to both, as in u-nai rdjd-nai kai, by that by the king it was said, it was said by 
that king ; raxbdld-kai ek-kai, to inhabitant to one, to one {i.e. an) inhabitant. 

Sometimes the sign of the agent is omitted (as in Jaipur!), as in V (for S-nai)- 
mait“ri-kS marl, he beat tlie sweeper-woman. 

TOL. IX, PAST I. S z 
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Adjectiyes which in Braj Bhakha end in aut and in Pahgi in 0, often end in yb in 
Pangbhang. Thus, dchhybt good (obi. sing. masc. dchhya) ; Bachhyb, true (fern. Bachh 
loc. sing. masc. sachyS) ; aBybj of this kind (=llindustanl aisd). It will thus be seen 
that they agree in form with past participles. 

As to pronouns, the first person is the same as in Pahgi, except that we now and 
then meet a Jaipurl form, such as mhdrot as well as meroy iny. The accu$ative*datiyes 
mbyat tbya» icdyay etc., do not occur. 

The nominative plural of the second person is tumy tom or tamuy and its genitive is 
tumdrb. This pronoun takes naiy the sign of the agent case, also as the sign of the 
accusative-dative (in this case sufiixed to the oblique form, and not to the nominative). 
Thus, tax-naiy by thee ; tb-naiy to thee ; tvm-naiy by you or to you. 

As in Pahgi, the reflexive pronoun dpdy self, is also iised to mean * we,* including 
the person addressed, or even * I.* Its oblique form is or (plural) dpan. Its geni- 
tive is dp“^b or dp-kb. The personal pronouns are often used instead of dp'^nJoy in the 
sense of * own.* Thus, U-M (or dp'‘t}d) hdp‘BU kdiy ho said to his father. 

The pronoun of the third person (‘ he,* ‘ that *) is too ; obi. sing. C ; nom. plur. too ; 
obi. plur. %n : toAa = * there.’ 

‘ This * is yb (sometimes yd) ; obi. sing, f ; nom. plur. ye ; obi. plur. in : nya= 
* here Myd=:thus. 

Jo, obi. sing, jty nom. plur. je, obi. plur. yin, is the demonstrative pronoun ‘ that,* 
and the relative pronoun ‘ who ;* jad or yoh=* then,* ‘ when * ; there,* * where.* 

Kun (which does not change in declension) is * who ? ’ km=i‘ what ? ’ ; kbi=* any- 
one,* ‘ some ’ ; km=* anything * ; kha—* ivliere ? ’ ; kyo=* why ? * 

The conjugation of verbs is generally as in Pangl, except that (as in Jaipurl) the 
first person plural ends in a, and the third person plural is not nasalised. Thus, — 

I strike, etc. 

Sing. Flnr. 

1. mdrU mdra, 

2 . mdrai mdrb. 

3. mdrai mdrai. 

The conjunctive participle ends in kaiy kar or or, as mdr-kaiy ntdr-kavy mdr-ar; 
having struck. The noun of agency ends in 60^0, as in rai-bdlby an inhabitant. 

The auxiliary verb uses both the Braj and the Jaipurl forms. Thus — 

(Braj) mat hUy I am ; mat hb (plur. masc. hd)y I was. 

(Jaipurl) mat chJMy I am ; mat chhb (plur. masc. chhd)y I was. The Braj form is 
the more usual. 

The definite present is formed by adding the auxiliary verb to the simple present. 
Thus, mat mdrU’h^. The imperfect is formed by adding ai to the root which is conju- 
gated with the past tense of the auxiliary. Thus (singular) mat mdrai hby (plural) ham 
mdrai hdy and so for all persons. 

The letters « and X; arc often added pleonastically to the third person of verbs. 
They are relics of old pronouns. Thus, kal-aBy he said ; puehhi-By he asked ; mdrai-ky he 
may strike. 

In one important point of construction Dangbhahg agrees with most of the Baja- 
sthanl dialects, and with Gujarati. When a transitive verb^ccurs in Hindi in the past 
tense, it is used cither passively, or impersonally. Thus (passively) uB-nb Bin mdrf, a 
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woman was struck by him, i.e. he struck a woman, in which the verb (marl) agrees in 
gender with the object (sfri) : (impersonally) ua-ne atn-ko mara^ by him, with reference 
to the woman, striking was done, in which the verb (mdrd)^ being used impersonally, 
always remains masculine whatever the gender of the object may be. 

In Dahgbhahg, as in Gujarati, when this impersonal construction is used, the verb 
is attracted by the gender of the object, and becomes feminine when it is feminine. 
Thus, rdjd-nai mait“ri-k& buldi, literally, by the king, with reference to the female- 
sweeper, she (not ‘ it ’) was called, i.e. the king called the female-sweeper. Here, it will 
be observed, the word buldi agrees in gender with maW'ri, although the latter has the 
sign of the dative, ku, attached to it. 

,Wo may also note the employment of the Jaipur! word kont ox kO »l, 

meaning * not.’ 
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Braj Bhakha (Danobhang). (State, Jaipur.) 

(Rev. G. Macalister, M.A.) 


Specimen I. 

^ ft I ftCT 

^ NHI ft H^t ffft Wll ft ft-^ f I ff-ft 

ffe-# I ft^ ^ nil ftft fft Hlft ^ft %-4t fC HTfH- 
if nwt-Hft I Jff f ft ^ ^reW-if ^-ft I f 

fft H^-ft I »ItI f fH-H ftN-ft ira-Rft I ET? ft 

fpira ft-^ I ft *rft '•IT ff fn-wT lan^rr-^ wi-^ Tft i 

^ '^rrar-^ %fR-^ f^rft i ft qrafi ^ ff H-^ft 

RT«n-f nft ft I fftt ’«tT^ ff-f ff$ ^ f-fr I ER ff-ff 

Os^ CS. ^ 

^nfr m ^ fn wnNw-f ftft nft ^ if ^ 
wf I if wc fn ^ ^ ETiffft ^ ^ ’mi if-n 

mR-ffr imi ^ift ^ fft imi ^ift ^ if i’ ft fft 
fit I frr frtim-if ft-’f^ ft mir ffur TnE-f ii 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kol ad*m!>kai do b§ta ha. TJn-me*sU chhota bfi^-uai 

A’^ertain man-to two som were. Themrinrfram the-younger son-by 

S’ka bap>sQ kal, * bap, pSjl-mi'Svl jo merl awai 

his father~to it-was-saidy * fathery propertyin-from what my share C(mes 

so m6-k§ dai.* t)'-nai €*kl pSji un-kf! bat*^. Thora 

that me-to give.' Mim-by his property them-to dividmg-was-gwen, A-few 

dan pachhai chhute bgto sail p3ji le-kai dur 

days after the-younger son all property takenrhaving afar 

par-des>mi chalyo-gayo. Wl^ ja-kar S-nai 3-ki pSji 

foreignroountry~mto wenUaway. There gone-ha/ving him-hy his property 
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‘gair chalap-mB ura-di. ft^*iiai sab p^ji ura-^, paubbai 

■bad eonduet-in wM-ioasted. Mim-by all property wae-equandered, afterumrde 

Q dBs-m§ bhdt-sd kal pa|:-gay6. Jad wo l^gal hd-gayo. Wo 
that country-in a-great Jamine fell. Then he poor became. Sa 

gayd ar S dSs-ka raibala*kai dk-kai ja-kar rayd. t^-nai S«k€[ 

went and that country-of inhdbitant-to one-to gone-having lived. Mim-by hvm-to 

sur dharaba-kS khetan-pai < khlldayd. Jo palf]^ khawai-ba 

9%wne feeding-for fields-^ was-sent. Which husks swine eating-were 

jin-sS wo p6t bbar“ba-kS raji bo. Koi ad*mi n-kn k^ 
them-from he belly filling-for pleaded was. .dny man him-to anything 
bl nal! de-bo. Jab Q-k3 gyan ayo jab €(-nai 

even not giving-was. When hvm-to understanding came then him-by 

kal, * mera bap-ka cbakaran-kQ roti gbani, ar mai bbuko 
it-wav-said, *my father-qf servants-to brectd muohiris')^ and I hungry 

inarO-bQ. Mai utbSgo, ar inera bap kanai jaOgo, ar Q-sQ 

dying-am. I will-ariset and my father near will-go, and him-to 

kQgo, “ bap, mai-oai sarag-ko pap k&ryC, ar terd pap karyO, 

wUl-say, father, me-by heaven-of sin wcw-done, and thy sin was-done, 

ar mai asyo nai rabyo so toro betd kuwafl ; tera 

and I such not remained that thy son J-should-be-catted ; thy 

nokaran-mi md-k3 bi ek nokar lakb-lai.” * 

servants-in me also one servant keep* 
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Bbaj Bhakha (PASrGBHAisrG). ^ (State, Jaipur.) 

(Rev, G. MacfUister, M,A,) 


Specimen II. 
sigfl \ # 

I TRrr-^ Ir ^ trai ^ 

^PIT^t I ^ 1 

ipllf f ^«fi<fl, iSt TRTT I ?f-^ ^ I 

^ tnTKia i I ^-t’ fr^ ^ 1 

’CRiT-^ ^ ^ ^rHt # I ^ # »fTO^ »?ift t?n: 

tfr-^ WT^ I g»T srsfl ft i gwrtt ^ S.^^-fft w:*r ^ i ^ 
KTgfT4 ^ra’ITT ^?BTSf-^ %-ftftH 3JT-^ ^ ¥f«lf-^ M^t 
I ^ %’ifNr irNf-^ ^ ’nft i ^ '3Sf-^ ^ 

^rft^ inft I ^ Trar4 %«lhro ^ i 

# ’rtI ^-»ft-4 ft ’iMt ^ I ^ ft^Nr sre*T Hff ^ I 

^ ff-fi ft f^T-^ frti ^ ^r<T fn ftir i ^inif 

ft *iHft ff 1 ^ ^ xT^-ft I ff-lf ^^Rft 

g?i# ft ’em ^ ft-nft I Tnrr-# ff-ft ^ i 

^ « B?T * i Tf t % I ft ^renra m tft tft i Tift 

ftr ^ «ran wif i ^i^ ^ ft i T^R-i % i fN i ^-ft 
^Rsrr % ^ I fn Tren ft ftft i air ft ft-wrnnit 
7^ 1 ft ft TTI? ft Tflft 1 ft T*r-*lft tit TRTTfnf TiT-nft 
Tim-^ I ff-ft Tift# ft-TPiT I Twr Tift ft-»ift I ff-TiiT 


VH.<IK 11 
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Braj Bhakha (PangbhAng). (State, Jaipur.) 

(Rev, G, Macalister, M,A,) 


Specimen II. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION 


Bk 

A 

raja 

theAcvng 

ap-ka 

her-oum 

‘mai 

‘7 

dekhar 


raja 


mait*ri 

the-mihtardni 


child naputri. Jo 
toas sonlesa. When 

mSdd dhOwai-chho. Mait*ri-iiai raja-kfi 

'imhvng-waa. The-mihtardnl-by the^king 

dh6k*r6 laga-liyo. Ph5r ra^ja-nai 

a-baaket wm-applied. Then the-king-by 

to raja, ar mait*r!-nai 

verily king{-(tm)i and the-fnihtardni-by 


hat 
hand face 

muda-kai add 
• • 

fa/ie-to acreen 

des-patl 
country-lord 
mUda-kai 


jharu kar*ba awai-hi, 
broont to-ioield coming-toaat 

ddkhar 
having-aeen 

kal*a8, 
it-toae-aaidt 

. md-kn 
me 


add 


having-aeen the-face-to acreen 


dhok*rd kasa lagayd 
a-ba^ket why waa-applied 


Pher mait*ri-ku 
Then the-mihtardnl-to 


bulal, ■ 
it-waa-called. 


'mai 

‘7 


raja; 


king{-am) ; 

kai, , 
it-waa-aaidi 
laga-liyo. 


tai-nai add 
thee-by acreen 

‘MaharAj, 

‘ Your-Majeaty^ 

‘O'-nai 


dhdk'rd 
a-baaket 

kyo-i 

why-indeed 

raja-nai 


puchhis, 
ahe-waa-aahedt 

kyd lagayd ? ’ 
why waa-applied ? * 

nai. Nyd-i 


md-ku dekhar ? * 
me having-aeen ? ’ 

des-patl to 

country-lord verily 

Mait^ri-nai 

The-mihta/rdnl-by 

kusl meri 


is-not. Thua-verily pleasure my 

kai kai, ‘ sichl kai.’ Phcr 

it-waa-applied* Him-by the-king-by it-waa-aaid that, * truth apeak* Then 

S-nai kai kai, ‘ Mharaj, mhard ghar-kd maitar md-kn marai. 
hei'-by it-waa-aaid that, *Your-Majeaty, my houae-of mihtar me may-beat. 

njiputri hd. Tumard iniidd dckli“ha-kd dharam naf.’ Jal) 

aonleaa are. Your face aeeing-of religion is-not.* Then 

nauk*ran-k3 hukam de-diyds, ‘ ja-kar dekhd 
aervanta-to command waa-given, * gone-having aee 


Turn 

You 


raja-nai apna 

the-king-by hia-own 

si^chya-f ?-kn bhahgi inaraik na?.’ ITn-nai jar 

in-truth-verily thia-one the-mihtar beata {or-)not.* Them-by having-gone 

ddkhis, sachyS-f S mait^-kS marl. PhSr un-nai 

ehe-waa-aeen, in-truth-verUy that mihtardnl-to ahe-waa-beaten. Then them-by 
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a kayd^as, 'marl.’ Jab Q-nai Taja*nai 

having~c<me it-tms-said, * she-toeta-beateM.' Then that-hy king-by 

dftkhl-as, * sad-sant-kl band'gi kard.* Sd 

it-ioaS‘8een (i.e. thought), * aavnta^holy-men'of service do* So- 

sad'sant awai, jl-ki-i wo bandagi karai. Ar rojina dharam 

soints-holy-men come, them-of-verUy he service does. • And daily virtue 

punu karai. Ab u-kai to beta-kl laggl^as, 

holy-actions he-does. Now him-to verily son-qf {the-thought-)w€is-plea,sing,. 

* kdl day karar beta hoya ap*nai. Apa to 

‘ same contrivance having~made sons niay-beconie to-us. We verily 

naputrl hi.* ft^-ko bag suko paryo-ho. Ek sad i<mai 

sonless are* Him-of the-garden dry fallen-unts. A saint it-in 

ar asyd utaryo so bag baryo bo-gayo. ltaja>nai Q-kl 

having-come such alighted that garden green became. The-king-by him-of 

bandagi kari sad-kl. - ‘ Sad karamitl hai. Sd 

service toas-done the-saint-qf. ‘ The-saint a-worker-of-niiraN,es is. So 

al'bat ya aj»ii-kS beto dego.’ Uu-nai raji hor 

certainly he us-to arson will-give.' Nim-by pleased having-become 

kaly * bacbcba, mag.* * Bacban dyo to inign.’ ‘ Bacban*! 

U-wa>s-said, * child, ask.* * Tromise give then I-ask* ‘ Tramwe-verily 

hai. Mag.* * Putr-ki chay*na hai merai.* * Tera karam>mai lakhya 
is. Ask* * Son-qf desire is to-me.* ‘ Thy fate-in voritten 

to koni. Ja, do putr h6-jyay*ga terai.’ Wo to 

verily {they-are-)not. Go, two sons will-become to-thee* That veHly 


sad 

ho ram*td. So 

ranv 

•gayo, 

ar 

raja 

mhala 

saint 

was a-wanderer. So 

he-wandered-away. 

and 

the-king 

to-the-palace 

a-gayo 

ap-kai. ft^-kai 

nawai 

mahinai 

putr 

ho’gaya. 

B<aja . 

came 

his-own-in. Sim-to 

ninth 

inmonth 

sons 

became. 

The-king 

raji 

ho-gayo. ff-ka 

ghar-bar 

basya. 




pleased became. Nis house-{and-)home -were-estahlished. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

Once upon a time there was a king who had no sons. One day he was washing his 
hands and face when the Dame of the Broom' came to sweep up the place.. Directly she 
saw the king she hid her face behind her basket. Said the king, * Here am I monarch 
and lord of all. Why did the Mihtarani hide her face with a basket directly she saw 
me ? * So he called her to him and asked her saying, * Hero am I monarch and lord of all, 
why did you hide your face behind a basket ? * Said she, * Your Majesty, there was no 


^ A woman of tho Mihtar or Sweeper caete ; commonly called a Mihtarftni. A man of the same caste is called Mihtar 
or Bhatigl. It is an unlucky thing for a woman to see a childless person. 
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particular reason for me to do it. 1 just put the basket before my face, because it struck 
me to do so.’ Said the king, ‘ tell the truth.’ Then she replied, ‘ Your Majesty, the 
Mihtar, my husband, will give me a drubbing. For you have no son, and it is not right 
that I should see your face.’ Then the king told his servants to go and see if really and 
truly the Mihtar would boat her or not. So they went and saw that, as a matter of 
fact, she was beaten ; and they returned to the king and told him that she had got tne 
drubbing she expected. 

So the king thought to himself that ' ho must do homage to saints and holy men. 
And whenever a saint or a holy man came to liis kingdom ho did homage to him, and 
every day occupied himself in virtuous and charitable deeds. For he tliought to himself 
how nice it would be to have a son, and that he must do all he could to get one. Now his 
garden was all dry and withered up, and one day a saint who alighted in it was so very 
holy that it immediately all over became fresh and green. The king did homage to him. 
‘This is a worker of miracles,’ said ho to himself, ‘and will certainly give me a son.’ 
The saint was pleased at his devotion and said to him, * my child, ask a boon.’ ‘ Promise 
to grant it,’ said the king, ‘ and I will ask it.’ ‘ The promise is given. Ask.’ * Holy 
sir, I long for a son.’ ‘ Sons are not written in your fate. But nevertheless depart in 
peace, for two sons wiU bo born to you.’ The saint was a wanderer, and went his way, 
and the king returned to his palace. On the ninth month the sons were born, and he 
was happy, for now his family was established. 
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• KALTMAL. 

Kalimal is spoken in Jaipur State immediately to the south of X>aDgi, between it 
and Daughhung, on the borders of the Karauli State. It is ajicken by 81,216 people. 

It clo.scly resembles Pafigbharg. Nouns and adjectives in o have their oblique 
forms both in d and e. ‘ My ’ is mhdrd and merd ; ‘ thy,’ tharb and terb ; ‘ your,’ 
lamarb ; ‘ this,’ ya ; * h<?’ ‘ that,’ wd or S (obi. plur. Hn ) ; ‘ who ? ’ haui),. Verbs form 
their first persons jilural as in Pangbliafig, and their third persons plural as in Pabgi. 

Samples of Kfilimal will be found in the List of Words. It is quite unnecessary to 
give further specimens. .A gramuiar and specimens of the dialect will be found in 
Mr. Macalister’s book. 
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pO^gar-warA. 

In Jaipur the word dUgar means ‘a hill,* and hence DUgar-uiafa means the 
"language of the hill country. It is spoken by 108,766 people, south-west of Pangi, and 
immediately to the north-west of KalimM. It only differs from the latter dialect in 
being more strongly infected with Jaipur!. In fact it could with equal propriety be 
classed as a form of that language. The main points in which it differs from Kalimal 
are that it is fond of using the suffix of kai-ta^ to represent the dative case ; ‘ your ’ is 
thamdro ; and ‘who?* kuiat. In the verb substantive it prefers the Jaipur! forms 
chh^ (present) and chhd (past) to and ho, and the verb is conjugated in the plural 
sometimes like Pangi, and sometimes like Jaipur!. 

As in the case of Kalimal, this dialect is sufficiently illustrated for present purposes 
by the List of Words appended. Purther specimens and a full grammar will be found in 
Mr, Macalister’s work. 
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STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENOES 



En^liNh. 




Dah^i (Karauli). 


Pahf^i (Jaipur) (where different 
from pah»;I of Karauli). 

!• One 

• 

• 

• 

Ek 


• 




2. Two 

• 

• 


1 

Do 

• 

• 

m 

• 


3. Three 

• 

• 


Tin 

• 


m 


— 

4. Four 

• 

• 


Chyari 

• 




Chyftr . • . . 

5. Five 

• 


• 

PSch 

• 

• 

• 



6m Six . 

• 

• 

V 

Chhai 


• 

- 

a 

Ghhni .... 

7. Seven 

• 

• 


S&t 

• 

• 

• 

• 


8. Eight 

a 

• 

• 

Ath 

• 

• 

a 

• 


9. Nine 

• 

• 

i 

• i 

Nan 







Kallmul of Jaipur (where 
difforeiit from Pahgl of Jaipur). 


10. Ten . 

e 

• 

Das 

a a 

■ 

... 



1 

i 

1 




11. Twenty 

• 

m 

Bis 

• * 

.... 

•• 



! 

1 

1 




12. Fifty 

• 

• 

Pachas 

a a 

... . 




1 

1 





13. Hundred . 

• 

• 

. Saika 

• a 

.... 

•• 



1 

San • 


• 

• 

14. 1 . 


• 

Hti, ho . 

a 

MaT 

9 

• 

• 

MaT, htl . 



• 

15. Of me 

• 


1 M^ran • 

• 

MarO 

a 

• 

• 

1 MharO 


• 

a 

16. Mine 

• 


M5ran 

a • 

M&ro 

• 

• 

• 

MharO 

• 

a 

• 

17. We 

e 


Ham . « 

a • 

.... 




•• 




]8. Of us 

• 


Ham&ran, ham*raa 

a • 

HamarO • 



• 

•• 

... 



19. Onr 

• 


Hamftran, ham^ran 

a • 

Ham&ro . 



• 

i 

1 «.i 

... 



20. Tbon 

• 

a 

Tfi, tai 

• a 

Tu 


a 

• 

... 

... 



21. Of thee 

• 


Terau 

a a 



a 

• 

TharO 

a 

• 

•1 

22. Thine 

• 


Terau 

a 

T&ro , 

a 

a 

a 

Tharo 

a 

a 

• 

23. Yon 

• 

• 

Tnm • 

• 1 

• • 1 

1 

Tam 

• 


a 

a ' 




24. Of you 

• 

a 

Tnm&ran, tnm^ran, tiyaran . 

Tum*rO, ty&rO 

a 

a 

• 

TamSro • 

• 

a 

• 

25. Yonr 

• 

• 

Tnm&ran, tnm&ran. 

tiy&ran 

Tnm*rO, tyftrO 


• 

• 

Tamar5 . 

• 

a 

a 
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IN THE PANG DIALECTS. 


Pugmr-w&r& of Jaipur (whore 
differout from p&Agi of Jaipur). 

p&Agrbh&Ag (whero different 
from pUgi of Jaipur). 

Bnglieb. 




1. One. 



2. Two. 



8. Three. 



4. Four. 



5. Five. 



6. Six. 



7. Seven. 



8. Bight. 



9. Nine. 




10. Ten. 



11. Twenty. 


•••••• 

i 

12. Fifty. 

Sau . . « • 

So . • • • - 

13. Hundred. 

MaT, h3 . • . • 



14. I. 

Ilf b&rO . • « • 


15. Of me. 

li&rO . • • • 


16. Mine. 




17. We. 



18. Of uB. 



19. Our. 




20. Thou. 

Th&ro .... 


; 21. Of tliee. 

Th&rO .... 


22. Thine. 

• a* . • • 

Tamil, tarn, tnm 

23. Yon. 

Thaxm&rO 

' TumftrO • • • • 

24. Of yon. 

Thamarn 

1 

TnmaK'O • • . • 

25. Your. 


PftAg — 3C5 



PftAgi (Karmnli). I different Kalimftl of Jaipur (where 

from PaAgi of Karauli). different from of Jaipur). 


26. Ho . 


27. Of him 


29. They , 


30. Of them 


31. Their 


82. Hand 


33. iToot • 


34. Nose , 


Wa-kau 


Wa-kau . 


Win-kau, un-kaa 


Win-kau, nn-kiba 


. I Pam 


. Nak 


tJ, wa, wha 


Wa-kO . 


Wa-kO 


Un-kO 


Un-k5 


. Wa, ft . 


. U-kO 


. Wai, w6 


. tJa-ko 


TJn-ko 


35. Eye 


36. Mouth 


. I Morhaa . 


. Moh*rO . 


. I Mhodo, mhft 


37. Tooth 


. Dat 


38. Ear . 


. I Kan 


39. Hair 


Rog^fca 


40. Head 


Longue 


42. Belh 


43. Back 


44. Iron 


45. Gold 


46. Silver 


47. Father 


48. Mother 


49. Brother 


50. Sister 


l^Iftr 


MatbO 


Loh, lahkar 


SnnnS 


Chadl, rftpau . 


Daju, daft 


Baiyfl 


Bhia, bhek^ran 


BhaTnff • 


Ohgdi 


Maiyft 


Pith, maftgar . 


SonO 


Bap, daft 


Bhai 


Bhain, jiji 


51. Man 


Manikh, mOtyftr 


Motyar . 


Ad*nil, mOty&r, mard 


52. Woman 


Baiyar, bair^banl 


Bair*banl 


Bair^banl 


JL 


pngar-w&rA of JiUpor (wbere (wbere dUTerent 


different from PCAgl of Jaipur). 


w» . . . . 

■©-ko . . . . 

{I -kO . . . . 

W&i . . . . 

XJii-lcO . . • • 

CTzi-kO e e e . 


^rom o£ Jaipur). 


Sn^llsh. 


Mbtt^O 


Jib 

Libn 


Blip, d&do 
M&, mftl e 
Bbftl 

BbAi^ • 


Wo .... 

d2t>. ±le. 

©-kO .... 

27. Of binu. 



U-ko . . . . 

28. Hie. 


29. Tboy. 


30. Of tbozn. 

... e. 

ai. Tbeir. 


32. Sand. 

PSw, png’ 

33. Foote 


34>. bTose. 


35 . Kyoe 

^ftrO, mbSpO e • e 

3G- Soutb. 


37. Tootb. 


38. Kar. 


39. Hair. 

.... 

40. Head. 

Jib .... 

41. Tongue. 


42. Belly. 

M.Or • . . . 

43e Back. 

HiO • . • N 

44. Iron. 


45. Qold. 


40. Silver. 

JfcS&p m m 9 m 

47. Fatber. 

MA • • • . 

48. blother. 

Bb&l . • • . 

49e Brotber. 

BbaTiB^ • • • r 

50. Sister. 

Ad^ralp znanakb 

51. liian. 

HingfAlp bair*b&ul 

52. Woinan. 
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English. 

58. Wife 
54. Child 
56. Son . 

56. Daughter • 

57. Slave • 

58. Cultivator 

59. Shepherd . 

60. God 

61. Devil 

62. Sun 

63. Moon 

64. Star • 

65. Fire 

66. Water 

67. Honaa 

68. Horse 

69. Cow 

70. Dog 

71. Cat . 

72. Cook 

73. Dnok 

74. Ass 

75. Camel • 

76. Bird 

77. Go . 

78. Eat . 

79. Sit . 


PUgf (Ksranli). 

• Lnghi, bair^bftnl 

* 

. B&lik, ohhOtO . 

• Mofa 

• MofI . . 

• ^landOril • . . 

• Jota, kishn 


paotrl (Jaipur) (whore different Kallmal of Jaipur (where 
from P&hgl of Karanli). difforont from P&hgi ox Jaipur). 


Bhantija 
Bftlik . 

Bdta, ohhora, lalfi 
Batl, chhorl, lali 
B&do 

Jimidar • 


Bhdfi-w&ran, chhir-wftran . Guwal 


Bam-jl, lanr • 

First 

Surij • 

Chandft • 

TaraTyt • • 

Ach • • 

Pftnyan • 

Bakhir . 

Ghoraa . 

Gaiya, t&U .. 
Eak^rft • 

Billo 

Mur*g& • 

Batak • • 

Gadh& 

fft . , 

CharSrii . 

Jftiban {Infinitive) 

Kh&ibau 

Bai(hiban 


. I Par'^mSsur 
. Bhut 
. Suraj-nardn 


Bair^banl, aurat 
• Bachcb&, b&lak 
. Chhoro, bsto 
. CbhOfi, bdtl 


Giiwar 

Ram-ji, Par*mesur 
R^kas, bhflt, pallt 
Suraj 


Ag 

• 

• 

• 

Agai 

P&pi 

• 

a 

• 

P&ni 

Ghar 

• 

a 

• 


GhOra 

• 


• 

GhOrO 

Gaya 

• 


• 


Kuttft 

• 


• 

Kntts 

Biliyh 

• 

• 

• 

Bill! 

Kuk*r& , 

. 



Murgd 


Chi|iy& • • • . 

J& {Imperative Singular) • 
Eh& • • • • 

ISaith • . • . 


. Chlrl 
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of Jaipur (whore 
different from X^Ugi of. Jaipur). 

P^^bh&hgr (where different 
from Pahg'X of Jaipur). 

Engrlieh. 

Iin^l .... 

liug&l, bhafi • • • 

63. Wife. 

B&lak . . . 

Baohoho • • . • 

54. Child. 

ohhom 

Bdi0, lap chhfJrfl . 

55. Son. 

B^tl, clihori • • . 

Bdil, laf^ki, chhOrl 

66. Daughter. 




57. Slave. 

KasAiif palHl • 

K^aaan .... 

58. Cultivator. 


• 

59. Shepherd. 

Bbag^wan 

llam-jt, Bhag*w&a 

60. God. 


Rakas, bhut, jand 

61. Devil. 

Snraj • . . • 

SOraj .... 

62. Sun. 

ChSd .... 

» 

Chadar^ma, chSd • 

63. Moon. 

TaiW • • • • 

TarfS .... 

64. Star. 


Ag, ag*^nl, basSdar 

65. Fire. 



66. W ater. 


Qhar, jag . • 

67- House. 

GhAfO • . • • 

GbOfO . • • • 

68. Horse. 


rnmm 

69. Cow. 

Kuk*rO • . * • • 

Kutt(>, ga^^k . • 

70. Dog. 

f^alai • • ' • • 

Bilyai, bal&l • • • 

71. Cat. 

MurgO . • ■ « 

Mur^gO . • • • 

72. Cock. 

% 


73. Duck. 

GBiadO • • • • 

GhadO m m m m 

74. Ass. 




75. Camel. 

Ohirl .... 

Chafl • • • . 

76. Bard. 



77. Go. 



78. Bat. 



••• 

79. Sit. 

V 

VOl.. IX, PilltT I. 

a 

P 
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S B 


Englkh. 


PaAgi (Karauli). 

1 


PaDgI (Jaipur) (where different 
from Pahgl of Karauli). 

Kalim&l of Jaipur (where 
different from pUgl of Jaipur). 

80. Gome • • 


Aiban 

• 


A 

• 

• 

/ -T-Tf- 

81. Beat • • 

1 

Pitibau . 

• 


Pit 

• 

• e 

Mar • a • a 

82. Stand • • 

• 

1 Thairibau, ^latibau . 


Th&re ho 

• 

• • 

tThO ho . 

S3. Die • • • 

• 

Maribau . 

• • 


Mar • 

• 

• • 



84. Give . • 

• 

DhOi-daibau 

• • 


De, dai . 

• 


DS .... 

85. Run • • 

• 

Dauribau, bhajibau . 


Bhaj • 

• 

• • 

Bhag, daur . • 

86 . Up . 

a 

tTpar 

• 


tTpar • 

m 

e * 


87. Near • • 

1 

Phifig . 

• 


LagHO • 

• 

• • 

kanai • • . 

88 . Down • • 

• 

Nlohg . 

• 


Niohd • 

e 


Nichai .... 

69 . Far • . • 

• 

Duri, alag 

• 


Dur 


• 


90. Before • 

• 

Ag&rl • 

• 


Age 

e 

• • 

Agai . • . 

91. Behind • 

# 

Piohhari 

• • * 


Rchhd . 

• 

• • 

PSchhai • . • . 

§2. Who , . 

• 

Kaon, 

• • 


KO 91 • 

• 

a 

Kaun • - . . 

93. What • , 

• 

kah& 

• • 


Ka • 


e e 

Kg? ... . 

94. Why 

• 

Ky 8 

• • 


Ky 8 


• • 

Ky 8 , ohtt, ohytt 

9o. And 

• 

Anr • 

• 


Or, ar . 

• 

• m 

Anr, ar . • . • 

96 . But • . • 

• 

Pari 

• • 


Pai^i . 

• 

m 9 

Pan • • a . 

97. If . • . 

• 

Jan 

• • 


Jai 

• 


Jo a • a • 

98. Yes • • • 

• 

Hil 

• • 


H3 . . 

• 

9 9 


99. No . 

• 

nai • 

• • 


Nah! 

• 

9 9 

Nal .... 

100. Alas • « 

• 

Hai 

1 

s • 


HSya 

a 

9 


101. A father • 

• 

D&jn 

• • 


D&a 

• 

• 9 

Bap a a a a 

102 . Cf a father • 

• 

Daju-kaa 

• • 


Deti'ko . 

• 

9 


103. Tc a father 

• 

Dajfi-k3 • 

• • 


Dafl-lcS . 

e 

4 4 


104. From a father • 

• 

Dajfi-Be • 

• m 


oeffte . 


4 9 

Bap*Sfi[ a • a a 

105. Two fathers • 

• 

Do dfiju 


1 

Do den . 

a 

m 9 


106. Fathers . • 

i 

klotyar, bfifhd purikha 

D&a 

4 

• • 

Bflp a a a a 
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of Jaipur (whero 
different from of Jaipur). 


3ifar 

XTba hai-ja 


T>G 

Sbaj 


iChanya 

N’icliai 


Agai 

PacHhai . 
Kvlj^ 

KSt 

ICya, cbaii 
Ar 

Pavya 

Jd « • 


Xab? 


Bap 


Bap-aft 

% 

B&p 


][>aAabl>&A(gr (wbero different 
from of Jaipur). 





80. Come. 

Mar • • 

• 

- 

81. Beat. 

OTbO bo « 

a 

- 

82. Stand. . 




83. Bie. 




84. Oive. 

X>Or» bbagf 

a 

• 

85. Rixn. 




86. Up. 

IChanaiy najllc • 

• 


S7. Near. 

Nlcbai 

• 

• 

88. r>owxi. 

Oiix-O, dCir 

e 


89. Far. 

Ag'ai 


- 

90. Before- 

Picbbai, pacbbok^rA 


m 

91. Bobind . 

Kuo 


m 

92. Wbo. 

Kat 


m 

93. Wbrtt. 

Kytl: 



94. Wby. 

Aiir, ar 


• 

95. And. 

Pao 


- 

96. But. 

Jo . 

• 

• 

97. If. 




98. Tes- 

Na? 

• 

a 

99. No. 




100. Alas. 

BAp 

m 

m 

101. A father. 




102. Of a father. 




103. To a father. 

B&p-s^ • • 


• 

164 . Proxn. a father. 




105. Two fathers. 

."BAp • « 

1 

• 

• 

106. Pathers. 


vox.. IX, PAST I 
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Engli«b. 


1 Psbgl (Karauli). 

1 


P&bRl (Jaipur) (where different 
from pangi of Karauli). 

K&llmBl of Jaipur (where 
different from PUgl of Jidpar). 

107. Of fathers • 


1 PurikhBn-kan . • 

1 

• 

D&tln*k5 

a 

Bapan-kO • • 

1 

108. To fathers • 


1 

Purikhan«kft 

% 

Dft5n-kS 

• 

i 

' Bapan*ktt . • 

109. From fathers • 


Purikhan-Bd 

• 

D&5n>td • 

• 

Bapah-B% • • 

110. A daughter • 


Mgri 

• 

ChhOrl • . . . 

• 

1 

111. Of a daughter 






i 

112. To a daughter • 






j 

113. From a daughter 


aaa ••• 

i 


■1 


114. Two daughters • 







115. Daughters • 


Bhant mSfl 


ChhOri • • • 


1 

I 

116. Of daughters 


MSfin-kan 

• 

Chhdrin-kd 

• 


1 17. To daughters • 




• • • • • e 


« 

118. From daughters 


...... ^ 





119. A good man 


Bk chdkbo manikh • 

a 

Bk bhalo ad^ml 

1 

1 

• 


120. Of a good man . 


Bk chokhd manikh-kau 

• ' 

Bk bhala &d^mi-k0 • 

• 


121. To a good man . 







122. From a good man 



1 

t 


1 


123. Two good men • 


t 

J 

! 

i 

1 


1 



124. Good meo MnkH^-'Q. chAkhd manikh • j Skald &d^ml • • Bhalft &d*ml • 

125. Of good men . , ^ \ 

1 / 

I 

126. To good men . - . 

127. From good men . • ... 

128. A good woman • Sk chokki bair*bani • . I Bk bkall bair*b&nl • 

129. A bad boy • Bk bap^ . . . Bk bnrd ckkdr& ^ f^k bnrO okhoro 

130. Good women . Hnk*<S ckokki bair*b&nX • Bkall baii’*b&uX • 

! 

! ^ 

131. A bad girl • • Bk bar! mSfi . . • j Bk burl okkOrl . • 

132. Good , . Maldk, ckokan . , AokkjO, bhalo Chdkd, &chhj6 y 

133. Better . . . 
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1^ft£:air-wi4r& of jAipiir (where 
different from of Jaipur). 


li>dA 9 bha]t^ (where different 
from 9&hgl of Jaipur). 


Bns^lieh. 


Bftpan-jco 


B&pazi-ko 


107 . Of fatliQrB. 


Bapttn-kS 


108 . To f»tlierB. 


Bapaxi-sfl 


109 . Prom fatlierB. 


110 . A dMxgliter. 


Ill* Of a. dao^liter. 


112 . To a dangpliter. 


113 . Krom a daogliter. 


ll^t. Tw*o danc^liters. 


ObliOri, cHliOrya 


115. Hang’ll ters. 


i no. Of danghtors. 


117 . To dangHters. 


118 . Prom dangliters. 


cboklio ad^ml 


Pik &cliliyO ad^mi 


119 . A good roaTi. 


fik obokba ad*ml-kO 


Pjk &cbbya ad^ml-kO 


120 . Of a good man. 


121 . To a good man. 


122 . PVom a good man. 


128 . Two good men. 


CkOklia ad*ml 


- ' Bkala &d*ml 


124 . Good men. 


125 . Of good men. 


126 . To good men. 


127 . Prom good men. 


'Eik obOkbl bair^banl 


'Rk &oblil Ing&l 


128 . A good womt 


tSllr bar5 obbOrO 


Bk bnrO obbOrO 


129 . A bad boy. 


CbOkbi bair*b&nl 


Aobbi Ing&yS 


130 . Good women. 


fik barl obbOri 


t 131 . A bad girl. 


ObOkbOt aobbyo 


132 . Good. 


133 . Better. 
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Englisb. 

puigl <K.rsali). 

(Jaipur) (where different 
from paagl of Karauli). 

KaUmai of Jaipur (where 
different from of Jaipur). 

134. Best . 

• 

• 



• 





135. High 

• 

• 

O'oliaa 


Ucho 

• 

# 

• 


136. Higher 

• 

• 



• 




• ••• 

137. Highest . 

• 

• 



• 





138. A horse 

• 

• 

Ghoran « 

• 

Ghopa • 


• 

• 

GhOiO 

139. A mare 

• 

• 

Ghorl • 

• 

GhOjri 



• 

1 

140. Horses 

• 

• 

MukHa gbora . 

• 

GhOra 




1 

1 

141. Mares 

• 


Muk*tl-ti ghOrl 

• 

Ghorl . 



• 


142. Ahull 

• 

• 

Akaila 

• 

Bijar 



• 

•\0 

Ako .... 

143. A cow 

• 

• 

Gay, tali 

• 

Gaya • 



• 


144. Bulls • 

• 

• 

Mak*ia-u bijar, akaila 

• 

Bijar 


• 

• 

Aka .... 

145. Cows 


• 

Muk*ti-u gay, tali 

• 

Gaya 


• 



146. A dog 

• 

• 

j 

Kak*ra . 

• 

Kntta 


« 

• 

Kuttrt .... 

147. A bitch • 

• 

1 

Katlya • 

• 


... 



Kutti .... 

148. Dogs 

• 

1 

. ; 

Muk*t6-u kuk'^ra 

• 

Kntta 


• 

e 



149. Bitches 

• 

1 

1 

MakHi-ii kutiyu 

• 

Kiittiya . 


• 

• 

Kutti .... 

150. A he goat . 

• 

1 

Brtk 

- 

Bak*ra 

• 


e 

e 

Bak*rO 

151. A female goat 

• 

j 

B;ik*ri . 

- 

Bak"i*iya • 


e 

- 

Bak®ri, chhOri . , 

152. Goats 

• 

i 

• ! 

Bflk*ra . . • 

• 

Bak«ra . 

• 


e 

Bak*ra-bak*ri . . , 

153. A male deer 

• 

j 

Hinn 

• 

Hirau 

e 

e 

9 


154. A female deer 

• 

• ’ 

HinniyS . 

• 

Hir*ni . 


• 

9 

A 

155. Deer 

• 

• 

Hinn 

• 

Hiran 


• 

• 


156. I am 

• 

• 

Hft htt . 

• 

Maihtl . 


m 

• 


157. Thou axt • 

• 

• 

Ta hai . 

• 

T& hai . 

• 

• 

• 


158. He is 

• 

• 

Wo hai 

• 

lOr hai 

• 

• 

e 


159. We are 

• 


Ham hai • • 

• 

... 

see 



Ham hS # • • . 

160. You are • 


1 

iTnm han . • 

• 

Tam ho • 

•- 

• 

• 
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X>ufir*ur*w&r& of Jaipur (Wliere 
differeii'fc from ip&Agl of Jaipur). 


^AAerblian^ (whera dilfereut 
from pAikffI of Jaipur). 


Kogflislk, 


G-HOfO • . • .1 GltOfO 


GhOryS . 

j"W 

N^a.rO . • • • 


r^ara. • • • • Ak:S 

Gftyg 

Kuk'^ra . • . - KixttO 

Kiik'^rl - . . . Kuttl 

Kuk^ra • • • • ...» 

ICfik^ri • • • • IBZixttl 

H&k*ro • • • • Sak^ro 

S&k*rl .... ChbelX 

I3ak*ra • • • • Bak®r&-l>ak*ri 

Barau 

Bar^nX • 

Baxan • 

1 

Btt oblitt • • • Ba? ohhSl 

Tu cHliai • • • TiX bai, obhai 

'W& obbai • Wo bai, obbai 

Bam ebbs « • • Bam bS, obbS 

Tam obbo • • • Turn bo, obbo • 


134. Best. 

135. Bi^b. 

136. Bif^bor. 

137. Big^best. 

. 138. A borse. 

139. A max'O. 

140. Borsea. 

. l^l. Bares. 

. 142. A ball. 

143. A oow. 

. 144. Bulls. 

. 145. Cows. 

• 146. A doj3^. 

. 147. A bitob. 

148. L>0((8. 

. 149. Bitebes. 

. 150. A be goat. 

. L51. A female goat. 

. 152. Goats. 

153. A male deer. 

• 154. A female deer. 

• 155. Beer. 

. 156. I am. 

. 157. TbotL art. 

. 158. Be is. 

. 159. W'e are. 

. 160. You are. 
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BogUili. 

1 PUkgf (Karauli). 

(Jaipur) (where different 
from pftngl of Karauli). 

Kaltiiial of Jaipur (where 
; different from 9&hgl of Jaipur). 

161. They are • 

• 


W« haT • 

• 

• 

e 



1 

I 


162. 1 WM 

m 


hf8 hau 

a 

a 

e 

a 

Mai hOy hattyO 

. • 

Mai ho . 

• 

163. Thou waat 

m 


Ta hau • 

« 

• 

• 

Ta ho, hattjO . 

• a 

Tu ho . . . 

• 

164. He was 

• 


W8 hau . 

• 

a 

e 

Xy ho, hattyo 

a ^ 

Wa ho . 

• 

165. We were 

e 


Ham hd . 

j 

■ 

a 

e 

Ham ho, hatto . 

e 

Ham ha . 

• 

166. You were • 

• 


j 

Torn be . 

• 

• 

9 

Tam be, hattO • 

e 

Tam ha . 


167. They were 

e 


W« h« . 

• 

e 

• 

Wo he. hatt8 

a • 

Wai ha . 

• 

168. Be . 

/ - 


He 

e 

• 

• 

He 

• • 

He • i • 

a 

9 

169. To b* 

• 


Hoibau . 

• 

s 

e 

Haibo 

# • 

Hebe 

• 

170. Being 



Hctau 

a 

e 

e 

i Hattyo (stc) 

j 

e e 

Hete 

• 

171. Having been 

• 


Hai-ka? • 

a 

e 

• 

Hair 

e a 

HOr 

e 

172. I may be • 

• 


... • 

• • 








173. I shall be . 

• 


Hit h&ttgo 

a 

s 

• 

Ma? hfigo 

s • 

MaT hoffgo • 

• 

174. I should be 

« 


••e »« 

• 





• • e 


175. Beat 



Pit . 

• 

e 

• 

Pit 

• • 

M&r 

• 

176. To beat • 

e 


Pitibnn » 

• 

• 

• 

Pit^bo 

e • 

M0r*b0 

• 

177. Beating . 

e 


PitHau . 

e 

a 

• 

Pit^tO 

e • 

MOrHo 

• 

178. Having beaten 

m 


Ptti-kaT . 

m 

• 

e 

Pitar • . • 

a a 

Marar 

9 

179. I beat 

• 


Htt pltft 

• 

• 

• 

Mai pitti 

a 

Ma? martt, and so on 

a 

180. Thou beatest 

e 

f 


Ta 

• 


• 

Tu pltai . 

a 



181. He beats . 

• 


We pitei 

I 

« 


• 

xy pltai . 

• 9 




182. We beat 

• 


Ham pltai 

• 


• 

Ham pitaT 

9 9 

Ham m&rS 

e 

183. You beat . 

• 


Turn pitau 

• 


• 

Tam plto 

• s 



184. They beat 

• 

e 

W4 pit»r 

• 


• 

Wo plto? 

• 




185. 1 beat (Post Tense) 

m 

M8-n8 pliyan 

e 

• 

• 

IfaT-nO pityo • 

• 

M a?-nai m&ryO| anef eo on 

1 

9 

186. Thou beatest 
Tenee), 

(^Paei 

1 

T8-n8 pltyau 

• 

e 

• 

\ 

Tai-nO pltyO 

s . 



187. He beat CPaet Tenee) 

\ 

• i 

> 

1 

Wa-n8 pity an 

s 

m 

• 

Wft-no pltyO 

• 

• •• • m 9 

i 
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of JTolpi&r (wl&ore 
Aifloroiit from of Jaipur). 

XNUablk&a^ (wlioro dlfPoroDt 
from ipUka^ Jaipur). 

Ena^i^b. 

Wai o1ilw7* okbAi 

Wa Ha?, ohbai ' 

161. Tbey are. 

BLft cliliO - • • 

2Ja7 lio, cbliiO • • • 

162. 1 was. * 

oi&ii&o . . . • 

Ta lia, oixbo 

163. Tboa. wasr. 

1V& ohJtk9 

Wa bo^ cbba • • • 

164. He wfts. 

H ftnii o]!Lh& • • • 

Ham bfl, obba •' 

165. Wo wore. 

rr&m oHIia • • • 

Turn ba, cbba ... 

166. Yon were 

Wai 0 I 1 I 1 & 

IVa b&, obba * • • 

167. Tbey were. 

Bai .... 

Ha .... 

168. Bo. 

Maibo .... 

Hobo .... 

169. To bo. 

PlaitO (F^ar^ J^anrt* beo) 

Hoto ... 

170. 13eiii£^. 

Ufl Ktlg^O • • • 

Har . • • . 

171. Having been. 

172. T may bo. 

173. I shall be. 

174. X abould be. 

• ••••■ I 

lifAx* • . • . 

H&ir • • . • 

175. Beat. 

l^ar^bo • • • . 

I ^C&T*ba • • • • 

176. To beat. 

^Sz^to . • . • 

H&r*ta .... 

177. Beating^. 

Marar • • . . 

M&rar, mar-bar 

178. Having* beaten. 

JEltt mav*ftp attrif 90 on • 

' Ha7 mftrtt ... 

179. I beat. 


Tu. m&rai • • • 

180. Thon. beatest. 


Wa m&rai . • • 

181. He beate. 

Ham m&ra7 or zD&rS 

; Ham mftzS ... 

1 

1S2. We beat. 

Tam zn&irO ... 

Tam mftra • • • 

183. You beat. 

Wai znftraT, m&rai 

Wa m&rai • • • 

184. Tbey beat. 

MaT-nai mftryO, amf mo on • 

Ha7 naftrya • • . 

185. I beat (JPur^ Tenme^. 


To. m&rya • • • 

186. Tbon beatest 

Q7mnmm). 

1 

1 

▼ox. XZ> VAB.T X. 

Wa marja . • • 

187. He beat (^JRami Teitaa). 

8 0 


English. 


pun(K-~H). '^'SiSiyteiSr* M^£ftR^^S5y«5„^ 


188. We beat (JPa$t IWim) • Haman-ng pityan 

189. Ton beat (Pas^ Penea) tTamaa^nS pltyau ' 

190. They beat (Paat Pansa) Win-ng plfyaa 

191. I am beating • • Hft pitit-htt • 


192. 1 was beating 

193. I had beaten 


194. I may beat 


196. I ahall beat 


196. Thou wilt beat 


197. He will beat 


198. We shall beat 


199. You will beat 


200. They will beat 


201. I should beat 


202. I am beaten 


203. I was beaten 


204. I shall be beaten 


205. 1 


206. Thou goost 


207. He goes 


208. We go 


209. You go 


210. They go 


211. I went 


212. Thou wentest 


213. He went • 


214. We went . 


Hft pl^ rahyan-han 
Mg-ng pityan-han 
Httplfft . 

Mg pltligau 
Tn plt»igau 
We pltaigau 
Ham pitaigai • 
Turn pltougai . 

We pItaTge 


Mg pitjau jan-htt 


Htt pifyau 


Hit pityau jaitgau 


, Hi! digtt, jaft . 


. Tii digai, jaai . 


, We digai, jaai • 


• Ham digaT, jaaT 


Turn ^igau, jaau 


We digaY, jaaY 


Hft gayau 


Tn gayau 


Wo gayau 


Ham gaye 


• Ham-ne pl^O • 

• Tam-ngpl^ • 

• Dn-ne plfyO • 

• MaT pitft-htt • 

• Ma 1 pl^*h6 • 
Mai-ne pltyO*hO 
MaT pitft 


MaT pliAgO 


Tn pl^igO 
tJr pItaigO 


Ham pliaTge 


Tam pitOgO 


- We pitaTge 


MaT pltyO (or pityO) hft 


. MaT pityo (or pityO) hO 


. MaT pitftgo 


. MaTjaft . 


Tu jaya 


tr jaya . 
Ham jgya 


Tam jawO • 


We jiya 


MaT gayo • 


Ta gayO . 


tS gayo . 


MaT mlrtt-htt 


MaT marai-liO • 


! MaT*Dai matyO-hO • 


MaT marit 


MaT marttgo, and so on • 


Ham maiiCga • 


Tam marOga • 


VYai maraiga • 


MaT pityO hft • 


MaT pityo ho 


Tu jya-hai 


Wa jya-hai 


Ham jawS 


Tam jawO 


Wai jawaT 


Ham gayl 
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Boglisb. 


215. You went • 

• 

216. They went 

• 

217. Go . 

a 

218. Going 

• 

219. Gone 

• 

220. What is your name P 


Ptbgl (Karauli). 

Tam . • 

W« gay« 

J& ■ • • 

Jatau 

Qajau 

Tiyaran k& nAm hai ? 


pUksi (Jaipur) (wbers different 
from pggg^ of Karauli). 

KUlingl of Jaipur (where 
different from PUgl of Jaipur). 

Tam gayg 

Tun gay& 

Wg gayg 

Wid gay& 

j& .... 


J&to .... 

• 

GnyO 


TsrO k& nSw bni P . . j 

Tamgrg kSl nSw hai P 


221. How old is this horse ? 


222. How far is it fx*om here 

to Kashmir? 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father *b 
hoase P 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

223. The son of my ancle is 
married to his sister. 

226. In the boase is the sad- 

dle of the white horse. 

227. Pat the saddle apon 

his back. 

228. 1 hare beaten his son 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the hill. 

230. He is sitting on a horse | 

under that tree. 

281. His brother is taller | 
than his sister. 

232. The price of that is two | 

rapees and a half. 

233. My father lives in that 

small house. 

234. Give this rupee to him . 


Yg ghOraa kitdk dinau-kau 
hai ? 

JbS-stt Kashmir kitek 
parai ? 

Tiy&re d&jm-kl bakhari-mS 
latgk maufa hai ? 

Aji hfl niri duri digyfl-hfl . 


Mgrd kaka-kau inSfA w&-ki 
bhaTnA-ktl byAhyaa-hai. 


1 ghcr4 kitgk dinan-ko hai ? 


Yhi-tg Kasmir kitek dur 
hai? 

TyArg dAu-ke ghar-m3 kitgk 
betAhai? 

Aj ma? bhaut dur chalyg- 


Mgrg 4c&ka-kg beta-kc bhy&w 
wa-kl bhai^-tg huyg-hai. 


Ya ghorg kitek bar*san-kg 
hai? 

Kasmir nyS-sft kitgk dur 
hai? 

Tamarg («o) ban- kg _ 
ghar-maT kitgk ogta bai 

Aj maT bhaut chalyg hft 


Mgro ($ic) kaka-k& bg^^-kc 
bhyaw wa-kl bhai^-stt 
I huyg-hai. 

Dhaurg ghgrg-kan palSchA Dhaulg ghgr&-kl jin ghar- ; Suphgd ghcra-ki jin ghar- 
bAkhari-m3 hai. m3 hai. 1 mai hai. 


Wa-kl plthi-pai palaTchg Jin w&*kl plth-pai dharO 
gh&li-dg. 

M3-n3 wa-kg mSfA-kai Mai- ug wA-kgbgta-ktl bhaut 
kitgkau kgrra mgrg. kgr*fan-tg pltyo-hai. 

paogarlyi-pai wg ^hgr iJ pahar*^^ fipar dhgr 
charay rahyau-hai. charawai-hai. 


R&kh-kg niche wg ghgre- ; Wa rfikh*kg nlohg u ghgfa- 
pai baithyaa-hai. par baithyg-hai. 

Wa-^au bhek*raa wa-kl ; Wg-kg bhai w&-kl bhai^-tg 
bhaTng-sg ftoliaa hai. lamhg hai, 

Wa-kau mgl arhal rupaiya j Wft-kg mgl dhai rupiyg hai . 
hai. 1 

f 

Mgran daju wg Ihaaxl Mgrg dgH wg Ihgfg ghar-m3 
bgkhari-m3 hai. | rahai-hai. 

Yg rupaiya-i wg-ktt dhg- , Yg rupiyg wa-ktl dai-dai 

ghali. 


235. Take those rapees from 

him. 

m ^ I 

236. Beat him well and bind | 

him with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 

well. 

238. Walk before me 


Win rapaiyan-n3 wg-pai-sg 
lai-lai. 

Wg-ktl jewarg-sg btdhaa, 
anr khgp pltou. 

KilS-sg pgnyau khaichau . 
Mgrg Sgg 4igi . 


239. Whose boy comes be- 

hind you ? 

240. From whom did yon | 

buy that ? 

241. From a shopkeeper of | 

the village. 


Tumgrg pichhgil kann-kg 
mauyg gwai-hai ? 

Tuman-n8 wg-kft kaun-pai- 
sg mgl llnau P 

Ggm-kg gk banlyg-sg 


Wg rapiyg wg-pai-tg lai- 
Igwg. 

Wgya khub pltg ar wgya 
jewafan-tg bidhg. 

Kgwa-mS-tg pgpl aTchg 

Mgrg gghai chalg 

Kgp-kg ohhorg tygrg plchhai 
gwai-hai ? 

Kgp-pai-tg tam-ng u mgl 
llygp 

Glw-kg gk dukgn-wfilg-pai- 
tg. 


Jin wa-kl plth-pai dhar-dai. 


MaT-nai wa-kg (sic) bgtg- 
kil bhaut kgr*rga-Bft 
maryg-hai. 

Wg 6^g^-kai upar 
ohara-rg-hai. 

Wa rttkh-kai nichai wa 
ghgra-pai baithyg-hai. 

Wa-kg bhal wa-kl bhaip- 
stt lambg hai. 

Wg-kg mgl 4bgl ripya-ha?. 


Merg (#ic) hgp wg chhgtg 
(sic) ghar-mai rahai-hai. 

Yg ripyg wa-kit dyg . 

Wai ripyg wg-sft lyg 

Wg-kft khub mgrg, ar 
rassln-sft bgndyg. 

Kuwg-sft pgnl kg^-lai 
Mgrg (sic) ggai chal • • 


Tgrg (tie) piohhgil kaun-kg 
chhgrg gwai-hai ? 

Tam-nai wg kaSn-aft mgl 
linu ? 

OSw-kg gk baplyf-sft 
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Pl^gmr^wirft of Jaipur (w] 
different from pd&gi of Jaipnr). 


pUgbh&Ag (where different 
from of Jaipor). 


Eoglieb. 


Tam gaj& 


Wai gaj& 


ThaxO ks 7 nSw chhai ? 


Ya ghOfO katdk dan§-kO 
ohbai P 

Ylia-stlt KaamSr katek dur 
ohhai P 

Thamara bap-ka gbar-ma? 
katsk bdta cbbai P 

Aj btt gbani dflr obalyfl- 
chbft. 

Mb&ra kaka-ka bsth-kfl 

* byaw un-ki bbaiii-sft blo- 
obiiai. 

Dhatila gbeifa-ki jin gbar- 
maT cbbai. 

Jin ti’ka mag^rau-pai dbar- 

dyO. 

Mai-nai tt-ka bdta-ktt gbapa 
kOr^fan-stt maryO-chbai. 

Wa upar cjbada 

cbarawai-cbbai. 

Wa ft rftkb*ra-kai nicbai 
gbOra-pai baitby(l-cbbai. 

ft-dco bbal ft-ki bbaip-sft 
iSmbO cbbai. 

Cf-ko mol d^&l ripya cbbai • 


MbarO bap ft IbOyya gbar- 
maT rahai'Obbai. 

Ta ripyo ft-kai-tsf dd-dai . 


Wai ripya ft-aft Id-lyd 

ft-kai-tS! kbub marO, ar 
jew*ran-Bft badh-dyO. 

Kawa-maT-aft panl kacjlA 


Mharai agai cbalO 


Knp-ko obbdrO thamarai 
paohbai awai-chbai P 

Tam-nai wa kup-sft mol- 

llyO P 

GSw«ka dk dakandar-Bil 
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KANAUJT. 

■ The to^n of Kanauj is situated at the south-east end of the Farukhabad district, 
and the language of that locality may be considered to be the standard form of KanaujL 
It is that illustrated by the preceding skeleton Grammar. 

It has hitherto been wrongly considered that at the north-western end of Farukha- 
bad the language was Braj-Bhakha or Antarbgdi. This is wrong. Kanauji is, as will be 
shown, spoken all over the district. The total number of speakers of Elanauji in 
Farukhabad is 712,600. The local authorities divided this into— 


Antarbsdl 678,900 

‘Hinds’ . . 33,600 

Total . 712,600 


Both are, however, Kauaujl. 
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C No. r.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Kakauji. (East of Disteiot Fabvkhabad.) 

tCTT ftXI .ff.l .S I .*1^^ .ft ftf 

% ftm fhrr ft .Tf%t ft ^ft i ^-*t »iTg 

.fr I ftS fit .. 9. iiiRF .ft-ft 

«!. ^-ft .ft-*ift .<rtt »iig 5t ..*r4f g^rft i 

.w .?:-'9«it .. .st .^urg; nft ^ ^ 

f »n. I w ^ W-S «i. t 4.-% fWf «if»Hrft 1 g. 

.f .iiit f?w 4 f .iiS-ft qaft I ft. ^ .nr .?fl ftr ^ 

....-f ft vjft .5 W? ff fit .f^iHirf-ift { 

?w fi^-f .ni-f >¥f. , .ft ff .Ts-f ftra*t inj5*ift ft€t 
»rfn % ^ .. i if .s-f .qtt .rg-f fit f ff ft. 

..-f fff ff firar t.-ft g.Tft ft. .rft-% ft. 'w 
.. .ri. »ntT ff ftift g».ft Ict .mif 1 ^ .»iit 

.twt wift I IT. .(ft-S VT% »n.-f ft. .ft I ft. t 
^ fit ff .t fftrf .T5-ff ..T .tft ^ ftft:-% ..-ff .t 
.r«n.-.ft ft. I Steif "..-f «Ht ftr % ftrax IMt t.-ft 
^ g».tft mg wm mff ff ftift g»fift .rf^ 

Timf I m.-% wt .ift ff Wt-% furr. f*i.iT.- 

.nft .:.-ff Trffmtt ft. ..-m. miif ft. 9ft *nnir 1 
.n%ft ff mnft ^Tf .if^ ift-.ft ft mr ffft-% 1 ^.-iift- 
Ttnt mi ftiff *ift-% I .. t 9ft Tfft. II 

rnsr-ft .ft .(f.i f n-li .St 1 si. m:-% *ift. mft ft. 
iWt ft. .rffft ^ IT. Twr ft.i.-ft 5m.-f ^ ff ft m % 1 
w-*t .ft f% g^itt »TTt mtt-% ft. mg-*t mft ff i .n. 
.(ft-% mf -f ftr '.f Tift fm inft 1 inrJt ft.1.-# ftii. mft 
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’Trff 'mit I m ?n!T^t I 

^K^-% TO ^TT ^?fr-T 

g^fTt ^rfiTOT-^ ^fro ^rrff to?t-^ i xncg wr-# to TOft-^ 
TOT TO «n#f ftl TO TO*t fTOrfTO-% TO TOT% I 

TO TO ld TO ^nr^t fTO-% gTOft TTT^ iT?rfTO«T-lr TOT^t 

I '3fT-st '3ir-% ^ TOf g*r 

W 'TOT^ ^ Tt ^ *-^i€t T^nrt % Ht fKt-4 % i tre 
*T»r»ft ^ TT^ ftwt ^nt-% ftt g»fift ^ wit »ift-Tifr 

?ft fat^-% ^ ^ ^ fit^-T II 


S i> 


voii. iv, fabt r. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Kanauji. (West of District Eaiiukhabad.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek jane-ke doe larika hate. Uii-maT-se chh6te-ne bftp- 

One nmn-of two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger-by the-father- 

se kahi ki, ‘ he ])ita, malu-ko hisa jo haraaro chahiyc 

to it‘was-said that, *0 father, property-of share which mine is-propei' 

so deo.’ Tab un-ne iiialu iinh^ bat dao. Auru there 

that give.* Then hhn-hy property to~them dividing tcas-given. And a few 

diiiaii pichhe chhote Itirika^ne sab kuchh ikattha kari-ke 

days after the-younger son~hy all anything together made-having 

ek duvi-ke des-ko chalO-"aO. Aum hu5 ap'no mS.lu bure 

one distance-of countryto it-was-gone. And there his-own property evil 

chalaii-m? uraO. Aurii jab sab khar'cli kar-chuko, 

condnet-in was-sqiiandered. And when all expenditure was-done-conipletely. 


us 

mulk-m6 

baru akalu 

parO 

auru wahu kahgal 

hui-gao. 

Tab 

that 

country -in 

great famine 

fell 

and he indigent 

became. 

Then 

us 

mulk-ke 

bk . rais-ke 

hiyS 

lagi 

gab. 

Un- 

that 

country-of 

one native-of 

near 

h aving-engaged-h imself 

he-went. 

Him- 

ne 

use ap“nc 

5 khctan-iiiB 

suar 

charaibc-ko pathao. 

Auru 

usc 


him his-own Jields-in 

swine 

to-feed it-was-sent. 

And 

to-him 


chah hati ki, * nn bak^Ian-sO jO suar khat’hai ap^no 

the-desire was that, ‘ those husks-with which sicine eating-are my-own 

petu bharai,* ki kol use det uaT hatb. Tab hOsii-mb 

belly I-may-fill,* that anybody to-him giving not was. Then senses-in 

ay-ke kahan la"6 ki, ‘ hainare bapu-ke kit“ne majuran- 
emne-having to-say he-began that, ‘ my father-of how-many labourers- 
ko rbti bahut liai auru ham bhukhB marat-liai. Mai uth-ke 
to bread much is and I from-hunger dying-am. I arisen-having 
ap“ne bapu-ke tir jaihau auru un-se kaihad ki, “pita, Imm-ne 

my-own father-qf near will-go and him-to will-say that, 'father, me-by 

Daiw-ko auru tumharo dokh karO-hai, auru ab is laik nab? ki 

God-of and thy sin done-is, and now this woi'thy not that 

phiri tumliarb beta kahau'aT. Hamai ap*iie majuran-mai-sc ek- 
again thy son 1-may-be-called. JHe thy-own labourers-in-from one- 
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ki bardbar banao.” * Tab uthi-ke ap*ne bap-kg tir cbalo. 
of {to) equal make** * Then aHaen- having hia-own father-qf near he-ioent. 

jAuru we abhai dur bate ki usai dckhi-kc bapu-k5 daya 

And he yet far-off toaa that him aeen-having the-father-to pity 

lagl auru dauri-ke us-k5 gare lagay-laO, auru chumO. Beta- 

waa-attctched and run-having him on-neck embraced^ and kiaaed. The-aon- 

ne U8-se kahi ki, ‘ he pita, mai-ne Daiw-ko auru tumharO papu 

by him-to it-waa-aaid that, * O father, me-by Qod-of and thy ain 

karo auru al) is laik nahl ki phiri tumluirO larika 

waa-done and now thia worthy not that again thy aon 

kalian.* Bap-ne ap*ne naukaran-se kahi ki ‘achchhi-se 

I-may-be-called* The-father-by hia-own servanta-io il-waa-aaid that, * good-than 

achchhi pO^ak nikas-lawau auru is-kS pahirawau, auru haift-sab khayi 


good 

dreaa 

bring-out 

and thia- 

one-on put. 

and 

{let-)m 

-all eat 

auru 

khusi 

inanawaT ; 

kahe-se 

ki humaru 

yahu 

larika 

maru-hato. 

and merriment 

make ; 

what-from 

that my 

thia 

aon 

dead-teas. 

*s0 ab 

jio-hai ; 

khui-gao-hato, ab 

mili-gaO-hai.’ 

Tab 

be 

khusi 

he now 

ative-ia ; 

loat-gone- 

waSi now 

found-gone-ia* 

Then 

they 

merriment 


karan lage. 
to-make began. 

TJs-ko barO larika khet-mai hato. Jab ghar-ke nagich awO auru 

Hia elder aon field-in waa. When houae-of near he-came and 

gaibo auru nachibd suno, tab ek naukar-ku bulay-kc 

ainging and dancing waa-heard, then one aercant called-having 

puchhl ki, ‘ yau ka hai ’ ? Ub-uo us-se kahi ki 

it-waa-aaked that, * thia ' what ia * ? Hin^by him-to it-waa-aaid that 


* tumhard 

bhai 

awo-hai. 

auru tumhare bapu-ne 

bari 

jeonar 

kari-hai. 

‘ thy 

brother 

come-haa. 

and thy father-by 

great 

feaat 

made-ia. 

kahe-so 

ki 

usai 

bhalo cbahga 

pad.* 


Us-nd 

what-from 

that 

him 

well healthy it-haa-been-found* 

Him-by 

risay* 

’ke 

bhitar 

jano nah¥ chahO. 

Tab 

us-ke 

bajiu-iie 

become-angry-having 

inaide 

to-go not H-waa-wished. 

Then 

his 

father-by 

bahir 

ay-ke 

bahi-kS 

manao. Uhi-iie 

bapu-s 

jC 

kahi. 


outaide come-having him it-waa-appeaaed. lEim-by the-father-to it-icaa-said, 

* dekho, it“ni bar*san.-8e ham tuinhari sewii karat-haT auru kab-hu 

*aee, ao-many yeara-from I your aervice doing-am and ever-even 

tumhare aggiya-ki bahir nah? chalat-hai; parautu tuin-nc kab-hS ek 

your ordei'8-of out not going-am ; but you-by ever-even one 

bak*ri-k6 bachcha hamai unb? dao, ki ap*ne mila,pin-ke sang 

goat-of young-one to-me not waa-given, that my-own frienda-of with 
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khusl inanate. Auru jab tumharo yabu la^ika aw5 

merriment l-might-have-made. And token your this son came 

jin-iie tumhaib malu paturian-mai urad, tum-nS uhi-ki ba^I 

toho-m-by your J'oi'tune harlots-in was-toaatedt you-by his great 
jeonar kari.’ TJhi-ne us-sg kabl, ‘ are beta, turn sada hatnarg 

feast toas-made* Sim-by .him-to it^ioas-said, ‘ O son, you altoays me 

tir rabe, auru jo-kuchbo haiuaro bai so tgro-i bai : par kbiisl 

near were, and whatever mine is that thine-verily is : but joy 
inanaibo atira raji boibO cbahiye kabg-sg ki tumharo yahu 

to-celebrate and pleased to-be is-jaroper what-Jrom that your this 

bhal mard-batd, so jio-hai ; auru kbui-gad*liatd so ab milo-hai.* 
■brother dead-was, he alive-is ; and lost-gone-was he now found-is* 
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In the north-western portions of Farukhahod, the language is also Eanauj!,— not 
AntarbSdi or Braj Bhakha as has been hitherto supposed. This will be eyident from the 
following specimen, which is the first few lines of the Parable. The language is identical 
with that of the corresponding portion of the preceding specimen. 

[No. 2J 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Kanatjji. (West op District Farokhabad.) 

■ wift I fNr iifft ^ i 

Hit yt? iuRt w ^ I 

Uyf UT-Rf I aw RR 

?W RR ^-Rf RRTR ^ M 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Bk 

manal-ke 

doe 

lariksp hate. Chhote larika-ne 

bap-san 

One 

man-of 

two 

sons were. 1 he-younger son^by 

the-father-to 

kahl 

ki, 

‘ hamare 

hlsa-ko batu 

kari d6o.’ 

Ba^j)- 

it'wae-aaid 

thati 

* my 

share-of division having»made give* 

The-f other' 

nd uS'kd 

hisa 

bati dao. Thore 

• • 

din pachhe 

chhote 

by hie 

share 

dividing was^given. A-few 

days after 

the-younger 

lapka-ne 

ap*n6 

sab 

dhanu ikatthd 

kari-kg 

par-des 

aonrby 

his-own 

all 

fortune together 

made-having 

Orforeign^land 

nikasi-gaO. 

HuS 

sab*r6 

mal-tal kh8te rah-m§ 

uray-dao. 

Jab 

went-away. 

There 

all 

riches evil way-in 

was-squandered-away. When 

sab kharch 

hui-gao, 

tab us des-mS 

akal pard. 

Aum bahu 

all expenditure 

becamOi 

then that country-in 

famine fell. 

And he 


bhukhan maran lagO. 
from-hunger to-die began. 
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KANAUJT (PACHARUA) of etawah. 

The language spoken ovev the greater part of the district of Etawah is Eanauji. 
Only ill the south, in the DOab of the Chambal and the Jamna, do we hear the Bhadauri 
dialect of Bundeli. To the north-west of Etawah lies the district of Mainpuri, the 
language of which is Braj Bhakha or Antarbcdi. To its north lies Earukhabad and to its 
east Cawnpore, in both of which Eanauji is spoken. As might be expected the Eanaujl 
of Etawah shows traces of the influence of Braj Bhakha and of Bhadaui*i, but on the 
whole, it is fairly pure. 

In the original Bough List of the languages of this district, what is now stated to 
be Eanauji, was wrongly shown as Antarbedi. That it is Kanauji will not be doubted 
after a perusal of the specimens which follow. 

The district of Etawah is divided into two nearly equal parts by the river Sengar, 
wliich runs north-west and south-east, parallel to the course of the Jamna. There are 
therefore (if we exclude the Chambal- Jamna Doab) two main tracts, a south-western, 
between the Sengar and the Jamna, and a north-eastern beyond the former river. The 
latter tract is locally known as the Paccar, and local officials distinguish between 
the Kanauji of the Pachar, which they call J^acharnUi and that of the rest of the district. 
Pacharua shows more traces of the influence of Braj Bhakha, and less of that of Bhadauri 
than does the Kanauji of the unnamed south-western tract. 

The following is the estimated number of siieakers of these two forms of Kanauji 

Pacharua ... 

Kauaujl of south-west ....... 

Total 

In 1891, the total population of the district was 727,629, and the balance is mainly made 
up by 55,000 speakei*s of Bhadauri and 285,000 people who are reported to speak Urdu. 
The latter figures appear to be a needlessly large estimate, but no better one is avail- 
able. I proceed to give specimens of both forms of Kanauji. 

For Pachania, I give a few lines of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. It 
will be seen that there are very few local peculiarities. We have ki, kd, and kau for the 
sign of the accusative-dative, and ne or nai (Bhadauri) for the agent. The sign of the 
conjunctive participle is ki, as we also find in Bhadauri. We meet the form at for hat, 
they were, which properly belongs to Braj Bhakha. The third personal pronoun is bu, 
with an oblique form tod or bd (again Bhadauri). Tliere is also the tendency to eliminate 
an r before another consonant whicli is a marked peculiarity of Bhadauri. Thus khachchu 
for kharch, expenditure*, and paddes for par“de8, a foreign country. The form jua, 
there, is noteworthv. 


250.000 

101.000 


351,000 
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[No. 3.] 

INOO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

KanaujI (Pacharua). (District, Etawah.) 

TR ■aw-^-S ^ T*nft f^JT fw €t W I Tin 

ar«r#t ^ I snff ^ ^ 

^5 ^raft->r5t ^ ^ awl-if 

arg i are ^ ^ ar ^ar-ir .ft 

»nft ajartg <ift ^ ^ .Hni tr \ atra-i^ .t gf%«-fr tI- 

sR-if-li TRt-% ftarf TW atnt aiT-af «iT-«st .R^ %fr-*f ?nnc ^t-«iff 

• ©*v 

ire^ « 

# 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek manai-kS dui larika hate. Uu-ini-taT chh0te-n6 

A-oei'tain man-to two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger-hy 

bap-ti kahl, ‘ c bap, dhan-ml-te, jo hamaro hfsa 

the-father-to it-was-said, ‘ O father, property-in-from^ which my share 

hoy, so hanii dai-dcii.’ Tab wa-no wa-kafi ap*no dhanu 

maybe, that to-me give-away* Then him-hy him-to his-own substance 

biti dao. Kachhu bahut din nahl bliaye-ai ki chhoto 

having-divided was-gioen. Some many days not become-were that the-younger 

larika sab-kachhu jori-batori-k? paddes nikari-gao aur ju5 

son all-anything collected-having amther-country out-went and there 

luchchal-mi din katat ap'nO dlianu uray-bharay-dao. Jab ])a-k6 

debauchery-in days passing his-own fortune was-squandered. When hini-of 

sab khachchu huy-chuko auru wa des-m5 baro bhari akalu 


all e.vpenditure 

was-completed and 

that 

country-in greatly heavy famine 

paro au bu. 

kahgalu 

hni-gao 

tab 

bu 

jay-ke wa 

miilik-ke 

fell and he 

poor 

became 

then 

he 

gone-having that 

country-qf 

rahaiyyan-mi-tai 

ek'ke 

hiya rabau 

lago; 

ja-nai ba-kn 

ap*nc 


inhabitants-inrfrom one-of near to-live began ; whom-by him-as-for Ms-own 

khet<inS suar charaibe-kS pathao. 
field-in swine feeding-for it-voas-sent. 
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kanaujT of south-west etawah. 

The dialect spoken in the south-west of Etawah hardly differs from that which pre- 
vails in the Fachar tract. The influence of Bhadauri is felt a little more strongly, and 
that is all. To this we may attribute the use of hd (and not tea) for the oblique form of 
the third personal pronoun. To the same influence is due the use of hd (Bhadaun dd) for 
the nominative as well as wah. We may also note the use of the Agent case for the 
subject of an intransitive verb in the past tense. In this case the verb is used imper- 
sonally. Thus ochhe lat'hd-nd ohalo, the younger son went, literally, by the younger son 
it was gone. This of course is altogether contrary to the rules of Standard Hindi, but is 
all the same quite common in this part of India. It is an instance of the preservation of 
a very old idiom. Compare the Sanskrit tena chalitam. 
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[No. 4.] 

% 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTBEN HINDI. 

Kanauji. • (South-West op District Etawah.)- 

^ ?iw ^ ^ fm ^ i ?nr 

f^ETT ^6W ^ ^ I ^ 

^ ^ ^ gt Tit I 

^T Trq% I ^ TW 

^ T?T^-if iilft xiTt ^ ^ wf^sr I wpE[-% 

Trr^Rraf-if-% Trur-ir fWf tw ^ ^ ^-ift ^rq% %^f-ir 

^gTTT ^3% I ^ ^ ^ ^Sf^-ift iit ^ ^T?r-^ 

ift3r ^-iff gP5 wff ^-TOt II 

k 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kol ad*ml-ke do lar"ka hate. Duu-me-s6 nanhi-ne 

A-certain man-of two -sons were. The-two-in-f rmi the-younger-hy 

hap-se kahi ki, ‘ are bap, rupaya paisa-mi-se jo mero 

the-father-to it-was-said thaty *0 father, rupees pice-infrom what my 

htsa hoy so m6-k8 doo.* Tab ba-ks lifsa rupaya paisa bat-dad. 

share may-be that me-to give.* Then his share rupees pice was-divided. 

Thorg din bhayo ki ochhg lar“ka-n6 sab chijg jor-kar 

A-few days became that the-younger son-by all things collected-having 

par-des chalo aur hr^ bure kam roj-roj karat-raho. 

a-foreign-country-to it-was-started and there evil deed daily he-doing-was. 

Aur rupaya- paisa ap*ii6 khoy-dad. Jab ba-nd sab kauri paisa 

And rupees pice his-own was-lost. When him-by all cowries pice 

khdy-dad, tab par-dds-md bhari kal pard, aur wah garib 

was-lost, then the-foreign-country-in heavy famine fell, and he poor 

hui-gayd. Aur wah jay-kd huan-kd ad“miyS-md-se ek-ke hiya rahan 

becamie. And he gone-having there-<f men-in-from 'one-of near to-live 

lagO» ja-nd ba-kd ap*ud khetS-mS sGar charaibd-kd pathad. Aur 
began, whom-by him his-own fields-in swine feeding-for it-was-sent. And 
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ba tin kosS-kO jo suar khat-hate apau khayau 

he those husks which swine eating-were himself-also to~eat 

Aur koii ba-kS kuchh nahf det-hatu. 

And anybody him anything not giving-was. 


chahat>hat5. 

wishing-was. 
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KANAUJT OF HARDOI. 

Crossing the Ganges from the district of Famkliabad we come to Hardoi, the only 
western district of Oudh of which the language is not Awadhl. Here it is everywhere 
Kanauji. Local authorities recognise three or four sub-varieties, but the differences are 
merely as to the amount of Awadhl with which the Kanauji is mixed. 

The number of speakers of Kanauji in Hardoi is estimated at 1,030,500. The 
district has to its east Unao and Lucknow, and to its north Sitapur and Kheri, in all of 
which the language is Awadhl. It is hence natural to expect a certain infusion of 
that form of speech in the local Kanauji. This infusion varies from place to place, but 
is generally very slight in anlount. Ojily in the cxti’cme east of the district, in Tahsll 
Sandila and the neighbourhood is the infusion so strong as to form a mixed dialect re- 
'quiring separate treatment. Wo may estimate the number of speakers of each of the two 
forms of Kanauji employed in Hardoi as follows ; — 

Standard Kananji slightly mixed with Awadhi ...... 880,500 

Mixed dialect of Sandila .... ...... 1 50,000 

Total . 1,030,500 


The mixed dialect of Sandila will not be considered here. It will be found dealt 
with, together with other mixed dialects, on p. 411 ff. At present I confine myself 
to the Kanauji of the rest of the district. As a sample I give an abstract of the main 
story of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, which illustrates the dialect of the centre and 
south of the district. This is locally known as Bangralu from the name (Bangar) of one 
of the Parganas in which it is spoken. Illustration of the dialects of other parts of the 
district (except Sandila) is quite unnecessary. 

We may trace the infiuence of Awadhi in the rare use of the typical Kanauji termi- 
nation of weak masculine nouns } in the employment of tehi as the oblique form of 
80 , that ; and in the locative par-desat (Awadhi par-deaahi), in a foreign country. 

Note also the way in which the letter i is added to a^ word ending in a consonant, 
as in khusamadi, entreaty. This addition of i is common in the Kanauji spoken north 
of the Ganges, and in Gawnpore. t 
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[No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Kanauji. (Central and Sotjth-West op District Hardoi.) 

«ire»r ’atrtt ftt «ft fW ^ 

«lffe ^ I fr^TT-^ ’tfft ^ I n«f wtst 

#f^ ^ ^ w ?5wr 

if 'afra ^ I ^ qw frf 

^ratra qrt i tw qf qf q#q-% fqft i 
qq qfq-Sf qfir-qtt #?pr-qf gqft q^-qq qtft ^ i arq q^ 
snfqr wqt qq fwft qiq% qq qn^ ^ qcq% qiq-^ 
qiff qtqq qiiqt ftr qqrff ,iqm qinj qf^ i qq qrq qrsi^ 
^ qr^ mgr qifq-^ m 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad*ml-ke dui lariks. hatg. Tehi-ma-te 30 chhO^ larika 
One man-of two som were. Them~in-frotn who younger son 
hato so ap*ne bap-par kahan lago ki, * ju kuchhu rupaya 

was he his-own father-to to-say began thaty ‘ what anything trtoney 

hamare hisa-ko hoi so bati deu.’ Tab bap-ne wahi-k$ 

my share-of may-he that dividing give* Then the-father-hy himrof 

h^sa-ko i*upaya btti dao. Tab cbhoto larika ap'nd 

share-of money dividing was-given. Then the-younger son his-own 

hisa lei-ke par-desai chalo-gao, aur hu5 sab rupaya 

share taking to-a-foreign-country went-away^ and there all money 

kuchal-mi urai-dao. Aur jab banai-ke 

evil-conduct-in was-wasted-away. And when made-having (i.e. very) 

khar-khln hijd-gaOf tab kuchhu dinan-ke pichhu wahi-dSs-ma akal 

indigent became, then some days-qf aftei' that-country-in famine 

pard. Tab wahu kehu bare amir-ke duard gao. Tab wahi-nS 

fell. Then he some very rich-manrof at-door went. Then him-by 
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TTohi-ka khetan-mS suari diaraib§*par kari-dad. Jab wahu huar3 

him-to fielda-^n aiome feeding-on ii-vaae-made. When he there-too 

byakol bhad tab pbiri ap*n3 ghar lau^i ad, aur 

distraught became then again his-ovm house-to returning he-oame^ and 

ap*nd bap-kl khusamadi kail, aur kaban lagd ki, * hamftri 
his-own father-of entreaty wm-madet and ta-say he-hegan thatf ^ * my 

khata maphu karau.* Tab bap anand hui-gad, aur kasux 

sin forgiveness make* Then the-father happy heoamet and fault 

maphu kari-dad. 

forgiveness toas-made. 



kanaujt of shahjahanpur. 


xo the west of the districts of Hardoi and Khcri lies the district of Shahjahanpur in 
the province of Kohilkhand. It is commonly stated that tliis province has a dialect of 
its own. ' Tliis is a mistake. Tlic language of Eastern Eohilkhand is Kanaujl, and that 
of the west is the same as that of Meerut and Muzaffai*nagar, or else Braj Bhakha. 

It will be seen from the following specimen that the dialect of Shahjahanpur is 
ordinary standard Kanauji. There are hardly any local peculiarities. We may mention 
the forms ha, the sign of the accusative-dative ; n^, the sign of the agent ; and mS or 
tnahiya, the sign of the locative, as local fonnsof the case suffixes. The use of ohi instead 
of nhi for ‘ him,’ is probably due to the influence of the Awadhi of Kheri. Wo may 
also notice the tendency to add the vowel i to a w'ord ending in a consonant, as in badi, 
after ; deti, giving, which is characteristic of north Gangetic Kanauji, and of that of 
Cawniwre. Einally, note the way in which an intransitive vcrl> can be used imper- 
sonally with the subject in the agent case, as in larika-ni chald, it was gone by the son ; 
i.e. the son went. 

The specimen consists of the flrst few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
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KavaujI. V (District, Shahjahakpub.) 

% ’TTtl I 

m ^tfe I ^rf^T-if 

^ ft-% ^ ^irq?Tt f^- 

f^-»f I ^ ^ ^ 7R 

^ ^ ^ ^?T TTR ftR ^nfr I ?wr ^Ttft xj^ir 

^nwR-S firaf ^ ^ I ^1fir-W ^ ^ ^- 

I irg ftr ^ ^ 

wm-^ ifR-i^ ^ Hft tff fiir ?ift4 inff ^fir ^ ii 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

£k ad“ini-ke dui larika hatg. Un-ml-se chhotg-nS 

One nian-of two sons were- Theni-in-froni the'younger-hy 

bap'se kahl ki, * ho bap, Dial*kO hlsa jo bam-ka 

the-father^to it-was-said that^ * O father^ property-of share which me-to 

milibo chahiyi, so ham-ka dai-dgu.’ Tab ohi-ng malu 

to-be-yot is-proper, that nie-to give-away.' Then him-by tlie-property 

un-ka biti dao. Aur thore din badi cbhdtg 

theni-to having-divided was-given. And a-few days after the-younger 

larika^ni sabu ek-bao kari-kg ek diir-ko des-kO chalo 

son-by all in-one-plttce made-having a distant coimtry-for it-icm-started 

aur ap‘n6 malu kucbali-mi urai-dao. Aur jab 

and there his-own property evil-conduct-in was-wasted-away. And when 

sabu kbarchu hui-gao tab oln des-ma baro akkal pare aur 

all expenditure became then that country-in great famine fell and 

wahu banai-kc sakhat hal bon Jago. Tab 

he made-havitig (i.e. extremely) hard condition to-be began. Then 

obi dgs-kg gk bhag*mau-kg hiyS jai lago. Obi-ni usai 

that country-of one rich-man-of near having-gone he-joined. Him-by hUn-as-for 
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ap*ud ' khStan-mahiyi sukar charaon«ka pathau. Aur ohi-kd manik 
hi^oum jielda-in wome feeding-far it-voae-aent. And hia mind 
bhad ki, ‘ un bak*l^ii-se 30 sCikar khairhai ham-bo ap*nd 

heccme that * thoae hnaka-with which aidne eating-are I-too my-own 

pet bbari-lehi/ ki koi uni-ka nab? deti-bato. 

atomach will- fit,* becauae anybody him-to not giving-waa. 


KANAUJT OF PILIBHIT. 

/ 

Tbe District of Pilibbit, to tbe north of Shabjahanpur, was originally a portion of 
Bareilly. The dialect of tbe latter district is Braj Bbakha* That of Pilibbit is 
Kanauji in the main, but with here and there a Braj inflexion. Por instance while 
the Kanauji was, is quite common, we have also the Braj ho. Thus, in a 

witness’s deposition received from Pilibbit, we have baiydr-bdni adat-hi, my women 
folk were sleeping, and again, a few sentences lower down, wd-ne *md-ko buldo-thd, 
she had called me. With the exception of those few borrowed Braj expressions the 
language is the same as the Kanauji of Shabjahanpur, and it is unnecessary to give 
any sjiecimen of it. 
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MIXED DIALECTS. 

Kanauj! op Cawnpore. 

The district of Cawnpore has Earukhabad and Etawah, of which the language is 
Eanaujl, ti its north-west. To its east, across the Ganges, lies the district of Unao, in 
which Eastern Hindi is spoken. To its south-east, in tho Doab between the Ganges and 
the Jamna we have Fatehpur, of which the language is also Eastern Hindi. To its south, 
across the Jamna, in order from east to west arc Hamirpur and Jalauu, of both of which 
the dialect is Bundeli. Being thus surrounded by three different dialects, we may 
naturally accept that the local form of speech is a mixed one, and so it is. It is every- 
where based on Kanauji, but is generally mixed with Eastern Hindi. Eastern Hindi 
prevails on both banks of the Jamna as far as the common boundary of Hamir- 
pur and Jalaun. Here it is nowhere pure, and is known as Tirhari, or the language of 
the Tliver Bank. In Hamirpur it is infected with Bundeli, but is still based on Eastern 
Hindi. In Eatehpur, to the south-east of OaAvnpore, it also preserves its Eastern Hindi 
character, but in Cawnpore, the infusion of that language is weaker than elsewhere, 
and the Tirhari is like the Kanauji of the rest of the district, only more strongly 
infected with Eastern Hindi. I therefore do not class it under the latter language 
as has been done with the Tirhari of Hamirpur, Banda, and Fatehpur, but consider 
it as a form of Kanauji. The following arc the estimated numbers of the speakers 


of Kanauji and Tirhari in Cawnpore : — * 

Kanattji 1,090,000 

Tirhari 40,000 

Total . 1,130,000 


The following specimen of the Kanauji of Cawnpore is a folktale. I here give a 
brief sketch of the chief peculiarities of the dialect which differentiate it from Stand- 
ard Kanauji. 

In pronunciation, we may note the way in which e optionally becomes ya, e option- 
ally b(!comcs yo, d optionally becomes icd, and o optionally becomes wa. Thus, we 
have ehu or ynhi, one : jehi or jyahit this (obi. form) ; tbrb or twdrb, thy ; and 
tohi or twahi^ thee. These peculiarities also occur in Eastern Hindi. 

Houns are declined as in ordinary Kanauji. The termination u of weak nouns, as 
yhar or yharn, a house, is very common. The sign of the accusative-dative is kb, kaiha 
or (Eastern Hindi) ka. Nitin is * for.’ The instrumental-ablative has se, te, or ti. 
Tho genitive has the standard Kanauji kb {ke, kl), and also the Eastern Hindi forms 
ker or kydr (not changing for form or gender), and kerb or kydrb (obi. -re, fern. -ri). 
The locative has mS, ma, or (Eastern Hindi) maha, in ; par, pat, on ; l5, up to. 

The Pronouns are,— 

1st person, — mat, I ; mbt'b, my ; ham, hamu, or hamat, we ; ham‘rb, or hamdrb, our. 

2nd person, — tu, thou ; tbrb, thy ; turn or tumh, you; ttmhyb or tnmhdrb, your. 

3rd person, — loah, touh, toahu (often written balm), or wau (often written bau), he, 
that ; obi. sing, toahi, touhi, toohi, or ui ; agent, wah'i, wuhi, toohi, or m ; Nom. plur, 
we, ni ; obi. plur. uu. 

VOL. IX, PART X. 8 ? 
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This, — I, yah {ovjah), yahu (ovjahu), or yau {or jau ) ; obi. sing. », yahi, jahi, or 
f’yahi ; agent, yahijaht, ovjyaht ; nom. plur. ye^je ; obi. plur. in. 

In all the above, especially in the first and second persons, the plural is commonly 
used for the singular. 

The Relative pronoun \9,jaunUt etc., and the Interrogative kaunUf etc., as in stan- 
dard Kanauji. ‘ What ’ is ktihd, obi. kdhe. 

The Verb is irregular in the first person plural, which may optionally end in «««. 
This seems to be a eombination of the Eastern Hindi -««, with the favourite Kanauji 
termination The Verb substantive is thus conjugated : — 

Pee8e.\t. Past. 


Sieg. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


1. hau 

2. Lai 

S. ha% 


kanu or hai 

rahau 

hau 

rahai 

hai 

rahai 


rahanu or rdhat 

rahau. 

rahau 


We sometimes find present forms borrowed from Eastern Hindi, such as ham dhinu 
(for ham dhen)y we are. 

For the past we have ako the typical Kanauji tho, and I have met one or two 
instances of forms like mat thd, I was. Baht (plur. fem. of raho) is used to mean ‘ she 
remained.’ 

In the Active Verb, the infinitive is mdran, mdramty mdre^y mdrahu, or 

mar ‘ho. The Present Participle is mdrat, mdratu, or mdrHb. In three or four instances 
I have met a masculine form mdrati. Thus larikd dtoati-hai, the boy is coming ; id 
saitgandh khdti-hai aunt tayai-kd bdpu hand%oati-hai, thou art taking an oath and 
making only the devotee your father. Similar additions of i are found in other forms of 
Kanauji used north of the Ganges. The Past Participle is mdro. The Conjunctive 
Participle is mdri-kai. 

The Present tense, ‘ I strike,’ or ‘ I may strike ’ is— sing, mdrau, mdrai, ,mdrai ; 
plur. mdranu or mdrat, mdrau, mdrat. Mdrat-hau, etc., is aLso common. 

The Future is marihau, marihai, marihai J marihanu or mavihati marihau, marihat. 
Note that the first vowel is shortened, as in Eastern Hindi, owing to its falling in the 
penultimate. Here and there I have met instances of the Eastern Hindi future, of 
which the typical note is the letter 6. Thus, ham maribef I shall strike. 

In other respects, the conjugation of the verb follows standard Kanauji. Some- 
times we meet stray Eastern Hindi forms, such as dlnheni, he (or they) gave. 
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EanaujI (Mixed Dialect). (Distuict, Cawnporb.) 

^ ftr f^^tr i tiht 

ftr TO I ftr ^rNni! i 

T% ftf «(% ^ »n^ I ^ i 

^ ^tow- 4 TiaiT Ki^-^rr?! froift i to Trar-ft 

TOit TOt I TO Ti^-^ TOW TOW wra wSwT 

• • 

fMt I ?nrr-^ ^RTFTfir-^ \ 

* 

^ W«WT-Wf ^ftWT TOTW-^Wfw I WW Wtff ftftwt-wt WWt TO 

wtWT-% Wt ^ WW WtTO wtWT-wf ftW ifi’ Wft- 

• • 

^ ^rfrox ^tw <iif<..i ^tw I ww wfv-wt-^ TO 
TOtj ^ ftr TO TOT^t ’RTfrg i TOg to ftwr wwt-% 
^-wifti wwT wfr-wt wit* tost ii 

fififi: WTO wftfWT-wt TO KT^-Wr Ilf wfrotT w^ I to wg 

WftWTT wit WWt TO wftrow-wf ^fw^-WT WIW WTWt I ^ TO 
♦ 

TOWT5 Wil TO TO wfrorw-ft I3IW ftf TO wrff I 

TO TO Wft W W T Wft-% ^If *r^* I TO ftift TO^wl-wft ^W I31W 

^ w% ftf TO WWW15 wrff wttt-% I wifro-wn to to wftwtwT 
wfw-% TO fwr TO% WTW-wtt wrt ’iwiw 1 to wIt^ ww-it wrJ 

wwiw-^ I TO finft TO wftror wft-% w^ f% wi wgr w%-it 
’gTfw-% wt-WT HTH nwT^-% ^ w% ^ wwT-'itt gwig 
% I TOftlft W%* TOWlW-^ft-# TOsft wig-wft WI# ^ I ww 

wftr-wft ^-St wig-it wi^ fw wTO i i lw wwiw ^ 1 fw^ fifwr (ro- 

TOlitW-it ’Wit 1 TO TO wftrow TOt fti wgT-wi 

TO-# ftwiwiilw-it WT^ gWt-% fWF TO-ff WTWW-^ 1 TO 

VOL. IX, PARI' I. 8 » 2 
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^ ^lrfT-4t II 

^ »nHt-^TO I iTpft w:?¥r- 

▼jff I '3^-?i ^ ftr qr^t ftrara-^g i ^ qr**T wnff ftr 
firara i ftsft qfT-% qift kt ▼w-qtr qraff fipinr 

^ I ^ ^ qfT»r qiT^ ^ fm ift 

q^ I ?iq q^ I ^ qfr-wf ^ ftj qiqr qfT-»rf »rfS 

l^-% I qm srIw ^ 

qm qfk ^ ing^r-ift *rfqf ?tqr*nff Kn?fiT-q% i 
qrifk qrq'qtq ^q^t ki qrf ^ WT^q* 

qTfh-% I ^fisq qfq-st ^qr q^nq-qr iqrnr qmt i aiq tswr 
q^ wq qq qt1kRT-»t qrfqfqiqt-S qq t^T-qk g?lfn 

^-qri ^ qtff qft-qtr qrfr-qrfr ^qfq-qiTqtff ^qtqqf 

% ^rNt f^ehilTl^d-^ 

H w v[^ ^nrRftr % n 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

KanaujI (Mixed Dialect), (District, Cawnpore.) 

YakaT hate Raja Bir Bikar“majit. Tin-kc yak 

One-onlf/ there-was King ihe-mighty Vikramadiiya. one 

Rani rahai. Ui Raja au Ranl-ma kaji laj?l ki yak 

Queen was. That King and Queen-in a-wager was-made that one 

chiraiya bOlati-rahai. Taun Raja tau kaliat-raliai ki, 

hh'd calling-was. Therefore the-King on-the-one-hand saying-was thaty 


yak 

one 

yak 

one 

ki, 

thaty 


‘ bans bolatu-liai,’ au Rani 

* a-swan calling-isy and the-Queen 

huihai.’ Aisl hujjat rahai ki 

will-be.* Such discussion was when 

uri bhaji, tau kadnau'ai 

flying departedy then a-crow-verily 

sar*may-kai Raja Rani*ka'iha 

become-ashamed-having the-King the-Queen 


kahati"hatl ki, 
saying-was thaty 

•\vahai chiraiya 
that-very bird 

nik*s0. 

i t-turned-out-to-be. 

nikari-dlnheni. 

turned-out. 

1 hato. Ui 


‘ kaiin"wa bolatu- 
‘ a-crow calling- 

pire-pai-se 
th e-tree-on-from 

Tab to 
Then indeed 

Ranl-ke ui 
Th e- Queen-of that 

Ranl-ka chalat 


Raja-te arliai inahina*ku audhan hato. Ui Ranl-ka chalat 

King-by two-and-a-half months-of pregnancy was. That Queen-to walking 

chalat y5,k maraiya mill. Taun taya-keri maraiya kahawati- 

walking one hut was-found. That the-devotee-of Mit being-caUed- 

hatl. Taune-inl jay-kai rahl-jay, auru maraiya-ma 

wa>s. That-cery-in gone-having she-remained-having-goney and the-hut-in 

tatiya lagay-llnheni. Jab thoil biriyi-ma taya ui maraiya- 


the-soreen fastened. 


When little time-in the-devotee 


maraiya- 

hut- 


k5 n5re aye, tab kahan 

lage ki 

‘1 

maraiya-ma 

larikini 

of near camCy then to-say 

he-began that 

* this 

hut-in 

{if-)a-girl 

hoy, tau 

larikini ; au 

larika hoy, 

tau 

larika hoy.* 

Tab 

hCy then 

a-girl ; and 

{if-)a-boy bCy 

then 

a-boy will-be.' 

Then 

wahi-ma-se 

ui Ranl-ng jawabu dao 

ki. 

* ham phalanl 

ahinu,* 

that-infrom 

that Queen-by answer was-given 

thaty 

‘ I so-and-so 

am* 

auru apanu 

sab bitha 

taya-s5 kahi-dari. 

Taya 

wahi-ki 

and her-owfi 

all suffering 

the-devotee-to was-told. 

The-devotee 

her-qf 


larikinl-hl-kl na¥ rachchha klnhcni. 

ordaughier-even-of like protection made. 
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Phiri nawaye mahina-ma ui vaiil-kc eku larika bhao. Jab 
Again ninth month-in that Queen-to otic son was-horn. When 
wahti larika baro bhao, tab aure larikawan-ina klielib§-ka jan 

that hoy big became, then other children-among playing-for to-go 

lago. Auru jab an“wadu karai, tab ui larikan-tS 

he-began. And token a-wiokedness he-nsed-to-do, then those boys-to 

saugandbaT khay ki, ‘ ham aiso nah? karo-hai.* Tab 

oaths he-used-to-eat that, ‘ me{-by) such not done-has-been* Then 
sal) larikawa wahi-ke dhaulai mfirai. Tab phiri liar d5y 

all children him cuffs nsed-to-strike. Then again every time 

tayai-ki saugandh khay au kahai ki, * ham 

thc-devotee-even-of oath he-used-to-eat and used-to-say that, *me{-by) 


aii“wadu 


uaiii 


karo-hai.* Akhir-kfi 


larikawa walii-s6 


wickedness not done-has-been* At-last those all children him-to 


kahai ki, ‘ ap'ne bap-ko nau batiiw.’ Tab wahi-n§ 

nsed-to-say that, ‘ thy-oion father-of name tell* Then him-hy 

tayai-kO nau batiiy-dao. Tiib phiri ui larikawa wahi-se 

the-devotee-even-of name icas-told. Then again those children him-to 

kahai ki, ‘ dha, sasur, tayai-kl saugandh 

used-to-say that, ‘ away, father-in-law, ihe-devotee-ecen-of{-on) oath 
khati-hai aum tayai-ka bapu banawati-hai. Auru waisO 

{thou-)eating-art and the-deootee father {fhon-)ma king-art. And thus 
tau taya-kcro gulamu hai,’ Tab phiri mahaT 

indeed the-devotee-of slave thou-arf.* Then again very-much 
sar*may-kari-kai ap^nl maiya-s5 b.apu-ko nau puchliO. 

become-ashamed-hacing his-own mother-from father-of name was-asked. 

Tab wahi-kl maiya-ne bapu-ko nau Bikar*ma-jlt batay-dao. 

Then his mother-by the-father-qf name Vikramdditya was-told. 

Dus*r6 dina Bikar*majlt-kl saugandh khai. Tab ui 

The-second on-day Vikramdditya-of oath was-eaten. Then those 
larikawan wahi-se kaho ki, ‘ sasur-fi, aurau kab-hu 

{by-)children him-to it-ioas-said that, ^father-in-law, other-also ever 
Bikar‘majit-k6 nau suno-hai, ki ab-h? janat-hau.’ Tab phiri 

V ikramdditya-of name was-heard, or now knowing-are-you* Then again 

sarmay-gao, auru ap^nl maiya-se kaho jay ki, ‘ ham 

he-was-ashamed, ‘ and his-own mother-to it-was-said having-gone that, ‘ I 


ap'ne bap-ke tira jaibe,’ auru kahi-kai chalo-gaO. 

my-own father-of near will-go* and said-having he-went-aioay. 

Ja3'^-kai ui des-ma pahucho-jaj\ Huwa yak kuS-ma 

Gone-having that country-in he-arrived-going. There one welUin 

panl bharHi-hat!. Un-te kaho ki, * ham-ka pani 

water {women-)drawing-tcere. Them-to it-was-said that, * m£ toater 
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piyay-d6u.’ TJi kahau lagi ki, ‘ piyay-deti-hanu.’ Tab 

gioe-to^drink* They tosay began that, * gwing-to-drink-ice-are* Then 

phiri wabi*n6 kahO ki, ‘ ham-ka jaldl piyay-dcw.* Tau \ii 

again him-by it-wa^-aaid that., * me-to aoon give-to-drinh* Then they 

kahan lagT, * aisai jaldi hoy, tau kuS-mS kudi parau.’ 

to-say began, ‘ auch haste (if-)there-be, then well~into jumping fall. * 
Tab kudi pard. Tau wahi-ma dcklio ki yak wahi-ma 

Then jumping hefell. Then that-in it-waa-aeen that one that-in 

bahutai niki larikinl daintur-keri baitlii-hai. Taun daintur bara 

very-indeed beautiful daughter ogre-of seated-ia. That ogre tuoelee 

kOs inge auru bara kos unge ruanus-keri mahak tak 

kba on-thia-aide and twelve koa on-that-aide man-of amell even 

nah¥ rakhati-raliai. Taun manus-ki mahak pay-kar ap*ni larikinl- 


not keeping-ioaa. 

Him{'‘by) 

man-of 

amell 

finding hia-own 

daughter - 

so pQchhd 

ki, ‘ h^ 

manus-ki 

mahak 

jani-parati-hai.* 

Lekin 

from it-waa-aaked 

that, * here 

man-of 

amell 

felt-ia' 

But 

wahi-ne bhun'ga 

banay-kai 

lukay 


rakhd. Jab 

daintur 

her-by a-moaquito 

made-having 

having-concealed 

waa-kept. 'When 

demon 


chald gaO tab bhSdai-bhed ui larika-ne larikini-to ui 
went away then aecret-by-aecret that boy-by the-girl-from that 

daintur-kere . marib6-ki juguti pOchhi-lai. Au lohi juguti-te 

demourof the~killing-of acheme waa-aaked. And that~very acheme-by 


wahi-ka 

mari-daro, auru 

wahi-ka 

ohi 

kon^wa-se aichi-laO, 

him 

it-waa-killed, and 

her that-cery 

wellfrom he-dragged-out. 

auru walii-ke sath biah 

kari-lao. 

auru 

Bikar*majlt-kO 

larika 

and her-qf with marriage 

he-did. 

and 

Vikranmditya-of 

aon 

bani-gao. 






became. 






Ja 

bhaiya ‘ arhai 

manik-kerl 

katha * 

kahawati-hai. 


Thia 

atory ‘ two-and-a-half 

gem-of 

atory * 

being-called-ia. 



FREE TRANSLATION OF 

THE FOREGOING. 



Once upon a time the mighty Vikramaditya was king. He had a queen, and one 
day they had a dispute about a bird they lieard singing. The king said it was a swan, 
and the queen said that she thought it was probably a crow. While they were discussing 
the matter, the bird flew off the tree on which it was sitting, and it turned out to be a 
crow after all. The king was so ashamed at being put in the wrong that he turned the 
queen out of doors, although she was two and a half months gone with child by him. 
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She Walked on till she came to a hut known as ‘ the hut of Taya\ the devotee.’ She 
went into it and shut the mat door on herself. In a short time the devotee came home 
and when he found the door shut ho said, * if there’s a girl inside, she will be my 
daughter, and if there’s a boy, he will be my son.’ Then the queen answered from 
inside that she was so*and*so, and told him the tale of all her woes, and the devotee took 
her under his'^ protection as if she wore a daughter. 

In due course the queen had a son, who grew up and began to play with the other 
children of the neighbourhood. When he did anything uTong he used, like the other 
children, to take oath that he had not done it. Then the children would cuff him, and 
each time he used to swear by the devotee (as the other children swore by their 
fathers) that he had not done it. At last the children asked what was his father’s name, 
lie gave the name of the devotee. ‘ Away, foul one,* you arc swearing by the 
devotee, and making him out to bo yom* father, while you are really his slave.’ At 
this he was much ashamed, and asked his mother who his father was, and she told him 
that his father’s name was Vikrainaditya. So next day he su orc by 'S’ikramaditya, and, 
the children said to him, ‘ foul one, did you over hear the name of Vikrainaditya before, 
or have you learnt it just now ?’ At this he was again ashamed and he went to his 
mother and said, ‘ I’m going to my father,’ and started off. 

As he went along he came to his father’s country, and found some w’omen drawing 
water from a well. He asked them to give him to drink, and they said, * yes, we will.* 
Tlicn he asked them to give the water quickly, and they replied, ‘if you are in such 
a hurry, you can jump into the well.’ So he did jump in, and tlierc he saAv a very 
beautiful ogre’s daughter sitting. Now this ogre could not stand the* smell of a man 
if he was even twelve Ads off on this side, or twelve Ads off on that. So he said to his 
daughter, ‘ I smell the smell of a man.’ But .she turned the lioy into a mosquito, and 
so concealed him. Then the ogre went out and the boy asked the damsel all the secrets 
by which he could devise some scheme for killing him. So he made his scheme and 
killed the ogre. Then he hauled the dara.sol out of the well and married her, and became 
known as the son of Vikrainaditya. 

This story is known as the ‘ Tale of the two and a half gems.’ 


* Taya is said to boa local forn^ of tapl, a devotm It inaj po.ssibly be a proper name. 
- Wahukl rachchhS^ ktnhe^m, made protoftion of her. 

^ Saaur^ fathcr-iu-law, is a low tel^i uf alrase. 
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tirhart of cawnpore. 

• As explained in. the introduction to the preceding specimen, the Tirhari of Cawn- 
poro is spoken on the banks of the Jamna opposite the district of Hamirpur, by some 
40,000 people- Its basis is KanaujI, but it is much mixed with Eastern Hindi, and also 
with the form of BundSli spoken in East Hamirpur, which we may call Banaphari. 

A few sentences from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will show the 
nature of this dialect. The mixture of speech is purely mechanical. Thus, in one sen- 
tence wo have the KanaujI larikd, and in the next the Eastern Hindi larikd, a son. ' We 
have the KanaujI kahd, said, and the Bundcli dlnhds, gave, linltos, took, tfdrds, throw 
away. Pathaus, sent, is a contraction of the Bundcli pafhads. Other Eastern Hindi 
forms are oh, him ; moh, me ; and the oblique plurals janen, persons, kdmen, actions. 


3 o 


70L. lie, VAKt I. 
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WESTERN 9 INDI. 

Eanauji (TibharI). (District, Ca^tnpobb.) 

ftr ittir-?rr ^f?t ^ 

7w '3»i w »ng ^ra»i-^?pr # 1 ^ ftir 

lift f^spr-if Bpr ^ifr^tT-St ««r ?pi »pr 

fT-it g^«it-?itT ^ <3fi. mu. 

*rf '33ra-«Tftw I ^ fiii^ 5r»r ^ qft ^finrptn 

?iP! ftp: 'vti ^rrar ftvpt wftftt i 

^Pirft »n I ^tlrrt^TW '<w% f^Twr- • 

nf H 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Yak manal-ke dui larika hat6. Un>ma-t6 chhote la^ika'iid 

One man-of tuoo sons were. Them-in-froni the-younger son-hy 

kaho ap*n6 bap-tan ki, * mal-ko jaun hlsa moh-ka chahije 
ii~was‘said his-own father^to thatt * property-of which share me-to is-proper 

wah moh-ka dai-d&.* Tab bap-n& un dunaCl janen-k& wah 

that me^to give-away* Then the-father-hy those both persons-to that 

main alag-alag kai-din. Aur phir thorg dinan-mi jab chhdtg 

property separate was-mtde. And again a-few days-in when the-younger 

larika-ne sab main ik-thaurl kai-linhos, tab gk ban dur-kg 
son-by all property one-place was-madet then one very distant 
^ muluk-ka chald, aur bun pahfich-kai sab malu kharab kharab 
count ry-to he-started, and there arrived-having all property evil evil 
kamen-mi uthay-dards. Aur phir jab di muluk-mS sukha pard 

deeds-in was-squandered. And again when that country-in famine fell 

aur wah pitagen marai lag tab phir 61 muluk-mS yak thikang 

and he by-belly-fire to-die began then again that country-in one in-place 

yak talgbar rahat-rahai. 0-khl ihs ohak*rl karai g&. Oh-ng 

one rich-man was-living, JSim-qf near service to-do he-went. Sim-by 

yah-kg soriyi chargwai ap*ng khit*w&-ml pathaus. 
him swine to-feed his-own fields-in it-was-sent. 
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THE MIXED DIALEQT OF EAST HARDOI. 

The principal dialect of the district of Hardoi is XanaujI slightly mixed with the 
Awadhl dialect of Eastern Hindi. Specimens of it will be found on pp. 395 ff. In 
the eastern portion of the district, i.e. in Tahsll Sandila and the neighbourhood, which 
has on three of its sides the districts of Unao, Lucknow, and Sitapur, all of which are 
Awadhl speaking. The dialect is, it is true, based on EanaujI, but is largely mixed with 
Awadhl. We may estimate that this form of speech is employed by, roughly speaking, 
160,000 people. 

As an example of this dialect, I give below an abstract of the main story of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, and from this, and from some other materials, I have noted 
the following peculiarities. In the first place the termination of strong masculine 
nouns, adjectives, and participles is no longer d, but is the Awadhl d. Thus we have 
ghordf a horse, not ghord ; ghore-ledt not ghore-kot of a horse ; hatd (this is a Kanaujl 
^ form with an Awadhl termination), not hato^ he was ; gatod^ gd, not gad, he went ; 
bhatodt bhd, not bhcid, he became. 

In the conjugation of the past tense, we have both the Kanaujl principle of using 
the past participle alone {mdrd, I, thou, he, she, it struck), or else the conjugated form 
peculiar to Awadhl. Thus, (masculine) — 

Sing. Plur. 

1. mdreu mdrd. 

2. mdris mdred. 

3. maria mdrin. 

The conjugation of the future in Aw'adhi differs only from that in Elanaujl in the 
third person singular. In the dialect under consideration the Awadhl custom is fol- 
lowed. Thus (I shall strike) — 

Sing. flur. 

1. marihau marihm. 

2. maHhai marihau. 

3. mdri .(not marihai) marihau 

In the specimens w^e may also note the following miscellaneous Awadhl forms,— 

kd, as the sign of the accusative-dative : dinh, the past participle of dend, to give : the 
formation of a verbal noun in aty as in kahat Idg, he began to say. 

"We may also note the manner in which the letter i is added to words ending in a 
consonant, as in bddi, after ; bar^bddiy ruined. Tliis occurs elsewhere in Hardoi, and 
has also been pointed out in the case of present participles in Cawnpore. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

KanaujI (Mixed Dialect). (Tahsil Sandila, District Hardoi.) 

w{P-% I 

w ^ ^ ftr * ^<raT ftt 

€t I ?w arR-if atfft fh? i ^s^rar 

^te^RT ^ R9tT-an I farf ^ 

aR-R^-»rf asaR ^ apni-% .aanf^ ^-air i ^ 

f^-% ^Tf? ^ ajft-arr i fttfa: 5.1^ an 1 

am ^ at^-ir ara% ^aH-if Rant'-aia: aitft 1 ^ 

^iR?r aRT aw ^ afq% .iTi-% ^ anT-% WR fair 
tanr ^an arfur 1 n. art>r-% vR-if ^an arfqf ^ 

aar II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek mana?*ke dui larik& hate. Wahi-mS-se jaun chhot*kawa larikd 

One man-of two sons were. Them-in-from who the-younger son 

Rata, so ap*n& bd,p-par kahai ki, ‘ju hamar hisse-kd, rupayS 

waSt that his-own father-to to-say began thatt * what my share-of money 

hoi so ham&r bati dew.’ Tab wahi-ke bap-ne bati dinh. 

will-be that mine dividing give* Then his father-by dividing it-was-given. 

Bupaya lai-ke chhot*kawa laiiks. kahti bides-k& chal&-gA. 

Money taken-having younger son somewhere foreign-country-to went-away. 

HHa apan sab rupaya bad-chal*iil-ma kharach kai-dd.resi, au 

There his-own all money evil-conduct-in expenditure he-made-away^ and 

ban&i'kg bar*bAdi hui*gSr. Thorc din-ke b&di htiS 

made-having (i.e. extremely) ruined he-became. A-few days-of after there 

sukha pari-ga. Phiri wahu keh3 amir-k6 duware ga. Tab wahi 

drought fell. Then he a-certain richman-of on-door went. Then that 

amir-ni ap*n5 khataii’mi sori charawai-par kari-dinh. Jab wahu 

richman-by his-own fields-in swine feeding-on he-was-employed. When he 

hfla kayal bhawa tab wahu ap*ue bap-ke tir ai-k6 kahai 
there convinced became then he his-own father-of near come-having to-say 
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ISg ki, * ham&r khatA n^ph kai-deu.* Tab wahi-k3 

he-hegan that^ *mg fault forgiveness make* Then his 

khatA mSph kinh, aur khusl bbA. 

fault forgiveness wae-made, and glad he-becamet 


bAp-ne 

father~hy 
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bundElT or bunoelkhanpt. 

BlT])a>£Ll OF JHANSI. 

The district of Jhansi is situated in the heart of Bundelkhand, and tile dialect there 
spoken may be taken as the Standard form of Bundeli. Out of a total population of 
683,019 (according to the Census of 1891) 079,700 have been reported as speaking it. 
I tlierefore give the two following specimens from that district,— one a version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the other a folktale : — 

[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDfiLi. (District, Jhansi.) 

Specimen I. 

tnif ^ ^ I ^ m-if-R ’•HR 

^ RTt f^BTr ^ ?;pit i m-% vmt 

^ ^ I ftwr sri w TfS ^ 

^ ^ wqft ¥*T 

I qw qT-% Rq qi^ %st qq qx gqqf-ii q^ qnqr 
qft %c ql qfq^ ft qqt i xn-xt! ft® qT-% qq ^[qiqr^e i q itmq- 
if q qqi «*»■% ftqi qq qft i qT-*t qr-^ qq*t %n-if ^qqr 
qqT%-tt-qfT*t q|-vqt i ftt qT-% ft ^ ^[qqr qm-ft nr-ff qqft 
qft qrqq-qt i ft® qr-ff qtii|^ qq %q-?it i qq qr-ff ftq 
qft ftq qT-*t qit qrq-f qiitqr qtNrq-qif f %-% qT*t fqqrm 
q»^ fln-f ftq qq qxff q ftq If Jjgq-f qft qqt-«rm i Sr 
qqqt qiq-qt ^qr fff ftr qx-ff f ff qqx-xt ^-»x qxTq-% qqct 
ftq Sq qpf qxq qift t W ftiq gxxxft ftqj ^qxt-f qxqr qfqx i 
ft-ff qxqqt qnftqq-f fqftqq ift i qxft qix ft ft qat ftq qxq- 
% fqqx qft l ft qqf fq qxxt qftqr-if qx-f qxq-»t qt-ff 
%^.®qt ftq qxqq qfl ftq qx-ff qf 4 qqxft flq ^ ^ I 
qq qtqt-*t qxq-qf qif W-it qiqq-% qqst f»q xft fBf xixq 
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I W ?lft €tTT ^rrai i wt-% ^rnr-% 

^ ^ ^-lit ^TT ^ TOT-% 

^ m^-if iRWr ^ I ^ ^ ^ ^-% nfjf 

^ ^ I «IIT%-if fks % iT^ ^ ^ ^3^ I 

^ fiRT-^ f^ ^>1^ II 

TT#t ^ ^ ^it M%vj %?r-if 'i^tr ^ ^ ^riOT- 

% ^ ’51?:-% 3ft ?iT ^i%t ^ ^rr^t %t?: ^5^ i 

?fT^?5T-if-ir ; 5i^-5if %t?: ^nft f% %t ^ni %i?t i 

5rr-% 5iri: ^?it ^n%t %t fft ^T^-^ xrf?T ^irft 311 -% ^ 0 % f% 

«rr-5if ftRnr ^r%ft 1 m ^ ^ fro-if w ?i%t %ft: 5¥t?fT 

?nT WT wt I m-^ 5rT“%f 5rnT-% ?rr-% «m4 1 ?rq% 

^ W girft ^irf^ f^5nf-% ^ TOT-’ff 1 

5rSt CTft i ?mT-% ?TtTj 5iw^ 

5«iift^ii ?ft ?n ^ % W ^rqiir %fd%T-% ?hr 5ir% 1 ^ ^- 

^jTI "^iM^I-^^lf ?^"3T ?T5T ^3r®T 

^mT-% 5iT-%t ^ 1 ?!T5r 5iT5r-% ^^-% ij ^tzr n 

q^T ?:ot %ft %t ^w ?Tt-%r % %t ?Rr ?ftt % I ?r3f ^niTt 
?Tr3%t T^ 5in% ftr %tTt ^hrit ?ftt to fti%t %tT ^rm 
T%t %t f%?: f?i%t II 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 
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Bund£i1. (Distbiot, Jhansi.)- 

Specimen I. 

s 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATIQN. 

Ek jan&-k& do hat€. Or l6rg-ne ap*ne 

One manrof two sons were. And them-in-from the-younger-by hia-oton 

dadd&-se kal, * dhan-mg-i^ meru hissS md-kh8 d6i-rakh0.* Td-kg 

father-to itHoew-aaid, * pi'operty-in-Jrom my ahare me~to give-tip' That-of 
piclilie 3-ne ap*nu dlian bar&r dao. BilS^t dinS. nal 

offer him-by hia-own property havmg-divided waa-given. Many day a not 

bhaye-liat§, loro mord. sab kaclibu jor-ki palle • 

become-were, ihe-younger aon all anything having-collected a-far-off 

inulak chalo-gao, or hunS ba-ne ku-karman-mS ap‘no sab’ro 

conntry{-to) went-awayt and there him-by evil-conduct-in hia-own all 

dhan gama-dao. Jab ba-ne sab kaclihii ura-dai baithO, tab ha, 
fortune wae-waated. When him-by all anything having-waated if-tcaa-aafy then that 

mulak-mS bayo kal paro, aur bo mag*no ho-gaO. Ta-kho pichlie 

conntry-in great famine felly and he beggar became. That-to after 

ba*ne us mulak'ke rahaiyyan-mi>si ek jaiie-ke dhiga ran lago. 

him-by that country-of inhahitanta-in-from one peraon-of near to-live if-waa-begtin. 

Ba-ne ba-kho ap“n6 khct-mi sug*ra cliarabe-ke-lane pathai-dao. Or 

Sim-by him-for hia-own fielda-in awine feeding-of-for it-waa-sent-away. And 

ba-ne jo bbus sug'ra kbat-tO ta-so ap‘no jjct bbaro 
him-by what huahs the-aicine uaed-to-eat thoae-wifh hia-own atomach to-fill 

cbaut-to. KOu ba-khB kacbhii nai det-tO. Tab ba-kho lios 

wiahed. Any-body him-to anything not uaed-to-give. Then him-io aenae 

bhao, or ba-ne kai, ‘ mere bap-ke kalck mafdar-kbB 

becamey and by-him it-waa-aaid, ‘ my father-of how-many labourera-tO' 

kbaibg-k6-lane bilat rot? bot-hai, or bach rat?-haT, or niai 

eating-qf-for much loavea becoming-arcy and aaved rernmning-arCy cmd I 

bbukhan-ke-mara maro-jat. Mai uth-ke ap'no bap-ke dhiga jebS, 

hun^er-offrom dying -am. I having-anaen my-own father-of rtear will-go, 

or ba-s8 kehS, “ dadda-e, mai-ne Swarag-ke ulto or terft ag6 
and him-to I-toill-aayy father-0 y me-by God-of against and thee before 
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pEp karo. Mai phir tumdro chhors kuabe-kc lak nai^. M6-khS 

sin was-done, I again thy son being-caUed-of icorthy not-am. life 

ap'no kaininan-kc birobar lekbo.” ’ Rayi ka, ki bo 

thy-Oion servants-of Qxt. menials) equal consider.*" Remained whaty that he' 
utlio Or bap-ke bina chalO. Bo aji'ne dadda-s6 dur hatO 
arose and the-father-of near went. He his-own father-fronh at-a-distance was- 

atok-mi ba-ke bap-ne ba-kho dekb-lao, or bbagat 

the-meantmie-in him-of the-father-hy hini-to if -happened -to-be-seen , and running' 

gao, or ba-kbS galc-s6 lagaO, or mfib cbfiipO. Tab 

%oenty and hmi-to neok-by it-was-embraced, and mouth was-kissed. Then 

inora-ne ])ap-sS kai, ‘ dadda-e, inaT-no swarag-kO ultO or 

the-son-by the-father-to it-was-said, * father-Oy me-by hearen-of against and 

tere agi pap karo. MaT tOro cbbOra kiiabe-ko lak naia.* 

thee before sin was-done. J thy son being-called-of worthy not-aml 

Ba-ke bap-ne cbak"ran-se kai. ‘ sab-se none unna 

Him-of the-father-by the-servants-to it-was-said , ‘ all-than good wrapper 

' laO, or ja-kbS paira-deo ; or bat-ke nugarian-nii mudariyE, or . 
bringy and this-one-to piit-mi ; and hand-of Jingers-on ringsy and 

pao-ini paiia'iya paira-deo. Ab sab jiir-ke karE or 

feet-on shoes put. Now {let-tis-)all persons assembling feast make and 

badhai kari. Kaye-si ki bO mOra inarO bate, ab ji 

rejoicings make. Because that that son dead wasy now hnving-become-alive 

ntbO ; jat-rao-to, phir-ke mil-gao.’ 
arose; had-beenrlost, again has-beMi-fonnd.’ 

B,ayi-ka kl ba-ko baddO bliaiya kbot-mO bate. Or jab ba 
Bemuined-what that his elder brother the-field-in was. And when he 

aut-ke bt^re ghar-ke noiv a-gaO, tab bajO or nadi-ke 

coming-of at-the-time Ihe-housc-qf near came, then music and dancing-of 

bol suiio. Ba-iie ap“ne cbak“ran-inE-se ek-kliO dai-tero, Or 

smind acas-heard. JTim-by his-own serrants-in-from one-to it-was-sumnioned, and 

ba-sS bujban lagO ki, ‘ jO sab ka bOt ? ’ Ba-ne kai, ‘ terO 
him-from io-ask began that, ‘this all what is?* Jlim-by it-was-said, * thy 

bbaiya aO, sO tere bap-ne pat kari, ja-ke-lane ki ba-kbo 

brother caniey so thy father-by a-feast was-made, this-of-for that hini-to 

jiyat achcbbO paO.’ Ta-jiai bO ris-mS bliar-gaO, Or bhitar 

alive healthy it-was-found.* That-on he anger-with was-filledy and inside 

jabe-kbo ba-kbS man na bbaO. Ta-pai ba-kbO liap-ne a-ke 

going-for him-io mind not became. That-on him-to the-father-by having-come 

tbarai kari. Ba-ne ap"n6 bap-sO .luab karO kO, ‘ dOkb-lO^ 

entreaty was-made. Him-by his-own father-to answer was-made that, * see, 

VOL. IX, PART X. M 
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mai tumftrfi katek dinan-i^ sSwA karat-h8. Kabha-fi &p-ki 
1 thy how-many daya-oinoe aermce doing-am. Eoer-even yow^honour-qf 

kayl-khS nai tftri. Tau &p-n3 md$ kabha*S gk 

saying not waa-diaobeyed. Even-then your-honour-by me ever-even one 
bukariyA bhl ii& dai kd mai ap*nd h6ti8-kA sang hasI-kbSl 

■ahe-goat even not waa-gioen that I my-own frienda-of with rejoicifiga 

karQ. Ab ddkli*10 apan-khS . jo mdr& hur*kinin-kS sang 
may-do. Now aee your-honour-to what son harlota-qf in-com^ny 

ap*nd dhan kha-gao, tau &p-ne bA*kh8 Auta-yl pSt 

hia-own fortune ate-upi even-then your-honour-by him-for juat-aa-he-came a-feaat 

kari.* Tab bAp-ne bA-se kayi, ‘ e be^, tai mSre dhigA 
waa-made* Then the-father-by him-to it-was-aaidf ‘ O aon^ thou me near 

AthS-paliar raiit or ju-kachhu mo-no hai so sab tero hai. 

the-eight-watchea liveat and what-ever mine is that all thine is. 

Tail badhal kar“n6 chAuno hato, kAye ki tero loro bliaiyA 

■Therefore rejoicings to-make proper wasy because that thy younger brother 

maro hato, uth jiyo ; or jAt-rao-to, phir mild.* 

dead was, having-arisen lived ; and had-been-lost, again waa-found* 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

BiindElL (District, Jhansi.)- 

Specimen II. 

7ifsr-% 

71 ^-^ I TIT-^ HFI ?f-% IRTlft ^rq% 

^TT I ^ f% TO I 

ftror^ tot ^ ^ ^ gTOt-% TO-rot i 

^TT5f-^ 1[5T-^ ^in?t fan TT^t TOT TOlft fts^-% ^11% TOm^ TOI- 

I f%TOT-% ^ TOT ^ TORT-^ ITTTO-^ % I ^ 

iITft-% ^ ?lft TOrft ^ I fTOTH #1^ ^ 

I cT^ If I TO^ ^-rif TOTO I TO^ 

^ to: TOT ^ TOfTO-% ^ TOt I TOft TO^ 

TOT% §tTO-^ TO-^^t ^ ^ ^ If ftm^-%“TOt TO- 

^ ^ TOT^ ^ ^-If TO^ ^T ^ I frorsT to:-^ to% 
^ ^ TOT% TOTTO-H TOf^R! [ TOTO-^ 

TOTO irft TO-IF nriCI^ TO I IpIT TTfro-^^lfif TOTt #Nr 

I ^ ^ ^ TO ^ ^ ^n^-ir f5i^ ^ ^ ^ I ?R 
fTOTiT TO-^ ^ ^ ^Ti TO-^ ^ TOTO ?T^-ir 

RTOT-^ It TO^ «TTOf ^ TO ^ TO-5t ^ TOT-^ 
ftr TOft ^ ^-IF ^ ^ I «TiI#-#€t TO-^ TO5^t TO? 

^ TO^ ^ ^ t? II 

^TT ?TT tot ?5TOI iTTO ^ 71 I ftTTOT-# ^ TO"^ ^ 
fr-^ I TOT-IF-IF tot 7^%-% TOft # ^ ^TO TOft-% ^rf? 

ftro ?-TOTOft-7|ft TOT TOT ifi: TOTO I TO-IF TTTOTT TOT ^ 

TO% ^ ?S-T^ II 


yoL. IX, pakt r. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HundSlI. (District, Jhansi.) 

Specimen II 


TRANSUTERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ilk gaw-ke mate-ki chhlr-ke dhij^ ek garib kisd^n-ki 

One village-qf headman-qf kir-land-of near one poor cultwator-of 

kheti tli£lrhi-ti. Ta-khB lakh*kB mate bOlO ki, ‘ kUyd 

Jiehh atanding-were. Them, haxting-aeen the-headman apoke that^ ‘ uohg 

re, tai-ne hainari klioti ap“nc dhuran-$u chara-layT. To-kh3 

O, thee-hy my cropa thy-ouon cattle-by iJoere-camed-tO’he‘g razed. Thee-to 
dekh-nayi-parat ki ham rakhvari karc-hai ? * Kisan bold ki, 

ihe-aeeing’not-doea-Jall that I watch doing-aim? * The-peaaant apoke thatf 

* mate kakka, dhor, to, mere bhunsarc*s5 Iiare ])ar6di 

* headman uncle, cattle, verily, my morning-from Jielda{-to) the-herdamnn 

lai-gao.’ Matc-ne suii-ke kayi ki, ‘ kal f ero 

iook-away.* The-headman-by having-heard it-waa-aaid that, * yeaterday thy 

bap liainari phirad-ke-lane chaut'rc jat-to.* Kisan>ne juab 

father my complaint-of-for court-to gmng-toaa? The-cultivator-by anawer 

dao ki, ‘ bap merO tin maina>se par-dos-mi hai.* Tab 

waa-given that, * father my three montha-from f<yreign-land-in ia? Then 

mate-ne kayi ke, * to t§ri matayi hue.’ Kisan 

the-headman-by it-waa-aaid that, * then thy mother it-may-be.* The-cultivator 

bolo, ‘ matayi meri bcjari-se mar-gayi. Tab mai nanno hatO. 

■apoke, * another my illneaa-from died. Then I amall waa. 

Ba-ki mO'kliB khabar naiyya.’ Mate-n6 daur-ke ba-kliB 

Her to-me remendrance ia-not? The-headman-by having-run him-to 

tin char lal^ or gat'kin-se bhaut maro. Fliareb-sg sab'ii 

three four kicka and thumpa-with much it-waa-beaten. Deceit-by all 

kheti ba-ki kat-kc ap“ne dhoran-sS chara-layi, or 

cropa him-of cut-having hia-own cattle-by were-cauaed-to-be-grazed, and 

kayi ke, ‘jo tai phirad-ke-lane raj-mO jaihe, to hamarg-marS 

it-waa-aaid that, *if thou complaint-of-for the-atate-to will-go, then me-qf-by 

gau-mS basan na pghc.’ Kisan har-sS ap*ng 

vUlage-in to-lwe not thou-wUt-be-allowed.* The-peaaa/nt fielda-from hia-own 
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j?har6 ao, or ap'ne man*san*si mat§-kl sab*ri hakigat 

iiouae-to canie, mid his-own men-to the-headnian-of all true-account 

kayl. Tab sab-kl sammat bhayi k6, * dbalO, rS,j-n(l phiml kare. 

said. Then all-of opinion became that, * go, atate-in complaint let-ua-mahe. 

Hui;!^ bakim-ke 5 gi sab'ro thik ^ lio-jehc. Aur 36 mSgo baitU-raihi, 

There ruler-of hefoi'C all right loill-beconie. And if mute we-wUl-ait, 


to gao-me 

nibbo 

bari 

dare huhe.’ 

Tab 

kisan 

sab-kl 

then village-in 

to-live-aqfely 

great 

time will-be* 

Then 

the-peaaant 

all-of 

muh-kl kudai 

her-ke 

bold 

ki, * suno. 

bhaiyya. 

** tala-mi 

' rei-ke 

face-of leaping 

having-aeen 

apoke 

that, ‘ hear. 

brother. 

“ tank-in 

living 

magVS/-s 5 

bair kar*bd bhalo 

naiyS.” Or 

ab. 

to, liam-nft' ja 


crocodile- with emnity ^^to-do good mt-ia** And now, eerily, me-hy thia 

than layi ki klietl-patl ja giw-ini na kar?, 

determination haa-been-taken that cultivation thia village-in not I-may-do, 

banji-bhorl kar-ki ap“no pet bhar*}ig, Or ap*ni marayya-inS 
■irade-etcetera having-done my-own atomach I-ahall-fill, and my-own cottage-in 

darO to rcho.’ 

1 -being verily will-remain.'' 

Ba bera buna mut'ke mans jure te. Kisan-ki bats 

That time there many peraona collected were. The-peaaant-of woi'da 

ann-ke moge ho-gaye. IJn-mS-sS ek jane-n§ kayi ke, 

having-heard ailent they-became. Them-in-from one peraon-by it-waa-aaid that, 

‘ suno, bhaiyya, jabar pharebl-ke age nibal be-ap“radhi-ki bat 
‘ hear, brother, atrong deceiver-of b^ore weak innocent-qf worda 
kam-nal-aut. Ta-sS, bhaiyya, gam-khao or ap'ne gbarS baitb-rao.’ 

do-not-avail. Therefore, brother, endure ami thy-own houae-at ait* 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

The headman of a village, having seen a poor farmer’s harvest standing by his air 
land, said to him, ‘ how, fellow, is that you let loose your cattle in my field ? Do 
you not happen to see that I keep watch on it ?’ The farmer replied, * uncle headman, 
why, at daybreak the herdsman took away my cattle to the pasture.* On hearing tliis 
tlie headman said, * yesterday your father went to court^ to complain against me.* 
Beplicd the farmer, * my father has been away from home for the last three months.' 
Then said the headman, * it may have been your mother.* Answered the other, ‘ my 
mother died of sickness long ago, when I was a boy. I do not even remember her.’ 
Then the headman fell upon him, kicked him three or four times, and gave him a pound- 
ing with his fists. After that, he artfully got the farmer’s crop cut and grazed down by 

• The council of village eldoTa. It is not recognised by law but meets in the evening on a mud platform (ehauf^rd) 

somewhere in the centre of the village, and settles petty disputes. 
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his cattle, and said to him, * if you go to court^ about this, 1*11 take care that you won't 
be able to stay in the village any longer.* So the farmer went home, and told his people* 
all that had come to pass between him and the headman. Said they all with one voice, 
* lot us go to the court, and the magistrate will make everything all right. Otherwise it 
will be long before we shall be able to live at ease in the village.* 

But the farmer, seeing that all this was only lip-courage, said, * look here, brothers,, 
it is not wise to live in water and to make an enemy of the crocodile. I have made up 
my mind not to till lands in this village any longer. 1 had rather earn my livelihood by 
some trade or other which will at least allow me to live at peace in my own hut.’ 

There were many people present there at the time, and when they heard what he 
said they became silent, until one of them replied, ‘ listen, brothers, there is no good in 
the weak and harmless facing those w'ho arc strong and wily. Forbear, therefore, and 
let us sit quietly at home.’ 


' This tims it is the regular court, not the council of Tillage elders. 
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BUNDCLT of jalaun. 

Immediately to the north of the district of Jhansi lies the district of Jalaun. The 
•dialects spoken on the eastern border are Nibhatta (see p. 629) and Lodhanti (see p. 466), 
but over the rest of the district the dialect is the same as that of Jhansi, slightly 
influenced by the Kanaujl spoken in Cawnpore. It is spoken by 360,129 people. It 
may be taken as practically pure Standard Bundeli, although in the north of the district 
it is more affected by Kanauji than in the south. To the west of the district it varies 
slightly. 

The following specimen comes from Central Jalaun, and illustrates the form of 
Bund^i spoken by the great mass of the Bundeli-spr;aking population. The influence of 
Kanauji is most evident in the pronunciation. This is not so broad as in Bundelkhand 
proper. The vowel e is preferred to ai and d to a». Thus we have iso instead of aiad, 
■of this kind ; pe for pai, on ; jehai for jaihai, he will go ; or for aur, and ; Idtan for 
lautan, to return ; ^at for tturat, a woman. 

Vowels seem to be interchanged under the influence of a neighbouring k. We have 
sahir for sahar or ahahr, a city ; pih“rdn for pahirdn, to clothe ; kih’hai for kah“hai, he 
will say ; huhut for hahut, much. 

In nouns the oblique form in an is often used for the singular, as in ^^ran-pe, at the 
house. This is more common in Hamirpur immediately to the south-east. In the 
‘Specimen, the Kanauji form to you, once occurs. 

Note how commonly the past tense of the verb meaning ‘to say’ is put in the 
feminine (to agree with hat understood) when used impersonally. Thus we have kahl^ 
it was said. Very good instances of this idiom are ja kahi, he said this, lit. tiiis was said. 
Here /d, the feminine of jo, this, agrees with bat understood. So ti^rS din-ki kakl 
for ti^ri din-kl bat kahl, the (word) of the third day was said, i.e. the third day was 

iixed. « 

The following are revised flgures for the dialects spoken in Jalaun : — 


Baudsli (Standard) 360,129 

„ (Nibhatta) 10,200 

„ (Lodhanti) ........... 8,000 

HindOaUnl 10,24t 

Other langnagea 7,788 


Total (1891) . 396,361 


The following specimen is a folktale from Jalaun : — 
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sfrrat-« .iff nk«w- 

^ I sn^-5f sirnr-if w .iff # 

«n»t^ ^ ii% i «nw- 

€t ^ W I ^ *iret-*f ftiT ^ fOrat- 

^ ^ ami¥ €t «rara% tirl i srff 

^raravt w-T arr^' i ?w asr-^if arw-?5% i 

TCTf qaifm-§ an^ ^T«n:-ff ^ arnTTST %-^ arm airft i rw 

arr-^* % ajftar-^ ^-aT %aat-% I ^ aitr ta3?i-% # 

arar 'sfar ^^-arm-% ^«fair-aRf ftmit wr-arar arr.n ^€t-arm-%i 
Tj^ #t taar-^ aftr arar atW aRw ^nr-^ 
aratra: art atar arrar-t % ararr qa. anai an arrt ¥ nt 
at?TT^ 1 aR^ I nat nr-af airat tr ajar nf ar arm-% 

^ fttarrt 'aart-^ arm n^-atm-% i nia^ apnait i '3sr-if 

aiff gn afar grat an aran-V i gat i an nfaa-n aat nn^atra:-^ 
a^ ar^ asfat gan % ^ ar-aiit agrfn^ atn-n % i ax arar 
^ arq^ farrgft-n g^nf ai4-a^ i ara an-n ntft nt nfafl' 
ar^ an^ t ax nat gn^rrpr-# aa-n axat aa-at at#-if gar art i 
ara ax-% atx^ % ^ aaxx^x aa a fa af na faaxfaarxa-ax axat aa-aiff 
ax^ I aat-n gn«i inx a faaiaX i ax-a arft arx aixan anxt 

natxn-n gn nxi i afaaf i xxa at axft-fX aax-at 

aa-a aixa-^ axxx gaxax axax^ l t’ft ^ nx ^tan-t aa-if 
artai axxg^ arf%a! i aStar aaxa ara afaa nx-n aix-ait 

arat aa-^ nxa-^ i at axfaa-n nxa-af aat nfzaxCt-^ nt^-ait 
an a^ aamx a-^ axa fnaant ^ araxxn agnx afaaia-af axa- 
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^'I’ra-ir $?5T5-^ ftrara->T«»t i 

^4 % *f *ifr i! I ff 

4T I % firf;-’«t qif girerRisr *i wf ^ftif i 

sra »t ^ % «itra ftft «raff i tw fi«T 

^ I ^n^^-if ftsT Juft I fms- 

»i^-«iif ’OTK «i: % snw-lf «wff ^ »i4-% i ^-»r 

«ras» »gT fi tf 4 f ftnira^-4tt kwi% ^-% i 

% 

^ ^r?n-¥ T«ff ^ ^ 'Si:-»r4 flit flr*T-^ 

«ir#t I «n( ^ »t 4 ’n^ €t w ^T?T-%*’ % «it 
^ flT?inT-% AT flitTff-% fltflff flnr% #t4 ^mfl i i ' K 

yfflr-fli% flftt «it^t-€T VN ^rr-flf fflnr% % tait att ^tT?i 
ATTflr €t flrst >*Tt-% flAinr-^ ftfr ^Aft-Aira i aiat ^ AjtAjt fstfltt% aw 
fflw% fli ^ TOift ^tTAT Art^Aif I ^ fliftir fli acIat 
% 1 flw flW’BTW sSt ATfen^-flit ^nitT% i aw ai^^w 
^ gAJfllAnsr AJtT ^t^-^ 'ITAft-ff A|^ %T Afrt ^IgfllK AW»t 
fll^-^1% II 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION: 

Ghasi-ram baba-nS Put-bulaki nau-sS kahl ke, * hamare sang 

Ghasi-ram saint'hy J?ut-hul(ikl hai'her-to it-icas-said that, * me-qf with 

tir*thaii-k5 chalo.’ Tab nau-ni ap“ni nain-s6 salab 

holy-places-to go* Then the-barber^hy his’own barber* a-wife-from counsel 

kar-ki ja kahi kc, ‘ hamare kisanan-kl bulmt am'dani huihai, 

made-having this waa-aaid that, *my clienta-to great income will-be, 

so marl jehai.* Baba-ni kalil, *jo am'dani huihai so 

that destroyed will-go* The-aaint-by it-waa-aaid, ‘ what income will-be that 
ham dehai.* Tab nau-ni phir bat banal ke, 

we (/) will-give* Then the-barber-by again word {ejecuae) waa-made that^ 

* ham duniy5dari-mi jo charitra dekh-ay*haT, so tumhi 

‘ «?e (J) loorldly-affaira-in what actions having-aeen-shall-comey that to-you 

bataw“ne par“hai, Jablia-i nahi batay*h6, tabha-i l6t-ay*haT.* 

to-explain will-fall. When-even not you-will-explain, then-even I-ahall-return* 

Tab do-u esi kah-ki chal-daye. 

Then both such aaid-having went-off. 

Bk mukam-pe nau bajar-si sab sainan 13-ki 

One place-at the-barber the-marketfrom all materials taken-having 

bahar karho. Tab ba-ni kahl kc, ‘ kona-S charitra ham-ni uahi 

out came. Then him-by it-waa-aaid that, ‘ any action me-by not 

dekho-hai.’ To ka dekhat-hai ke ek dik chali-jat-hai, or 

been-aeen-haa* Then what aeeing-he-ia that a post going-along-ia, and 

dak-ki sipal * chala-chal * kahat chalo- jat-hai. Bso dekh-ki 

the-poat-to a-peon ‘ get-on-get-on * saying going-along-ia. Such aeen-having 

bo deran-pe ao, or, jab do-u jani roti banay-khay-ki tayyar 

he lodging-to came, and, when both persona bread made-eaten-having ready 

bhaye, tab nau-ni kahl ke, ‘ baba, ek bat ham 

became, then the-barber-by it-waa-aaid that, ‘ Holy-Sir, one thing I 
dekh aye-hai, so batao.’ Un-ne kahl, ‘kaho.’ Tab ba-ni 
having-aeen come-am, that explain* Jlini-by it-toaa-aaid, ‘ say.* Then him-by 

kahl ke, *ek dak chall- jat-hai. Or sipal “chala-chal” 

it-waa-aaid that, *a post going-along-ia, and a-peon ** get-on-get-on** 
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kahat cliald-jat-hai. Ta-ko may‘n6 batao.’ Un-ni kahi, 

saying going-along-is. That-of the-meaning explain* Him-by it-was-saidt 

* turn pSy dabo, ham kahat-liai. SunO. Js, sahir-mS Sk 

*you (my-) feet shampoo, 1 telling-am. Hear. This city-in a 

sahukar-ki bahu bari kabul-surat hai, or ba-kd khamind paddes-mi 

merchant-of wife very beautiful is, and her-of the-husband far-country-in 

hai. Ba ek din. ap*nl biradarl-mi bulauS gai-hatl. Jab ul€-8§ 

is. She one day her-own relations-in on-invitation gone-had. When there-from 

loti, to idhi pani ad. Ba ek Musalinan-kc ghar-md ap‘ne 

she-returned, then storm rain came. She a Musalmdn-qf house-in her-own 

ghar-ke dhokhe-sg ghus-gai. Jab ba-ni jani kd jo hamaro 

housc-of mistake-from entered. When her-by it-was-knmon that this my 

ghar nahiyS, tab bil*bilay-kg ap*nc ghar-k5 bhajl. Itte-md 

house is-not, then horrified-being her-own house-to she-Jled. Meanwhile 

Musalman nik*r6. Ba-ne kahl, “ jS. kauii-kl drat liainard 

the-Musalmdn came-otd. Hi/m-by it-was-said, “ this whoni-of wife my 
makan-m6 ghus-ai. Dcklie dialiiyd.” Tab bd bahl-ke pichhu-plchhu 

house-in entered. To-see is-proper.** Then he (by-him) her-of after-after 

chal'ki ba-kd gbar-pe jay-kd pata surak lagad. Ddkhl 

gone-having her-of house-on gone-having clue trace icas-applied. It-was-seen (-by-him) 
ke, “ja drat-kd ghar-md kdu ad*ini nahiyS. Kdu csd upay kari 
that, “ this woman-of house-in any man is-not. Some such device to-make 

chahiyd ja-si ja-ko ap'nc ghar-me dar-le.” Bd 

is-proper which-from this-one my-own house-in J-may-put.** He (by-him) 
sahir-md jay-kd dk bhatiyari-ke mdra-kd das pachis nipayya 

the-city-in gone-having an innkeeper*s lad ten twenty-five rupees 

dd-kd bay sikhad, dr janane urh*na pih*ray-ke bad'sah-kd 

given-having him it-was-taught, and wotnati*s clothing put-on-having the-king-of 

dar*bar-md pinas-md baithay-kd libay-gad. Sahukar-ki 

court-in palanquin-in caused-to-sit-having got-him-taken-away. The-merchant-of 
bahu-ke nSw-^ arji dai ke, md sabukar-so raji 

wife-of name-by a-petition was-given that, “ I the-merchant-with content 
nahf hS. Md Musalman-so raji hd.” Bad*sah-nd kahi ke, 

not am. I the-Musalmdn-with content am.** The-king-by it-was-said that, 
“Tlindu-ko ' dsd Musalman na bhayd chahiyd.” Jab na mani, 

a- Hindu- to thus a- Musalman not to-become is-proper.** When not she-heeded, 

tab kahl kd, “ kal phir arji diyd.” Tab phir 

then it-was-said that, “ to-morrow again petition give.** Then again 
dus'rd din ba-nd arji dai. Bad*sah-nd phir tis're 

(on-)the-second day him-by petition was-given. The-king-by agai/n the-third 

din-ki kahi. Ab sahukar-ki bahu-kd khabar bbai ke, “ mdrd 

day-qf it-was-said. How the-merchant-of wife-to news became that, “ my 
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nam-si mere lebe-ki arji dai-gal-hai.” Ba-ne ap*ne khamind>ke 
name-hy my taking-of petition given-heen-haa** Her-by her-oum husband 

]ibay“bc-k6 dSk ramane karl-liai.' 

cauaing-to-take-for a-poat dispatched been-niade-haa* 


So Ghasl-rain baba kaliat>haT ke, “ itti bat to hui-gai, 
So Ghaal-rdm the-aaint aaying-ia that, * ao-much affair indeed been-haa, 

jo ham-ni kahi. Ab jo nai Imihai so ham kahat-hai ko, 

xohat nic-by loaa-aaid. Now what new will-be that I telling-am that, 

sabers bo sdliukS>r ay-jehai, or bad*sah-k6 dar“bar-m5 ba 

in-the-morning that merchant will'arrwe, and the-king-of court-in that 


Orat-ke uS,m*sS arji lag*liai. Soi saliukar pahuch-jehai, or 

woma,n-of name-hy petition will-be-brought-up. That merchant will-arrive, and 

bad*sah-sd hat jOr-kS kih*hai kc, “hajur, ja orat 

the-king-to hands folded-having vnll-aay that, “ Your-Majeaty, this woman{-by) 
hamarO mal jo jahS dhard>hai, batay-de ; phir chali-jay.” 

my property which where been-placed-haa, let-her-ahow ; again let-her-go-away.** 

Jab ba orat nikar*hai, tab sahukar kih'hai ke, “hajur, 
When that woman will-come-out, then the-merchant will-aay that, “ Your-Majeaty, 


ja hamdrl orat 
this my wife 

dekhMiaT, to 
will- see, then 
Musalman or 
Musalmdn and 


nahiya, Dekhe 
ia-not. To-aee 

bhatiyarc-ko 

the-innkeeper-of 


chahiye 

is-proper 

mora 

lad 


ke kOn hai.” 
that who ahe-is.** 

nikar'hai. Tab 
will-come-out. Then 


Jab bad'sah 
When the-king 

bad'sah ba 
the-king that 


mOra-ko dharHI-me garay-dehaT, or 
lad the-ground-in will-bury, and 


sahukar 

the-merchant 


ap*r^e 

hia-own 


ghar-ko chalo-jehai.’ 

houae-to will-go.* 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

The Saint Biiba Ghasl-ram once asked liis barber, Put-bulak7, to accompany him on 
a pilgrimage. The barber took counsel with his wife, and refused on the ground that he 
would lose the large income which ho got from his other clients. Tlio Saint replied that 
he would make good any loss on that account. Then the barber tried to get off by saying 
he would go on condition that the Saint promised to explain every circumstance which 
he might see on the way, and that if he ever failed to do so, ho would immediately let him 
return. To this the Saint agreed. 

At one place at which they stopped, the barber went to market to buy provisions, 
and saw nothing about which he could ask the holy man, till on the way home he 
noticed a postman going along, urged by a peon, who kept saying ‘ hasten, hasten.* So 
when he had come to their lodging, and both had finished their meal, ho said to the 
Saint, * Holy Sir, I have seen something which I wish you to explain.* ‘ What is it,* 
was the answer. Said the barber, * I saw a postman going along, and a peon urging him. 
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saying “ hasten, hasten.’* What is the meaning ot* that ? * The Saint said, ‘ I will tell 
you while you shampoo my feet. Now, listen. In this city there is a very beautiful 
merchant’s wife, whose husband is away on a journey. One day she went on invitation 
to her own people, and on the way home was overtaken by a heavy storm of wind and 
rain. The consequence was that she mistook her road, and went into a Musalman’s house 
instead of her own. As soon as she discovered her mistake she was horrified and ran off 
to her own house. The Musalinan saw her, and wondered who she could ho. So ho 
made uj) his mind to find out, and followed her to her home. There he made enquiries, 
and found out that there was no man there. So he doterniined to make up some device 
by which he could get her into his own house. He went into the city and got hold of an 
innkeeper’s lad, to whom he gave ten or twenty rupees, and instructed him as to how he 
should act. Then he dressed him in women’s clothes and brought him to the court of 
the king in a palanquin. There the pretended woman put in a petition under the name 
of the merchant’s wife to this effect, “ I am tired of the merchant, and want to live with 
the Musalinan.” The king said that it was not right that Ji Hindu should become a 
Musalman, but when the pretended woman would not listen to his remonstrances, he 
told her to come to-morrow. The next day the lad put in a petition again, and the king 
told him to come again the next day. In the meantime the news came to the merchant’s 
wife that a false petition had been put in in her name, so she has dispatched a postman 
to call her husband.’ 

The Saint continued, ‘ So much for what has occurred. I have told you what has 
happened. Now I shall tell you what is going to happen. To-morrow morning the 
merchant will come, and the petition in his wife’s name will again he presented. At the 
same moment the merchant will arrive, and with folded hands will say, “ Your Majesty, 
if this woman will tell me where she has stowed away my property, she may go her 
way.” Then the false woman will have to g<lt out of the jialanquin, and the merchant 
will say, “ Your Majesty, this is not my Avifo. Justice demands that you should enquire 
who she is.” Tlien the king will enquire, and she will turn out to be the innkeeper’s 
lad. Then the king will bury alive the Musalman and the lad, and the merchant will go 
in peace to liis own house.’ 
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The following folktale comes from western Jalaun, and illustrates the patois of that 
portion of the district. Out of the 360,129 speakers of Standard Bundell in Jalaun, it 
is estimated that about 20,000 speak this patois. It was incorrectly entered as Bhadaurl 
in the original Bough Bist of the Jalaun dialects. It has nothing to do M’ith that dialect, 
which is a mixture of Bundeli and Braj. 

The principal distinction between the dialect of the west of Jalaun and that of the 
rest of the district is that the pronunciation is much broader. Ai and au arc preferred 
to e and d respectively. Thus, we have pai, not pe, on ; kati as well as kd, of ; kau as 
well as kS, the sign of the accusative-dative ; 7iau, you are ; chalau and gaau, he went ; 
baiihatt, he sat ; karau, he was made ; harau, great. There is the same fluctuation of 
vowel sounds that %ve have noticed in Central Jalaun. Thus, sih, all ; huhtit^ many ; 
puhuchan, to arrive. In the pronouns, * he, that,’ is ba, not bo, and ‘ this ’ is Ja, not jo. 
The oblique forms are bd and jd, as in the Standard Dialect. The plural of ja, who, 
is jay. 

The specimen is a folktale relating one of the wit-contests between the Emperor- 
Akbar and his famous minister Birbal. 
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^ i thTT-if It 

'fz % I fh»r-% ?Rft If bit-^ 

« 

?n-^ I 5iT^ra-*t ftiT ^ I wf ^-?f 

% I TPt ltT!i-l ^ I ftra-?r ^ i| (sn?l<^K4- Hr % I 
^ ^rrom-st 4rlt I urirlt H ^ % i 

aRiraf I ^ ltT*r 4tI^»rf4-% nil4l^K*l-% fWaira 

5% I ^ lk»i *r ^TOra-*r qsit i 

^ s( firir tr ^ i 

^ ^ sf fiiir TW «nwr-l 5^-% 5«iiTi ^nil 

'3*1-^ ^-1 »if9w nf^sr-l ftnft^Ksr-l fY^f ii3^ 3tft 

I ^3-IPf I nftpu-lf 153 ^TR I ^-if 3 3S3 313 I hW 

Cs ♦ 

3?% ^ 3^ 33 W I fira 33^ 33^ 33T3 3t33 3nt t 

3tT 3f3-3 itT3 3^ f3!-l fllf t ^ lT 33-1 fe3f 33 33-3f 3lft 

I 31-1^ 333 33T3t I ltT3-l 3!ft l3^-3-Tf 33 f3^ 1313-3 53TI- 
3t 3lit 3313 ^ I f3T 313 33 3n3t I 3 3T-ft 3IT 33-^ 3 l3% 
3 3t3-3 313f 3?% I 33 3t33-Sr 31^ I 33 S 3ft3T-Jf 

f33 33T1 33 tI ^-33 lit f33 ^ 1^-3 33 ^ 31-if Itl3 
3^ 31 3f3-3t f3lft3K3-l^ f3rCT ^33 iKl-W 313 31^ I 33 
313113-3 33 f3lfl<H.«1- ^ 3rft I gRT^ ff3f IIT3 ¥ I 33-3Ft 
f^3l3l I 33-1 3tft 331T fM 3<3T I 313113-% 3^ ^33% f^l4 
?ft-3t 33^ 3 331% I 33 313113-% 3rlt I g3ttT 311% 313 3^ I 33-3 
3lft 31 331% fNf Ttlft g3tTT 333t-33t I 3T-% 31^-31^ ^ 

151^ I 3 I %3I %^-% I 31-3 313 3^-% I ftlT 313!13-% %3-i 

33%31 3313 31% 3111 ltT3-^ 31^ 3 31^ I 33 3lft I 3t 3tt3l 
ltT3 <331% 31-31! 331 33K 3%31 3313 |¥ I 33 % 
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^ ^ 5^Tif 

tIT ^ I cm # ftT«T g^T fw^- 

^TTr^ «r^ % I ^ GinT)<KH-^ It 
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transliteration and translation. 


Ek 

ber bassay 

aur 

Biran 

baithe-hate. 

Bassay-ne 

One 

time the-Emperor 

and 

Birbal 

seated-were. 

The-Emperor-by 

Blran-si 

puchhi kai. 

‘ pet 

kaun-ko 

barau hai ? * 

* 

Tab Biran-nc 

Birbal-to 

it-was-asked that. 

‘ belly 

whom-of 

large is ?* 

Then Blrbal-by 


kahl kai, * Mah'rHj, j^-kau jaisau dll td,*kau taisau pet.’ 
it-was-said thatt * O-great-king^ whom-of as-large form him-qf ao-large belly* 

Tab bassd>y-nc phir kahl kai, * naf, batSo sab-t^ baraii 

Then the-JEmperor-by again it-wae-eaid that, * no, tell all-than large 

pet kaun-kau hai ? ’ Tab Biran-ne kahl kai, ‘ sib-te barau 

belly tohom-of is ? * Then Ulrbal-by it-waa-eaid that, ‘ all-than large 

pet tau jimldar-kO hai.* Ab bassay-ne kahi kai, 

belly then the-landholder-of ie* Now the-Nmperor-by it-toae-eaid that, 

* batao, jimldar-kO pet kaisS barau hai.* ‘Achchhi, batay'hai,* 

* tell-me, thc-landholder-of belly how large is* * Very-good, I-ehall-tell,* 

ja kah~k€ Biran ek dina kau gaw-ke jimldaran-lte hiyS 
this said-having Sirbal one day a-cerlain village-of landholder s-of near 

jay duke. Jab Biran dar*bar-mi na gaye tab bassay-nc 

going hid-himself. When BirbaJ- court-in not went then the-JEhnperor-by 

bulaibe-ko ad*ml pathad. Jab na mile, tab ap‘ne 

calling-for men were-sent. When not he-was-found, then his-own 

raj-bhar-mi, aur aura-u dfisan-me dhilraua puhSchaye. Jab 

kingdom-entire-in, and other- too couniries-in searchers were-despatched. When 

dhnr-4hnr-k6 har-gaye aur na mile tab bassay-ne 

searched-searched-having they-were-tired and not he-was-found then the-Emperor-by 
buhut-so buk'ra magayc, aur, un-kau taul-ki, gawan-gawan-k§ 

many-very goats were-sent-for, and, them weighed-having, villages-villages-of 

jimldaran-ke hiyS pathaye, aur kahl kai, ‘ in-kB chhe 

landholders-qf near they-were-sent, and it-was-said that, * these six 

mahina-l8 khub charabi. Akelo taul-mi na barhan pawB. 

months-for well feed. But weight-in not to-increase they-may-get. 

Taul bafh'hai, to bapau dand daihai.* Sab jimldar 

{If-)weight increase, then great punishment I-will-give' dll landholders 
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ap*nau ap*nau up&w sOchan lage. Js, g^w-me Biran hatS, 

their-own their-ovm deoice to-think began. What village-in JBirbal toaa, 

liQS-ke jimidar un-ke dhigS gay5, aur uii-sS kaM kai, * j&-kau 

Ihere-of landholders him-qf near went^ and him-to it-was-said that, * this-of 

jatan bataO.’ Blran-nc kahl» * beh*ra-mi-tS 6k bhifa magay-k6 

means tell.* Birbal-by it-was-said, * forest-in-from tone wolf sent-ftyr-having 

buk*ra-ke Age badhay-dew. Phir bay khub charad. Ba dar-k6 

goat-of before tie-up. Then him well feed. He fear-of 

kabha-n na chet*hai, na taul-ti jdda barh*hai.* 

on-account eoer-even not wUl-be-healthy, nor weight-by much will-increase.* 

Un logan-ne aisd-1 karau. Jab chbe mabina-mi ^ib buk*r& 

Those people-by so-even it-was-done. When six months-in all goats 

magaye aiir taule-gaye, to sib tau taul-t6 bafh6, aur 

were-sent-for and weighed-were, then all verily weight-by increased, and 

ja-mi Biran hate, ba ^w-ke jimld^ran-kau buk*rS. taulaUtl 

which-in Birbal was, that village-of landholders-of goat by-weighing 


paua-bhar 

kam 

karhau. 

Tab 

bassay-ne 

un 

one-quarter-qf-a-seer-full 

less 

came-out. 

V 

Then 

the-Bmperor-by 

those 

jimldaran-s6 kabi 

kai, 

‘ tumar6 hiyi 

Biran 

hai ; un-kS 

liao.’ 

landholders-to it-was-said that. 

‘ you-of near 

Birbal 

is ; him 

bring.* 

U n-ne kahi, 

* hamare 

biyi naiya/ 


Bassay-ne 

bari 

Them-by it-was-said. 

* us-of 

near he-not-is. 

' The-Bmperor-by 

much 


ghur“ki dikbd.1, tau-u un-ne na batd.ye. Tab bass^y-ne 

browbeating was-shown, then-he them-by not was-told. Then the-Bmperor-by 

kabl kai, ‘buk‘ra kay6 kam bhaauP’ Un-ne kabi kai, 

it-was-said that, ‘ the-goat why less became ? * Them-by it-was-said that, 

‘ hamare hiya rogl buk'ra pathaO-hatO. Ba-ne cb&rau-sarau kacbhu 
* us-of near diseased goat sent-was. Him-by grass, etc. anything 

nai kbaau. Abhai nek cbetau-hai, ta-sai kam bhaau-bai.’ Phir 

not was-eaten. Now well well-it-is, that-from less become-has* Then 

bSssay-ne aise-1 kaiyak upaw kare. Ak6]8 

the-JSmperor-by of-this-nature-even several devices were-employed. . But 

Blran-kau patau na lagau. Tab kahi kai, * jo kou 

Birbal-qf clue not was-found. Then it-was-said that, * if anybody 

Biran liabe ta-k8 ek bajar rupaiya inam daibai.* Tab 
Birbal wHl-bring him-to one thousand rupees reward I-toill-give* Then 

be jimidar Biran-k8 libay-gaye. Bassay Biran-sS uth-kS 
those landholders Birbal produced. The-JSmperor Birbal-with arisen-having 

mile, aur puebbi kai, * turn kahi duk6>t6. Ham-nd tau 

met, and it-was-asked that, * you where concealed-were. Me-by verily 
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sib mulak 4^ur-d5Tau/ Tab Blran-n& kahl kai, * ham 

all eounfries hcme-heen-aearched-ouV Then Blrbal-by it-waa-eaid thaty * I 

tau hH! kus-bhar-pai in jimld&ran-ke ghar-mS duke-tc. DekhO, 

eerily here a-hoe-full-at these landholders~of house-in hid-was. See, 


jimid&r-kau kit'nd bafau p5t hai kai ham-kS dukayi*rahe ; 

a-landholder-qf how large beUy is that me they-concealing-remained ; 


pao.* 


auT tum-no mulak bhar dhSr*4arau, tau-u hamai na 

and you-by country whole was-searched-out, then-even for-me not it-was-found^ 
Tab bassd.y-n5 kahl kai, * Biran, turn bSchl kahat-hau. 

Tlim the-Emperor-by it-was-said that, * Birbal, you truth speaking-are, 

Jimldar>kau pet sib-ti bamu hai.* Aur un jimidaran-k8 buhut 

The-landholder-qf belly aU-than large is* And those landholders-to great 


inSm dao. 
reward was-gieen. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time the Emperor Akb^ and Birbal were seated together, and the 
Emperor asked Birbal what people had big bellies. Birbal replied that it depended on 
the size of the man. * But,’ said the Emperor, ‘ who has the biggest belly of all ? * ‘A 
landlord,’ said Birbal. ‘ Tell me,’ said the Emperor, * why you say that a landlord has the 
biggest belly.* ‘ Very well, I shall tell,’ and with these words Birbal went and hid 
himself in a village close by owned by some landlords. When ho did not appear in court 
next day, the Emperor sent for him, but he could not be found. Then ho had search 
made throughout bis own kingdom, and other countries also, but without avail. 

Then the Emperor got a lot of goats, and after having them weighed, had one sent 
to each village, owned by landlords, in his kingdom with this order, * Eced this goat 
well for six months, but take care that it does not increase in weight. If its weight 
increases, I shall punish you severely.’ All the landlords began to think of some 
device or other for carrying out His Majesty’s behest, and those who owned the village in 
which Birbal was hidden came to him, and asked him what they were to do. ‘ Send,’ 
said he, ‘ to the jungle and fetch a wolf. Tie it in front of the goat, to whom you must 
offer plenty of food. His fear of the wolf will prevent his eating, and he will pine away 
and won’t increase in weight.* They followed his advice, and at the end of the six 
months all the goats were sent for by the Emperor and weighed in his presence. All 
the other goats had increased in weight, but the one brought by the landlords of the 
village in which Birbal was hidden was a quarter of a seer less than it was before. 
Then the Emperor felt sure that Birbal was hiding with them, and told them to produce 
him. They denied that he was with them, and, no matter how much the Emperor 
browbeat them, they stuck to their denial. Then he asked them how it was that their 
goat had become less in weight. * Because,’ said they, * it was sick when it was sent 
to us.’ 

In the same way the Emperor tried several other tricks but failed to get a clue as to 
whore Birbal was. Finally he offered a reward of one thousand rupees to whoever 

VOli. IX, PART X. 3x2 
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brought Birbal to him, and those very landlords did so. As Birbal approachod the 
Emperor rose and embraced him, and hsked him where he had been hidden. * I searched 
in eyery land for you, but without result.' * Sire,' replied Birbal, * I have been the 
whole time in the house of one of those landlords, a couple of miles from this palace. 
See, now, how big is the belly of a landlord. These men kept me safely concealed, while 
Your Majesty searched out the whole countxy, and could not find me.' Then the 
Emperor replied, * Birbal, you speak the truth. A landlord’s belly is the biggest of all.' 
He then gave rich rewards to these landlords. 
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BUNDClT of hamirpur. 

The language of the central portion of Hamirpur is the same as the standard 
BuudSli of Jhansi. This will bo evident from a perusal of the first few lines of a local 
version of the Parable which are given below. We may note the form mau'ka, to me, 
which in Jhansi would be md-M The change of md to mu is merely a matter of 
spelling as explained in the introduction to the dialect. The ka instead of khd is duo to 
the influence of the corrupt Awadhi spoken immediately to the East. So is moro instead 
of merd. 

The dialects spoken in Hamirpur are as follows 
Standard Bundall spoken by 384,000 


Lodbantl 98,000 

Enpdri 1 1,000 

Banapbari ..... •.... i. 6,000 

Tirharl 3,000 

HindOstani 12,000 

Other languages 720 


513,720 

Of these Banaphari and Tirhdr! are (in this district) not forms of Bundeli, but are 
based on Eastern Hindi mixed with Bundeli forms. They have been already dealt with 
under the head of Eastern Hindi (see Vol. VI, pp. 140, 142, and 146). Kundri is spoken 
both in Hamirpur and Banda, on the banks of the Een, which forms the boundary 
between the two districts. On the Banda side it is Eastern Hindi mixed with Bundeli, 
and has been described under the former language (Vol. VI, pp. 162 ff.). The 
Kundri of Hamirpur is described below on pp. 527 ff. as it has a Bundeli basis, though 
mixed with Eastern Hindi. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDfix.!, (District, Hamirpub.) 

ft I ^ ^ ^ 

W-if-% ft frtt ft^ it^ ft ff W I W 

ffe ^ft I ff Ilf T fm ftT-% ^rm ‘ 

Tf I ff ftf ^ft ^ ITfft II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek jane-ke do kuwar te. Iiaure-nc mal*kaii-ti kni 

One man-qf two sons were. The-younger-by father~to it-was~said 

ki, * ai ju, mau-kS dlian-mi-se jo moro hisa hoy, so 

that, ‘ O sir, me-to wealth-in-f rom what my share may-he, that 

mil“bai-awai. Tab nn-ne ' ap^no dhan bat dao, 

lel-it-be-obtained. Then him-hy his-own wealth having-divided was-given. 

Kachhu dinan bliaye-te ki lauro kuwar hot dhan jor-ke 

Some days heen-had that the-younger son much wealth having-collected 

parades jat raye. MS luch*pan-mi din khoye aur ap’no 

far-country going was. There dehauchery-hi days were-lost and his-own 

dhan warS-daro. 
wealth was-squandered. 
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BUNDELT OF EAST GWALIOR. 

To the 'west of the District of Jhansi lies the Gwalior Agency of Oentral India . 
Along the northern half of the border it is separated from that Agency by the State of 
Datia wliioh belongs to the Bundelkhand Agency, but towards the south, in what formed 
the old District of Lialitpur, it marches directly with the Gwalior State. 

The Gwalior Agency now includes the old Guna Agency, which lies to its south. 
We may say, as a broad statement that the main language of the original Gwalior Agency 
(excluding the old Guna Agency) is the mixed form of Bundell known as Bhadauri, to 
be described later on, and that of the old Guna Agency is the Malwi dialect of BAjasthanl. 
The old Gwalior Agency principally consists of what may be called the home districts of 
the Gwalior State. The main language of these districts is therefore BbadaurL 

Where, however, the Gwalior State marches with the District of Jhansi, i.e. along 
the western border of tlie old District of lialitpur, and, again, going south along the 
western border of the Saugor District, the languigo is the standard Bundeli of Jhansi. 
It is spoken in the Gwalior Districts of Ohandcri, Mungaoli, and in the eastern half of 
Bhilsa District, by an estimated number of 200,000 people. 

The following folktale corner from the Bhils i District, and may be taken as a 
:spccimen. 
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BuNDfiLl. (State, Gwahok.) 

PW I WIT I TT-% 

9T<Pl #WIT-ir WI^ WW WT^ TTNIt Tfe I ^ WIT 

wm aurft ^ fwarfl wti i wr^-t 

♦KfwiT I ^ wiff wra %z*r-% ww ftwiCt-Jf wt ^ i 

WT fW IN nw ^ Tf lei-% ^ I TT-if qw 

wm ww wt I Hw srnw-ir WKf-% ftwir ftr ftnim w 

WTTSI-% ^ WT?-lft W H I WITI wN #-qlt I m-l tlWI-lr 

mn f«i«iTW-lft qq am wH t mu trmt Itrito m a^ wro 
^ It ftr Tim fill ^ wtr-lfl Tim tI i Tmi-I aiql |him-% 
Tift ftt TiT-wl f*mm m qff-^ am nrH q ifiHlt i 

Tim m-ft ^-if H Nf qi-qfl qrft ftr ail qm m 

fqatiq tiq ^q-% I ^ qq mTq-% qi®. ^mir qq 

fqr % fqq-qft qm-^ ^-q| qwr Ih-tt i qqrqrq-Sf fim mrq-^ 
qq-rf HT-qi fw Tim-qft l€l amir-fqqrll % ^ qm qr-t IWIt 
qlf Tq-qqni-% l mr q)^-% anml qq qq wiTq-% qq-qr im 
qqiq m WITq-qt ficqiC Timq ^ aiqq qiq% ^mq-li 
qdt fqr qq ^ Tm-wt qm m i aftr Tm-% qqn am-qf qm 
Nam qr-q ^t fq ani5j-qm-% fqqTq-% fqq-qt ^ fq % ftqift-lF 
qrqq-qil i m qqq-% qiqq-qil’ ftmU-if qi^ ^ qq H nt 
qq qm qff i m ijTq-l qm fqq q^ ^ ^-qfl qm tII n 
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BundElI. 


(State, Gwaliok.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek sEhukar 
One banker 

to. Ba>n6 
was. Mvm-by hia-mon 

bSt dad ; 

having-been-divided waa-given 


to. 

vjaa. 

ap*ne 


niare 

aeparately 

Aur bo 
And thoae 

Jab 


rakli-chhofe. 
were-kept-apart. 
chard lal 
four rubiea 

kuchh 


Ba-ko char bfi^a 
Kim-to four aona 

jiyat-mi ap“n6 
-in hia-oton 

aur char 
and four 

Pan.*mesar-ki 
Ood-qf 


to, aur dhan mut*kero 

ioeret and fortune plenty 

dlian cbarau betan-ko barabar 

wealth the-four aona-to equally 

1^ ap*nl ' maut jind*g!-ko 

rubiea hia-own death life-for 

mar*ji-se sahukar mar-gao. 
wUl-from the-banker died. 


din 


betan>ne dk tipaii-mai dhar-dae. 
aona-hy one baaket-in were-kept. 

bit'gae to bare b§^-n6 


tiparl-kd 


When 

aome daya 

had-paaaed then the-elder aon-by tJte-baaket 

ddkhd. 

Ba-m§ dk 

lal 

kam 

hato. 

Tab 

apas-md 

waa-aeen. 

That-in one 

rtd)y 

leaa 

waa. 

Then 

themaelvea-among 

charS-ne 

bichar 

karo 

ki. 

‘ sibay 

ham 

charan-kd aur 

the-four-by 

conaideration 

waa-made 

that. 

* except 

ua 

four other 

kahii-ku 

khabar na 

ti. 

Lal 

kaun 

Id-gayo ? 

’ Ta-pai 

anyone-to 

information not 

waa. The-ruby 

who 

took-anoay ? * There-upon 

Baja-kd 

pas niaw-ko 

gad. 

aur 

kahl. 

‘ hd 

Baja, hamaro 


the-ldng-qf near juatice-for ihey-wentt and it-waa-aaid, 

nisnph kar, aur lal aisd hdr ki Iftl 

juatice do^ and t'uby ao. aearch that the-ruby 

chor-ki laj rahe.* Raja-n6 ap'nfi 

the-thiqf-of honor may-endure.* . The-king-by hia-own 
ki. ‘ja>kd nisaph kar, nahH-to an pani na 

that, * thia-of deciaion do, otherwiae food water not 

ja-hi sSch-mS to , ki ba-ki 

thia-very anxiety-in waa that hia 

bap, ja niaw 


Raja ' 
The-king 

ki. ‘ arS 
tnat. 


O King, 

. mild 

may-be-found 
diwan-se 
miniater-to 
khaf!go.* 
I-will-eat.* 

mon*ng 
daughter-by 
Aur 


our 

aur 
and 

kahl 

it-w€ta-aaid 


kalil 

it-waa-aaid 


mori>no 


* O father, thia deciaion 
charan-ke pachhe mukh*bar 


un 

ihoa*> four-of after 

VOl.. XX, VABT X. 


aptea 


mod sahp-dd.* 
to-me entruat.* And the-daughter-by 

chhdr<dad ki bd biu-ki bat-chit 

were-aet that they their converaation 

h 
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sun-ke khabar d^t^rahe. Mukh'baran-ne bin charan-kd man*mi 

hearing inforvmtUm might-be-gwing. The-spiee-by those four-qf mind-in 

bhar>dal ki, ‘ Baja-ki be^i antar-giyani hai ; kol bat 

it-was-filled thatt * the-king~qf daughter internal-knowet' is ; any thing 

ba-se ddkl nah¥ rah-sakat-hai.* Jab mori-ne ap*nO , 

her-from concealed not remain-can* When the-daughter-by hcr-oicn 

bbay un charan>ke inan-par khub jamae-lao, tau charan-ko 

fear those four-of mind-on well had-been-impt'essedt then the-four-to 

tiparl aur lalan suddha ap'ne sam*ne bulay-k@ kalii ki, ‘ liam 

basket and rubies along-uoith herself before calling it-wa,s-said thaty ‘ I 

aj rat'ko lal herigc.* Aur rat-ko bakhat lidberc*mi 

to-day night-at rubies will-search* And night-of time darkness-in 

lal niare kar-ke, aur kuchh ap*ne-pas-se milay-kc 

rubies separate made-haeingy and some her-own-near-from mixed-hcmmg 

biu'ku dae ki be tipari-mi dalat>jai. Tab 

them-to they-wer e-given that they basket-in dropping-may-continue. Then 

aaban-ne lalaii-kO tipari-mi dalq aur jab 

all-by rvhies-with-reference-to baeket-into it-wae-dropped and when 

gene to ek lal barhO. Ja surat-sS lal 

they-counted then otte ruby increased. This manner-froni rubies 

mil-gao ; aur chor-ki laj rahi. 

jwere-found ; and the-thief-of honor remained. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREQOINa 

Once upon a time there was a banker, with four sons and great wealth. While he 
was yet alive he divided his property equally amongst his four children, except four 
rubies which he kept for himself as long as he lived. At God*8 appointed time the bank- 
er died, and his sons put the four rubies by in a basket. After some time had elapsed, 
the eldest son looked into the basket and found one ruby missing. So he and his 
brothers discussed who could be the thief, and came to the conclusion that he must have 
been one of the four, as no one else had been aware where the jewels had been put. So they 
agreed to go to the king, and they made the fpllowing petition to him ; ‘ Your Majesty, 
do justice among iis and have the ruby found ; but in sudi a manner that the face of the 
thief may be saved.’ The king told his minister to comply with the request, and added 
that he would neither eat nor drink till the matter was settled. 

Seeing His Majesty troubled over the affair his daughter addressed him, and said, 

‘ O father, make over the settlement of this to me.’ She then set spies to watch the 
brothers, and to report to her what they might be saying amongst themselves. The 
apies were moreover instructed to fill the minds of the four with the idea that the 
princess could read a man’s inmost thoughts. When the princess had thoroughly filled 
their hearts with the fear of her supernatural power, she sent for them and directed 
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them to bring along the basket and the three remaining gems. When they came she 
told them that she intended to look for the missing stone that niglvt. Accordingly, 
when night fell and it was quite dark, she took the three rubies out of the basket, and 
mixed them up with some of her own. She then gave them all to the four brothers, and 
told them to drop the whole lot into the ‘ basket. They did so, and after they had 
finished, the rubies were counted, and one more was found than the princess had given. 
In this way the stolen ruby was recovered, and at the same time the face of the thief 
was saved. 
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BUNDELT OF ORCHHA. 

The Bundeli of the western portion of the Bundelkhand Agency, which lies to the 
east of the former British District of Lalitpur, and consists of the State of Orchha, and 
the Jagirs of Tori Eat^pur, Bijna, Banka Fahari, and Dhurwai, is the standard form 
of the dialect. It has a few local peculiarities, of which we may note the following. 
The oblique plural of strong adjectives sometimes ends in at or as in ap'nai or ap^n^, 
own ; dhari, placed, agreeing in each case with a noun in the oblique plural. The usual 
sign of the accusative-dative is hat, kau, or kha (not kho) ; of the agent, nai ; and of 
the instrumental-ablative sat. TJnat is used to mean ‘ to them ’, or (respectfully) ‘ to 
him.’ The nominative of the reflexive propoun is apun, he himself, or they themselves. 
The sign of the conjunctive participle is kat, as in uth’kat, having arisen. Note the 
contracted form rat, remaining. Note also that like kahl, he said, pMchhl, he asked, is 
always in the feminine, agreeing with hat, understood. These peculiarities are illustrated 
in the accompanying folktale, which has been prepared by Bai Sahib Kashi Fershad, 
A''akil, Charkhari. 
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BUKBfiLl. (Statb, Obchha.) 

ICTI ^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ If ^ ^ ^ 

TO-W TRf I ^ fti gif wm TOr-% i 

I ^-Ti^ fm ^ I 

q ro^wi- iff ^ grrq ftNur-lr iiqr f%f^ § qnfr i % ^ 
^ # qnr$ ^ w^t qiqW qmr^ 

^ €tq7T-^ I qrq qnqgft-lf qif^ ijqr qrnif ^nk ^ i 

^ qRniqr-%'' i q[?ilf fN-IT g^-q ^3-^"' qrqlfqq qrq^ 
qf^ ^ qqr q^^qr^ fqqg>^ qfqqft-«R^ f% q q ^ie w ’tfirqr 
q qqrqr i wnr ^ i qrq qi?iTTqr # wtp^ qq 

?iq qr3 qqqrft qq qqt i qnmqr-^ tncqr^ ^^nq^ qqqxrftqnqt- 
^ qrni fqqnqr-^ qW ^ qgq fqqg-qf q^ \ ^falqqift qrftfq 
^-q qfrqrrq fqqrt fq If qrqnrq qr?: qqt q^ i qqq ^-qfqqnq-q 
qqq •qqn^l’ fqrq-qlqi-q gqr-^ qq gqr qirt fqrc qq^ 
qgqr ^ i fqqg qq^rq-^ ^ q-qf tqqnq-% qrq qi^ ^ ^ 
1qqnq*q fq gq-q qq ^fq qnq qrc q#i-% i qH fqq fqqnq-qrt* 
fqrq-qtqr-lf qgqr ^ i ^ qqnq-qqrft fq ftfqr qr% frq- 
T ^ fm qqrrq-qf qq-^ft qnq qtq-q q^ qlqr-qf q% q^ w 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Bk berai gk 

hatlil inar-gaAvd-td. 

Jab 

u^kau 


Jam-mj-kai 

One thne one 

elephant 

died-had. 

When 

hia 

soul 

Janirdj-to 

gawd, tau un-nai 

pSchbi 

kai, ‘ tai 

it*nau 

bamu 

hai 

am* ad“mt 

went, then him-by 

it-waa-aaked 

that, ‘ thmi 

so 

large 

art 

and man 

jo it^nau iial*kau 

hai, u-ke 

bas-mai 

kaye 

rat.’ 


Hstlu-kau 

who so small 

is, hia 

aubjection-in 

why 

liveaf* 

The-elephant-of 


ji bdlu ki, 

sml spoke that, 
jindau-sai ki 

living-beings-icith btw^ 
, hot huhai ? ’ 

being will-be ? ’ 

siu$ai‘>sai ek 
world-from one livi 

lai-aye jo ap*nl 

bi'ought who his-inon 

Jab Jam-puri*mi 
When Jampwrl~m 

utar-dawo ; aur 


*tumai 

, ‘ to-thee de 

kaui uaht { 
btmnesa not J 

Ap*ne Jai 
His-own dei 

jindu lai- 
living-being bn 

il khat'ini sab 
wn cot-on all 

•mi pahflchai 

•in he-reachea 

Aur apun 

and themaelcea 


ii; 

abai 

mw-even 

‘ jihda 

kaise 

‘ living 

how 

ki. 

‘jawv 

that. 

* go, 


it-waa-put-doum ; and themaelcea Jamrdj 

musadd\-nai uth-kai ap*ni sab 

ihe-m'itei'-by ariaen-having hia-oww all 

par*waiiau Bis*nu*ki kachah*ri>ko likho 
letter Viahif,u-of court-of was-written 

Sir-raj bahal,* aur tyar ho-kai 

Sivi'ftj appointed* and ready become-having 

Bam*nai gaye tab jhat par'wanau 

before he-went then attddenly the-letter 

par“wauau delh*tana-? sab ap^ni 

the-letter aeeing-on-ecen all hia-own 

sauno aur apun Bis'nu-kat eayl 


eiT mur"dan-saT kam parat-hai ; abai 

ee dead-bodiea-with bnaineaa falls ; note-even 
naht paro.’ Jam-raj soche ki, ‘ jihda kaise 

not fell* Jamrdj thought that, ‘ living how 

3 Jam-dutan-kha liukam dawo ki, ‘ jaw, 

m death-angela-to order icaa-given that, ‘ go, 

lai-aw6.’ Be gaye aur ek inusaddl-kau 
g bring* They went and one writer 

ni sab ap*ni kagad agad dhari sowat-to. 

m all hia-own papers etc. putting aleeping-waa. 

hflehai tau musaddl-khl ek jagS 

'Teaches then the-writer-aa-for one place{-in) 

apun Jam-raj-kai gaye. It'naT-bich-mai 

^maelvea Janvrdj-to went. li^the-meantime 


inusaddl-kau 

writer 

sowat-to. 


the-letter aee%ng-on-even all nta-own qgice-oj worn 
saupO aur apun Bis*nu-kat gayfe. Aur bint*wari 

waa-vnade-over and hwnaelf Viahpu-to he-went. .And petition 


kap'ra pahind aur ek 
dreaa waa-put-on and one 

ki * Jam-raj kharaj wa 
that * Jamraj diantiaaed and 

baith-rahe. Jab Jam-raj-kA 

aat-'down. When Jamraj^of 

unaT dawo. Jam-raj-nai 
to-himi wua-given. Jamrdj-by 

ja^-kau kam Siv-raj-khit 

cffice-of work Svvrdj-to 

Aur bint*wari kari 

waa-made- 
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ki, ‘ mO>sai ka kam big’ro ki inal bftr*klias-kar-dawd-gawo.* 

ihati * me-by what work waa-spoiled that I dismiaaed-made-was.* 
It“nat-btch-mal Siv-raj-naT ap*nai hftti byaAv^hari mir*t-l6k-aat 

In‘the~meantime SivrdJ-by hia-own frieada compamona the’mortal~world~from 
bulil-kax kbub sukh karO auv phir utaf pathuwa-dawo. 

called-hamng well merriment waa-done and again thither were-aent^away. 

Bis^nu Jam>raj-khS sahgai lai-kai Siv-raj-ke p48 aye aur 

Viahnn Jamwaj with{^him) taken-haeing Siordj~of near came and 

bole Siv-raj-saT ki, ‘ tum-naT ab khub kam kar-lawo-hai.’ Aur 

■apoke SivrdJ-to that, *you~by now well work heen-done-haa* And 

pliii* Siv-raj-kba mir“t-lok-m6 patbuAva-dawO. Aur Jam-raj-sa? kahl 

again SivrdJ-to inortal-world-in waa-aent-away. And Jamrdj-to it-waa-aaid 

ki, * dekhau, jiuda kaisg liot-hai,’ aur phir Jam>raj-klia un-kau 

that, ‘ aee, living-beinga how are,* and again JamrdJ-to hia 

kam safip-kaT ap*nai lok-kba chalc-gaye. 

office entrmted-hacing hia-own world-to went-away. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

\ 

HOW THE WRITER OHEATEH THE GOD OF DEATH. 

Once upon a time an elephant died. When he appeared before Jamraj, the God of 
Death,' the latter asked him how it came to pass that a huge creature like him lived in 
subjection to a puny creature like man. The elephant replied, ‘ All you have to do is with 
dead bodies. You have nothing yet to do with living beings (and what can you know 
-about them).* Jamraj thought to himself that he wouM like to see what sort of thing a 
living being was, so he sent his angels to bring one down for his insjicction &om the 
World Above. They went ofE and brought down a writer as he was sleeping on his bed 
surrounded by his papers and his writing materials. When they reached Jampuri, 
they set him down and went off to report their arrival to His Majesty. In the mean* 
time the Writer (whose name was Seoraj) got up and put on his clothes. He then 
wrote a forged order from Vishnu to this effect, ‘ Jamraj is dismissed, and Seoraj is 
appointed in his place,* and when he had made it ready sat down to await his summons. 
As soon as he was brought before Jamraj, he presented his forged order, and the King 
of the Dead on seeing it made over bis office to Seoraj, and hurried off to Vishnu*s 
Court, where he humbly made a representation asking what fault he had committed to 
earn his dismissal. 

In the meantime Seoraj sent for his friends and companions from the World 
Above, gave them a great feast, and sent them home rejoicing. On the other hand, 

I Jomrlj, or Vamn, ia the king of the Land of Shades. Hia realm ia called Jampuri. aomething like the Hebrew Shoo]. 
Hia meaaengera or Angela are called Jamd&t. According to the atorj, Jamrftj ia a aubordinate of Viahpn. He ia outwitted 
by a man of the writer caste. I'hia caate playa in stories such as this much the same part that a lawyer does in European 
folUoie. 
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VisliDU took Jamrdj with him, and came down to Scorftj, w'hom he congratulated on his 
cleverness and sent back to the Land of Mortals. Then said he to Jamrdj, ‘ ndw you 
have seen what sort of thing a living being is,* and after rea])pointing him to his former 
duties, went off to his own heaven. 
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BUNDELT of 8AUQOR. 

South of Jhansi and Orchha lies the Central Provinces District of Saugor. Here 
also the language is standard Bund^. This will be evident from the following speci- 
men, which consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

[No. 8.] 

iNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTBEN HINDI. 

BuNDfiLf. (Disteict, Sattgok.) 

’Wft, 8nVT?T-Rlt Wt ^ I ^ 8J-i| 

«lfe ^ I ^ ^ »i% fwit 

qft ^ '3t ?i*r ft»f ^ II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Bk jane-kd dd lar*ka hatd. Aur un-mi-s5 luh‘re-ni 

One man-of tioo sons were. And them-in-from the-young&r-hy 

ap*ni bap-si kahl, . * dadda, jajd.t-kd hisa jo kachhu 

Ma-own father-to Utoaa-aaid, ^father^ pi'operty-qf ahare what anything 

moro kare, mo-khS de-deu.* Aur u-n§ ap*nl girast! 

vniTie may^come’out, me-to give-away' And him-by hia-own property 

un-khi bit dal. Aur bhaut dina ne bite nannd 

them-to having-divided waa-given. And many daya not paaaed the-younger 

lar*ka-n3 sab^ro ikhatto samfito aur ap’ni gail an mulak-khi 
aonrby all together waa~gathered and hia~<non way another country-to 

dhaii, aur ute ap'no dhan gupdof-mi gama-dad. Aur 

waa-tahen, and there hia~own fortune debauchery-in waa-waated. And 

jab u sab ura-chukd tabaf-ki u dfis-mi ek baro bhari kal 

when he all had-waated then that country-in one very heavy famine 

paro, aur fi tang hdn lagd. 
fellr began. 

TOL. IX, PABT t. ^ * 
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BUNDELT of narsinqhpur. 

To the East of Saugor lies the District of Damoh iu which Bundgli is also spoken. 
There it is an Eastern variety of the dialect similar to the Ehat5l& spoken in Panna (see 
pp. 467 and 464). South*East of Damoh, and separated from it by the Bhanrer range 
of Hills, lies the District of Jabalpur. The Dialect of Jabalpur is a mixed one, and 
has been described under the head of Baghgll (see Vol. VI, pp. lit ff.). In the 
South-Western part of this last-named District, the dialect may bo classed as Bundeli 
with equal propriety, and shades off into pure Bagbgll in the North-East. 

To the West%f the Saugor District lie the States of Gwalior and Bhopal. The main 
language of Bhopal is the Malwl dialect of Eajasthanl but along the Saugor border 
standard Bundeli is spoken by about 67,000 people. It gradually fades off into Malwl. 
In Gwalior the main language is the Bbadaurl form of Bundeli, but along the Eastern 
frontier, we hare, to the north, where it marches with the state of Datia, PSwari 
Bundeli, and further south, on the borders of Jhansi and Saugor, standard Bundeli spoken 
by about 200,000 people. 

South of Saugor lies the district of Narsinghpur, which is separated from it by the 
Vindhya range, and consists of the upper half of the Narbada valley proper. Here also, 
as in Saugor, the language is ordinary BundSli. As in the case of that district, I give 
a few lines of the Parable as a specimen. 
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[ No. 9.] 

INDO'ARYAN FAMILY* Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

I 

BuNDfLf. (Distbiot, Nabsinghpub.) 

^ ftfT ^ I 

lit II ^TrT ft €t Wt-^ t-ft I ira UTO- 

*t ^ft w( ffe I f^-% ^»pjt ^tfx ^nnft im- 

S-ff ^ ^ nfit ^ irf ^ra-% ^ ^ Tft i 

ui*f^rau»j ^-iift iw HT nft^tmuft^ ^ * 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad*mi-k§ do mora hate. Tin-mi-sg nanhe-ne 

A-certain man-of two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger-hy 

ap'ne bfip-so kahi ke, ' e dada, ghar-ke dhan-mg-se jo 
his-own Jather-io it-was-said that, * O father, house-of property~infrom which 

mgro hisa . ho so mo-khS dg-do.* Tab bap-ng . un>kh8 

my share may-be that me-to gtve* Then thefather-hy them~to 

ap"no dhan bat dao. Ka(diha dino-kg plchhs 

his-own fortune hacing-dicided was-given-away. Some days-of after 

nanhd m6fa ap'ni dhan-daulat Ig-kg dur dgs-khS chalo-gaO, 

the-yonnger son his-own property taking distant country-to wenl-away, 

aur bha gawari chal-sg sab kho-dao. Jab sab dhan 

and there bad conduct-by all was-wasted-away. When all fortune 

barha-gao tab ba dgs^ing bard kal paro aur bo bhukhS 

woe-spent thin that oountry-in great famine fell and he from-hunger 

maran lagd. 
to-die began. 


YOIi. IZ, PAST 2. 


8 u 2 
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BUNDELT OF HOSHANQABAD. 

Immediately to the west of Narsinghpur lies the district of Hoshangabad, which 
lies between the Narbada vaUey and the Mahadeo Hills. In the Bough List of Lan- 
guages of the District, its main dialect was i^own as Malwi. This was an error. The 
language of the Western, or Harda Tahsil is, it is true, Malwi, hut that of the rest of the 
district is good BundSli. This will he evident from the following extract from a version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, for which I am indebted to Mr. L. N. Chowdhri. A 
few traces of foreign influence appear, such as the occasional use of the Hinddst&ni toah 
for ‘ that ’ and of the Malwi tho (as well as the Bundeli hato) for ' was.* The sign of 
the accusative-dative is khU or kha. It is worth noting that here, as in the broken 
Bundeli of Ohhindwara, there is a tendency to use the past tense of an intransitive verb 
impersonally, with the subject in the agent case, as in m^a-ne chald-gad, by-the-son it- 
was-gone-away, for the son went away. So, in Sanskrit we should have putre^ gatam. 
We may estimate the number of BundSH speakers in Hoshangabad as 300,000. 
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tNo. 10.] 

INDO ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESIEBN HINDI. 

BvndSlI. (District, Hoshanoabad.) 

-(Assistant Surgeon X. JV. Chowdhri, 1899,) 

^ I iRr-^ RTtr-%R(t 

^ Rfjt fiv # ^ %% 1 HR RT-H RtRRt RH Rfe I 
^HRi ^ wr Rr iRT RtfT-% RfR^ Rfjt RRft RfT-Rf ^ ^ 
R^-^TRt ^ R^^i^ Rmt rh rhi-^ i HRRRft 
RH RfT ^ ^ Rft Rrra Rft ’"ftr RT Rf>R Rt-R^ I 

Rl RR-rJ Rff-^ ^RRlff-H-% RRT-^f ^ RIRt RT-^ RT-# %H-^ RJRT 
^ I ^ Rt RR Rr t HRT ^TH-§ RlRRt 

RZ RRR RTOH-Rt I ^ RIR Rt^ Rff ^H-Rt 11 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 


K6l ad*im-k6 do mSra hate. Un-me-se nine-ne 

A-aertain man^of trso sons were. Themrin-from the-younger-hy 

bap-si kai, * d^a, dhan-mi-se mero bSto hoy s6 

Ihe-father-to it-was~said, 'father, proper ty-in from my share may-he that 

moy de-do.’ Tab ba-ne ap'no dhan bat dad. 

to-me give* Then him-by his-own fortune having-divided was-given. 

Miit'kd din naf bhafi ki nini mira-nd ap*no bStd sab'ro 
Memy days not became that the-younger son-by his'-own share all 

samet-kar-ke dur dds chalo-gao, aur whi gSmari-mi 

^ving-been-collected foreign land-to it-was-gone-away, and there profligacy-in 


din kat*td ap*no dhan uia-dao. Jab sab*r6 dhan 

days passing his-own property was-wasted-away. When all properly 

lira-dad tab ba dds-mi baid kal pard aur wah garib 

was-spent then that cowdry-in great famine fell and he indigent 


hd-gad. 

becam^. 


Aur bd ja-kd wha-kd rain-wdri-mi-sd dk-kha rain l&go. 

And he govng thereof inhabitants-infrom one-with to-live began. 


jd-nd ba-kd khdt-mi suar charan-khS bhdjd. Aur bd un 

whonrby he feldsdn swine to-feed was-sent. And he those 
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chhlinij8-m^-s5 

• • Sf 

jine 

be 

subgar kbat*th6 

ap^nd 

pet 

bhaianr. 

huska-in-from 

tohich 

those 

swine e,ating^were 

his-own 

stomach 

to-filh 

chfthat-tho, aur 

baj 

kOI 

kadihu Dah¥ 

det-thd. 



tciahedt and 

to’him 

anybody anything not 

giving-was* 
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bundclT of SEONI. 

Soutli-6::st of Narsinghpur lies the district of Sconi. Bundgli is spoken in the northern 
4;wo*thirds of this district. South of this the language is Marathi. At the same time it 
must he noted that in the part of the district immediately round the town of Seoni 
there are some 8,000 people, mainly Musalmans, whose vernacular is Urdu. 

The number of Bund3li*speakers in Seoni district is estimated at 195,000. Imme* 
diately to tho East lie the districts of Mandla and Balaghat in which the vernacular is a 
form of Bagheli, so that Seoni District is the extreme south-eastern limit of BundSlI. 
As will be seen from the few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son given below, the 
language is quite ordinary Bundeli. The only sign of Bagh§ll influence is the use of 
hd instead of khd as the sign of the accusative-dative. 

In the Rough List of Languages originally compiled for Seoni, the vernacular was 
wrongly shown as BaghSli, not Bundeli. 
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[No. II.] 

InOO'ARYAN family. Central GROUPr 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundSli. (Distbict, Sboni.) 

f( EnwT Tii i 'at-if-t aifl, 

31^ ^ iTwi afer-att ft# #ft wf-fi! i m 

gf# ai-ff annt hh ffe e# i Ieet »iff nl-Eit # *nft ^iteit 
W( fNiJ ffel-ft HE t-fl qElw-# ^ H# a^ f aif ^ 

Eimf-if HE# ffHT-Etzi-ft HE # E# I 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

KoI ad*mi-kg do lai*ka bald. tT-ini-se nanlif-ng 

A-certmn man-of two sons were. Them-in-frotn the-younger-by^ 

ap*ne dadda-se kahi, *are dadda, dhan-me-s§ jo more 

his-own father-to it-was-saidf * 0 father^ property-in-from which my 

blsa-bala-ko ho so mOro mo-ks de-de/ Tab u-ne u-k8 

share-dicided-of may-be that mine me-to give-away* Then him-by him-to' 

ap*no dban bSt dad. Babut dinl^ nabi bbayc-bate 

his-own fortune having-divided was-given. Many days not had-become 

ke nanbo lar“ka sab hTsa-bata-ko dban lai-ke dur 

that the-younger son all share-lot-of property talcing distant 

mulak-ko cbalo-gao aur bQ5 khoto kamo-ml sab'ro bfsa-batS-ko 

country-to went-away and there evil deeds-in all share-lot-of 

dban kho-dao. 

/ 

property wasted-away. 
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khatOlA BUNDELT of bundelkhand. 

Leaving the Central Provinces, we now return to Bundelkhand proper. The 
Bundoll spoken in the South-centre and West-centre of the Bundelkhand Agency, i.e. 
in the Bi jawar and Panna States, and in the Parganas of Bampur and Maharajnagar 
belonging to the State of Gharkhari, in the Ghhattarpur, Man, Deora, and Bajnagar 
Parganas of the Ghhattarpur State, and in the Jagirs of Lugasi, Garauli, Alipura, Bihat, 
and Bilahri, is locally called Khatola. It is practically the same as that spoken round 
Orchha in the western part of the Agency, as will be evident from the following folktale, 
for which I am indebted to B>ai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Gharkhari. The number of 
speakers of Kliatola is said to be 569,200. 

We may note the following local peculiarities, — nahiya, are not ; daihau, you will 
give; andyaiAai, he will go. Jo, this, has a nominative feminine yd. 


H K 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


BuNDfiLi (KhatOla). (State, Panna.) 

(Bai Sahib Kashi Pershad,) 

nwf twf Tift I Tmr ijBT-ft ^- 

I w Mi TT3ti-M sjnr-^ ^ i 

» 

gmi-t Mt TTMT IJMT-# #?n-TWt I TPn-^ TIMT- 

If ’wft # i MfiSM Mfrof ^ «niM TTM 

Mt TIM ^ I Ml «nq-^ Mlfi^ il MUM TTM-M ^IMK 

I TIMT-W Mfl MMfl ^ ^ M MM fspuff’ I MPM MlMl MM MSTTT 
M»raT-M M-M M%-Mf MT MM M4f laiT ^ M#l-M 

MTT ^ I MTMT-^ ift TIMT-M Ml Mfl Mfl Mfl-Ml fl 
MIT MlM-Mf MTMM-MT ^ MMT TTM-tS mW lMl() MMT-TT^ ^ M|l-if 
^ MSITT M% ift TlM-TlfM^ ^ ftMI TMft MIMMIMlfM^ I 

TTMT-M %^l-^ M 5T T I - tf MM MtT-M ^T ^-Mf MT-M? MMT M^ I 

M3TO MTH MMM MM TtMT-% mIm fl-MT ^ M^-M fMMIT Ml^ 
fMMTl I TIMT-^"' ^ MISTTI MMM %Ml MMMI MMl ^ 
MImI ift M4f-ff fMMIT MIM I TTMT-M ^ gM Ml ^ I MmI-^ 
MMIMl M MM MMT^ TIMT-^ MmI mIm I TIMT-W M^ H MM-^ 

%fl ^ MMifl I MTM TMMTM-M TM^ ^ TIMT-^" MM lT-l|^ mImT 
^^-mT M MdKI-W ^ MIT-M M^ I M3ITT MMM MMM MM %MM- 
MMMT Ml-MT M^lft MM-»f MMITMMl ^ MIMT-Mf MMTM^ M MR5TTT 
flM TT^-% I MTMI TIMT-lf fMM4f g#l Il-MIT ^ 

Mt3TTT MTl ^M-M M^ M^ I MTMT MMM^f MiMl Ml MIM TRl MT 
MM MMM MTM ^ ^ ^ ^ Ml fMMTM ^ MITM-^ I %JT 

MMMMMMIMM Mfil ^ MTMT M 8 TTT M8T-ifMM MT-lf % MMlMhCMT-Ml 
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^ qiSTTr ^ ^4f-^ nf^T 1 »wit «n«ft i 
5iT»ii flipfir-nt ^ i tm w ^Wt 

^pn ^ fwn K<t aufttf W3i-3f ^ i ^ #wt?t 
^ »iTSfi »r#t SIT <«p«Tt ^ ftrait ^ iwr ^ 

fspRT-lf w*f n«ft alh: ^-tf firat n 

* ^ wt f># urer mr i 

«gt TWt-^ ^ w 


vou'ix, FART I. 


8 N 2 
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Central Group- 


WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDfiLi (KhatOlA). (State, Panna.) 

(JRai Sahib Kashi Pershad.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek raja-kai ek betl hati. Raja puja>kg lanai 6k 

One king~to one daughter toaa. The-king uoorahip-of for one 

baba rakhe-liate. Anr baba-kl kahl bahut 

mendicant’prieat keeping-waa. And the-mendicant-of aaying much 

nianat'hatc. Raja-k1 b6ti bahut sundar hati. Jab husyar 

heeding-xoas. The-king-of daughter much beautiful was. When qf-age 

bhal, tab Raja-nai fi-ke byah-kau bichar kard. 

ahe-became, then the-king-by her marriage-of ^ conaideration waa-made. 

Beti-kl nunai-pai babd., jo raja puja-ke lanai 

The-daughter-qf beauty-on the-mendicantt whom the-king worahip-qf for 

rakhc-hate, muliat-bato. Baba<nai rilja-sai kahi kai, 

keeping-waa^ enamoured-waa. The-mendicant-by the-king-to it-waa-aaid that^ 

‘ i betl-ke lachhin achchhe nahiya aur jo i>kau ap*nai itai 

* thia daughter-of aigna good not-are and if thia-one youraelf near 

rahan daihau, tau raj chhut-jaihai. So ap-kaS 

to-remain you-wUl-alloWt then the-kingdom will-be-loat. Therefore you-to 

chaliiye kai i-kau ap‘nai raj-sai nikar-dco.* Raja-naT 

it-ia-proper that thia-one your-own kingdom-from you-turn-out* The-king-by 

kahl, ‘ achchhi,’ aur pSchhi kai, - ‘ kaisai 

it-waa-aaidi ‘ good {word),* and it-waa-inquired that, ‘ how 

nikurai ? ’ Baba bolo, ‘ ck kathara ban*wa-kai 

may-we-turn(-her)-out ? * The-mendicant apoke, ‘ one wooden-cheat got-made-having 

u-maT khaibe-kha dliar-deo, aur beti-kau u-maT baithar-d6o, aur 

that-in eating-for put, and daughter it-in to-aet-came, and 

nadi-mai baha-deo.’ Baba-nai itai tau raja-sai 

rtver-in to-Jloat-away-allow* The-mendicant-by here on-the-one-hand king-to 

ja kahi, aur mSi nadi-ke nichai do char kos-kc 

thia was-aaid, and on-the-other-hand rwer-of downwards two four kba-qf 

phas*le-pai jo chela rahat-hate unai isarau lagA-rakho kai, 
distance-on what diaciplea living-were to-them hint was-arranged that. 
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* nadl^mai jo kaunail kathara kare tau ruk-rakhiau, aur bina 

‘ river-in if any wooden-chest pass then 8 top{-it)i and toithoul 

hamarg a3 na khuliau.* 

my coming not open{-it).* 

Raja-naT hetl-kail kathara-mai band kar-kai, aur 

The-hing-hy daughter wooden-chest-in shut-up made-having^ and 

khaibe-kha dhar-kai, nadl-inai balia-dao. Ka^bara 

eating-for put-having^ river-in to-Jlow-atoay-it-was-given, The-wooden-chest 

bahat-bahat ek-du8“r6 raja*ke gau bd-kar jo 

floating -floating another Jemg^of village been-having (i.e. through) which 
nadl-ko kinarai thori diir-pai hato nik*ro. Raja-nai jo 

river-qf side little distance-at was ccmte-out. The-kvng-hy when 


kathara 

wooden-chest 


rok-rakhiau, 

stop{-it)i 


bina 

vAthout 


coming 


-nai 


The-kvng-hy 


30 

which 

jo 

when 


kathara 


bahat d5kh6 


ma 2 r*wa-lao 


kholo 


tau 

then 

ko 

who 


wooden-chest floating was-seen it-was-sent-for and when it-was-opened then 
u-mai-sai betl nikar-ai. Raja-nai puchhl, * turn ko 

that-inrfrom the-daughter came-out. The-king-hy it-was-askedy ‘ you who 
hau ? ’ Beti-nai batayo kai, ‘ ham phalanai raja-ki 

are ? * The-daughter-by it-was-explained thaty ‘ I such-and-such king-qf 
betl iy.’ ' Raja-naT kahi kai, ‘ jaisi un-ki bcti taisi 

daughter am* The-king-by it-was-said thaty ‘ as 0 his daughter so 

hauiari. Jao ran'was-mai raho,’ aur raja-nai ek ghur-mOa 

mine. Go seraglio-in live* and the-king-by one horse-faced 

li^ar inaga-kaT u kathara-mai band kar-kai 

monkey having-sent-for that wooden-chest-in shut-up made-having 

clihura-dao. Kathara bahat-bahat jab chclan-kc 

was-let-loose^-into-the-river). The-wooden-chest floating-floating when disciples-of 

aigar ho-kar karO, tau un-naT pakar-lao, aur baba-kha 

near become-having pa,ssedy then them-hy il-was-caughty and the-mendicant-to 


aigar 


khabar 


kathara 


rok-rakho-hai.* 


information was-given thaty * the-wooden-chest stopped-been-has* 


Baba 

The-mendica n t 


Raja-saT kaunaii 
the-king-from some 

aur kathara 

and the-wooden-box 


mis-sai 


Baba 

The-mendicant 
bhajan gao 


suniau. 

listen* 


some pretence-from leave 

lara dharO dekh-kai 

len-box put seen-having 

chglan-saT bolo kai, 

the-disciples-to spoke thaty 

aur jo koi terai wa < 
and if anybody call or c 

Ghi^a khub bhajan j 
The-disciples well hymns U 


chhuti lai-kar chclan-kaT gao 

leave taken-having disciples-to went 

ekh-kai bahut khusi bhao. 

n-having much pleased became. 

kai, ‘ aj rat-bhar kliub 

thaty * to-day the-wholc-night well 

wa chillai tau kau-ki 

or cry-out then anybody-of{-words) 

ajan gaun baba 

mns to-sing began and the-mendicant 
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kaihara utha-kaT 5k ghar-mai lai-gaO aur ghar-k5 

the-wooden-cheat lifted up>hamtig one roomrinto took-uucay and rooni-of 

kibarc khub band kar-kai ju kaihara kholo tau 

shutters well shut made-haeing when the-wooden-chest was-opened then 

u-mai-saT badar nikar-^, (baba janat-to kai, 

that-in-frovn a-monkey canie^outt {the-mendicant thinking-was that^ 

‘ bcti liuliai,’) aur baba-khS chfthan lago. Itat-bbar 

‘ the-daughter will’bet) and the-niendicant to~rend began. The^whole-night 
chTtho aur baba khub cliillat raho, akelai kau-uai 

he-was-rent and the-mendicant much screaming remained^ but anybody-by 

na sunl. Jab Sdh'yarl bhal aur baba barl 

not he~wasdistened‘to. When morning became and the-mendicant a-long 

dcr-lad nS. nik^ro, tab chelan-nai ju kibare tar5 

thne-for not came-outt then the-disciples-by as the-shutters were-opened 

tau ek bar^ b^ar nikar-kai bhagg-gdo, aur baba 

then one large monkey come-outdiaeing rapraway^ and the-mendicant 

5k kaunai*mai uiaro daro mild. 

a corner-in dead thrown-down was-found. 

/ 

kahAwat. 

SAYING. 

Jo ja*kau jaisl karai so taiso phala pm ; 

Who whom-to as he-does he such fruit obtains ; 

Sundara baitlil raja-ghara babai bldara kbai. 

The-beautiful-one sat {in-)a-king^s-house the-mendicant-indeed a-monkey eats.. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

THE PRINCESS AND THE CHEST. 

Once upon a time there was a king who had one daughter. His family chaplain 
was a mendicant devotee who had great influence over him. The princess was very 
beautiful, and when she came to years of discretion her father began to think about 
getting her married. But the wicked chaplain himself became enamoured of her 
loveliness, and so, in order to keep her for himself, he persuaded the king that her birth 
marks were unlucky, and that the only way to save his kingdom from ruin, was to turn 
her out of it. The king was quite taken in by his evil counsel, and asked how ho was 
to get rid of her. ‘ Shut her up,* said the devotee, ‘ in a wooden chest with some food,, 
and set her floating off down the river.* Now he had some disciples living some five 
or six miles down the stream, and he sent word to them to look out for any wooden 
chest they might see floa.ting on the river, and to bring it ashore, but not to open it 
till he came. 
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So the king shut the princess up in a wooden chest with some food, and sent her 
floating away. It chanced to float by the capital of another king which was also on 
the river bank. This king saw the chest and had it brought ashore and opened. What 
was his surprise to see a beautiful young princess come out of it. He asked her who she 
was, and she explained to him her sad fate, and that she was the daughter of such-and- 
such a king. * Never mind, my dear,* said the other king. * As you were his daughter, 
now you have become mine. You must live in my palace with the other women of my 
family.* He then got hold of a horse-faced monkey, shut it up in the chest, and sent 
it floating away down the river. By and bye it passed the place where the mcndicant*8 
disciples were watohing, and they saw it and brought it ashore, and sent word to him 
that it had been successfully stopped. So he took leave from the king on some pretext or 
other, and hastened to his disciples. He was filled with joy when ho saw the chest, and 
said to his disciples, ‘ now, you must sing hymns throughout the whole night, and if you 
hear any screams or calls for help, you must not pay any attention.’ So they began to 
sing hymns at the tops of their voices, and the mendicant took up the chest and carried 
it into a room, where he shut the doors and windows tight, and hastened to open his box. 
He, of course, expected to find the princess inside, but instead there came out a monkey 
wlio at once savagely attacked him and began to tear him to pieces. The mendicant 
screamed out loudly for help, but the disciples remembered his instructions, and no 
one paid any heed to him. In the morning,' as there was no sign of their preceptor, 
the disciples at length broke open the door of the room. As they did so, a huge 
monkey rushed out, and, thrown in a corner, they found the mangled corpse of the 
mendicant. 

So the Saying runs — 

As a man deals w'ith others, so will he reap himself ; 

The fair one sat in a king’s house, but the monkey ate the chaplain. 


’ ^dh*jidri it so trarslated, aod this mtsaning ia required; but the word usually meana 'darknesa.* 
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KHAJOLA bundelt of damoh. 

Id the Central Provinces District of Damoh, the vernacular is a form of Bundell 
closely agreeing with the Elhatola spoken immediately to its north in the State of 
Panna. This will be evident from the following .short extract from the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. 


[ No. 13.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY, Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI 

BuNDfiLl (KhatOlA). (Distbict, Damoh.) 

«iftt ft I 

H ^ ^ Htrt ffHT ftH Ht 1 '31- 

^ I ff’t # 'pft 31^311 3raft hh 

^ g3t3r-if 3ff ^ hh 3?T-'5Tfr i 

3Pt 3J-W 3Rft 3ST-«Tft ?lfra 3ft ^ ^ Hft3 

▼t-»rft II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi man*khe-ke do lar*ka hat§. D-mi-se Iuh*r6-n6 

[d~certain man-qf two sons were. Thevn-in-frovn the-younger~by^ 

ap“ne dadda-se kai kai, * c dadda, dhan-mS-se jo moro 

his‘Own father-to it-was-said that, ‘ O fathefy prqperty-in-from which my 
hisa hoy so mo-khS bit dawai.’ Tab u-ni u-klii ap*n6 

share may “he that rne-to dividing^ give* Then hvm,“hy hi/m^to his“Own 

dhan bat-dawo. Bhaut din naf bhaye kai luli'ro 

fortune having“dwided“was“given. Many days not became that the-younger 

lar*k4 sab‘r6 dhan samet-kg dur mu]ak<mi kar-gayau aur 

son all property , having-collected distant counlry-into went-out and * 

utai badmasi-mi ap'no dhan barha-daro. Jab u-nS sab*r6 

there bad-conduct-in his-own fortune wasted-away. When him-by all 

dhan barha-dard, tab utai kai paro, aur u ganb ho-gao 

property had-been-spenty then there fa/mine felly and he poor became. 
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LODHANTI OR RATHORA BUNDClT OF HAMIRPUR AND JALAUN. 

The north-western portion of the district of Hainirpur and the neighbouring country 
of Pargana Urai in Jalaun, across the river Betwa, have a population consisting largely 
of the Lodhs, caste. The tract is accordingly known as Lodhant. The most important 
fiscal division in it is Pargana Bath of Hamirpur, and the form of Bundgl! here spoken is 
known as Lodh&ntl or BAthorft. In the heart of the Hamirpur district there are portions 
of the native states of the Bundelkhand Agency, viz. Pargana Bawan Ghaurasi of the 
Gharkhari State, the Sarila State, and the Jigni Jagir. Here also the language is 
BSthor^. 

We thus get the following figures for the number of people speaking Lodhanti or 
B&^hdrU. They are not the same as those originally published in the Bough Lists of 
languages of these districts. 


Jalaan ............. 8,000 

Hamirpur ............. 98,000 

Bundelkhand Agency ........... 39,500 


/ Total . 146,500 

The Lodhantl dialect is nearly pure Bundell. It has all the peculiarities of the 
Buiideli of Orchha described above, such as kau or Ma, the sign of the accusative-dative ; 
«««, the sign of the instrumental-ablative ; and ka?, the sign of the conjunctive parti- 
ciple. The vocabulary is peculiar. The following words occurring in the specimen 
(a folktale provided by Bai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Gharkhari) and elsewhere are worth 
taking as examples ; — 

a false accusation, a calumny. In ordinary Hinddstani this is considered 
a woman’s word. 

upadrait a quarrel. Gf. Hindost&ni upadrav, a calamity. 
baiyat\ a woman, a wife. 

ehundiUt a box for holding lime, Hindostftnl chunaufi. 
khdlaif below. 

baifaut to imprison ; btraut to be imprisoned. Gf. Hinddstani b^fdt a bolt. 

niberant to decide, discriminate. Gf. Hinddst&nl nibef*ndt to divide. 

khmodhand (= khdwand)^ a husband. 

sudnaut gold. 

ludhaUf iron. 

ukSlait but. 

Generally speaking the pronunciation of Lodh&nti is more broad than elsewhere 
in Hamirpur. The sound of om is often preferred to that of 6. Thus, wo have kau 
instead of ko to mean * of *, and nwutl instead of mbtu a pearl. * Hy * is sometimes even 
mudrauy of. sudnaut ludhau above. Strong adjectives, also, such as barau, great, end in 
au instead of d. Similarly, we have ap’nai fer ap^ne, and b^dfd, a son, for befd. Most 
strong noims end in 6 or au^ but some, especially nouns of relationship like bydid^ end in 
d. The oblique form of such nouns in d also ends in d. Thus, accusative Uu^kd^kha, a 
boy. So 8t$pSt ghwrd-kau pzdatohdt the saddle of the white horse. 

tol. tx, part I. 3 o 
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Nouns are declined as usual. As in many other dialects there are instances of 
locatives or instrumentals ending in e. Thus, ghare, in a house ; bhukhS» in or by hunger. 
■Jauai, persons, is a nominative plural. 

Among the pronouns we may note bau, he ; 6d, she ; oblique b9 for both genders. 
Jau is * this.* VS is * him,* and ttna-f, * them also.* * Anyone * is kou, obi. kdu. Ap or 
apun is * Tour Honour.* 

In the case of verbs, again note the use of the feminine, agreeing with bat under- 
stood in forms like bichari, it- was considered ; kaht, it was said ; pHoAki, it was asked. 
Other forms worth noting are an, having come ; khabd, having caused to eat; khdat, the 
act of eating, a feminine verbal noun as in Ban&phari ; and pahinai for pahinl, worn, a 
feminine in ai, again as in Sanaphail. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group,. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundSlI (LodhIntI OB RAthObA). (District, Hamibpub.) 

(jBoi Sahib Kashi, JPershad.) 

t% i '?it '<m: flpf i 

naiT-W Rwiff # ^^-If ^WIT ^ ^TT 

^ ftr ^ anji Tin-^ * Rnn^ ^ arat 

wff 11^ I aT-tf4f »iT I 

W*f 'IT Tt « 

TtlW'ItTT-'llt TT anjT * ^t«T 'T'la <gi(a*H- Tf 

arft agrr Tm ^nn-Tft-% i Tiff ftf insi Trax-^T i 

WT-lf # t¥ I Rrt Tra afrt ^rf'ff ar Tm% i »miT-5f Tiff 
f% aff tto i ^ fr€t antf ^ftreT-^f-if gar 

^-Trrft I TT ^rtf ^ni i ^ arftrat i 

Tiff ftf ^f^-lf ^ 1 ^ Tf^ frff fTTT Tm 

wl€f Tjf»#f tt Tm% ft Tirff agRrar-W xirt i^ft Tftf- 

% ft i-'sf ftn4f Tirr-tr frr ^ fl-am i ai4f ffft-^ 

^IT TTT-lf Tm Tmift fk TiT ^TT-T^ ^ fTiT % ft-T$ II 

TITiT-5f ft Tftff Tift Tf TIT Tm-lf ftft fti aT TTf 

Tm-f TITT ^ TTO-^ ^ft TiTT-Xrft-% ft Tit-Tf 

ftm % II 

TiTiT TirSf Tmrm-fT Tnm-Tf ^TmTim^ »mt w Tiiiy- 
TixT-^ TTiT gnrft tt ^ frr grx Tffrr Taaf i tits*t»t-^ ^ 
ftf W aft Tirim Tt ft Tim i Tirr-f toti titit-^ arg^-ff 

VOL. IX, FART I. 8 O 2 
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f^rr^ ^-i-W «rr ^ I «nr 

'^^rram-IT i fm ^mpinT-^ 

ftf TiT ^ ^cnpiTR ^ % I ^-W ^ ftf ^-xrcir^ ^ if 

^rpf iTnjf-^ iTm m ^irfT i Tnrr-^ ^irfT wr nrci ^ 

^ I ^-if ^Hif ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I fipf % I xmM f% ^ % I ^-if 

^irm ^ f^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

M*IT 1%Ct Ml*i-if I ^THI n?*i % f% 

©Sv ♦ 

*5TO-lf ^ mfs T^nwRT-lf f^-W i 

# ^ % I ^if»^ irr^lf ^ «rft r rm mj ^-ir 

^ ^-% ^ "nr^rm-if ^ 

wgf ^ ^ ^ n 
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[No. 14.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTBEN HINDI. 

BundEli (LodhAntI or RathorA). (District, Hamirpur.) 

(JUai Sahib Kashi Fershad,) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ' kou sahtikar rahai. Wa char janai ghar«mai hatg. 

A certain merchant was. And four persons house-in were. 

Sahflkar, wa sahukarin, wa sahukar-ka bahh 

The~mer chant i and the-merohant* s-io^fCt and the^erchanfs danghter^indcm 

wa byata. Jaun gaw-mai sabukar 'rahat-to, ba ^w-k6 

and son. What village-in the-merchant livmg-wast that village-of 

raja-nai bicharl kai, * sahukar-sai hajar do hajar 

the-king-hy it-wcbs-thought that^ * the-merchant-from thousand two thousand 

rupaiya ka/unaU anua upadrai-sai lai lad ohahiyd.* 

i'upees some pretended quarreUby havvng-tahen to-take is-proper* 

Eat'kaT r&ja u-kd ghar-kl pachhit &n lagd ki, 

Night-at the-king his house-of rear having-come stayed thatt 

* sahukar-ki bahu wa byata rat-kai jo nikar^hai, 

* the-merchant-qf daughtei'-in-law and son night-by {f they-unll-come-out, 

tau dhi-mai u-khi dSp laihaft.* Akdlal sahukar'kd ghar-malHsat 

then this-in him-to fine I-wilUtake* But the-merchanffs house-infrom 

koii na gad ad, anr jahi-tahit par-rahd. 

anyone not went came^ and where-there they-lay-down. 

Sahdkar-ki bahd wd byata jd bhitar pard-td, 

The-merchant-of daughter-in-law and son who inside lying-down-were, 

bahCL-nai ap*nai swdmiya-sai kahl ki, * add, bahut rat 

the-daughter-in-law-by her-own husband-to it-was-said thatt * sleept much night 

jat-rahi-hai.* tT-nai kahi ki, ‘ pan laga-ddo, kha>kai 

going-been-has.* Him-by it-was-said thatt * betel prepsrret eaten-hfiving 

sd-rahai. Bigar pan khaai mdri i[khi na lag*hai.' 

let-ns-go-to-sleep. Without betel eating my eye not will-close.' 

Balyar-nal kahi ki, *chunatu-mai chuna nahi ay.’ Ban 

The-woman^by ii-w<M-sand that, * the-limebox-in lime not is* Se 

bdld, ’ khalai dukar-ki th4lliya-mai-sai chdna lai-ad.’ Ba khalai ai. 

epokOt ' below old-man-qf bag-infrom lime bring.* She below came. 
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Ute-? oliuna na milo. 86 ja-kai ft-nai swainiya<8aT 

There-even Ihne not loaa-got. Therefore gone^having hereby the-huaband-to' 
kahi ki, * 6-1 thailiya-mai chuna nahiyay.* Bau b6l6 ki, 
it-ioassaid thatf * that-even bag-in lime is-not.* He spoke thatr 
* bigar pan mbri ikhi na lag*hai, s6 ap*nl nathuniya-maT 

* mthout betel my eye not will-closet therefore ymir-own nosering-in 

jo nau lakh-kau mautl pahinai-hni, so i-khS diy4-kl j6t-sai 

what nine lakhs-of pearl worn-is, that this-for lamp-of fame-in 

jara-deo, ki cbuna h6-jay.’ tT-nai mautl-kau chuna banu-kai 

burn, that lime may-become* Her-by pearl-of lime made-hacing^ 

pan laga6, aui* ue khaba-dao, aur phir be s6-rahe. 

betel was-prepared, and to-him to-eat-was-givent and again they went-to-sleep. 

Baja-nai, j6 pachliltai lago-liate, sab suuau, aur inan-maT 

The-king-byt who in-the-rear stayed- hadt all was-heard, and mind-in 

b6l6 ki, ‘ jab ek biri pan-ke lanai nau lakli-kau mauti 

he-spoke that, ‘when one roll {of) betel-of for-the-sake nine lakhs-of pearl 
jara-da6-liai, tau ja-ke dhan-kau kaun mit hai ? * 

bwrnt-been-has, then this{-person)-of wealth-of what limit is ? * 

Raja ap*nai inah“lau-kaG awat-rahe, aur jab sakarau bhao, 

The-king his-own palace-to coming-was, and when morning became, 

tab sahukar-kad jiakar bulao, wa pSchhi ki, ‘turn 

then the-merchant hacing-seized was-summoned, and it-was-asked that, ‘ ymt 

bare ki ham bare ? ’ Sahukar-nai kahi ki, ‘ mai nahi 

great or we{I) great?* The-merchant-by it-was-said that, ‘I not 

janat kai k6 barau ay. Ap-i janai.’ Baja-nal 

knowing that who great is. Your- Honour-alone knows.* The-king-by 

sahukar-kau hawalat-mai bair dao, aur phir raja-nai 

the-merchant-to jail-in imprisoning was-gwen, and again the-king-by 

sahukarin wa u-ke lar“ka-kau bulao wa 

the-merchant* s-wife and his son-to it-was-summoned and it-was-asked 

kai, ‘ham bare hai kai turn?’ ITna-i-nai nibSrau na 

that, ‘ we (J) great are or you ? * Them-also-by distinguishing not 

kar6. Tab uua-I-kafl hawalftt-mai ])ir£l-da6. Phir 

was-made. Then them-also-to jail-in it-was-imprisoned. Again 

sdhukar-kl bahu-kad bula-kai puchhi ki, * ham 

the-merohant-of da/ughter-in-law stmmoned-having it-was-asked that, *we{I} 

bare ki sahukar bayau hai?* tT-nai kahi ki, ‘ gari-par*war, 

great or the-merchant great is?* Her-by it-was-said that, * poor-cherishert 

j6 mai j&n m4ph-kar p4f$, tau kahaCl.’ Rftja-nai kahi 

if 1 life pardon-making get, then I-may-say.* The-king-by it-was-said! 
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ki, 

‘t-Ori 

jan maph 

haip 

kahu.’ 

tT-nai 

kahl 

kai. 

* na-tau 

that, 

'thy 

life pardon 

ia^ 

aay.* 

JSer-by it-waa-aaid 

that. 

• neither 

apun 

bars 5y, 

na 

mdi|tu 

sasur 

barau 

fty- 

Din 

Your-Honour 

great ia. 

nor 

my 

fathei'-in-lOfW 

great 

ia. 

The-day 

barau 

hai.’ 

Baja-nai 

p§ohhi 

ki, ‘ kaisai 

din 

barau 

hai?* 

great 

ia.** 

The-king-by 

it-waa-aaked 

that, * how 

the-day 

great 

iaf* 

0-nai 

kahi, ‘ dSkhau, 

kal 

mOre sasur-kau 

din 

barau 


Uer-hy it’Weis-aaid, * behold, yealet'day my father-mdavo'of the-day great 
hato, ki more khuwahand-nai nau lakh*kau chuna §k bin pan-mai 
waa, that my huaband~hy nine lakha-qf lime one roll {of) betehm 
kha-laO. Aur aj apun*kau din ba^au hai, ki 

Aioaa-eaten. And today Yom'~Honour~cf the~day great ia, that 

apun-ke bukam>saT more sas, saaur, wa khuwahand 

Your~Honour‘of the-order-by my mother^inrlaw, father^in-laua, and huaband 

bhukhg hawalat*mai bire-bai. So din ba^u hai. Kou 

inrhunger jail-in impriaoned-are. Therefore the-day great ia. Anyone 

kau-sai ba|au nahl ay.* Baja ja sun-kai khusl bhag, 

anyone-than great not ia* The-king thia heard-haoing pleaaed became, 

aur u-ke sas, sasur, wa khuwahand-kaQ hawalat-sai 

and her mother-in-law, father-in-law, and huaband-to jattfrom 

chhor-dao, wa u-kha ii>kd gharg patliVa-dao. 

it-waa-releaaed, and her-to her in-home it-waa-aent. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a merchant, whose family consisted of four persons, 
liimself, his wife, his son’s wife, and his son. Now the king of the town in which the 
merchant dwelt thought to himself, * I must get up some fictitious quarrel with this 
merchant, and get one or two thousand rupees out of him.* So one night he went and 
hid himself in the rear of the merchant’s house, expecting to catch his son and daughter* 
in-law going out, and to be able to get a fine out of him on that account. But no one 
came in or went out. The good folks went quietly to bed. 

After a time, the daughter-in-law said to her husband, the merchant’s son, * it’s 
getting very late, why don’t you go to sleep ? ’ Said he, * first prepare a roll of betel for 
me,^ and after I have had a chew we can go to sleep. I’ll never close my eyes unless 
I first have a chew of betel.’ She answered, * there is no lime in the lime-box.’ Then 
said he, * go downstairs, and get some lime from the Old Man’s (his father’s) bag.’ She 
did so, but neither was there any lime there. So she came back and told her husband. 
Baid he, * if I don’t get some betel, I won’t close my eyes. There’s a pearl worth nine 
lakhs of rupees in your nose-ring. Make some lime by burning it in the lamp-fiame.* 

‘ A roll of betel ie prepared with betel leaf, anoasnt, and ^ioee, of which the most important is lime. 
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So she made some lime out of the pearl, and prepared some betel, which he chewed, and 
the two went off to sleep. 

Now the king, who had been hiding in the rear of the house, heard all this, and he 
said to himself, * they Ve burnt a nine- lakh pearl for the sake of one roll of betel. This 
man’s wealth must be limitless.* 

So he went home to his palace, and as soon as morning came he had the merchant 
arrested and brought before him. As soon as he ap2)esred, the king asked him, ‘ who is 
the greater, you or I P * The merchant replied^ ‘ I do not know. Your Majesty alone 
knows.* Then the king put him in jail, and sent for the merchant’s wife and sou. 

‘ Who,* asked he, * is greater, I or you ? * They also were unable to reply, so he put 
them, too, in jail, and sent for the merchant’s daughter-in-law, and asked her, * who is 
the greater, I or the merchant ? * She replied, * Oherisher of the Poor, if you will promise 
me my life I will tell.* Said the king, ‘ you have the promise of your life, tell.* Said 
she, * neither is Tour Majesty great, nor is my father-in-law. It is the day which is 
great.* The king asked her what she meant. Said she, ‘ behold, yesterday my father-in- 
law’s day was great, so that my husband was able to eat nine lakhs worth of lime in a 
single betel roll; but to-day Your Majesty’s day is great, for by Your Majesty’s order my 
father-in-law, my mother-in-law, and my husband have been cast into jail, and are now 
lying there in hunger. Therefore, it is the day which is great. No one person is greater 
than anyone else.* When the king heard this reply he was much pleased, and released 
her father-in-law, her mother-in-law, and her husband from jail, and sent her home to 
her house. 
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pawarT bundelT of datia and the neighbourhood. 

Pawari is the name for the variety of Bundeli which is spoken in those parts of the 
Gwalior and Bundelkkand Agencies of Central India, in which the Paramara or PS war 
Bajpiits are one of the principal clans. In the Bu'ndelkliand Agency it is spoken in the 
tract lying to the west of the Jhansi District, which includes the State of Datia, and 
the Alainpur Pargana of the State of Indore. In Gwalior it is spoken in the tract 
adjoining Datia, i.e. in the east of the Gird Gwalior, and in the Bhander Districts of 
that State. 

The number of its speakers is reported as follows : — 


Uniidclkhund Agency 203,500 

Gwalior ••••••••••• •• 150,000 


Total . 353,500 

Pawari hardly diifers at all from ordinary Bundeli. It has a few local pecu- 
liarities, most of which it sliarcs with the Lodhantl just described. This will be evident 
•from the following folktale, which, like so many of these Bundeli specimens, has been 
prepared by llai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Charkhari. W e may note the following words 
which do not occur in ordinary dictionaries : — 

hai-pt(f‘la, lamentation, 
liraiya, a fox. 

kol-kadaiya, carrying on the shoulders. 
atkd, a swing-shelf. 

Wo see very strongly in force the Bundeli tendency to omit a medial h and to 
contract. Thus, we have kai for kahiy having said ; raUgau, I shall remain ; ran, 
remained; similarly rahat-to, he was remaining, becomes rato. Other verbal forms 
worth noting arc la^hai, he will reach, and lakhat-ratd, he was remaining gazing. The 
following causal verbs occur in the specimen, kudn, to cause to say ; dikhdban (neuter in 
sense, really a potential passive), to be visible ; dibdn, to cause to give. 
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JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WBSTEKN HINDI. , 

BundSlI (PawArI). (State, Datia.) 

.(JRai Sahib Kashi ^ershad,) 

HIURRT 'CTf ftPITT THt I URT JINrI 

HTsp«tiT-% wr I ftr * iretnf4f 

rra 3rat-T% rhi Sf ^Nr eIht ^ i *Nit If 3i«t 
♦ • 

frar-tf <riff rit ^ I 

?rant-lf TRr4} i ^ ^-fNt »ito ^itaj rt 

«pir ft RfB-at f^>n%4f naRH i # 

^ aprm RaR-# are am i nare Haire-lr-at as?-af airearere 

^ -Ml ■ ^ ^ ^ ^— - ^ ■— ^ __ 

^niT wtm TO ^^crar ^ i ^tot ^ 

^ am am HT ^-afr arre-^ mai^ ari aat i aiare at^ 
^ atm-aft mat^ ait aat i a^ fi5at%4f aar aarta 
^aia-aat i atreare:-^ anft fti If-W aa aia arat ^ 

am ai^at ^ i 

^ am-faaaiT aiaa a^ aat i tta4f am aar faat 

^ ^ 'tar Tm-Pfam al^ aria-ana-% i ai;^ aa are arfa 
^aiat I t^ar alat far If alar ^ ftar r aaS^ If ^ 
aharretaf ar a-aa aa-t-^-aa-t aarr aia^ i ^ ^ 
afa4f af ar fa aa-^ trex araa-% at aalf ar^ irm afa %a i 
aiare afa-tf ar arat ^ f^ftar-^ faar-aat i fa^-a m-tf 
i Taiaa ^ ^ arff fa at aat arr-ta ar-lf ^far afa-%a ^ 
ar-lf araaa-aft ttt ar-ta ^ alf aia am-ta far aiaa ^- 
anW I rfa at% tf ttt ^ jJtt-t i aTa ar aa% i aiaa ai^ 

I ^ftar at# fa faar-« man alif ¥ i ^ araa 'jbSF i 
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I »(ni I ^ lire 11^ fipn- 

«iNire^ ^ ^ ^-If TO 

-^irSt ^ ftpc TOi: '9^ »ret u 
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[No. 16.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WBSTBEN HINDI. 

Bund£l1 (PawArI). 

Sahib Kashi JPershad.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


(State, Datia.) 


Bk sahukar ek talaw-kg kinarai raid. £k 

One merchant otie tank~qf on-hanh licing-icas. One 

kangal sahukar-kc itai mSg*b5-kaii ao. Sahukar 

poor’man the^merchant-af near hegging^fm' came. The-merchant 


*v)ho 


talaW'inaT 

the^tank’in 


sab rat tha^*rahai bae 

all night standing^may^remain to-him 


dew.* 


Kaugal 
may-gwe* The^poor-man 

sahukar-sai tin 

ihe^erchant-from three 

kar lai. 

■having-made waa-taken. 


mai 

•I 


thard 

atanding-up 


bold, 
aaidt 

her kuwa>kaT 

timea cauaed-to-aay-having 


din ek 
day one 
bold ki, 
aaid that, 
mai bis rupaiya 
I twenty rupees 

raaQgau,* aur 

toUl-remain,* and 

rupaiyan ki pakki 
rupees qf assurance 


jay-kai 

gone-hanin 

dikhabai, 

is-visible, 

Sd 

Therefore 


thard 

standing-up 


akdlai 
* but 

bad 

to-it 


ek 

one 


diya 

light 


Aur 
And 

bbad. 

became. 

dur 
distant 


kadgal talaw-niai rat-kd samaiyS 

the-poor-man the-tank-in night-qf at-time 

Aur hun>bicha bad kdu 

And there to-him anyone 


na 

not 


ap*n! 

his-own 


^W'kd 

village-of 

lakhai 

looMng-at 


najar-sai 
gaze-with 

talaw-mai-sai karh-kai sabukar-ke 

tank-in-from come-out-having the-merchant-qf 
sahukar-^i bdld ki, * rupaiya ddur.* 


dibale-mai uj*rat 
temple-in shining 

ratd. 


the-merchant-to said that. 

* rupees 

give.* 

bata, 

rat bhar td-kavl 

kau-kau 

as*ravi 

tell. 

night whole thee-to 

anyone-of 

help 

bdld, 

*mdd kau-kau as'rau nai 

rad. 

said. 

* tosne anyone-of 

help not 

was. 

uj'rat 

dikhat-rad.’ 

Sahukar-nai 


dhika 
near 
Sahukar 
The-merchant 
tau nai 
verity not 

AkdlaT 
But 
kahi 


dikliabai. 

ia-viaible. 

SakaraT 

At-dawn 

aur 


shining 

rat 


being-visible-icaa,* The-rich-man-by 
diya-sai tapd,* aur 


gao 

(he-)went and 
bdld, * ja tau 
said, * this indeed 

Kangal 

was* The-poor-mam 
dibald-mai ek diya 
the-temple-im a 

ki, * tai-nai 


it-was-said that, ‘ thee-by 

bad kaohhd na dad. 
night lamp-from warming-toas-done,* and to-him anything net was-given. 


sab 

all 
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Bau hai'pig'la karat chald-gao. Gail-mai ba6 ek liraiya 

He lamentation making departed, The-road^in to-him a fox 

mild, aur pSchhl ki, * hai-pTg*la kaisau karat-jat-hai ? * 

eoas-mett and iUvaae-aaked that^ * lamentation uohy makit^^going^thothart f * 

Ba-nai y sab hal kahi sunad. Liraiya bold ki, 

Him*by all affair haemg^told xae’Oaueed'-Uhhe-heard, Tkefox «au2 ‘ thatf 

* mai rupaiya tdd diba ddhad. Akdlai t4i mod 

* I rupees to^thee haoing^caused-to^ioe loUl’gioe. But thou me 

kdl-kadai^ dbar lai-chal, aur ita-l-kaa*ita>i utar 

<onrahotUders haoing-placed take-awayt and here-eoen-qf-here^eoen haxing-deposited 

jaiyd; aur paili giw«mai kai a ki, “ban-kau raja 

go ; and first the-oUlage-in hdoing^aaid come thatt ** thefore»t~qf the^king 

aut*hai, so ap*nai ap^uai kutta badh-lew.*’ * Kangal 

eoming-is, therefore your-oujn your-oson dogs tie-up.** * The-poor-man 

gaW'xnaT kai ad aur ITraiya-kafi liwa>gad. LTraiya-nai 

ihe-oUlage-in haoing-said came and thefox took-away. Thefox-hy 

ja-kai pacbait jdri aur kahi ki, 

gone-having anr<k8sembly-of-arbitrators was-brought-together and it-was-aaid that, 

* do khamtn gar-ddw ; ja-sai s¥ka b^h-ddw ; aur ja-mai 

*tu)o polea bury; theae-from a-amnying-frame tie; and thia-in 

ohaw*ran-kl haB4i dliar*ddw ; aur tarai ag bar-ddw ki chawar 

riee-qf cooking-pot place ; and below fire alight-aet that the-rixe 

chur-jawai.* Pafich bole kai, * hand! dur t<^ngi*liai ; 

may-be-cooked* The-arbitratora said thaty * cooking-pot diatant hung-ia ; 

IS 

Sch na lag^hai ; chawar kaisai chur*hai ? ’ Liraiya bdld ki, 

heat not wUl-reach; rice how voill-be-cookedf* The-fox aaid that^ 

* diya-sai tapat kaisai hai ? Aisai chawar chur*hai.* 

* lamp from warm-making how iaT So the-rice wUl-be-cooked.* 

Fahch kachhu na bdld. Liraiya bdld ki, * na diya-sai 

The-arbitratora anything not aaid, The-fox aaid that, * not lamp-from 

kangal-nai tapd-hai, na chawar chur*hai. Bad 

the-poor-manrby toa/rming-been-done-hcw, not rice wMl-be-cooked, To-him 

rupaiya gin-dew.* Aur sahukar-sai bad rupaiya 

the-rupeea count-and-gioe* *And the-merchant-from to-him rupeea 

gina-dad. Kahgal-nai rupaiya lai-kai 

were-cauaed-to-be-oounted-ooer-and-given. The-poor-man-by the-rupeea token-having 

liraiya-kaH kdl-kadaiya dhard aur ban-mai bad utar-ad, 

the-fox on-hia-ahouldera waa-placed and the-foreat-in him he-depoaited, 

aur phir ap*nai ghard gad. 

<and again his-own in-the-houae {he-)went. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain merchant used to dwell on the banks of a tank. One day a poor man 
came to him to beg. The merchant said, ‘ I will give twenty rupees to whoever will 
stand in the tank all night.* The poor man said he would do so, and made the merchant 
promise to keep his words by a threefold promise. At night the poor man went to the 
tank and stood up in it. While he was there no one was seen by him. The only thing 
that was visible was a lamp shining in a temple of a village far away, and on it he kept 
gazing. At dawn he got out of the tank and went to the merchant and asked for his 
money. * During the whole night,* said the merchant, * did anyone give you any help ? * 

* No one,’ replied the be^ar, * the only thing I saw was the lamp shining in the temple.*^ 

* O then,’ said the merchant, ‘ you wore warming yourself at that lamp, were you ? ’ and 
he refused to give him anything. 

‘ The beggar went away lamenting. On the road he met a fox, who asked him why 
he did so. He told the fox the whole affair, and the latter said, * never mind. I’ll get 
you your money ; but after I have done so, you must lift me on to your shoulders and 
bring me back, and set me down in this very place. But first go and tell the villagers 
that the King of the Woods is coming, and that they must tie up all their dogs.’ The 
beggar took the message, and then conducted his friend to the village. The fox called a 
meeting of the village arbitrators, and told them to set up two high poles, and between 
the two to hang high up a swinging tray,* and to set a cooking pot in the tray, and to 
light a fire on the ground below, so that some rice might be cooked in the pot. The 
arbitrators said, * the cooking-pot is hung too high up. The flames won’t reach it, and 
how on earth will the rice be cooked ? ’ Beplied the fox, * it will be cooked, just as a person 
can warm himself from a distant lamp.’ When they heard this the arbitrators had 
nothing to say, and the fox went on, * neither could this poor man have warmed himself 
at that lamp, nor can the rice be cooked. Fay him the rupees he has earned.’ So they 
made the merchant count out and give his twenty rupees to the poor man, who, as soon 
as he had got them, took the fox on his shoulder, and carried him to the forest, where- 
he deposited him in the place where he had found him, and wont home rejoicing. 


* M ft hftngiog frftine on which pots ftnd th« liho ftxe placed for cooking or to be out of tno ynj. 
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THE MIXED DIALECTS OF THE NORTH. 

To the north, BundSlI has on its west the closely related Braj BhaJch& dialect of 
Western Hindi and on its east the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi. In the District of 
Hamirpnr it extends nearly up to the Jamna, being separated from it only by a narrow 
strip of land>in which Tirhari is spoken, along the south bank of that river. As already 
shown good Bund^i is spoken over nearly the whole of Hamirpur. To the east of that 
district lies the district of Banda. 

Tirhari and the dialects of Banda have been dealt with under the head of Eastern 
Hindi (Yol. VI, pp. 132 ff.). These are all mixtures of Bagheli and BundSli, and as 
the former language is the most prominent element in all of them they have been 
described under it. So also has the language spoken by some 8,000 Banaphars (Bana- 
phari) in Hamirpur, although Banapharl elsewhere is distinctly a form of Bundeli. 

Between Hamirpur and Banda (on both sides of the river Ken, which forms the 
boundary between the two districts) is a dialect called Kundri. The Ku^drl on the 
Banda side is a form of Ju^ar-BaghSlI and has been described under that head (Vol. VI, 
pp. 152 ff.). That on the Hamirpur side of the stream is also a mixed language, but 
is mostly Bundeli and is described on p. 527. 

South-east of Hamirpur, i.e. in the north-east of the Bundelkhand Agency of 
Central India and the neighbouring portions of the Baghelkhand Agency, the true 
Banapharl is spoken. It also is a mixed dialect, but here, although containing many 
peculiarities which are distinctively those of Eastern Hindi, it is in the main Bundeli. 

Finally, so far as these mixtures with Eastern Hindi are concerned, we have seen 
that Tirhari (which we have classed as a form of Bagheli) runs along the south bank of 
the J amna in the Hamirpur district. At the border of the district immediately to the 
north-west of Hamirpur, i.e. Jalaun, it stops ; but here we find, in Jalaun, a small 
tract in which Tirhari is fading off into the general Bundeli of that district. This form 
of speech is called Nibhat^ (p. 629). It is based on Bundeli, but has many of the 
peculiarities of Eastern Hindi. Elsewhere in Jalaun the language is good Bundeli. 

On the north-w’'est, Bundeli shades off into Braj Bhakha through what is known as 
Bhadauri (p. 531), which is spoken along the river Chambal in the districts of Agra, 
Mainpuri and Etawah, and also over nearly the whole of the home districts of the 
Owalior State. 


The following are the estimated numbers of people who speak these mixed dialects : — 


Name of Dialect. 

Where spoken. 

e 

Number of speakers. 

Saiiftphari 

• 

. 

• 

• 

Bundelkhand 

9 

• 

• 


g45,400 







Baghelkhand 

m 

a 

• 


90,000 













335,400 


• 

m 

• 

• 

Hamirpur • 

• 

• 

. 



11,000 

Nibhfttita . 

• 


a 

• 

Jalaun 

# 

9 




10,200 

Bhadanrl 

9 

m 

• 

• 

Gwalior 

a 

• 

• 


1,000,000 







Agra 

a 

• 

9 


260,000 







Mainpnri . 

• 

a 

9 


8,000 







Etawah 


a 

9 


55,000 













1,313,000 







Totai. 

• 



1,669,600 
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It must be romembored that, besides these, 6,000 speakers of Banaphari in Hamir- 
pur, and a few speakers of Kundri in Banda have been classed under BaghSli. 

Of these dialects Banaphari is by far the most important on account of its possessing 
a Uteraturo. Bhadauri, on account of the number of its speakers, comes next. 
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banaphart. 

Banapharl Th the form of Bund&U spoken by members of the Banapbar tribe of' 
Bajputs, and in the country inhabited by them. This tract consists mainly of the north- 
centre and east of the Bundelkliand Agency of Central India, i.e. the Ohandla Pargana 
of the State of Gbarkbari, the Lauri Pargana of Gbbatarpur, the Dbarampur Pargana of 
Panna, the Jaglrs of Naigawan Rebai, Gauribar, and Beri, and the States of Ajaigarh 
and Baoni. It also extends into the south-east corner of the District of Hamirpur, 
and (to the east) into the western the Nagodo and Mailiar States of the 

Bagbelkhand Agencr. Although a mixed dialect, Banapharl is one of the most im- 
portant forms of Bundeli, as in it arc preserved the many bardic songs regarding the 
famous heroes Alba and Ddal, which together form a largo cycle of epic poetry. This 
feature of the dialect will bo illustrated at length in the following pages. 


The number of speakers of Banapharl is estimated as follows : — 

Baiidelkliaad Agency • • . • • ...... 245,400 

Hamirpur 5,000 

Baglielkhand Agency 90,000 


Total . 340,400 


Leech in his account of the language quoted in the list of authorities of 
Bundeli remarks that Banapharl differs from Standard Bundeli in having a larger 
mixture of Urdu. lie probably means by this that its vocabulary contains more Arabic 
and Persian words than are usually found in dialects of this part of India, and in this 
ho is perfectly right. A perusal of the specimens, especially of those belonging to the 
Alha-tJ'dal cycle, will show that quite a largo number of these foreign words have been 
adopted. Indeed such complete citizenship have some of them obtained, that they are 
even treated as verbal roots, and conjugated as if they Avere genuine Indian Avords. This 
method of dealing with foreign words is very rare in all Indian languages. ' Such 
borrowed terms arc generally employed Avithout any change of form, and, if used as 
verbs, it must be done by moans of a periphrasis. Yet here Ave have words like najarat 
a present participle, meaning ‘ looking at,* which in Hindi would be najar karHa, from 
the Arabic wazar; and tajawtjai, he intends, from the Arabic tajmz. Leech fur- 
ther describes Banapharl as a ‘ kind of slurred and slovenly Urdu.* This account cannot 
be called accurate, for the foreign element found in its grammar is Bagheli, not Urdu. 
Banapharl is a mixture of Bundeli and Bagheli in proportions varying according to 
locality and to the personality or caste of the speakers. In the version of the Parable 
received from Hamirpur the Baghdli influence predominates and I have given it in the 
volume dealing Avith Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 166 and ff.). Further south, in Bundel- 
khand projier, the Bundeli element certainly predominates everywhere, as will be 
evident from the specimens received from the State of Oharkhari. These are (1) the 
first few sentences of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and (2) a folktale (both prepared 
by Bai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Gharkhari). After these I give, with a special intro- 
duction, two more specimens from Eastern Hamirpur. These are parts of the cycle of 
poems about ftlha. and Udal. It ivill be seen that thn version of the Parable agrees with 

VOL. IX, PA»I 1. 8 Q 
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Standard Bundgli in nearly all particulars, . but that the other three specimens show 
numerous examples of the influence of Eastern Hindi. 

Tlie following account of the main peculiarities of Banapharl is based on the spcci- 
niens and on Mr. Vincent Smith’s notes. 

FEONTJNCIATION. — This closely follows ordinary Bundeli. The diphthongs ai 
and au are commonly used for e and d respectively. Thus sat instead of from. Far 
more common is the change of d to wd and of d to This is quite optional, so much so 
that wo often find the same word spelt in both ways. Thus, we have ydf for ef, a 
support ; both khet and kbyat, a field ; ker and kydr^ of ; ghor and ghwdfy a horse. 

As regards consonants, n often becomes I ; thus, jalam, for jananty birth ; jalaniy 
for jananl, a mother. 2/, on the other hand, often becomes r, as in tar'‘wdr or tal^todry 
a sword. The letter ph regularly becomes p in the word bandpar. We often find the 
letter r where wo should not exjject it ; thus, sar“nidUy for sannidn, respect ; mr^much,, 
for aamuchy entire ; and mardr, ? for he-ahumdry countless. 

A long vowel is regularly shortened in the antepenultimate ; thus, the iDot mdUy 
heed, makes its first person singular future ^nanihmiy and khely sport, makes its respectful 
imperative khiliyai. We occasionally meet short e and short o, in words like mohi, me 
(but rnd'kly oven I), and jehy whom. 

DECLENSION. — Many feminine nouns end in the termination al (corresponding 
to Hindostanl «), which is not changed in the oblique case. Thus, ik juhdraty one 
-salute ; Sikdrat, hunting ; khabarmy news, used both as a singular and as a plural ; 
aaldmat, respects, used as a plural in III, 68. Strong Tadbhava nouns usually end in 
by as in Bundeli, but sometimes the Eastern Hindi form in d is employed. These nouns 
form their oblique bases in e. Thus, ghdrd, or ghdfdy a horse, oblique form, ghore. 
Sometimes we have, as in bhaurdy a bee (IV, 1), the oblique form ending in d, which 
is probably an instance of borrowing from Bajasthanl ; similarly cheld-nai kahua, the 
•disciple said. 

A very common oblique form both in the singular and in tlie plural ends in an 
•or en. Thus, khetan~mdy in the field (III, 77 ; of. 78, and IV, 198) ; chauka^-kd* 
to the palace square ; dh^ aauddgar mat gh^en-kdy ghbranrkd bechat jaWy 1 am a 
merchant of horses, I am going to sell the horses (IV, 122). 

The use of the case of the Agent is rather capricious, as the termination ne or nai 
is often omitted. The case is used before all forms of the past tenses of transitive verbs, 
whether the simple past participle is used, as in Western Hindi, or whether a conju- 
gated form of the tense is used, as in Eastern Hindi. Hence, even in the latter case, the 
verb agrees in gender with the object. Thus we have banl-nai lag tavX-daly the shopman 
weighed out the ration ; yd bdt brdhman auniy the Brahman heard this thing ; bdbd 
puchhiay the recluse asked ; cheld-nai kahuCy the disciple said ; nd aikhyS (fern.) bardrat 
^ag, 1 have not learnt the warding off of arrows (IV, 183). In the last example, atkhy^ 
is in the feminine to agree with bardrat. The masculine would be aikhoy. 

The following are the usual forms which the case terminations take : — 

Agent, nSy nai. 

Accusative-Dative, k^ (not kh^y k&y kdy kaUy kai. 

Dative, Idndy khitivy kdjiy for. 
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Instrumental- Ablative, stti, sat, khat, tai, sau, so, -san, pat. 

Genitive, her, kydr. Common gender, direct and oblique. 
kSrau, kydratt, kau, kd. Masculine, direct. 
kere, kydre, ke. Masculine, oblique. 
keri, kydri, kai, kl. Feminine, direct and obliqiie. 

Locative, mat, mS, md-, mdhf, mahani. 

The Personal FronounS mai, I ; ma-hU, I also ; ma-li%, even I ; obi. form,. 

mohi, moh, mwah, mo ; mohll, to me ; mor, morau, miodr, mwdrau, my ; ham, Are ; ham-hS,. 
we also ; ham-ht, even wo ; obi. form, hetm ; hamat, to us ; hamdr, hamdrau, ham^raa, our.. 

tm, tai, tai, thou ; ta-hH, td-hu, thou also ; ta-ht, td-ht, oven thou ; obi. form, 
tohi, toll, twah, td ; tdht, to thco ; tdr, tdrau, twdr, twdrau, thy ; tom, you ; tum~h&, you 
also ; tum-ln, even you ; obi. form, turn ; tumm, to you ; tnmdr, ttimdrau, tumWau, your. 

u, wd, he, that ; wa-h^, he also ; wa-hai, even he ; obi. form, wah, wd ; waht, to 
him; uy, Uy, they; tod-u, toa-u, they also; obi. form, mi"hat, to them; un^hun, 
them also ; utfhin, even them. 

Similarly i, yd, this ; obi. form, eh, yd ; Plur. % ; obi. in, etc. 

The Relative Pronoun is je or jyd ; obi. jeh, je, jyd. 

In all the above, the plural is frequently used instead of the singular. 

Kdhu or kdu is ‘anyone,’ obi. kdhu. Kd or kaun (obi. kyd) is * who? * ; kd (obi.. 
kdhe), what ? - 

CONJUGATION. — The important point to note is that in all the tenses formed 
from participles without auxiliary verbs there are two forms, one, the participle alone as 
in Wostern Hindi, and the other, the participle with suffixes indicating the number and 
person, as in Eastern Hindi. It is also to be noted thatin the latter case, the suffixes 
are added to the strong form of the participle in d, and not to the simple base. Thus 
mdrd-8, not mdra-s, ho struck. 

The Verb Substantive is -- 

Present^ I am, etc. 




Plur. 


1 


fjhu, hau. 


2 


hf. 


dhen^ dhyan^ han. 
dha^ dhdf hd. 


3 


dhf^ dhaij hai, di. 


dhaT^ dhi^ half Si* 


KawaU toay be substituted for hau, and so throughout. 

Paitf I waa, etc. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fein. 

Maae. 

Fern. 

haid or td. 

hali or tl. 

1 

hate or te. 

hail or ti. 


For all persons, exactly like th^ Hindustani thd. Or, — 

▼OL, IX, PABT r. 
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Sing. 

Plur. 


Maso. 

Fem. ' 

Maac. 

Fom. 

1 

hatdy or t§y. 

hatyU or tyU. 

hatyan or tyan. 

hatin or tin. 

2 

hatiiy or toy. 

hatf or it. 

hatyO or tyO. 

haty& or tya. 

. J 

Jiato or to. 

hati or ^f. 

hats or tS. 

hati or t?. 


Or else, — 



Sing. (com. gon.)* 

Plur. (com. gon*}. 

1 

rahau. 

rahan^ rahau 

2 

rahas. 

raha. 

3 

rahai. 

rahau 

The Negative Verb Substantive, ‘ I am not,* is tjius conjugated 


Sing. 

Kur. 

1 

niydhu. 

niydhan. 

2 

niyilht. 

niyaha. 

3 

nihdi 



The Active Verb is thus conjugated in its principal parts : — 

Present Conjunotive, (If) I strike, etc. — 



Sing. 

Hur. 

1 

marau. 

mdran. 

2 

mSras. 

marS. 

3 

mSrai, 

marai. 


As usual this is often employed in the sense of the Simple Present. As examples 
of the tense we may quote manaa, if you do not heed (IV, 29) ; bwalas, thou speakest (IV, 
42) ; magaa, (what) thou mayest ask for (IV, 301) ; ;ds, thou art going (IV, 119) ; khayt 
they cat (III, 44). 

The following are examples of the Imporativo : — Mar^ strike thou ; mdrd, strike ; 
pukdrdt summon ; kdfaUt cut; kardyMt cause thou to make; khiliyat, be good enough 
to play. 
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Fntlire. — 1 shall strike, etc. This has two forms, viz. — 1. Mdrabt used for all 
genders, numbers, and persons, as in old Eastern Hindi ; — 2. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

^ marihau or mar^hoAi. 

mar^b§f marihS or mar^hS. 

2 

marihai or marshal* 

/ 

I 

marihaj marihau^ mar^hS, or mar^hau. 

3 

1 

marihai or mar*^hau 


Note that when the first syllable is long, and falls in the antepenultimate, it is 
shortened. So we have manihoMt I will heed, in IV, 133. 'Kaihai (IV, 133), thou wilt 
say, is slightly irregular as in Bundeli. 


Tenses formed from the Present Participle. 

The FreS 61 lt Participle is marat (com. gen.) ; or marHb (inasc.), marHl (fern.). 

Prom it are formed the usual tenses. Thus, — 

PreBCnt* — Marat-haU (often written mdrathau)i I am striking. Any other form 
of the Auxiliary may be used. 

Jm pariaat.—Mdrat-hatdv. I was striking. Any other form of the Auxiliary 
may be used. As an isolated form, I may quote karai rahaij he was doing. 

Past Conditional* — This may be formed in two ways. Either the present parti- 
ciple alone is used (exactly as in Hinddstani), or else we have a tense conju- 
gated on the model of Eastern Hindi. For the first form we have mar“to 
(masc.), mat'^tl (fern.), (if) I, thou, he, or she had struck ; mat*te (masc.), 
mar^t% (fern.), (if) wo, you, or they had struck. For the second form we have 
the following ; — 



sing. 

Plur. 


Masct 

Fern, 

j^TftSCa 

Fem. 

1 

mar^tSy. 

mar“tyl. 

mar^tyan. 

mar^tin. 

2 

mar*tSy. 

rnar^tt. 

mat^tyd. 

mar'iys. 

3 

mar^tS. 


moists. 

marUi. 


Tenses formed from the Past Participle. 

The Past Participle is mSr (com. gen.) ; or mdro (masc.), mart (fern.). From it 
are formed the usual tenses. Thus — 

Pastt—Like the Past Conditional, this may be formed in two ways. Either the 
Past Participle alone is used (exactly as in EUnddstani), or else we have a tense 
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conjugated on the model of Eastern Hindi. In both cases, if the verb is a 
transitive one, the construction is passive. The subject is put into the Agent 
case, and the verb agrees in gender vrith the object. In the second conjugated 
form, it agrees with the subject in person. Thus, max-nai mdrdy means * I 
struck something masculine,* but mat-nai mdry^t means * I struck something 
feminine.’ The following is the ordinary method of conjugating the past tense- 
of a transitive verb. The conjugation of an intransitive verb differs in the- 
third person. 



Sing. 

Plur. 


Masc. 

Few. 

1 

j Masc. 

Fem, 

1 

maroy. 

mdryu. 

( 

mdryan. 

mdrin. 

2 

mdrdy. 

1 

mart. 

ntdryd. 

mdryu. 

3 

mdrds. 

marts. 

mdron. | 

1 

Not given. 


These may be taken as the standard forms, but other forms for the third person 
singular are met. Those are mdrast marist and mdrua. 

In the case of an intransitive verb, the third person singular, as noted above, is 
not used. Only the past participle alone is employed. Thus, baith or haithb, 
he sat down ; baith or baithi, she sat down ; baith or bailhe^ they (masc.) sat 
down ; baith or baithi, they (fem.) sat down. 

Perfect. — Mdr-hau or mdrb^haU, I have struck. Any other form of the 
Auxiliary can be used. 

Pluperfect. — Mdr-hatby or mdrb-hatSy, I had struck. Any other form of tlio 
Auxiliary can be used. In both tenses the construction is that of ordinary 
Hinddstani... 

The Infinitive is maran, mdrat, mdrab, or mar^bd. Marat is feminine in gender 
when used as a verbal noun. The others are masculine. The oblique form of the first 
three is the same as the nominative. That of mar^bb is mar^be. 

Irregular Verbs.— 

The following irregular past participles have been noted : — 

Infinitive. Past Participle. 

duh, dvaab, or aibb, to come ' dtob, fem. df. 

jdib, to go yatob, yd, or gau ; fem. gai or ga2. 

deb, to give daiob, dau, dlnh, or din ; fem. of 

dawb or dau, dl. 

Prom dinh, we have dinhb, fem. 
ddnhi. 

leb, to take The same as for deb, substituting 

I for d. 

har, karb, or kink, kinhb. 


karab, to do 
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The Tcrbs atcd, and jdib, are quite irregular in the past tense. That of dwd is conju* 
.gated as follows : — 



Sing. 

Plur. 

Ma8c* 

1 Fern. 

1 

Masc. 

Fenu 

1 

ilwai. 

dyu. 

dyaun 

din. 

2 

1 dioai. 

ayt. 

syB. 

dyiim 

3 

' dWOm 

at. j 

ayi. 

at. 


Any other form of the past jiarticiple may bo used for the third person. The past 
■tenso of jdib is similar. Thus, gawat, I went, and so on. 

The future of dub is aihau, I shall come ; aibe, etc., we shall come ; ai, he sliall 
-come. Similarly, jaihau, I shall go. 
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[No. 16.] 

INDO-ARYAN ' FAMILY. Central Croup. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bl'NDELi (BANAFHASi) BlALECT. (STATE, GhAREHARI.) 

Specimen I. 

(Bai SaMb Kashi Pershad.) 

5f ^ I ^ ?IT^ wnw upf-w ^ ^ 

^ fftiT ^ ?n I ^ w( wrr nfe ^ i 
^ Rft fnifi ^ wwl ^ ^ 

w?f wnw HIT ^ifNi^4 imr ^ ii 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kahu-kai diii lar'ka hatai. LaliurG lar*ka ap*nai 

A-cei'tain-one-to two sons were. {By-)the-yomger son his-own 

bap-siii kalio kai, * bSp, mor hisa bit dya.’ Aur 

father-to it-was-said that, 'father, my share having-divided give.' And 

wah-nai sab dyara bit daO. Aur wah-iiai sab 

him-by all property having-divided was-given. And hitn-by everything 

thurc dinau-mai ikattba kar-lao, aur bahut durl dos-khi chald* 

a-few days-in collected was-made, dnd very far country-to he-went- 

gaO, aur ualii apaii sab dyara wahiyad-mai bahai-daO. 

away, and there his-own all property absurdities-in wns-caused-to-fiow-away. 
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[ No. 17.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bund£lI (BanapharI) Dialect. (State, Guarkuari.) 

Specimen II. 

(Mai Sahib Kashi Mershad.) 

gw qft I TR siHR fiRftjn wt*i 

»n i tRf ^RtT Tfr I iitir ^ i 

^ ^ ft cR ^s(T ^ni I ^ 

^tT«R ^ I «R gw ^ ^ tT-»tT ?t»t *R-ft 

€tP«r # *»naKt< gr »ti ^ aif ?Tf 

^ I TRf ffft T% I fiRT-?R ^irpT ’t HR ^ 

'<*fRT 'iK TPI I g?R fN-^ tRT Irt^-HtT 
’HRt I HR g’t ^T %HT HR HRT 1 

HRt qf^ HRl HR ftRR Httf % I tHT-% HgH # »Rr TR^tT 

nW-ft iff h!h ^ HTRr-jft HR-^ T% I €t 

hr I HRT HH-H #at # HTTR^h:-^ 

^H-H gHR I ^ HHHtft HRH «tT 'ft ^HH R fHT-H HffH 
HT fHH ffft-H # ^HIT HRT HIW-HI TTR Hff 

ism hIt 1 fHT nt ^ i m sm sr sr srr 

^ ?R SfftH St ST SRT % I HT-% Tf! t HR I 

SRR SRT HT SI SRH St HTTOH HR s5hI HT TII^ I SRT-H 
H-StT iRf SftST-^ HRR-ft HIHH HR fgSH HRR HT<R 
HT HI I Hsft Hiwft # qfw fST HtR-ft HTRigiT ^ Hlft 

HI I HTwft Sign f% fHHT# I iR gw fqn ft^ hrr hrh h^ 

HRT ^H HI I HR! HtfSH HHR HR HH HI I HRR HH-Hf 
fiRoTg Hlft ^ HHi ftiftgiT-H HRH HH HiHHT HiffH I fnflgn: 

TOI,. IX, PART 1. 3 K 
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^ # TOTT ^ \ ^ I rniBFT 

m ^ { fhft ^ ^ WR f^ ^lRT-% 

^TR ^ grf ^rnr-^^TTO i ^ grirf ^rr: rtt wi 

^rfR ^ ^ fRT ^TTR ^TR 5t ^ €t ^r#f ^R ^HT I ^ 

R-% ^iR-^ I ^tr ’iJT TT^ \\ fN-^ ^Tm^f 

^IRRT ^T ^ ^RI ^ % TR3^ I ^^RTR ^TT-^- 

^ ^ ^ I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ftft ^smR 

?il?rr R >r:% i ^tpr xir-^tt i ?r xtrt- 

^ ^rfR # ^ XffTO ^rRT-% # RR ^TR-^ 

# ^ ®[ R I ^ fqiT ftft R»r m 

^T RT^ R ^Ul II 

II xif^RR II 

€t#t f?Rf^ ^iTR I TOft xrr§ n 

^ ^ I Ri ?RRT 5 i¥t ## II 
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Central Group. 


WESXEEN HINDI. 

BundElI (Banaphari) Dialect. (State, Ghabkhabi.) 

« Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek brS.hinaii wa ek brahmanl rabai. Dou mibariya rnus'wa 

One brahman and one brahman' s-toife were. Hath wife husband 

ai. Kuchli din bitai dhubak parO. Tab bralinian 

are (i.e. were). Some days passed famine fell. Then the-brdhman 

apan mibariya cbhOr dakhin bbag-ga. Anr ek sabukar-kai cbakar 

his-owu wife leaving south ran-atray. And one banker-to servant 

ralio. Pacb sau rujiaiya kamais. .Jab do bai*“sai 

remained. Five hundred rupees he-earned. TFhen two years 

\ 

ho-chukl tab bralimanl-ki khabar ai. Aur sahukar- 

had-passed then the-brdhman' s-wife-of remembrance came. And the-bankcr- 


sui bida 

inag-kar 

aj)an 

gbar-kau raTgo, 

.Tab 

knobh 

from leave begged-having 

his-own 

house-to hc-slartcd. 

IVhen 

some 

dur ghar 

rah-ga 

tab inan-iuai sodhis 

kai, 

brrdimnni 

distance home 

remained 

then mind-in he-th ought 

that. 

brahman' s-wife 

karaj-dfir Imi-gai 

liiihai 

so mai kaii bare 

ad^mi-ke 

ill a rujiaiya 

indebted become 

will-be therefore 

I some great 

man-of 

near 

rupees 

dbar-danv. 

GSu-mai 

ck 

bSui raliai. 

Tiya-san 

kalius 

kai. 

deposit-may. The-village-in 

one 

shopman was. 

Him-to 

he-said 

that. 

*bbai, mOr 

rupaiya 

’ dbarobar 

dhar-rakh.’ 

It"nai-bicb-inai 

ek 

‘ brother, my 

rupees 

deposit 

keep' 

Th e-meantime-in 

one 

bairagi-ka 

clicbi 

lag 

lain ayo. 

Bani-iiai jaldl-inai 


religious-mendicant's disciple rations to-take came. The-shopman haste-in 

cbcla-kau lag taul-dal, aur cbcla lag lai-ga. 

disciple-to rations weighed-out, and the-disciple rations took-away. 

Baba puchbis, ‘ a j lag siwai kalic-bai ? ’ Chela-nai 

The-recluse asked, ‘ today rations much why-is ? ’ The-disciple-by 
kabus kai, * 6k rah-gir b3nl-ke iba pacli sau 

it-was-said-by-him that, ‘ one way-farer the-shopman-qf near Jive hundred 

rupaiya-kl dharohar-ki bat-chit karai-rahai, so md-kha lag 

rupees-of deposit-cf conversation doing-was, therefore me-to rations 

TOL. IX, PAST I. 3 B 2 
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jaldi-mai taul-dihas-hai.’ B&ba man-mai sodho kai wa rah-gir-kau 
haste-in weighed-has* The^recluse mind-in thought that that voay-fare^'-to 
kaunaii jugat-sai bulaw. So adh'kaii kanak wa ghi 

some means-by call. So superfluous toheat-flour and clarifled-butter 

aicbas, wa cbela-sai kahis kai, * ya jins pheraw, aur 

he-drewflorth, and disciple-to he-said that, * this stuff return^ and 

bani-sai kahab kaij ** liamar baba kahu-ka liard>m 

the-shopman-to you-will-say that^ my recluse anybody-of ill-gotteni^things) 

nahi khat-ai.”* Ch5la ga aur jins pber-dibas. * Ya bat 

not eats*’ * The-disciple ujent and the- stuff returned. This thing 

jab wa brahman suni tab kahis kai, *ya baba imandar 
ujhen by-that brahman tcas-heard then he-said that^ ‘ this recluse honest 

hai. Yah-k6 iha rupaiya mai dharab.’ Brahman baba 

is. This-one-qf near money I shall-deposit.* The-brdhman the-recluse 


dhing ga, wa 
near went^ and 

Baba-nai rupaiya 

The-recluse-by money 

gar-dibas, aur 

was-buried-by-himy and 

brah*mani-sai puchhis 
brahman* s-toife-from he-asked 


kai, * Maharaj, 
thaty 


kahas 
said 

lai'kar 
taken-having 

brahman 
the-brdhman 

kai, 
thaty 


mor rupaiya 

* Siry my rupees 

ek kotha-mai brahman-ke 
one room-in brahman-qf 

apan ghar chald-ga. 

his-oton house went-atoay. 

-.0 

* kahu-ki khraj'dar 

* any-body-of debtor 

‘ niyahQ.* Tab kuchh 
‘ I-am-not* Then some 

baba dhing ga 

money to-take th e-recluse near taeti 

kab dhar>ga ? * Brahman 

near when did-you-keep ? * {By-)the-brdhman 

ek jimidar-sai apan sab hal 

one landholder-to his-oton all account 


dhar-rakliau.’ 

keep-in-deposit.* 

sainh‘nai 
before 

Ap'ni 
His-own 


dhing 


ha ? ’ !^rahmanl kahus, 

thou-art ? * The-brdhman* s-wife saidy 

brahman apan rupaiya lain 

the-h'dhman his-own money to-take 

kahis, ‘ hamar 
saidy ‘ me-of 

mani aur 
was-felt and 

Jimidar kahus 

The-landholder said 

mauja-ki bibi-kau sunaw. 
a-village-of dancing-girl-to relate* 

apan hal kahus. 

his-own account 

phalanai din 

such-and-such a-day the-recluse-of 

Bibl sab apan 

The-dancing-girl all her-own 


tau 

nahi 

indeed 

not 

din 

bitai 

days 

passed 


Baba 

The-recluse 

man-ma 

gilyad 

mind-in 

shame 

ja 

kahis. 

going 

said. 


kai, 

thaty 


hamar jOr 
* my power 

Brahman 
The-brdhman 

Hibi 

said. {Jdy •^the-dancing-girl 
baba*k6 dhing jab, 

will-goy 

lai-kar 
taking 


■ « Cf ■ 

nihai. 


ga 

went 


near 

/V 


jama 

mbsiance 


Turn 

is-not. Yqu 
bibi-kai 

the-dancing-girl-to 

kaho kai, 

it-was-said thaty 

so tub? 

therefore you-also 

baba dhing 

the-recluse near 


phalanai 

such-and-such 


aur 

and 

mai 
‘ J 


ai-jais. 

come* 

gai 

went 
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aur kahis kai, ‘ mor miya-sahab Madaran ge-te, so nalif aye-ai. 

and said thaty * my master Maddran gme-tcaSt but not returned-is. 

Mai un-kc dhurai-kba jat-hau. Mor dharoliar dhar-rakho.* It^nai-bich-mai 

I him to-look-for am-going. My deposit keep.* The-mean-time-in 

brahman ai~ga, wa kahus kai, ‘ baba, mor rupaiya dai-rakli.’ 
the-brdhman arrived^ and said that, * father, my money give-up* 
Baba-nai rupaiya ukbar-kar-kai de-din. Ya soch-kar-kai kai, 

The-recluse-by money taking-out wa^-given-ups This thinking that, 

*jo mai ya-sai jhagar*hau tau bibi apan rupaiya na 

* if I this-one-with shall-quarrel then the-dancing-girl her-own money not 

dhar*liai.* Bibi dekliis kai brahman apan rupaiya 

• voill-deposit* The-dancing-girl saw that the-bi'ahman his-own money 

pai-ga, tab baba-sai kahis kai, ‘ mor bliai kahat awa-liai 

got, then the-recluse-to she-said that, ‘ my brother saying come-is 

kai, “ miy5-sahab Madaran-sai ai-ge.” So ab mai dharoliar 

that, “ the-master Maddran-from arrived.** Therefore now I deposit 

na dhar“hau.’ Aur phir bibi hasan lag, wa brahman 

not toill-place* And again the-dancing-girl to-laugh began, and brahman 

hasan lag aur baba-u hasai lag. 

■ to-laugh began and the-recluse-also to-laugh began. 

KahaM^at, — 

{Hence-the-)say%ng , — 

Bibi hasi miya ghara ', has§ mus^phara gnthari 
The-dancer laughed her-master home came ; laughed the-traveller purse 

pSye. 

he-got. 

Tuma ka base, miyl bhikhe ? jBka tamasa yc bhi sikhe. 

You why laughed, master mendicant ? A trick this-one also learnt. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

Onco upon a time there were a Brahman and his wife. A famine occurred, so the 
Brahman deserted his wife, and ran away to the Deccan, where he took service with a 
banker, and earned five hundred rupees. When two years had passed, he rcmembcjrcd 
his wife, and, taking leave of the banker, set out for his home. While he was on the 
way, it struck him that his wife would probably be in debt, so he decided to deposit his 
savings with some well-to-do person to protect them from her creditors. He accordingly 
went to a shopkeeper in his village, and asked him to take the money on deposit. 

While he was speaking to him the disciple of a certain mendicant devotee came up 
to beg from the shopman, and the latter, being busy with the Brahman, weighed out the 
alms in a hurry. The disciple brought what he had got to his master the recluse, w'ho 
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asked him why he had brought more than usual that day. Replied the disciple, ‘ there was 
a traveller talking to the shopkeeper about depositing five hundred rupees, and owing to^ 
his being busy with him, ho Aveighed out my alms in a hurry.* The recluse thought to 
himself that he must get hold of that traveller some way or other, so he gave the flour 
and clarifled butter which was over and above the regular amount to the disciple, and 
told him to take it to the shopkeeper with this message, ‘ my master will not eat anything 
Avrongly taken from anybody.’ The disciple did Avhat he Avas told, and when the Brah- 
man heard what he said, he thought to himself, * this recluse must be a very honest man. 
I will deix)sit my money Avith him.* So he Avent off to the recluse and addressed him as 
folloAvs, — ‘ Holy Sir, will you deign to keep my money in deposit ? * The recluse took 
the money into an inner room, and there buried it in the presence of its owner, who then 
Avent on in happiness to his home. When ho got there he asked his wife if she OAved 
any debts, and she replied that she did not. After a few days the Brahman returned tu 
the recluse and asked for his money, but the latter said, * Avhen did you ever leave any 
money AAuth me?* Filled AA'ith shame at the recluse’s duplicity, the Brahman went olf 
to his landlord and complained of how he had been treated. Said the landlord, ‘ it is 
beyond my poAver to help you ; but go and tell yom* story to the dancing girl of such 
and such a village.* He did so, and she told him to meet her on such and such a day at 
the recluse’s. On. the day fixed the dancing girl brought her savings to the recluse, and 
said to him, ‘ my master Avent some time ago to the fair of Marlaran* and has not come 
back. I am going to look for him, and want you to keep my money in deposit for me 
Avhile I am away.’ Just then the Brahman entered and again asked for his deposit. 
The recluse at once gave it to him, for he thought that if this fellow quarrelled Avith him 
the dancing girl would not trust him with money. As soon, however, as she saAV 
that the Brahman had safely got his rupees, she said to the recluse, ‘my brother has just 
come, and he says that my master has returned from the Madaran, so noAV I Avon’t have 
to trouble you Avith the deposit.* TJien the dancing girl began to laugh, and so did the 
Brahman, and so did the recluse. As the saying goes 

The dancer laughed, for her master had come ; 

’J'he traveller laughed, for he got his purse. 

Master mendlcnii, AA'hy did you laugh ? 

* Because I have learnt this new trick.* 


' Tlii* is the fair held at Makanpur in Kanauj in honoar of the famous saint Shfih Madir, who is buried there. 
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THE SONGS OF ALHA AND ODAL, 

I do not suppose that any epic poem is at the pn'soiit day so jwinilar as that of Alha 
and tTdal, which is siini' by itinerant bards all over northern India. The entire cycle 
has never l)ecn collected, but portions of it and evcji translations of portions luive often 
been published. The earliest version of the epic with which wo are acquainted is con- 
tained in the Malibha Khand of the Pritlnraj llasau, attributed to Chand Bardai (Tl. 
1190 A.D.). Chand Bardai was the court bard of Prithiraj Chanhan, King of Delhi. 
'I’he Mah<")ba Khand deals mainly Avith the war lu'twocn that ]\ronavch and Parinal, the 
Chandel of Mahoba, and according to anotlier, and more probable, tradition Avasthe Avork 
of .Jagnaik, the 1)ard of Parmal. A translation of a part of it AA'ill be found in Tod’s 
Rajasthan, i. G14 and tf. There are tAVO or three native editions of the modern cycle, 
none of Avhich is complete. Portions of one of them Avero translatol by Mr. Waterfield 
into vigorous English ballad metre; and appeared in vols. Ixi, Ixii, and Ixiii of the 
Calcutta Itemeio, under the title of the ‘ Nine-Lakh Chain, or the Maro feud.’ A full 
account of the contents of theses editions, from the pen of the present Avriter, Avill be 
found in vol. xiv of tho Indian Antiquary, pp. 255 and IT. An edition of the text and 
a translation of the chapter relating to Allia’s marriage, as current in Bihar, also by tho 
present Avriter, AAnll be found on pp. 209 and ff. of the same volume. 

Some years ago Mr. Vincent Smith was kind enough to present mo Avith a collection 
of notes on the Bundcli dialect of Ilamirpur, Avhich ho had made Avhen he was employed 
in the settlement of that district. These contained the folloAving tAvo extracts from the 
cycle, which ^are given just as they Avere taken doAvn under his superA’^ision from the lips 
of rustic singers. Both are fragments, but they are valuable not only as specimens of 
the Banapharl sub-dialect of Bundell, but also as being genuine specimens of a class of 
poetry which is very popular over a large part of our Indian possessions. In Hamirpur 
the whole series of songs dealing Avith Alha and t)dal is knoAvii as the ‘ Saira ’ or ‘ Alhd* 
Separate fragments AAhich sire recited at one lime are called ‘ Pdtcdrd,’ ‘ Samay ’ or 
‘ Mar: 

The text given beloAV is that of Mr. Vincent Smith, unaliered. The translation is 
nlso based on a rough version prepared by liim to accompany the texts. I am responsi- 
ble for the notes. 

It is unnecessary to give here a full ,account of the contents of the Alha cycle. 
Those interested in the subject Avill find Avhat they require (so far as is knoAvn) in the 
article in the Indian Antiquary quoted above. I propose to give here so much of the 
legend as is necessary for understanding the specimens noAV printed. It is to bo under- 
stood that what is narrated is legend (and not the only legend, — tliey are often contra- 
dictory) and not history. The main characters are historical, but their adventures, as 
here recorded, are not. 

Tlie three royal personages dealt Avith arc — (1) Prilhiraj or Pithaura, tho Chanhan 
King of Delhi ; (2) Jaichand, tho Rathor King of Kanauj ; and (3) Parmal or Para- 
mardl, the Chandel King of Mahoba in Bundelkhand.’ The tAA-o first Averc cousins. 

' Onoo for all, I warn the reoAcv that I do not transoribo these and other nsnies in tho cjcle with absolate accumej. I 
•only gpve the popular spelling. For insiance * ParmAl * should properly bo * Par*mft].‘ 
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Both were grand-nephews of Anang Pal Tomar of Delhi, and, when he died, PrithirSj, , 
although the younger, was proclaimed King to the exclusion of Jaichand. The result 
was a lifelong enmity between the two princes, which eventually facilitated the con- 
quering of India by the Tartar hordes of Central Asia. Prithiraj and his bard Chand 
were killed in battle fighting against the Muhammadans in the year 1193 A.D. 
Kanauj was overwhelmed, and Jaichand slain in the following year by Shihabu’d-din, 
the ‘ Meteor of the Paith,* and his son fled to Marwar, where he established the prin- 
cipality now known as Jodhpur. Parmal reigned from about 1165 to 1202 A.D. He 
was defeated and expelled from Mahoba by Prithiraj in the year 1182. Here legend 
departs from history. According to the former Parmal was so crushed with this defeat 
that he abandoned his kingdom and fled to Gaya where he ultimately died, being the 
last of the Cbandel Kings of Mahubs.. As a matter of history twenty years later we^ 
still find him fighting bravely against the Musalman Kutbu'd-din at Kalinjar. He 
was not the last of his race, but had several obscure successors on the throne. 

The historical Parmal was probably the son of his predecessor Madana-Varma 
Chandel, but the legendary account is quite different. It runs as follows : — 

Parmal conquered the whole of India. The first city he conquered was MahubS. in 
Bundelkhand, of which Bdsdeo ParihSr was the prince. B^deo had one son Md,hil and 
three daughters, Malna (also called Padmini), Diwala, and Tilka. Parmal married 
Malna and treated Mahil with consideration, but the latter never forgave his father’s 
conqueror and was the cause of his ultimate downfall. He is throughout the villain of 
the cycle. 

Parmal, according to Chandel custom, had two faithful attendants belonging to the 
Banaphar tribe of Rajpats. They were named Dasraj and Bachhraj. To Dasraj he 
gave his sister-in-law Diwala in marriage, and to Bachhraj, Tilka. By these marriages, 
Dasraj had two sons Alha and (much younger) "CTdal, and Bachhraj had one, Malkha, 
Dasraj had another son by an Alur woman, who was named Chaum or Chafira.^ On his 
birth he was exposed in the river, and was picked up and taken to Prithiraj Ghauhan of 
Delhi, who adopted him as a son, and when ho grew up, appointed him to a command in 
his army. We thus find him, in the final catastrophe, fighting against his half-brothers 
Alha and tJdal. Dasraj also had a daughter, who bore a son called Siha. 

Finally, Parmil had a son by Malna, named Brahmajit Varma. Much against his 
father’s will he married Bela, the daughter of Prithiraj, but was killed while yet a boy 
on the fatal field of Urai. Ho never brought his bride home, and, in the specimens now 
given, we find Bela still in her father’s house, but, like a true Rajput wife, a strong 
partisan on her husband’s side of the quarrel. We thus get the following legendary 
genealogical table : — 


Some veraonii call him Dh&nd6« 



B&sdSo, King of MahoU. 
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Tho other prominent figures in the poem (besides Prithiraj and Jaichand) are : — 

Jagnaik, bard of Parmal. 

Ls.khan, nephew of Jaichand. 

HayjKil, elder son of Jaichand, ^ 

Gulalan, younger son of Jaichand. 

Kaybhiln, Rsja of Kurhat, a fief of Kanauj, under Jaichand. 

Miyan Talhan of Benares (see below). 

All Alawar*^ 


Sous of Talhan. 


Kale KhSn ! 

Jarl B§g 
Sult&n 
Bahuball 
Hirsing D6o "i 

Birsing Dgo C Chiefs of Ganjar. Conquered by Alba, but subsequently his 
Piiran Deo j 

Matauwa Ahlr, in the service of Brahinajit. 
piriya, tTdal’s henchman. He was groom of the horse Bendula. 
llamapati of Gwalior, one of Prithiraj ’s commanders, 
llanjit, another son of Parmal. 

Alkha, another son of Bachhraj. 

Kariliya, tho name of Alha’s horse ■) 

BenduB or BenduliyS, tJdal's horse j ““I’’ 

Sioghin, Miyan Talhan’s horse. 

Manorath, Jaichand*s horse. 


Of the above Miyan (or Mira) Talhan is the most important figure. He was a 
^tusalmau of Benares, who took service under Parmal. He and Dasraj (Alha and 
‘OdaPs father) were intimate friends, and had exchanged turbans. After the latter’s 
death he attached himself to Alha and Ddal, and followed their fortunes to Kanauj. 
Alha looked upon him as his father, and he appears throughout as the Nestor of the 
story. He was killed in the final struggle at Urai and Ayas buried at Mahoba, where his 
tomb near the Kirat Sagar is still shown. He rode a horse called ‘ the lioness ’ (Singhin) 
and had nine sons and eighteen grandsons. 

Parmal gave Alha the district of Kalinjar, to tho south-east of Mahoba (in tho pre- 
sent district of Banda) as his fief. To Malkha he gave the fief of Sirsa.* We pass over 
the many and glorious exploits of Alha, "Ddal, and MalkhS. in their early years and hasten 
to the final catastrophe. Mahil, Parmal’s brother-in-law and evil counsellor, saw that 
there was no hope of compassing tho latter’s ruin so long as he was ju'oteeted by these 
valiant champions. He persuaded Parmal to demand from Alha bis famous mare, Kari- 
liya, and, on the request being refused, so far to forget their services as to expel the 
brothers ignominiously from his territory. With their mother and families, and accom- 
panied by Talhan of Benares, they repaired to Kanauj, where Jaichand received them, 


> Sink is in the present Qnrslior State, on the rivet Fating, not far from Atnffhft, See Gwalior Gazetteer (1908), Vol. I, 
p, 194. 
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but} being himself in ^ead of Alha, despatched him ou an expedition against the 
rebellious chiefs of Gftnjar (traditionally identified with Gujerat), who had hitherto suc- 
cessfully defied all the forces sent against them. Accompanied by LakliaU} the nephew 
of Jaichand} Alha and Gdal successfully accomplished their task, and were received intO’ 
great favour, Alha having the fief of Raykot (near Kanauj) assigned to him. 

In the meantime a quarrel had arisen between Prithiraj Gbauhs.n of Delhi and Par- 
mal regarding some troops of the former who had been cut up while passing through the 
latter’s territory. Mahil diligently fanned the flame, and persuaded I’rithlraj to bido 
his time for vengeance. After the lapse of eight years Mahil contrived in his cajmeity as 
minister to send Parmal’s army to the south, and then sent word to Prithiraj that the 
way was now open to Mahoba. Prithiraj at once advanced and attacked Sirsa, where 
Malkha was governor. The latter sent pressing appeals for help to Parmal, who, under 
the traitorous persuasion of Mahil, replied that it was Malkha’s business to drive out 
Prithiraj. Deeply hurt at this supercilious reply, Malkha nevertheless made a brave 
resistance, but was in the end overwhelmed by superior numbers, and himself met a 
glorious death in the midst of his foes. 

Parmal, now seriously alarmed for the safety of Ins kingdom, called a council, and 
on the advice of Malna, his queen, demanded a truce from his adversary on the plea of 
the absence of his champions Alha and tTdal. Prithiraj, wdth Rajput cliivalry, granted 
the request, on condition that, at the end of a year, during which each party was to pre- 
2 )aro for the final battle, it should be fought on open ground, which should give no ad- 
vantage to either party, and the vast plain round Ural (in the present district of Jalaun) 
was fixed upon as the deciding scene of the contest. 

Parmal then despatched his bard Jagnaik to Kanauj to recall Alha and Udal. On 
the way Jagnaik halted at Kurhat on the bank of the Jamna, whore the local Raja, 
Raybhan, hospitably entertained him, but in the morning refused to return to his guest 
the splendid armour with which his horse was decked. Jagnaik accordingly went on to 
Kanauj vowing vengeance against Raybhan. 

Ho was cordially received by Alha who, how^ever, refused to assist Parmal till his 
mother Diwala pressed upon him his duty as a Rajput. ‘ Let us fly to Mahoba,* 
exclaimed Diwala.' But Alha was silent, while Udal said aloud, ‘ May evil spirits seize 
Mahdba ! Can we forget the day when, in distress, he’ drove us forth. Return to 
]j^ah6ba let it stand or fall, it is the same to me ; Kanauj is henceforth my hqme.’ 

‘ Would that the Gods had made me barren,* said DiwalA ‘ that I had never borne 
sons, who thus abandon the paths of the Rajputs, and refuse to succour their prince in 
danger ! * Her heart bursting with grief, and her eyes raised to heaven, she continued ; 

‘ Was it for this, O Universal Lord, thou mad’st me feel a mother’s pangs for these des- 
troyers of Banftphar’s fame ? Unworthy offspring I the heart of the true Rajput dances 
with joy at the mere name of strife — but ye, degenerate, cannot be the sons of DasrSj — 
some carl must have stolen to my embrace, and from such ye must be sprung.* The 
young chiefs arose, their faces withered in sadness. * When we perish in defence of 
Mahdba, and, covered with wounds, perform deeds that will leave a deathless name ; 
when our heads roll in the field — ^when we embrace the valiant in fight, and, treading in 


vox.. IX, PART I. 


^ Tbit eifcrtot from the poem it taken from Tod. 
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the footsteps of the brave, make resplendent the blood of both lines, even in tne presence 
of the heroes of the Chauhan, then will our mother rejoice.* 

At length roused to indignation Alha rushed impetuously to Jaichand, and demand- 
ed leave to depart. This was at first refused, but ultimately granted after an angry 
scene ; and the king of Kanauj not only ^ve the required permission, but sent a power- 
ful army, headed by his own sons Baypal and Gulalan, and’ his nephew Lakhan, with 
Alha to assist the Ghandel against the Chauhan of Delhi. 

The army marched. On the way they passed Kurhat where Jagnaik demanded 
vengeance for his stolen horse-armour. A battle ensued in which Baybhan was defeated 
and compelled to restore his booty. In admiration of the Banaphars’ valour, he, too, 
joined the advancing host. As the troops went on, the worst omens appeared on all 
sides. The countenance of Lakhan fell ; these portents filled his soul with dismay ; but 
Alha said, ‘ though these omens bode death, yet death to the valiant, to the pure in faith, 
is an object of desire, not of sorrow. The path of the Bajput is beset with difficulties, 
rugged, and filled with thorns ; but he regards it not, so it but conducts to battle.’ To 
carry joy to Farmal alone o'ceupied their thoughts ; the steeds bounded over the 
like the swift-footed deer. 

On the way, in spite of the truce, they were suddenly and unexpectedly attacked at 
a river crossing by the Chauhan army, led by Chaura. All but Lakhan fled. He made 
a gallant stand with his handful of troops, but was nearly overpowered. Diwhla, after 
vainly trying to stop Alha and Ddal in their flight, ordered her dooly to be set down, 
and getting out desired Cdal to enter it and give her his sword and shield ; for though 
he fled, she disdained to fly. Her reproaches, as contained in Cband’s verses, form one 
of the most famous passages in the whole cycle. They will be found in verses 98 and 
following of the first of the following extracts. Stung by her reproaches Alha and tidal 
returned and repulsed Chaurii. 

The brothers, ere they reached Mahoba, halted to put on the saffron robe, the sign 
of ‘ no quarter ’ to the Bajput warrior. The intelligence of their approach filled the 
Chandel prince with joy, who advanced to embrace his defenders, and conduct them 
into the city ; while the queen Malna came to greet Diwala, who with the herald bard 
paid homage and returned with the queen into the palace. 

On the arrival of the brothers in the citadel, a council of war was held. Parmal, 
always a coward,^ at first resolved to abandon Mahoba, but, urged by the Banaphars and 
their mother, he at length consented to march his host towards Urai. In the prelimin- 
ary fights, which lasted several days, the boy Brahmajit Varma, his son, died gallantly 
figliting against superior numbers, and Chauya hastened to convey the news to Delhi, 
where the youthful hero’s wedded, but yet unmated, bride Bela was still dwelling in the 
•citadel of her father Prithiraj. Overjoyed at the terrible blow with which his foe was 
smitten the Chauhan ordered his commander to complete the victory by carrying off from 
Mahoba Parmal’s queen, the lovely Padmini or Malna, and conveying her to the royal 
■seraglio at Delhi ; but Chaura himself had a fair young -wife, and stayed toldally with 
her, while he despatched his lieutenant, Bamapati of Gwalior, to carry out his lord*s 
behest. The widowed Bsla, true to the fortunes of the house into which she had been 


’ Thii it hi4 legendary chamoter, but it it not borne out by hietoty. 
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tnarriedy sent private word of this design to tidal, who intercepted llAm&pati at Kslpi 
and there, after a fierce conflict, slew him. 

At length the fatal day arrived, and the eainps of the two kings stood face to face 
on the plain of Urai. Farmal, on seeing the enemy’s preparations, feared, like the pol- 
troon he was, for his own safety. He determined to abandon his army, and, notwith- 
standing all Alhd.’s and the other chief’s entreaties to remain and animate liis troops, he 
not only refused to stay, but insisted on Alha himself escorting liim to K&linjar. Before 
Alha could return to command his forces, the battle had been fought, and Parm&l’s 
troops had been annihilated. Alhs>’s son Indal, tidal, and the faitliful Talhan had all 
bpen slain. Seeing this, furious with rage, Alha, drew his magic sword to destroy 
Prithiraj’s army ; but his arm was arrested by the goddess Devi fc?arada,^ and at her 
entreaty ho consented to sheathe his sword, if Prithlraj would turn and fly seven paces. 
Prithiraj did so, and, satisfied by this concession to his invinciblenoss, Alha disap2)eared 
from mortal view, and now dwells in that mysterious land of darkness, tlie Kajri-ban, 
which is so famed in all the legends of. the east. On the last day of each moon he visits 
Devi ^arada’s temple on the hill at Mahiyar and adorns her image with fresh flowers. 
He has repeatedly been seen, but, each time at a stern command to desist from following 
him, no one has ever ventured to advance, and he has disappeared. 

After the defeat at Ural, according to the legend,* Parmal fled to Gaya, where he 

died. 

So ends this tale of Rajput chivalry. If I have drawn sufficient attention to it to in- 
duce some resident in Bundelkhand to collect its scattered remnants from the only books in 
which it is preserved, — the mouths of the bardic reciters, — I shall be amply satisfied. It 
is a noble story, replete with incident, and with characters well contrasted. It appeals 
far more closely to English sympathies than do the comparatively artificial epics of 
Sanskrit literature. 

Of the following two extracts, the first (marked Spi^ciinen HI) is a fragment. It 
describes theXsummons of Alha and tidal from Kanauj to Mahoba, the march from 
Kanauj and the fight with the Chauhan forces on the way. It breaks off abruptly in 
the middle of the combat. The second (marked Specimen IV) commences in Delhi, 
where Ghaurii brings the news of the death of Brahmajit at Ural. It then describes 
Ramapati’s mission to abduct Malna, and how he was defeated on the way by Udal, who 
had been forewarned by Bela. 


'Now worohipped at Mahiy&r on the Tone. j, 

t But not according to history. Mo^it of the foregoing narrative is based on Tod, with additions from the seventh volume 
^f the reports of the Archssological Survey of India. 
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Central Croup. 
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BuNDfiLi (BanaphabI) Dialect. (District, Hamirptte.) 

Specimen III. 

inr ^ I 

^ frai ftt m angsn »it ^ ^ m i 

If ^ TT% ^ JIT ^ Migran: n 

.n i 

11^ t»iT »IT m 

^ ^ % 

c^. 

«inrT i 

MW ^ inTRTT WOT OT WW gTRT I 

4 t% niff mt ii 

wnhf % ^^JK ^ I 

^ ^JTBRT tJT 

Wff 

ftnTT #r ^ WT 

lift ^ Is 

W WOT 

^nwT 'f WTO »Rrr i . 
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♦ "O 

^ *lf1% ^ '•fPRI % TTEI ^5TC?ni ^ Nf*f II 


nftrar tjitt i 

^ Tftnnr i ( « t 
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T^Wjn fc^n*n ^i.| II 
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fttf ^ I >i I 
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^ 'RTWT BfT I 

^tWTT *«T ««T < 3 ^ Hftra i 

’frertir »r #N 5 t ^ nit i 

# 

% BTTWT % BIV I 

^ grfgfft wtff gr ^ * If ^ 5^^ »jfw 11 

^TT^fT % BRN?f ^ fknr I 

qgr gra^ <?gr ^ gif»#t ^nr 1 

^ *<4^31 ¥ * 1 ^ % ’it Ti3tT itr «it gtrT gram n 

ara^ % bjtt • 

zft W-'^ ^ ^ ^ I 

• • 

3 W 8r ^ttT itft ww gir ittt^ ^»ig grim 1 gi 1 
fgi 4 grar imra girft mimi ^ wra fgjK 1 

tra gigr it^ % 5* f « #?t ^ it gn^ ^ 1 
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^nwT flit irrfj % TTflTT f^flit i • 

tron*iT ?w ^rrar *f % tto i 

TRT ^nrft RtT TRtT WI*T I 

^ g*r Rimsi % It ^ rmK \ 

^irar tRt tit ^ ^ «irtt Rn wri ttt ii h 

^rwz % Kfm ?RT I 
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JTR ^ TT^TT ^ I 
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flTfln flit TfWfK j%fj 
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faatt alt Tiar It afe at at a^ i 
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sRTa aarff far t Itar aanr i 

Titt far at taa ar aft aa It air i 

TT^T ITTHT ’Stfl: ^ % ^int I 
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aa a aft aiar an arar aft aia i 

ttft aglaaf ararr % trr aaf gaft ara h co « 

a[a atna gat It aft at at aTaia i 
fa fga ftt laa t aft ft* aft ara u 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDfiLi (BanAphari) Dialect. (District, Hamirpttb.) 

Specimen III, 

TRANSLATION. 

Jaichand. — What, has aught fallen into the Jamna or has the high bank fallen into 
the pool ? I ask of you. Prince Lakhan,' whence comes this clashing sound ? 

Ldkhan. — Nought has fallen into the Jamna, nor has the high bank fallen into 
the pool. The champion of Mahuba is coming, whose weapons clash together. 

Jaichand.— ip) My limbs tremble,® my body quakes, my thirty-two teeth shake; if 
he of Mahoba come in his pride, ho will bring my Kanauj to ruin. 

Ldkhan. — Say not so, Sire, for the false pleases me not ; as once he served® the 
CbandSl, even so he serves you. 

Por the space of a mile* floor-clothes are spread ; of pillows there were some fifteen 
hundred ; (10) where the people sat cross-legged and touching each other, the javelins 
covered the earth as blades of grass.® 

There was the clanging of iron, there weapons of the finest steel® clashed together, 
where tho Rajputs sat clan by clan, reclining on cushions.® They were bemused from 
the opium they had eaten, men who without blows would not change their purpose.® 
Each man with his sacred sword upon his thigh, like a black snake coiled.® 

(15) The camel-courier alighted in the court and said, ‘ Raja, hear my words tho 
Hero of Mahoba is coming ; Raja beware ! ’ On seeing Alha approach, the assembly 
rose trembling." Every man made obeisance ; great respect w^as shown,” and on the 
right side in the middle of the tent a place was cleared for Alha.” 


> Ijftkhan was nephew of Jaichand. 

’ Dtoalat is for ddlai. Here, as elsewhere, wa is substitated for 5. 

* The root = serve. 

^ A gaii-koB is an indefinite measure of distance ; literally, the distance from which the low of a cow can be heard. 

^ Pal^thl is a method of sitting on the ground. The feet are crossed, with the knees wide apart. Arajhl il^uPjhl ihl. 
The earth was green {harigdg) with darts. 

* KhMri is a kind of steel manufactured in the town in Oudh of that name. 8&r^ essence, is commonly used to signify 
eicellenoe of quality. 

7 JTfiH (=it«ft)=a clan or Bubcaste. separate. A ft or ' prop * is a pillow for leaning against when 

sitting cross-legged {palUhl). 

* Bftjpfits are great opium-eaters. These ballads are fall of allusions to the practice and dwell upon it with pride. The 
root tfa»ai = to be tipsy. 

* A BftjpQt's sword is looked upon as an incarnation of the Qoddess DGvi, and is frequently called by her name. Here 

means • thigh* or Map.* 

8ar*nl or sSfinl is a female ca'tnel* 

The root bkahard^ia tremble. 

Qan literally ' counting bodiesi* hence * everyone.* 8ar*mdn is a corruption of sanmdn^ 

JB4/i=arm, hence * side.* 
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Jaichand. — (20) It is your wont to make obeisance once in the morning, and once 
•again at evening what calamity has befallen you that you come at midday 

Alhd. — It is my wont to make obeisance once in the morning, and once ^ain at even- 
ing ; now a summons has come from Mahoba, and therefore, Baja, I pay you my respects.’ 

Jaichand. — You have come out as an overfed horse breaks from his stable.* (25) 
When I will, I can slay you ; why think you of Mahoba’s town ?® Laughing the Baj& 
spoke, — Alha, hear my words. For each grain of wheat I shall take two, and the price of 
clarified butter 1 shall exact fourfold. Water shall I appraise at the price of milk.* Alha, 
hear my words. You have eaten and waxed furious in Gan jar; in the forefront of the 
battle shall I strike you down.^ (30) The Ghandel^ drove you out, while the house 
sweepers pelted you with sugarcane refuse.® Have you lost remembrance of that day, 
that you come to me at noon ? 

Laughing then tTdal® spake,— Baja, hear my words. Who is he that can drive me 
out ? Who in the world has teeth in his mouth Those for whose sake I had fled 
were lost in Ganjar; (35) Your father never gained even Gan jar fort, but I won and 
gave you Bengal : Beri too I smote, so that it cried like a goat when lield by the ear.^* 
I smote Bijah^, and at midday 1 fired Bengal. He who had nine times routed Lakhan, 
and slain the father of the Kanauj prince,^’ him, O Baja, 1 delivered to you ; then you 
slept at peace in the midst of Kanauj. (40) Twelve bazaars of yours I sacked, and 
drove from before mo all the elephants. Had you been so strong” as you say, Baja, 
quickly would you have turned me back. 

Jaichand. — I but jested with you, my son, and you became vexed. 

With a laugh tJdal replied, — Raja, hear my words. Jest and smile with your mis- 
tresses,” that eat from your hand. (45) Why jest and smile with me who can break 
iron with my teetli ? 

Jaichand. — At the full moon of Kartik I went to bathe at Kalinjar ; whilst return- 
ing I smote Mahoba. Just then, my hero tidal, where were you, while it was I that 
was plundering twelve bazaars ?” 

Alha, — Quite true. You had gone to bathe at the full moon of Kartik, and whilst 
returning you smote Mahoba.” T was hunting on the preserves when a courier brought 

* Saharaiya^sakdll, 

- Sak^rb^sa/Mcaf. 

3 Jlfaiiatttrai— invitation, sammons. 

^ J!l/a^^y=intozicatod, hence, fed up, overfed ; ghufa^ghar^stMe ; shaving broken. 

^ Lit, When I wish to slay yon, you aro remembering. 

* These aro figurative ways of threatening revenge. Each insult shall be avenged fourfold. 

« Alhfi conquered Gftnjar (said to be the same as Gujarat) for Jaichand. The latter now reproaches him with presuming 
on his deeds. 

^ Alhft originally served Parmftl, the Chand§l, of Mahdb§, The latter expelled him at the instigation of Mahils, and ho 
took refuge with Jaichand. 

* Alhft*s younger brother. 

tTdal, owing to his fiery nature, was known as Bagk-udal^ Tiger Odal. He challenges the world to a tiger fight of 
tooth and nail. 

Bfiii lies in the Doab of the Betwft and the JamnA, close to their confluence between the Districts of Jalaun and Hamir- 
por. BijahfA is in Hamirpur on the banks of the BetwA. 

IS Dd^stime. So laufat dd (1. 46) at the time of returning. 

IS Literally, two*armed. 

Bi9uu)d^v^iyd% 

» ManBawd^ 2 k hero. AlhA and Ddal were at this time in the service of ParmAl of Mahdbs. 

Adhay^anhdg^nahdy* 
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me word. (50) When I returned to Mahuba then busily was plied the naked steel. 
When you fled from the fleld then I captured the horse Mandrath ; if you believe me 
not, Raju, I can send now for the horse. 

Jaichand. — You may go to MahOha. Ask what you will to-day, and I will grant it. 

Alhd. — Your goods, O Kaja, I desire not ; nor do I desire store of wealth. (56) 
Let I’rince Lakhan he given to me, that he may aid me at the river. 

{The King gives help worthy of Alexander the Great to Alhd.) 

With 100,000 horse ho gave Lakhan, with 126,000 Ray-pal ; and when ho gave his 
son Gulalan, with him he gave 62,000 hoi*so.* Alha paid his respects ; when the army 
was ready, he ordered the march from Kanauj, and a numberless* host went forth. 

(60) The camp was pitched in Kurhat ; Jagnmk with clasped hands prayed ;* * they 
have robbed my horse’s armour ; Alha Banaphar, have it brought back.’ Then Alha 
took in his hand his pen -box and wrote an order. ‘ All and every I salute ; to the Raja 
my best respects. As you arc Lakhan’s relative, even so be mine. (66) Send back tbe 
horse’s armour ; why stir up a quarrel ? * 

The Answer. — To thee and to thy grandfather defiance ; I challenge the ChandSl to do 
his worst.^ The horse’s armour I will not return, though the fight should last day and night. 

Vdal sends a second letter. —All and each I salute, to the Raja my best respects. 
Send back the horse armour, for this armour belongs to the Ohandel. (70) Such armour 
has no man, three lakhs and a lialf it is worth. If you do not send the armour quicklv, 
come out and fight in the open.® 

Then sounded the Raja’s battle drums and the rattle of his drums was heard. In 
front were yoked the guns, in the rear the rockets. All the forces of the Raja advanced 
in the open field. (75) The attack was made on TTdal : right well they plied the sword. 
Young men* fell in thousands, horses fell without number. Elephants fell in the field, 
and fine was the stream of gore that flowed. The Raja fled from the field ; tidal took 
him and pinioned him.' When they brought the Raja before Alha, (80) he clasped the 
palms of his hands and begged of Alha, ‘ Son, let me go with you ? ’ 

Then they marched from Kurhat, and came opposite the river (Jamna). For some 
days they travelled along the roads, and then reached the river Betwa.* Prithiraj heard 
the news and occupied forty-two landing places. The fight with Prithiraj began ; in 
blind fury they plied their arms.® (86) Young men fell in thousands, horses fell with- 
out number. Elephants fell in the field, and fine was the stream of gore that flowed.** 

‘ BSy-p&l and QulSlan wore the elder and younger sons of Jaichand. Likhan, we have seen, wa« hie nephew. 

* Oa^'^utodr is eaid to bo an old word meaning ‘without namber.’ O&y-gowal, the cowherd, ie, however, one of the 

titlee of Alhft. ’ 

> Kurhat was on the Kanauj, or northern, aide of the Jaipnk. When Jagnfiik waa on his way to Kananj to summon 
Alhft he halted here. Its king, Rfty-bh&n, entreated him hospitably, but kept the rich armour which adorned his horse. 

* Chunauti and talak, both me;in * defiance.’ 

» Mali maiddn, literally, tlie plain of heroes (mall), is one of the stock phrases of the cycle for a battlefield. 

* Here wo have one of the stock descriptions of a battle, repeated over and over again in the cycle in identical words. It 
occurs ag^ ten lines lower down. Aa*r&r means countless = 

' Mutuk hdndh*nS, to tie the elbows behind tbe back. 

» The riwr Betwa, for the greater part of its lower course, forms the boundary between the districts of Hamireur and 
Jalaun. Urai, where the final struggle between the Chandels, aided by Alhft's forces, and Prithiraj took plnee^ U the Head- 
Quartors station of the latter district and is some eight or ten miles from the left bank of the Betwa. ’ 

* A/»=blind, nnconscious, dAwntfAsmist before the eyes. 

See above, verse 76. 
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Slain was tlio son of Miyan Talhan, where the sword was busily plied. tTdal honrd 
the news ; he flew upwards with his horse‘ and so reached the tliick of the fight,* and 
exacted yengeance for the Siiyyid. (90) He slew the son of Prithiraj, the leader of all 
the champions. Prithiraj pressed hard; then busily were Aveapons plied. Allia’s forces 
turned b.ack, and all the champions fled ; then Lfikhan stayed their flight, and busily 
were weapons plied. The Prince slew seven hundred, the Chauhans pressed hard (95) ; 
when Chaum sought to seize the prince, foui'teon hiindred Chauhans wore cut down.* 
Alha*s force fled. Then the Princess Machhil saw and came;* she mocked at tXdal and 
said, ‘ Brother, whither are you fleeing ? ’ 

Machhil . — Give me the dagger from your belt, your shield and sword or spear ; a 
Cutch horse, pure in breed among a hundred thousand. (100) You fear to die, — then 
don the garb of women ; paint your eyes with black powder and part your hair with 
pearls. Turn, Brother Uday-raj,® turn and fight, or I must lead and rally the host. 

The foremost warrior of Gan jar was cheering on his infantry;” llay-bhan of Kurhat 
was dealing blows to the elephants ; (105) Bachhraj was giving Gujarat to feed the vul- 
tures Basahar on the banks of the Bagain set flowing a river of blood ;® and Jagnaik 
said to Alba, ‘ Of your house who ever fled ? *“ 

On hearing the words of Jagnaik, the Banaphar came fortli from the crowd, as the 
cobra comes forth from her hole with expanded hood.’® The company moved forward to 
where Prince Lakhan lay, and, seeing 'O’dal approach, Chaura brandished Malkha’s 
shield.” 


^ The horse had wings, like Alh&'s. 

* Murcha or morcha, hero=a place of contest, an arena. It usually moans an entrenchment or picket. Compare 'speci* 
men TV, verse 116. 

* Chaufd or Chaufd was the son of Dasrfij hy an Alnr woman, and consequently half-brother of Alh& and Odal : on his 
birth he was exposed in the river like Mob(» 8, and was picked up and brought to Pritliirij ChauhUn who reared the child, and 
when he grew up appointed him to a command in his array. He was hence fighting against his own kith and kin. 

^ Itf fichhil or JMachhlavnti was the daughter of K&gho Mochh of Ilanlwfir, and the wife of Alha. According to another 
legend it was Diwnla, Alh&'s mother, who uttered this remonstrance, the most celebrated passage in the whole cycle. The 
remaining lines are said to be taken from Chand’s poom. 

» i.e. 0dal. 

• The three chiefs of G&njar, Hirsingh D5o, Birsingh Dgo, and PQran D5o. who had previously been conquered by Alh«, 
accompanied him from Kanauj. 

^ Bachhraj appears to bo the undo of Alba and Odal, and father of Malkh&n who had been killed in fighting Prithii^J 
at Sirsa ; but accortling to the usual tradition ho had died long before at the hands of Oaj, king of Gujaraf. 

■ There is something wrong here. The Bngnin is a river in Banda, a long way to the sonth-oast, on the other side of 
Mahfiba. Dasahar possibly means (the doscondanis of) Dasraj, /.c. Alba and Gdal. 

• It was the duty of Jagnaik or Jagnik, the bard, to oncoiirage the heroes in the battlefield. 

snake's hole. 

Malkha bad already been killed at Sirsa, so that this was a terrible defiance. 
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^rm ^ ^ 

Hzin) ^nr ^T 

^ ^nfT 5RT<!P( m 

^Ri fqn: % 

tro If ^nft 

^ ^ftTTT 
Tnr xmx % 

^ W life ^TT^ 

if »rrft ^t#t ^if^iii ^T 

^ If tife 

^Eitlf g»^rft^rT#f 

^t#!* xnwr % gw 

€t gw WTTt WT 

wflf twt¥I '^wt % 

wfww w^ ^ ^ 

% WT WT ’^t% W( 

« 

W3ir?ft If wfwWT 

^fT W WT% I 

wfw wf TTW % 

fWT WT TFWT irf %ww WT 

^V wwt#T twww w^^ 


wf^ill ^wTw wfw WfTWTT I 
^ wt^f iffeiWTC II 

% ^ ^cgt % WTW I 

%^W3W % WTW I ^'oyi. I 
If WT ^ T^TX II 

wnwnr gw km wnc i 

fWW^ WTT ^WT?: I 

lf% fiwf w wfwTR: I 

gw WTW TWTT I ^Co | 

^ fwiff WTTT wtw I 

Wt^ W1 WTW I 

* 

WT WT^ Wfw I 

•TT ^ I 

wt% fwm g»?TT I i 

f^WT WT ww fwWTW I 
^ WW ^t C ^t WTWTW I 
WT WT wit ^<IWW WTW II 

^ WTSf WfT % wf ^5WTT I 
TTWT W^ WTT I I 

TTWT WTW^fw ^ wrfr n 

WT WTW 33TW I 
WWWT wff WTT I 

wftwi W wf^ ^TW II 
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[ No. 19.] 

INDO-ARYAN^ FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDfiLi (BanafuarI) Dialect. (District, Hamirpur.) 

I Specimen IV. 

TRANSLATION. 

Introductory Couplet. — As thou Sarasvati granted to the cuckoo the power of song, 
and to the bee to hum melodiously ; so, Sarasvati, grant thou unto me such melody, that 
I may sing the story of the Banaphar. 

The Narralice. — Scene. — A well at Delhi. — Crowded were the water-stairs of 
Samhar fort ; all the fair friends were drawing water.^ One cries, ‘ see, see, my friends, 
whence comes this array ? ' (5) Some think the traveller is from the south-east, some 

say he is from the west,* but Chaura’s sprightly bride, lord Ghaura’s spouse,* at the well 
gave answer, * hear my words, O my friends. My lord it is who eomes, riding on a 
single-tusker.’* With her golden pitcher on her head from the well she darted forth ; 
(10) with sucli dainty steps ran she, her foot touehed not the earth, and in the space of 
a minute or two she arrived under the gate. With clasped palms she spake to Cliaura, 
waving over him her two hands in welcome.* ‘ Tell me,’ cried she, ‘ the secret, how was- 
the sword wielded at Urai ? 

Chaurd. — How can I tell it at the door ? Nothing can be said by me. (16) A 
very tiger was Varmanand, seizing and devouring all our champions.' Twelve sons (of 
the king) were slaughtered by him, thirteen sons-in-law were slain ; on the broad plain 
of Ural countless women Avere made widows." Then the king gave me the order, and 
I smote Varmm Chaudel. 

This much the woman heard, and ran full spt'ed to the palaee-squarc ; (20) to Bclii’s 
high raised upper chamber she ascended with hasty stej)s.” The king’s daughter was 
sleeping, and she plucketl her sheet (to aAvaken her). 


* Samhar here moans Delhi. ^ 

* I)ahdr is a ‘wayfarer/ 

* liogai-ding Chaurtt soc spocimm III, vi-rsc 95, note. Nag-ndchan is ‘ clever,' ‘ lively/ ‘ troublesome ' = cAa?lcAcf/. 

^ Kanthd = husband. The single-tusker was, of couiBO, an elephant. 

* Jtodrai jdrai : gaduligd = the palm of the hand : chdwar kar^nd is to wave (the hands) as a ohowry 
is wavc<l. 

* As explained in the introduction, the final battle in which Prithirfij Chauhan defeated Parmal, tlio ChandSl, took 
j)hire at Uml. Chaiifftt although a ChandSl and the half-brother of Alha and tJdal, was one of Prithiraj's most trusted 
commanders. On the other hand, Bela, Prithiraj's daughter, was married to the boy Brabinajit, Parinars son. She is still 
in her father's house, i,e, in the enemy’s camp, although, like a good wife, she is an enthusiastic pai'tisan of the Chandcls. 
This explains the savage glee with which Chaufi's wife tells her of her widowhood, the greatest calamity that can befall an 
Indian woman, and specially so in the present instance. Bela on hearing the evil tidings acts like a true Hijpui heroine. 

7 Brahmajit’s full name was Brahxnajit Vanua. Here he is called Varmanand. In verse 18 ho is called Varmm, in 
verse 46 Brahma, and in verse 1 07 Barmha. The title Vorma is, as often as not, itself pronounced * Brahma.' 

® Literally^ in the earth (mdr or marawd = tndfi) of (the plain wliich was) sixty-four (jfcSs wide). 

* Ndg^war an upper room : Idt = foot. 
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Chaufd*8 Your gay red robe you must now give up, your bangles you must 

break. Your husband has fallen in Urai ; sister, your widowhood has come.' 

Avaunt ! Out with you into the palace 1 Mean wretch ! Hear my words.* 
(25) My husband is still a youth, and will bo sporting with his comrades. 

.OJiaurd*8 wife . — With hopes of his youth are you deluded. Sister, hear my words. 
For he it was who slow twelve grown up heroes,* and smote down thirteen of the king’s 
sons- in-law ; and in the broad plain of TJrai ho made countless women widows.* If you 
still believe me not, go and ask, for your hero (brother) has arrived. (30) Chau^a now 
gives audience, and splendid is the courtly throng.* 

J3eld . — ^The city of Mahoba I saw not, I saw not Klrat’s lake ; Queen Fadminl 
have I never seen, I have not worshipped Maniya Dfeo.® From my feet the crimson 
staiD' has not departed, nor is my bridal garment soiled : it was not meet that you, 
Chaura-man, should make mo a helpless widow. (35) My curse upon you, Chaura-man, 
may you be burnt to ashes. 

* Then Ghaura gave answer and said, * Bgla, hear my words. Words of ill-omen are 
you speaking in public, but I can say nothing.® God made the victory mine, how then 
do you this day take it ill. I can make black white, and white black ; in Samhar a 
third share is mine. (40) Prithlraj has given me the order, — I will seize and bring the 
Lady Padmini.’* 

Then Bsla gave answer, * Chaura, hear my voice. Because of smiting a boy you 
speak big swelling words ; but my husband’s mother you shall never seize, till Delhi’s 
every lamp be quenched.’ 

Then Chaura gave answer, ‘ B5la, hear my words. (45) I gave orders to Hama 
sayipg, “Friend, hear my words." Brahma has fallen in Ural, the Banaphar Alha 
attends him ; MahOba’s Baja is woman-hearted,“ go, seize and bring the Lady Fadminl. 
Let not Fithaura know of this," nor the pure Ballar. By Kalpl*s ghaut go forth, seize 
and bring the Lady Fadminl.” * 

(50) With a mocking laugh quoth Bela, * Friend, hear my words. Tigers Farmal 
has nurtured, underground he keeps them. FarmSi at any time has but to raise his 
finger, and they will\cnd and slay.* 

^ Sho calls BSla her husband's sister {nanad). Chaura having been adopted by Prithlraj, BSla in looked upon as 
his sister. 

^ Dhar is what one says in driving away a dog. Dud-hdrb is an interjection meaning * out of this/ Coinparo 
Hindi dutand^ to rebuke." Kam^jdtin = of low caste (fern*). 

^ Jr.e. He is no longer a boy, as you fancy, for he has been able to slay all these full-grown men. 

^ D9a bait literally, (widows) of the land. Kai is feminine. 

* Ar^jadgl = large, groat, hence, magnificent. 

* Brahmajit being but a youth, he had not yet taken his bride to his own home. The Kirat Sigar is still a clear,, 
deep, and spacious sheet of water at Mah6bft. It was dug by Klrtti Yarman (1065-1085 A.D.). Padmini was one of tho 
titles of Mslna Dfivl, Parmil’s Queen. The temple of Maniyft Dfio was one of the glories of MahdbA. It exists to the- 
present day, but has been partially renovated. 

7 Which was applied at the time of her wedding. 

* B^adlaiit here and elsewhere for MlHl, 

&foSrd or gllTd = the Hindi atkdif an assembly room. 

* Parmil's Queen. 

^ Td means * this person,* that is, the speaker. 

Sdmd is Rgmipati of Gwalior. Kdkdt uncle, is here merely a term of friendly address. 

11 Mydhar = mfhard. 

For Chaupa should have gone himself. Pithaurt is Prithlrlj. Ballir is a name of Alhl. Kilp] is north-easi of 
Ural, on the bank of the Jamni. 
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Chaurd orders Rdmdpati . — The best of horses take, and take picked riders, and .at 
the hour of midnight pass over to the further bank. 

Having heard this much Bela uttered a loud scream, ‘ Handmaid, handmaid,’ she 
cried, * ** handmaid, hear my words. Go straightway to the palace, and bring me ’iny 
writing bundle.*' The pen and inkstand she took in her hand, and took up the paper.* 
She gave salutation* to all the warriors, and to Hdal reverent greeting. (60) ‘ Has the 
horse Benduliya* grown old ? Or has Baja Parmal died ? I ask of thee, O Hdal, heed 
thou well my words. Whilst thou, O tiger, livest, wilt thou become a laughing stock in 
Mahuba ? Passing by l^alpl ghaut Bamapatf of Gwalior is coming. See that at the 
ghaut Rama escape not, though ho should assume seven forms.’ 

(65) Then stout Princess Bela called a runner and said, * I shall set apart and grant 
you lands® to enjoy unhindered all your life ; but let not Chaufa know of this, nor let 
Bamapati of Gwalior know'. Only tell the nows to Hdal that Rama of Gwalior is 
coming.’ 

Ho cleans his saddle and binds it on the camel, and quickly meJunts.* (70) With 
his heel he urges her on, flying like the wind.^ By night running and by day speeding, 
midway he makes no halt. Thus in a few days* space, with a cloud of dust flying, he 
reaches Ural. A tent with long walls was pitched, the summit of which soared to 
heaven.® An enclosure surrounded a pavilion of Deccan w'ork, with fringes attached 
to its four sides.® (76) For the space of a mile floor-clothes are spi*cad, of cushions there 
were some fifteen hundred, w'here the people sat crass-legged and touching each other, the 
shields covered the earth as blades of grass. Apart sat Karchuli and Kachhwaha, 
Sengar and Dhar PSwar.“ There sat the Rajputs clan by clan reclining on cushions. 
Bemused were they from the opium they had eaten, men who without blows would not 
change their purpose. (80) Each man with his sacred sword upon his thigh, like a black 
snake coiled. 

Bela’s camel-courier alighted on the tented field. .Tumping down from the camel he 
alighted, adjusting his shield and sword,” paid his respects before the seat of the chief, 
and pi’osented his orders. While opening the folded letter and looking at 'the black 
characters,'* (85) Hdal burned as a coal and became like dark death upon his throne. 

‘ Diriya, Diriya,’ he shouted, ‘ piriya, hear my words. Instantly call for Alha, 
4juickly give him notice.*'® 

* A basta is any wrapper, and, especially, the bundle of writing materials, which are kept tied up in a cloth, 

^ A dawdt is a portable case containing rced« pens, and rags^ sudden in ink. The papei* is held in the left hand while 
writing. 

* Literally, headed the letter with ^ BSm, Item/ SaUi = Sawant. 

* The name of tidal's horse. 

* J&glrai «■ jdgtr, 

* means ‘ to beat,' ‘ dust,' ‘ clean.* JahdJ is a camel saddle-pad ; Maf^nl or M&finl = a she-oamel. 

7 Ydfd = a dig of the heel ; vjathar = the wind. 

* A ttrdchd is the canvas side, or qanftt, of a tent ; the ehSd^v^d is the ornamental top of a tent pole. In Hind! iirdeha 
is a single-pole tent. 

* A ddw^nl is a oanopy-tent, or ahdmiydna. Here commences one of the stock descriptions. Compare specimen 
III,v. 9. 

^ These are all names of Rijpat tribes. Each tribe sat apart from the others in order of preoedenoe. 

CAar^pgf — ^to adjust, put to rights. 

** JYul*pA5 is a corruption of gu/lt a look. JJlr is to open a letter. In naj^rat, we have one of the rare instances of a 
foreign (Arabic) word treated as a verb and conjugated. 

piriyi was the groom of ddal’s horse BendulijI. 
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JDiriyd calls Alhd , — ‘ Come on, come on, O thunderbolt of war, your younger 
brother calls you.’‘ Straightway came forth (Allia) the thunderbolt and rushed into the 
tent.* (90) Not a minute, not a second, passed, before ho arrived in the tent. He then 
called out to tTdal, * Hdal, hear my words. Are you troubled with your neighbour on 
the border,* or has the Chauhan pressed you hard ? I ask of you, O tTdal, why have 
you sent for me at the point of noon ? * 

Vdal. — A stratagem has Ghauiu planned ; Bama he has made ready, (96) who is 
coming by the pass of Jalaun to seize the Lady Padmini. 

Then gave answer Alha, * Hdal, hear my words. The best of horses take, and well- 
chosen horsemen.* Let not Bama escape on the roads ; cut off his head and bring away 
the trophy.* 

tidal. — Whomsoever of the young men I may ask for in this tent, give me as I ask. 

(100) Then gave answer Alha, ‘ tidal, hear my words. Whatsoever you ask for in 
this tent, I shall grant your prayer.* 

tidal. — Slha of Siraunjd give me, Prince Lakhan of Kanauj, Ali Alawar mid Kale 
Khan, with Jari B6g and Sultan, and Bahubali, the son of the Sayyid, whom Alha himself 
for a moment fears.* (105) (Men these were who could eat a maund of flour each, 
and would each eat an entire goat.* And the leaf dish on which their morning snack 
was placed would crumble to dust.) Give me Varma*s Ahir Matauwa, — All these make 
ready for me, and I shall learn the truth about Kama ; he of Gwalior shall not escape.* 

Then Alha gave order saying : * tidal, hear my words. (110) Whomsoever you asked 
for in the tent, all have I granted to you. Only leave behind my brother of Sirsa, and 
Miyan Tdlhan of Benares.* Go on your way, tidal, my son, he of Gwalior must not 
escape.* 

Together the men rushed forth and dashed along tlie roads, and in a few days* space 
arrived at the river. (116) tidal threw out his pickets in the battlefield by the river* 
and at the hour of eight o’clock Bamapati arrived. When tidal cried aloud and said : 

‘ Young man, hear my words. Jn what region did your birth occur ? Where did you 
assume mortal form I ask of you, my fine fellow, to what country are you going ? ’ 

(120) Then Bama planned a stratagem, and spake words of guile. ‘ In the west country 
was I born, and there I assumed mortal form. A horse merchant I am, to sell horses am 
I going. I have hoard of a market for horses, to sell a horse am I going to Mahoba.* 

Then tidal cried aloud, ‘ Merchant, hear my words. (126) At dawn, oven at break 
of day, when the chatiot of the sun comes forth, I shall make way for you ; after that, 
if you please, go on to Mahoba.* 

* * Baj^ra^gl means literally ‘ thou whose body is the thunderbolt/ Compare Virgil’s duo fulmina belli Sciptades. 

* broke into the tent. 

* frontier country. J^Sfaiyd is an inhabitant of the same. 

< Chhafi — picked, seleded. 

■ Slhfl was the son of Alhft’s sister ; LSkhan was nephew of Jaichand, King of Kanauj. The others wore all sons of 
Bayyid Tftlhan Miyfin of Benares. . 

* Sar^mueh ■> eamdeka. 

7 The root dir or dgdr is explained as meaning * to leam.’ 

* Maikh&n was the first cousin of AlhA and OdaL His fief was at SirsA, east of the DhasAn. Ha boro the brunt of 
the ChauhAn*s first attack and wps then killed. His death is referred to in verse 162, below, so that AlhA cannot properly 
refer to him here as his brother. Who else can bo referred to, I do not know. 

t Mirchat usually entrenchments, here means outposts or pickets. Compare specimen III, verso 89. 

^ Dteaniar = diidmiar : Janma, 
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With angrj talk they wrangled, and fierce waxed the war of words. Bight well did 
tJ’dal admonish, but he of Gwalior heeded not. Each learned to know the other in the 
battlefield by the river. 

(130) With a mocking laugh spake Gdal, * Uncle, hear my words. Because of 
smiting one boy, you have come and planned such a scheme.* 

With a mocking laugh spake Hama, ‘ Udal, hear my words. You may speak a 
million times, but I shall not heed, and will seize and bring away the Lady Padminl.* 

On hearing these words, Udal gnawed his palm (in rage and cried),^ (135) ‘ To the 
defiance, and to Swamisur, from whom sprung Pithaura Kay.* East and west, and 
north and south, were ravaged the four regions ; cast and west, and north and south, 
was heard the tramp of Bendula’s hoofs. As far as Jagannath and Ghurmuha did I 
smite ; I held the fair at Bat^r ; Bamesar of Setubandh 1 smote, even unto Lanka did 
1 take tribute.* (140) The stream of the Narbada I banked up, so that it turned and 
fiowed westwards.* If to such a man’s mother* you should speak as you have done, then 
were it a shame for me to live.* 

The angry talk increased, and fierce waxed the war of words. The sacred blade was 
drawn at the river side, in a torrent of battle was plied the sword.* Under the scimitar- 
blows gushed out jets of blood, the swords raised the dust.* 

(145) Fighting elephants as they were cut down fell to the earth ; troops of horses 
fell;* there were riders without arms, and horses without noses.;* elephants lost their 
trunks, the host yelled in agony.” The heads which were wont to be tied with'saffron 
turbans, and to be dressed with attar and sweet oil,*‘ those very heads were rolling on 
the earth, while shield and sword clashed all around. (150) During the slaughter of the 
night day appeared, and during the day’s fighting evening came on. 

Bamapati held to every inch of ground, but his pickets that were stationed there 
gave way.” Urging on his elephant he came out into the forefront of the battlefield. 

Bamapati . — A trumpery servant who would slay, and so bring together the sins 
of a lifetime ?” If there be my match in the ranks of Mahobft, let him come forward 
in the battlefield.” (156) Urging on Bendula, Alha’s younger brother came to the 
front. 


> Oddi = gaduUyd, the palm of the hand. 

a SdmSfivara was the name of PrithWi'e (Pithaurt's) father. He ruled at Ajmer. 

3 Jagann&th is the temple of Pan in Orissa. QhormuhX is said to be a fabulous country where the people have horse’s 
faces. Bat^r is the well-known town in Agra district* famous for its horse-fair. Sdtabandh is the line of reefs joining 
Cape Comorin to Ceylon. At Cape Comorin there is a temple of Siva MahS^vam. Lafikft is Ceylon. 

* I do not know to what legend this refers. 

* Z.e. Padminl. She was really his maternal aunt. Jalanl lor jananl, 

* Begavding the use of the name Bkagavatl for a sword* see note to specimen III, verse 14. Uir is a torrent/a stmm. 
Compare verse 169. 

7 SMhl is a kind of two-edged sword, said to be named after the place of its manufacture. Bkjd means a bubbling 
torrent. 

* Chintd is a kind of fighting elephant. Summdr = companies, rows. 

* ThiU>hari = a snout, a face. * 

Ifangal is explained as a kind of elephant, and bhtuurar as his trunk. Xardh is a cry of pain. , 

II Kusamakant is a turban dyed red with saffron (ku9um). 

HereyAdf = moreka. 

13 * A trumpery servant ’ is literally ‘ a servant of a seer \ f.e. one whose wages is only a seer of food a day* Bifhawai 
m oollects ; dvudkk = dbik. 

Birdl s match, equal. 
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t^dal. Here am I, the leader of this camp, and of this host the chief.^ I am your 
match in the ranks of Mahoba, therefore am I come forward in the battlefield. 

Looking at him from heel to head, (Kama said) ‘ Son t^dal, hear my words. Send 
your elder brother to the front, who may be able to withstand my steel.’ 

(160) With a mocking laugh spake TTdal, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. One elder 
brother is the Thunderbolt of War, who takes not his sword in his hand.* The second 
elder brother of mine was he of Sirsa, whose head you cut off and carried away.* Now I 
am fully-grown, I am the eldest, able to withstand your steel.’ 

When RamA gave answer unto him, ‘ Son Udal, hear my w'ords. (166) Take the 
first cast of the javelin, if so be that you have any desire for life left in you.** 

Then gave answer Udal, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. From your darts I shall cscax)e. 
My turn comes after yours.* 

Brandishing the javelin Sanichar, and resting on the front of the howdah,* Rama 
poured blows on his forehead, but B5la ever turned the point.* (170) Udal advanced to 
make his salute, with a cloud of dust flying behind him.* The countenance of Rama 
withered, his face became dim, his jaws fell.* 

Rdmapati . — As a boy, I never missed my cast with a straw arrow, but now at tlie 
river side I have missed my cast with the javelin.* An evil day has come for Delhi, 
when my w'eapon has played me false.^* A second bar of iron be brandished, a hard 
nut for an enemy to crack (175) he intended to strike on the chest, but Udal had 
learned from jugglers the art of fence.” Forcibly he smote with the bar; but Udal 
warded it off with his shield. 

When again Udal cried, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. After your turn was over, you 
gave a second blow, the third turn is mine.” Let us fence before the host (each in his 
turn) as a well is worked by the seekers for w'ater.*” (180) Then gave Rama answer, 

* Udal, hear my words. What, have you conned a potent charm, or learned how to avert 
a dart ?” Right well I smote you at the river side, yet /not a wound appeared on your 
body.* 

I have not conned a potent charm, nor have I l^rned to avert a dart. Your 
darts are of raw iron, and you have not paid the smith his price. (186) Tlie son of a low- 

> i dal, this host, is also a play on ths name of Alhi’s son, tdal or Indal. 

• This is AlhK. .He had a magic sword which none could withstand, and which, in the RijpQt s^nse of fair play, ho only 
used on extreme occasions. 

• This is Malkhtn. See note to verse 111 above. 

* Saiedhl is an iron dart or javoUn. In these poems* it is a pundonor with each champion to offer the first blow to his 
opponent. It usually happens that, as here, the villain is allowed two or throe free shots, and then the hero walks in and wins. 
lah s desire, hope. 

» Santeiar, or Saturn, was the name of his javelin. Him*; of course, was on an elephant. Pafijfd is the front of the 
howdah. Ydf = if, a rest, a support. 

* Belt was sud to possess the powers of a witch. Baraidjf = warding off. 

7 Agahan s agaman, in front. 

* JhSvtr = dimmed. 

• Bdr = a b<^, a ohild. Saral is a toy arrow made of tarpat, a kind of reed-grass. Huehify = I missed. 

>* Udasd = an unlucky or evil day. , ’ , 

« Ndfiar = a crowbar, a bar of iron. The second half of the lino is literally, * having given the boiled rice of adamant. 
The idea is that the bar was so hard that adamant was soft as boiled rice in comparison with it. 

** Here again we have a foreign word tajvd% treated as a verb. 

» Utari, lit* 'completed.* 

Kkiliytt$ is from the root hUh with the i shortened to • as it is in the wtepcnultimate. 

*• JTaruted is the name of a charm : the root bardr ss to ward off (by magical means or otherwise). 
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born mother are you, a good-for-nothing uras your father.* In your childhood you got no* 
butter to eat, in your wrist there is no strength.* Withstand my darts, which were made 
by order of Haja Parmal ; if from my darts you do escape, then you may go home and 
anew celebrate your birth.* 

tidal then brought his horse to a distance, and laying on Mother Earth the burden 
of his task (exclaimed),* (190) ‘ O Mighty God, Maniya D6o, O Honour of the Chanddla 
Baja. O Mother Bela, at my right hand be thou, the spouse of Prince Brahmajit.* 

He on the one side from his hand discharged the dart, and it lodged in his rivaPs 
chest.* On the other side fell Bama on the field, where the double blow had lighted.*' 
The enemy fied, a disordered rabble, none stopped to tie his loosened turban.* 


^ W^chhd =. loWf despicable : Ibdd = low, meen, insignificant, feeble. 

* Kihuchd = pahuchd. Kihdy is the negative verb substantive. 

* The chhathl is the feast held on ihe sixth day after the birth of a child. The meaning is that if Bftmapati does escape, 
he may consider that he has passed through death and been born again. 

^ Khahhdr^ burden. What is meant is that he invoked Mother Earth. Tt is noteworthy that the employment of khm^ 
as a meaningless prefix is common in the dialects of the wandering tribes, often called ^ Gipsies/ of India* See VoL ZI. 

* Ya = here, oppoeed to hwa, there, ’fhafhdn^ to beatf smite. 

* Duhild s= doable. The j blow was double, as it was both natural and supsmatoraL 
7 "Qan^ban ss oonfosed, disordered. 
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kuisprt of HAMIRPUR. 

. Eundri is spoken in the extreme north-east of the Hainirpur district, on the left 
hank of the river Ken, by some 11,000 people. It is also spoken on the right bank of 
the same river, in the Banda district. Immediately to its north lies the Tirhari of the 
southern bank of the Jumna, which is a mixture of Bagheli and Bundell, and which has 
been described under the liead of Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 132 II.). Eundri is 
■St, similar mixture, but it differs on the two sides of the Eon. On the right, or east, side 
like the other dialects used in Banda, it is based on Bagheli and is mixed with Bundell. 
An account of tliis form of Eundri will be found in Vol. VI, pp. 162 ff. On the 
left, or west, bank of the Eon, it is much more influenced by the Bundell spoken in the 
rest of Hamirpur, and is based on that dialect, with a mixture of Baghgll. As a whole, 
Eundri may bo considered to be an extension of Tirhari towards the south up the lower 
course of the Een. 

The nature of this broken dialect will bo evident from the first few sentences of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son given below. It will be seen that the verbs follow Bundell 
in the formation and use of the past tense, except in the case of rdhm, were, which is 
Bagheli. On the other hand the postpositions, ma, in, and kd, to, are Bagh&ll, and so 
is the form mtodro, mine, although the termination 6 is Bundell. The general structure 
of the sentences is throughout pure Bundell, with the typical use of the agent case 
before the past tenses of transitive verbs, which is unknown to Bagheli. The word 
IdmS'rb for ‘ son * may be noted. 
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[ No. 20.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


EdksSlI (Er^pBl) Dialect. (Dietkict, Hauibfcb.) 

t ft ^ I ST-nf-i TO-% Wft ^ ^ 

»IHI W-Hf-I m '3T-% 

»lfe ^ I wsn H ftr ^ WfH ^4 

w I ^ tt 4 wiRt w ^ II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

I manai-kg dwi lam*r& rahai. Uh-mS-sg ^ hal‘kg-ng bap-se 

One man-of two sons were* Them-tn-from the-younger-hy father-to 

kaho, *d>re bap, dban-mS-se jo mward bisa hoy so 

it-was-sa%d» * 0 father, wealth-infrom what . my share may-be that 

\ 

mohai dai-rakh.’' Tab uh-n8 uh-ka ap*nd dhan bit 

to-me give-away* Then him-hy him-to his-own wealth having-divided 

da5. Bahut din na bhayd ki hal'ke lam*ra-ng bahut 
woe-given. Many days not were that the-yonnger son-by much 

jor-kai mulak-ml chala-gao. Hul suliad*pan-mS 

collected-having a(-foreign)-country-in went-away. There licentiousness-in 
rah-ke ap*nd paisa kho-dad. 

remained-having his-own pice was-sguandered. 
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NIBHATTA of jalaun. 

Althoiigh the' main language of Jalaun is good Bund5ll in the east corner of that 
district, on the south bank of the Jamna, we find a dialect locally known as Nibhat^, 
which is a continuation of the Tirhari of Hamirpur, found along the banks of the same 
river. It is spoken by about 10,200 people. 

liike Tirhari this riverain dialect is a mixtiu’e of Bagheli and Bundell. TirhaH is 
certainly based on the former of these tongues, but Nibhatta, which, being further west, 
is more in the BundiSli country, might fairly be classed with either. A few lines of a 
version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will be a sufficient example. Note how the 
language struggles between two idioms. There are Baghgli past tenses^ like kahaaiy he 
said, dihia, he gave, which require the subject in the nominative case, and yet hero it is 
(as in BundSll) in the case of the Agent. Alongside of these Baghgh forms note the 
pure Bund6ll hatct they were. 

Nibhatt^ is the last of these broken dialects which we meet as we go west. 

Besides this BaghSll infection, traces are also to be seen of the . KanaujI, spoken in 
Oawnpore on the other side of the river. Such is wd-ne, by him. 


TOI. IX, 


S Y 


VAUT I. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

EundSlI (NibhattA) Dialect. (District, Jalaun.) 

fNnSt ft ^ I ^-ir-% ^inrf% 

^ ft ^ fyfm ft^ ft f ft i 7^^ 

©s. ! 

^-ft ffe ffro I ffsf •rfT fm fto w( 

^ fffro II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kisl ad*mi-ke do la|r*ka hate. Un-ml-se chhot5-n§ 

Ascertain man-qf two sons were. Themrin-from the-younger~by 


bapti-se 

kahasi 

ki, 

' he bapu, dhan-mS-se 

jo 

mor hissa 

hoy 

ihe-father-to 

he-said 

thaty 

* O fathert wealth-in-from 

what 

my share 

may-be 

so hamin 

deo.* 

Tab 

wa-nd imok5 dhan 


b^t 

dihis. 

ihat to-me 

give' 

Then 

him-by them-to wealth 

havUng-dwided 

he-gave. 

Bahut din 

nahl 

bite 

ki chhota la^ka 

sab 

kuchh 

jama 

Many days 

not 

passed 

that the-younger son 

all 

anything collected 

kar*ko 

dur 

dSs 

chala-gahis. Waha bad-maSl-mS din 

khois. 


made-having a-far country went-away. There Ucentiousnees-in days he-lost, 
Q,p*jia dhaii uySt'dehis. 
his-own wealth he-squandered. 
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bhadaurT or t8wargaijht. 

The head-quarters of the Bhadawar Bajputs consist 6f the country on both sides of 
the river Chambal, where it forms the northern boundary of the State of Gwalior. Here 
also, in the T^wargarh District of Gwalior, are the head-quarters of the Tdmar Bajputs. 
The language spoken in this tract is known as Bhadaurl or (in TSwargarh) TSwarga^hl. 
Under whichever name it is known it is the same, — viz. a form of Bundgll which is con- 
siderably mixed with the Braj Bhakha spoken in Agra. It varies slightly from place to 
place, being naturally more and more infected with Braj as ‘we go north. 

The country in which Bhadaurl is spoken may be described as follows. It is spoken 
over nearly the whole of the main portion of the Gwalior State. It thus extends over a 
much larger tract than the Bhadawar country proper. It runs down the centre of the- 
State from the Chambal to the border of the old Guna Agency, having Braj Bhakha and 
Harautl to its west, and Fawarl BundSlI to its east. To the south it merges into Halwi. 
In Agra it is spoken in the south of the district in the tract bordering on the Chambal. 
In Mainpurl it has a few speakers in the lEharka tract on the banks of the Jamna to the 
south-west of the District. In Etawah it is spoken in the tract between the Jamna and 
the Chambal, and across the latter river. The number of speakers is roughly estimated 
as follows : — 


Gwalior 
Agra 
Maiopari 
Etawah . 


1,000,000 

250,000 

8,000 

55,000 


Total . 1,313,000 


It will be sufficient to give specimens from Gwalior and Agra. The Bhadauri of the- 
other two districts does not differ. It may be mentioned that Bhadauri is not spoken in 
Jalaun, although the dialect was wrongly entered in the Bovgh List of Languages spoken 
in that district. The so-called Bhadaurl of Jalaun is ordinary Bund§li. 

The following account of the dialect is based on the specimens. 

The system of pronunoiatioil fluctuates, jiu occurs as often as d, and ai, as J. 
In the same sentence wo often find Ihe same word spelt both ways, e.g. mdro and mdrau. 
As in the Bundgli of Jalaun we meet curious changes of other vowels, e.g. bauhaty many, 
for bahut (cF. Jalaun buhat) ; rehat for rahaU remaining ; heh for AaAt, having said. 

In the case of consonants, there is a strong tendency to contraction, as in jdntu, 
knowing, for jan“tu. This is specially noticeable in the case of the letter r. Bor 
instance — 


Instead of 

we have 

eh&harant servants 

chdkann. 

par^dSet a far country 

paddea. 

barieant years 

baaaan. 

awrath memory 

autti. 

mar^naut to strike 

mannau. 

mar^tu, striking 

mdttu. 

kar^tUt doing 

kattu. 


TOL. IX, PABT I. 


8 t2 
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In the case of nouns strong forms usually end in a<* or d, e.g. aahdraUt help. The 
oblique form as usual ends in e. As elsewhere in Bundfili, strong nouns of relationship 
and some others end in d, which is not changed in the oblique singular or nominatire 
plural. Thus we have — 

Nom. Sing. Obi. Sing. Nom. Plnr. Obi. Flar. 

lar^kdi a son lar^kd lai^kd lar^kan. 

ghdrdf a horse ghdra ghord ghoran. 

In one instance the oblique form in 8 has a plural in #1 It is hafndr$ (not heundri) 
do bctchchd hat, we have two cubs. 

The influence of Braj (or perhaps Kanauji) is noticeable in the optional employment 
of a weak termination, «*, of nouns. Thus jwdbu, an answer ; mdttu or mdttat striking ; 
mattUi dying ; kattu, doing ; jdntu, knowing. 

There is the usual instrumental singular in a», sts in bkukhany by hunger. The post- 
position of the accusative-dative is kS or kB. In other respects Ihe declension follows 
standard Bundgll, due allowance being made for pronunciation. 

In the pronouns* the influence of Braj has brought into use the form hB or lutU for 

* I,* as well as mi or mat. So ^so, besides the usual BundSli forms {tumdro and tumdd)t 
wo have tihdrb, meaning *thy’ or *your.* *Me* is mbi, corresponding to standard 
Bundgli moe. As in Jalaun, ‘ he * and * she * are do, obi. bd or bSy plural be, obi. bin. 

* This * is ja, ji or je. ulpaye is an oblique plural mining * own.’ 

The word for * what ’ is the Braj kdhd, obi. kdhe. 

In verbs, wo have the Braj hau, I am, and (very common) ho, was. The initial h 
of the auxiliary verb is often dropped, so that we have forms like khdt-at, they eat ; 
khdti-au, you (fem.) oat ; nd-d, he was not ; rShat-S, they were living ; and d8t~y8 (for 
del-e), they were giving. 

There is an interesting survival of an old neuter form in chdhaU, instead of chdhau, 
it was wished (by him), i.e. he wished. In other respects the conjugation of the verb 
shows no divergencies from standard Bundell, unless we consider as such mandtni for 
mandvoe, * let us celebrate.’ 

The only other point to note is that Ji is often used for the conjunction ‘ that * after 
verbs of saying, instead of ki, k8 or kat. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundSlI (Bhadattbi). (Statb, Gwalior.) 

Specimen I. 

^iT^-ir I ?rCTtT % I ^ 

?r?r Tinft ftw ^1 ^ frw i 

ftiT' ^ xit^ ^ 

ftjn ^RJT «rm:^ i 'iro ^ ^ i ^ ^n«ra 

-s * 

^ ^ ?in-5^ Ttsj w 1 3TfT-^ iT*rT ^ i ’n-^ 

^ 1 ?w ftf ^ ^ 

I ^tret sif i ^ 

»ir^, 5% fNf ni ftni ^^ra-f«r«w4r ^ 

^ ^ ’5m I tT ’hj Tf i ff^ 

^ «ir^, ff fwfTTt ^ xn^ -ff I ft 

fwfiTt xf’?*! xitW 5irtit mff I ^ Tifw i »r5f- 

i' 5 ^rt^rr w( ff'xrf i aw ’5Txr-% 

fri-Tf Tw ’iT'i *1^, ^rixsT 5}-^ w^-€t 5f»m: 

1 xm .^iT^rr-^ xirft ^mr ff finntt ^ ^ 

xiTift, ^ fmift nrn-^RR-w ^-wf ^ftaj 5m i 5m|f 5nf% 
5n^ 5T5r*t-^ 5r#t an-^ 5T-ff writ ^ wr-if ^^firar 

5f5-if xi5TJ^ I 5*1 g*T *3f*t *nniF i ait 

5iT5(T-^ ftn:-5f vm **^-% i ^ ftpc-^ f*mV-% i ^ ■ 

5*ftm-5f 5ift *n^ n 

51 ^ 5Hit 5^ ^ 5I*:-5f it I 515 5 wl' 5*:-4 
5T<f5 5^ *15 515% 35IT5^ f% 5(51 ^55-5)55 

I 5T-% 5r#t f% firti^ 5t5(T xih: qr^ 505 -^ 1 %^ 

5tnft-% I 5n^4f 515-% fxKT^f % 5J55n 5|ff%5 I 5rf% 
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Wwnft I ?wr it^ S9T5 gwn-if trmft 

%?IT tT ^IT^-tT I ^ fimf^ ^TRT «f ^frft i ^ 

%f^-^ ^ ^ 5 TT % ^ ^Rif^iRf ^ 

I w fimft ^PCTT^ ^ ^RTirr 

^iT¥ f^nirr f^w i x- ^ 

ftRTT^ I ^rnr-^ ^ ^ir#t w ^ ^ ?%-¥ i ^ 

% >fg ^ f%«r ?l^ % I ^ *ih«h^K^ iif%*r 

m4“% fqitr-# ^R?T % I ^fr^. ftifr-^ir 

^rT^-% I ’aiTf: ^ f% ii 
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JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Grouf^ 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundSlI (BhadaubI). (State, Gwaliob.) 

Specimen I. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kau ad*mi-k§ dwai lar*ka h6. Luh*re lai^ka-ne ap'nS 

Ascertain man-of two aom were. The-younger aon^hy hia-own 

bap'sB kahi, *dada) hamard hisa ddu.* Ddu lar*kan-k8 . hisa 

father-to it-waa-aaid, * father t my ahare give' Both the^aona-to aharea 

kad-daau ba-ke bap-ng. Phir luh*rau lar*ka ap‘no 

havvng^nMxde-were-given their father-by. Then the-youf^er aon hia-own 

mal le-gaO, aur paddgs chalo-gad, aur anyau-mi ap‘nl 

property took, and foreign-country went^away, and bad-living-in hia-own 

sig- jama bahai-dal. Ba>kg pas kachhu na rahau. Ba 

all property aquandered. Mim-of near anything not remained. There 

ba^au akal parau, aur bafau tang>dukhl hon lagau. Thakur-ki 
great fa/mine fell, and . very diatreaaed to-be he-began. A-rich-tnan-tq 

rahua rahan lagau. Ba-ne suara khetan-me charaun-kS bhejau. 

a-alave to-live he-began. Mim-by awine field-in to-graze he-waa-aent. 

Tab bi-ne chahau ki * pet bhari-leu bhus khai*ke.* 
Then him-by it-waa-deaired that * belly I-may-fill httaka having-eaten.* 

Xau ad“mi-ne ba-ko saharau nai daau. BS-nfe sd<diau aur 

Any man-by him-to help not waa^given.^ BLim-by it-waa-thought and 

kahau, * mere bap-kg hii galle ad*ml hai, aur sib kaebhu 
it-waa-aaid, * my father-qf here many men are, and all aomething 
khat piat-bai, aur kou sudhi ann nahi kbat. Had bhukhan 

eating drinking-are, and aome moreover food not eat. I by-hunger 

mattu had. H8 ap*ng bap-kg hlUl dhalau aur kahau, ** h8 

periahing am. I my-own father-of here go and aay, “ I 

tihard apr Pan*mgsur-kau barau papi jau*md had ; h8 tihard lar^ka 

of-thee and God-of great ainner born am; I thy aon 

kahibg jdgi nahi ; mdi ap*xid chakar rakhi-lgu.” * Midm*si 

to-be-called fit am^not ; me thy-own aervant keep.** * Thence 

chali-ki ba lar*ka ap*ng bap*kg hilt ai-gaau. Jab bap>ng 
-atarted-having that boy hia-own father-qf here arrived. When the-father-by 
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lar*ka ddkhau durai-t§, tab bap bhajau, aur lar*ka l5>kS 

son toas-seen distanoe-fromt then the-father rem, and son taken-havinff 

chhatl-s8 lagaMad, aur puoh*kard. Tab < laT*ka>n& kahi» 

the-hreMUto he~appliedt and he-was^kissed. Then the-son-hy it~was-saidr 

* kakka, ho tih&rd aur Fan'mSsur-kau barau papi had ; aur tihard 

* father t I of-thee and Qod’of great sinner am ; and thy 

chal-chalan-kau md-m§ kou bat nai.’ HalaT 

conduct-of me-in any thing [in^any 'respect) is^not* Thereupon 

bap-ne ap'ne ch&kanu-sau kahl, * jd,-kau gbar-ti 

thefather-by his-own serodutsdo it-was~said, * this{-per8on)'for the-housefrom 

pusSkai lyao, aur hath*mi mudariya aur jaw-mS juti pahard,au; 

clothes bring t and hand-in a-ring and feet-in shoes put; 

hum turn sib'r3 khSy aiur khusi manami. Ja lar*kd.-kau 

we {and~)you cdl-together eat and merriment let-make. This son-of 

phir-ke janam bhaau-hai ; aur khoau, phir-ko milau-bai.’ Aur siban-ni 

again birth become-has ; and was-lost, again 6btained-is* And all-by 

ghar*kin-nS barl khusi nid,iii. 

the-memhers-of-the-faimly-by great pleasure was-enjoyed. 

Ba-klian ba-kau barau bhaiya har-mO ho. Jab ba ap'ne 
At-that-time his elder brother field-in was. Wl^en he his-oion 

ghar*ke dhigS pohachi gaau, tab ap'ug dd'ml-sS bulai-ki 

house-of near arrived-having went^ then his-own man-from . called-having 

pdchhi ji, * kaha chauhal-bauhal hui>rahl-hai ? ’ Ba>ne kahi 

it-was-asked thatt * what merry-making is-going-on ? * Svm-by it-was-said 

ki, * tihare kaka aur luli'rO bhaiya-no ai-gayg-ki khusi manl-hai. 

that^ ‘ thy father and younger brother-by arrival-of pleasure is-being-enjoyed. 

Kahe-ti bap-n€ phir-ki jg lar*ka ikhin dgkhau.* Ja-pai kachhu 

Because father-by again this son eyes-with loas-seen* This-on somewhat 

dukhiay-ks ba ap*ng ghar-ml na gaau. Tab bap-ni ai-ki 

sorry-being he his-own house-in not went. Then the-father-by come-having 
bd,>kaQ sam'jhdau. Tab jothe lar*ka-ni baj>-sau jwd.bu daftu, 

him-to it-UMS-remonstrated. Then the-elder son-by father-to reply was-giceny 

* dekhau, muddat-ti tihari sOwa hail kattu-hau, aur kab*-hff tiharl bat 

‘ seet long-since thy service I doing-am, and ever-even thy word 

na darl. Tum-n§ chhadam-kl kaur¥ khglibg-k8 na da¥, aur 

not avoided. Thee-hy a-chhaddn^-of cowries sporting-for not were-given, and 

chali kaha-hai, ja-s8 ham ap*yg sahg^kin dgtS aur 

if) it-has-been-saidt^ which-icith I my-own to-friends I-might-have-given and 

> A ehhadSm i> a denomination of money^seix dSnu or six twenty-fifths of a jncemabont uxteen cowxiea or a quarter 
of a farthing. 

a T fttn iiiialile to interpret ehalt haM’hai. JTafitr may mean either * what * or 'said.* Instead of eMt, shonld 
expect some word like eAUrf, a goat. 
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khusi manautS. Ja-ne yS-hl! dhan sig*Tau bar^bad 

pleasure might-have-enjoyed* Whom-by thm-even wealth all squandered 

kar-daau, so ' lar*k& tum-k5 pyarau lagau, bai libai-lSye, aur 

has-been-made^ that son thee-to beloved becamey him {you-)broughty and 

sib*rl simar-kau bh6pacbari*kau jimaau.’ Bap-n@ 

the-entire collection-for brotherhood-for a-f east-has-been-made* The-father-by 

jSthe lar*ka-so kahl, * ham tu>sabg rahe-hai ; aur jd-kachhu 

the-elder son-to it-was-saidy *I thee-with living-am; and whatever 


ghar-nie hai 

dhanu 

sd sib 

torau 

hai; 

aur 

ja lok-charaj 

m5rau 

house-in is 

wealth 

that all 

thine 

is ; 

tmd 

this practice 

mine 

esiya 

rah 

chall>ai-hai, 

je 

tej# 

luh“re 

bhaiya-kau 

phiri'kai 

{in-) this-kind-of 

path 

going-on-is. 

that 

thy 

younger 

brother-of 

again 


janam bhaau-hai; klidau>bhaau, phiri-ke aau-hai; jai ko jantu- 

birth become-has ; lost-becamey again come-has i come-alongy who knowing 

ho ki awego ? * 

was that he-would-come t * 


3 B 


VOL. IB, BAM I. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEBN HINDI. 

BuNDELi (BhadatjrI). (State. Gwaliob.) 

Specimen il. 

?iff f'ntra I RR nl'*5(^«tT-% Rr€t tr^jr 

Rpft ftR 1 gR Rf»^ ’ir RTRT-ft % RTff I RTf ^- 

^ RJTTT % I ^ gR RRI^ RifT RPR-^ m . '^lit-Rh' R^TT-^ 
RT^ fRint I ^TR ftRTR RR-Tft-% I RlRR-% RTR^ RR- 

^ RT^-% ^ rYr^ I RR ^R^fRRf Rl^ gR RtRT# RPR- 
^ fR Riff I ^ RR flRR-^ %fR R^ I RR ’ftR5RT-% 

Rtft ftr #fT gftr rj^ Rrit i ^RgfRRf-% Rift fR rI 
ffRf Rn%-Rr 31^-^ RT^t lft-%R ^ RR% g^RT RIRT-^ RIR TIR 
Rtft I rIr^RI RI^ fRRR RR-R^ I RR RT^t ift4f g^ ^-R^ 
RR RtRT^ RTRIT TIR RTR I fflT§fRRf-5f ^3-# Rfft ftr R-^ 

RT^ ^^-41 ^ R-^ TIR TJR RPC-rI I RT^f R-R R^ft Rt-Ri I 

RR gRRT-Rf Rtfr ^ RT RRt 1 RR1?ft RRT ¥ I R? ^RgRI RIRR- 
% RRT ¥ I % RRT ff RIRfR-ff fRT ^ ^ I # gR ^ 
gRUR ^ I RR RR% RR-R RTR-Rli ftf RflR RR R^ I 

Rirf RFIR ^ I ^ RtTR Rr4I% I RR^-if R% Rq% Rl% % 

1rR^ I RR rIr^P ir ! Rh^RT-R R»^ RTRIR-^ RORIT-Rt ftRf 
ftlRIR-RnR I ^ % RRRI-Rf fNlt RtR-^ I rN^RT RTRR-RI R|¥ 
^?>R?:-% Rm-R?f ^ R ^RTIRt I RR RtRgfRRf-iJ Rrft 
^ rT RorafR-RT I ftiR R-R R3tR-if gftr r4 i rrJr^ rttc 

■Jigt tft R^ I rIR 5^^^"^ RRRI-Rf RRIRT-RF Rfff !}<m RR 
Rit RigRpif gr R% I RRT RT-% %-RRt I RRT lr-% I 

^fRt ^l3t I RR^t R3IR-Rff RWt R^ I %' fiRI RRif RR Rt K 
^ rT Rrfr gfR-# Ri4t Ri% M 
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Central Group* 


WESTERN HINDI. 


BuND£Li (Bhadaubi). 


(State, Gwauob.)* 


Specimen II. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kahn 5k gauh*dud, aur gauh*duniyS r5hat-e. Ek 

Certain one jackal and a-ahe-jackal Iwing-were. One 


doun-ko khub pias lagi. Tab gaub*duiiiya-ne 

tioo-to very-great thirat waa-felt. Then the-ahe-jackal-hy 


dina bin 
day ihoae 

gaub*dua*88 

the-jackal-to 


kahl, * chalo, 
it-waa-aaid, * come, 
jant-ho k5 nabi ? 
know or not ? 
kabi jant-hau, 
to-tell doat-know. 


bam turn panl piye ; 

I {and-)you water let-drink ; 

BahS 5k chit5“kl bbatar 

There one leopard-of den 

tau cblt5>kl bhatar-pai pan! 
then the-leopard-of den-near water 


turn kuu kabanl k5b 

you any atory to-tell 

bai. Jd turn kahani 

ia. If thou a-atory 

mil5gau ; bauhat 

will-be-got ; very-great 


pias lag-rahi-hai.’ Bin , doun-ne lialal cbal-daau, aur panl-k5 

thirat ia-being-felt* Thoae fwo-by thereupon it-waa-gone, and water-of 

thaur pauh“ch5. Tab gauh"duniya boli, ‘ turn kahani jant-bu ki 
place they-arrived-at. Then the-ahe-jackal aaid, * you a-atory knotoing-are or 
nahl?* Aur cbite-n5 un duun-kau dckhi-laau. Tab gaub‘dua-n5 

not t * And the-leopard-by thoae two-to it-waa-aeen. Then tke-jachal-by 


kabi ki, ‘ mOhi d5b-ki sutti kachbu na! rabi.* 

it-waa-aaid that, ‘ my body-of aenae any not {haa-)remdined* 
Gaub*duniya-n5 kabi ki, * tau hi^ kah5-kau ^ha;'h5>hau ? Pani 

The-ahe-jackal-by it-waa-aaid that, ‘ you here why-for atanding-are T Water 

pi-l5u, aur ap'ne pur*kba kaka-sO ram-ram karO.* 

drink, and your-own venerable uncle-to B>dfn-Ildm{—obeiaance) do* 

Gaub'dua pani pian lag-gaau. Jab pani pi-k§ sutto 

The-jackal water to-drink began. When water having-drunk refreahed ' 
bau'gaau, tab kalano, *kaka, ram-ram.* > Pbir gaub*duniya-t5 

became, then proaperity-wm-wiahed, ‘ uncle, Bam-Rdm* Then the-ahe-jackal-to 
laut-ki kabi ki, ‘ tu-u pani pi-lai, aur tu-S 

having-returned it-w<ta-aaid that, *you-alao water dHnk, and yon-alao 
Ram-Ram kar-lai.* Pani pi-kai ba-u sutti ho-gai. Tab 

make* Water having-drunk ahe-alao refreahed became. Then 

▼Oli. IX, PAET I. 8*2 
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pur*kh4-B8 kahl, * mgrS gbar chalau. Ham£i^ dd bachcha 

the-veneraible^one^to it-ioaa-saids * my houae-to come. OJ~m tvoo young~onea 

hai, je gaub‘du4 kahat-bai, ** baoboba mSrg bai ; ” b3 bacbcha, 
are, this jackal saying-ia, ** the-young-onea mine are;'* thoae yowng~OMa, 
h§ kabHi-bS ki, **merd bai.’* So turn cbalau aur sujbai-d&u.* 

I aaymg‘am that, **mine are." Therefore you come and aettleij'the-diapute').* 

Tab cblt3-ne ap*iie . man-mi jan-lai ,ki, * mSrau kam 

Then the-leopard-by hia-own mind-in it-VDoa-conjectwred that, * my buaineaa 

ban-gaau, ch4ri kb&i-laibS ; mgrau kam ban-jaihai.* Bahi-si 

ia-done, all-the-four 1-ahall-eat-up : my buaineaa vMl-be-done* There-from 

cbal5, ap^g tbaur-pai ayg bg 8ig*rg. Tab gaub*dumyit 

theg-atarted, their-own place-to came thoae all. Then the-ahe-jackal 

gaub*dua-^ bdli, * lar‘kan-kau kaka-kg dbi^ libay-l&u, 86 bg 
the-jackal-to aaid, * the-young-onea uncle-of ' near bring, ao he 

samajh-ki taisd kar-di.* Gkkub'duA dar-pan-kg m6ri 

underatood-having like-that doea* Tnie-jaeked^-by) fear-(f through 

bbltar-sg babar-kau m8b na dikb&d. Tab gaub*duniyi-ng kabi 
inaide-from outaide-to face not waa-ahowed. Then the-ahe-jackal-by it-voaa-aaid 

ki, * badbcban-ki hi ly4uti-hi.* Pbir ba-u bbatAr-mi guli-gal. 
that, * the-yowng-onea I fetching-am* Then ahe den-in diaappeared. 

Gbitd akglau bahar tha^bo rabi-gaau. Gbiub*duniyi-ng masak-ki-ujbak-ki 
The-leopard alone outaide atanding remained. The-ahe-jackal-by peeped-out-hacing 

kabi, * pur*k^, bam ddd-jang apus-mi raji 

it-ioaa-aaid, * 0-venerahle-one, toe two-individttala bettoeen-ouraelvea reconciled 
bui-gayg ; gk ba-ng Ig-laau, gk mai-ng Ig-laau.’ Cbito 

became ; one him-by voaa-taken, one me-by icaa-taken* The-leopard 
lau0, ap*ni bba^r-ki cbalau-gaau. Bg dou ap^g bacb-gayg. 
returned, and-hia-own den-to went-away. Thoae two themaelvea were-aaced, 
Obitg-si kabi-suni-ki pan! pi fiyg. 

The-leopard-with conoeraed-having water hacing-drunk came. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a jackal and bis mate. One day they felt thirsty, and 
the sbe-jackal said to the jackal, *come, let us drink water. Do you know any stories 
or not ? There is a leopard’s den, and if you know any stories, we will drink there. I 
am dying of thirst.’ So they went on to the watering-place, and when they got there 
the sbe-jackal said, * do you know any stories or not ? ’ As she said this the leopard 
caught sight of both of them. Then said the jackal, * I have foi^tten eyerytbing.* Then 
said the sbe-jackal, ’ why are you standing there ? Take a drink and' then make 
obeisance to ouj worthy uncle.’ So the jackal drank, and when he was refreshed he 
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turned to tlie leop8>rd and politely wished him good morning. Then he turned to the 
she-jackai and said, * you too take a drink, and then do you too make obeisance to him.* 
As soon as ^e was refreshed she said to the leopard, * worthy uncle, come to our house. 
We have two cubs. This jackal says they are his, and 1 say they are mine. So come 
along and settle Hie dispute.* The leopard said to himself, * here are two, and there are 
two cubs more. I shall eat them all up at once. This is just the thing that suits me.* 
So the three made off for the jackal*s home. When they got there, the she-jackai said to 
the jackal, * go inside and drag them out before the worthy uncle.’ The jackal under- 
stood what her device was and went in, but out of fear of the leopard did not come out 
again. Then said the Hie-jackal, * 1*11 go and bring the cubs myself,* and she also slipped 
inside, leaving the leopard standing alone by the entrance. When they were both safe 
at home, the she- jackal peeped out of her hole and said, * worthy imcle, we have made up 
our dispute. He has taken one and I have taken the other.* So the leophrd could only 
go back to his own den ; while the jackals were safe and sound, having successfully got 
their drink by engaging the leopard in talk. 
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The following short folk-tale is in the Bhadauri of the District of Agra. It is- 
almost the same ds that of Gwalior. The Braj termination u is more common. Note the 
frequency with which contraction occurs. We have for pai^jd or prajdt subjects ; 
khachohu for kharch, expenditure; pattu tov jpat^tu, falling; and jdtd tor jdt-td, wm 
going. Note also the Braj fM, the termination of the accusatire-dative, and the Kanauji 
form thOf was. 
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^ I # ^ ^ 

^ gsR ^ eji® # g»r ^ rto- 

^ 5nTrag-»> wft-w i ?pr 

ispr-St ^ ^ ^ W wfi:-# 

^ I REflitI vni*> fttft I fiH-% ;R?r 

RtHt wt I ^ RW R^-% qw fN Ift-R 

qqt RTT-if ^ Hftqf-R i ^ Ritrag-w rt- 

Rtfti r4i 

^ RTilflig RRft-Rm ^ R l RWg ^WtTT 

RfTRf RWIT-S> Riff t fRsft ^ RRIRg-^ R^-RT RMig tIt- 
RRt I HR W RRt qR qftRT I RRltT-if RRIR I 

fRft ^ RKrag R«I% RI% | RTR RRRT 

ll-Rf RI^ I HR RR-^ Tg l|R-if RjfR R^ | RR RR-*f Rfl rI 
^ RTORg-^ Ri4rT qR f)R^ ft RT-% ^ f R? RfR-ftR I HR 
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«rr5f ^ «rr#f ^ i ^ < i Kwg ^nf% 

^4f ^TRRT-tr 4r TRT^ ifer-% I ^-?f i 

^njjrr-ir ^ i i ^ni% ^i^-''iTT^ i 

^ ^rr* ^t?l^ I ?ftWf-7f I ^ v[mi^ iT^ n 
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BuNDfiLi (Bhadauri). (District, Aora.> 

• > 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION.' 

iJk Surj-Nftrayanu-ki mah“tari aur ghar-ban rahg. 

One S'urj~N&rayan-{the‘Svin-Oodyqf mother and mfe were. 

Ba adhau P^jj^ auru adhau ghar-kau kbachchu det-yo. 

They {he) half the-suhjecta and half houae-of expenditure giving-waa. 

So .babu aura mab*taTi-kau kbacbcbu-te purau . na- 

But the-daughter-in-loio and the-mother-of expenditure from aufficiency not- 

6 pattu, aur pajja*kau kbacbcbu-te j)arau-jat6. 

'waa falling y and auhjecta-of expenditure from aufficiency fallen-gmng-waa. 

Tab Surj-Narayanu-ki ghar-bari-ne sasu-sS kabi kai, * turn 

Th^n the-Sun-Ood-of the-wife-hy mother-in-law-to it-waa-aaid that, *you 

Surj-Narayanu-pai jau, so turn Surj-Narayanu ap"ne bota-t© kabo, 
th&-Sun~ God-to go, then you theSun- God your-own aondo aay, 

** ifnau ham-kS dSu, ta-sS bamarau . udar bbare.” * Tab 
“ ao~much ua-to give, that from our helliea may-be-filled** * Then 

Surj-Narayanu-n& ap*nl mah*tari-ti pucbbi kai, * turn kai^ kari- 

the-SunrGod-hy hia~own motherfrom it-waa-aaked that, ^you how done- 


ki 

kbati-au ? * 

Tab 

un-ng 

kabi 

kai, * 

sasu 

having 

eating-are ? * 

Then 

her-by 

it-was-aaid that, 'the mother-in-law 


babu-ki 

cborl. 

aur 

babu 

sasu-kl 

cborl, 

the-daughter-in-law-of 

theft. 

and the-daughter-m-law the-mother-in-law-qf theftr 

. 

aise 

kaii-ki 

kbat-ai.’ 

Tab 

uni-ki 

babu 

cball-gal. 

so 

done-having eating-we-are* Then 

her 

daughter-in-law 

went-away. 


Sasu-kg 

picbbe 

kaurg-sau 

jai 

tbari-bbal. 

MahMari 

The-mother-it^law-of 

behind 

a-comer-by 

going 

atanding-became. 

The-mother 


dbot& bat^ian§. Fhiri suni-ki cbali-ai. Bin-ng gbaru 

the-aon taUced-together. Then hea/rd-having ahe-came-away, Them-by houaa 

ai-ks lipd-pdtd, rdtl banal. Ehfibu jhakk 

come-having plaatering-etcetera~waa-done, bread waa-prepared. shining 

donS sasu bab&-ng gk t^ur baith£-ki 

both the-motherdn-law th&daughter-in-lavhby one plaoedn sat-haviug’ 
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6k ^ th&r*me jgf roti khubu niki tariya-te. Surj-Nirayanu-k? 

one diah-in voaa-eaten the^bread very good way-in. The^Sun-Ood-to 

khubu bar”kati bhai. 
much blessing became. 

Surj-Narayanu ap“ni astri pas aye. Surj-NarayaiiJ chOri-chora 

The-Sun-God his-oum vnfe-of near came. The-Sun-Ood secretly 

kau pajja-nc jani nahf. Phiri Surj-Narayanu-ki astn>k8 adbanu 
any svhject^by it-was-knoion not. Then the-Sun’God-of wife-to pregnancy 

ralii-gayo. Tab un-ke paida bhayau putra nabai mahina. Pajja- 

occnrred. Then her-of born became son {in~)ninfh month. The-subjects- 

ing chabau bluiau. Phiri Surj-Narayanu ap*ne des-kaij nlki 

among scandal occurred. Then the-Sim-God his-own country-to good 

tariya-s5 aye. Lau las*kav lai-k6 aye. Tab un-kau rathu 

toay-in • came. Banner army taken-haning he-came. Then h is chariot 

gail-m6 ataki-gaau. Tab haiii-ne kalil kai, ‘ Surj-Narayanii-kau 

way-in stuck-went. Then ns-by it-was-said that, ‘ the-Sun-God-of 
jaida putra hoy"gau, tau Ija-ke chhuaT-t? rathu chali-hoy.* 

begotten son he-will-be, then his touching-by the-chariot will-go.' 

Tab hamare-tumarc jan6 to Surj-Narayanu-kau nahl tho. 

Then our-your-hi knowledge to-be-sure the-Sun-God-of not he-was. 

Surj-Narayanu aj)*ne inan-ni6 janat-e kni, ‘hainarau beta hai.’ 

The- Sun- God his-own mind-in knoicing-was thaty '•my son he- is.* 

Tab beta ghar-tS aau; rathu pay-ke agutha-t^ chhui-daau. 

Then the-son house-froni camel the-chariot foot-of fmger^with was-touched. 

Rathu chali-uthau. Ap"iie ghar-kau clialau-aau. Tab ap*ne 

The-chariot began-to-vnove. His-own house-to he-came-away. Then his-own 


ghar ai-pohSchau. Khubu 

nikl 

tariya-te 

iinandu 

bhaau. 

Khubu 

house he-arrived. Very 

bhajanu bhaau. 

hymn-singing took-place. 

good 

toay-in 

rejoicings 

took-place. 

Well 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Suraj Narayan, tho Suu-Gud, had a mother and a wife. He used to give half his 
money to his subjeots and half for his household expenditure. What he gave was not 
enoi^h for the expenses of his mother and her daughter-in-law, but was enough for the 
expenses of his subjects. So the wife said to the mother, ‘ go to your son, the Sun-God, 
and say, give us enough to fill our bellies.”' Then the Sun-God asked his mother, 
* how do you eat ? * She replied, ‘ the mother-in-law has to steal from the daughter-in-law, 
and the daughter-in-law has to steal from the mother-in-law. That Ls the way we eat.' 
The wife had followed her mother-in-law, and stood in a corner behind her while 

VOXfc IX, PART I. * 4 A 
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sho and her son talked together. When she had heard what they*- said she went away. 
Then the two went home. They plastered the fireplace in order to cook, baked some 
bread, and, to their hearts* content, sat together, and ate bread out of the same dish till 
they were satisfied. Then they blessed the Sun-God.^ 

The Sun-God visited his wife. Ho did it quite secretly. None of his subjects knew 
about it. Then his wife became pregnant, and in the ninth month a son was born. 
There was a scandal about this amongst his subjects. Then the Sun-God came home with 
groat poinj). He came with a fuDy equipped army. His chariot stuck in the way. Then 
wo all said, ‘if this son has been begotten by the Sun-God, the chariot will move when 
lie touches it.* In your and my opinion he was not the Sun- God’s child. But the Sun- 
God kneiv in his heart that the boy was his son. The son came out of the house. He 
touched the chariot with his toe and it began to move. Then the Sun-God arrived at his 


own house. Great rejoicings tcjc 


' AppwKBtlj the deity had increaeed the house-keepiog ellowaace, but the story does aot say so in eo nuuiy words. 
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THE BROKEN DIALECTS OF THE SOUTH. 

"Wg have seen that Standard BundSll is spoken in the districts of Sangorand Damoh 
of the Central Provinces, which lie on the Vindhyan table-land. South of them lies the 
Narbada Valley with its offshoots, including the districts of Mandla, Jabalpur, Narsingh- 
pur, Hoshangabad and a part of Nimar. Mandla speaks Eastern Hindi, and so doe^ 
Jabalpur, although the language of the latter district gradually merges into Bundoli as 
^\ e go Avestwards. Narsinghpur and the greater part of Hoshangabad speak standanl 
Bundeli, ])ut the rest of Hoshangabad speaks Malvi and the part of Nimar, Nimadi. 
South of the Narbada Valley lies the Satpura table-land, including the districts (going 
from east to west) of Balaghat, Seoni, Ghhindwara, and Bctul. Balaghat speaks, in the 
main, a form of Marathi and a number of broken dialects described under the head of 
Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 174 ff.) which are mixtures of Bagheli and the former 
language. The members of the Lodhi tribe in that district, however, speak a mixture of 
Bundeli and Marathi, which is dealt with here. Seoni, like Narsinghpur to its north- 
west, speaks standard Bundoli. Ghhindwara, which is linguistically separated from the 
Bundeli of Hoshangabad by the Satpura range in which the languages arc Condi and 
Kurku, has a broken form of Bundeli in the centre of the district, and Marathi in the 
south. 'Iliero is no one standard dialect for the whole of central Ghhindwara ; each tribe 
seems to have a slightly varying form of speech, but they all closely resemble each other. 
Besides possessing a few local peculiarities, the Bundeli patois of Ghhindwara is mainly 
remarkable for the large quantity of Hindostani words and idioms Avith which it is inter- 
larded, West of Ghhindwara lies Bctul, of which the main dialects are a corrupt Malwi 
and Marathi. 

South of the Satpura table-land lies the great Nagpur plain, of which the language is 
Marathi. In the district of Nagpur, hoAvevor, a number of tribes scattered over the whole 
area use a language which is locally known as * Hindi.* An examination of the speci- 
mens which I have received shows that it is a broken mixture of Bundoli and Marathi. 

Finally, some members of the Koshti tribe in Ghhindwara, Ghanda, Bhandara, and 
Be^ar and of the Kumbhar tribe in Ghhindwara and Buldana, speak a dialect verv 
sim^ar to Nagpur ‘ Hindi.* 

Wo thus get the folloAving list of broken dialects of the south : >— 


Lodhi (Balaghat) 18,600 

Chindwara, BandSli . . ...... 145,500 

„ Koahti ......... 3,242 

„ Kumbharl ..... . . 4,400 

153,142 

* Hindi ’ of Nagpnr ........... 105,900 

Other Koshti Dialects of the Central Provinces ...... 8,800 

Koshti of Berar ........... 2,650 

Knmbhari of Bnldana ........... 480 


Totai. . 289,572 
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THE BROKEN DIALECT OF THE BALAGHAT LODHTS. 

1 have said above that Seoni is the south-eastern limit of Bundell. This must bo 
taken with the reservation that a broken patois of Bundoli is found in Balaghat, a dis- 
trict still further to the south-east. 

In Balaghat there are three broken dialects spoken by cultivators who have immi- 
grated into the district during the past few decades. These are Marari, PSwari, and 
Lddhl. 'I’lie first two have already been dealt w'ith under the head of Eastern Hindi 
(Vol. VI, pp. 174 ff.). The Lodlil dialect is spoken by about 18,600 people of that 
caste scattered over the west and centre of the district who have come originally from 
the country to the north. They speak a broken jargon which is a mixture of Hindo- 
stani, Dakhini Hindustani, Marathi, Bagheli, and Bundell. Judging from the specimens 
which I have seen, Ludhi is mainly based on the last mentioned dialect. I therefore 
class it here. 

It would be a waste of time and paper to give complete specimens of this mixed jargon. 
The first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will suffice. We have fragments 
of all the dialects mentioned above in this short passage. Por instance, the and merS> 
arc Hindustani, mere-kb is Dakhini, apHi, 6wn, is Marathi, b, ‘ that,* is Bagheli, and 
chukb, paryb, gayb are BundSll. 
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^ BlfiRT t I ’Bt-if-t €teT-i| BIB-t w % 

^ ft ft f^-ft 1 ^nwft 

4i»Mn Bfe ^hft I ftH nfr flf ftCT BnptT n’t HfHI B(T-^ 

fT Mftr Hft ^ ^iff fN ipnit yi ^Dift 

'3®TH ft>ft I ^ TOt IR ft^-if Bft 

ft iH-ff 'sti-f ^nrm w nft n 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Bk ad*mi-kha du 

lar'ka 

the. 

0-me-sc 

chhota-n6 

One man-of two 

sons 

were. 

Them-in-from 

the-younger-by 

Itap-se kahai ‘ he 

bap, 

sampat>mi 

jo mcra 

hissa ])o 

ihe-father-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 

father^ 

property-in 

what my 

share may-be 

65 inere-k6 dc-dew.’ 

Tab 

5-ne 

ap*li sampat 

bit-dinhi. 

that me-to give-away* 

Then 

him-hy 

his-own fortune 

! was-divided. 

Bbawat din nab? bite 

chhota 

• 

lar‘ka 

sab ekuttba 
• • 

kar>khu 


Many days not passed the-yonnger son dll together made-having 
dur d§s chali-gayo, aur waha luch*pan-ma din gumate-hu6 

■distant country{-to) loent-atcayi and there riotous-living-in days wasting 
ap*li sampat uray-dinhi. Jab wah sab nray-chuko, tab 

.his-own fortune was-wasted-away. When he all spending-finished^ then 

fSt * 

bo dSs-mi bajo ankal paryo anr 6 dgs-mS ja-ku kangal 
that couutry-%n great, famine fell and that country-in gmng indigent 

l)bay-gayd. 

he-beeame. 
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DIALECTS OF CENTRAL CHHINDWARA. 

To the west of Sconi lies Chhindwara. This District consists of two portions, a 
northern and a southern. The northern, or Balaghat tract (distinct from the Balaghat 
district), consists of the hill country above the slopes of the Satpura Mountains, and the 
southern, or Zerghat of the tract of lowland beneath them. The language of the Zergha^ 
is jMarathi. The Balaghat is a series of high table*lands, rising as we go north to the 
Mahadeo Hills. The languages spoken in these Hills do not concern us at present. 
Tiiey are spoken by Goads and Kurkus. Between them and the Zerghat, i.e. in the 
central part of the district, the language is a eorru 2 )t Buudell. 

At least eight different dialects, called respectively Bagheli, Bundeli, Kumbhari, 
Gaoli, Raghobansi, Kirari, Koshti, and Powari, wore originally returned as s[)oken in 
Central Chhindwara. A reference to the specimens of whiat is called * Bagheli ’ shows 
that it is not Bagheli at all, and that it scarcely differs from what is reported as Bundeli. 
There are only a few very minor variations. As for Kumbhari, the Kumbhilrs, or 
Potters, of Chhindwara are bilingual, — at least some of the specimens of their language 
are in the ordinary Bimdeli of the district, and others are in Marathi. Another explana- 
tion may be that some of them speak one language and some the other. For want of 
bettor information, I have classed the Kumbhari spoken in Chhindwara under Bundeli. 
At the same time, a very similar form of Kumhhari, also based on Bundeli, is spoken in 
Buldana in Berar, and hence the Kumbhar dialects as a whole are considered together at 
the end of this group. 

Prom the account originally given of Gaol!, Raghobansi, and Kirari, it was at the 
time concluded that they were most probably forms of Malwi. An examination of the 
specimens .since obtained will show that they are all merely injpure BundSlI. Again, the 
3,24)2 speakers of the Koshti dialects, which are popularly believed to be a form of 
Marathi, turn out to be speakers of mongrel mixtures of that language with Bundeli, the 
latter being the basis. Finally, 3,000 Powars were originally reported as speaking a 
special dialect in Chhindwara. Further enquiry shows that they have no special dialect, 
but that they speak the ordinary Bundeli of the District. 

We thus get the following figures for the Bundeli spoken in Chhindwara ; — 

Ordinary Bundeli of the District, viz . : — 


‘ Ba^^hell * (ao-callcd) 

• 

• 

9 

• 

. 

• ■ • 35^000 


Bundoll 

m 

• 

• 

V 

. 

. e3,500 


POwarl 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 3,000 

121,500 

Gaoli . -V 

KSghdbansi . > sajr 

KirSrl . 3 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• « • 

24,000 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 1 • 

3,242 

Kumbhari 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• • • 

Totaf. 

4,400 

163,142 


The last five will be dealt with subsequently. I now proceed to consider the first 
three together, as being really one dialect. It is spoken by 121,500 people. 
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The dialect spoken in central Chhindwara varies from place to place and according 
to the castes of the people who use it. Besides having peculiarities of its own, the dialect 
is everywhere freely mixed with ordinary Hindustani. This is no doubt duo to the 
fact that a large portion of the Aryan population claims to have come from Northern 
India. The mixture is a purely mechanical one. In one sentence wo will find a 
Hindustani expression, and, in the next, the same idea expressed by a Bundeli one. For 
instance, the agent case of the third personal pronoun is sometimes the Hindustani m-nh 
and sometimes the local Bundeli b-ne or wo-ne. On the other hand, we find the suffix kb 
sometimes used, as in Hindustani, for the accusative-dative (as in rahan-kb chalo-gab, 
he went to live), and sometimes, as in Bundeli, for the genitive (as in terb mip 
Bhag“wdn-kb kasunodry a sinner of {i.e. before) thee and God). In the specimen which 
follows there are numerous instances of nouns declined after the Hindustani method, and 
further attention will not be drawn to them. 

The following peculiarities which are not due to Hindostani occur in the various 
Chhindwara dialects. They have been collected from a number of different sources, and 
most (but not all) of them will bo found in the specimen given below. 

Nouns*— For the sign of the accusative-dative (besides the Hindostani kb) khSy 
corresponding to the pure Bundeli khdy occurs ; thus, me~kh^y to me. Wc also find kha 
and khe. For the ablative-instrumental both ae and sa occur. 

In the pronOUnS) the oblique forms of mat, I ; taty thou ; and jby this or who, are 
me (not «w) ; te (not to) ; and je (not yd) respectively. Thus, me-kh^y to mo ; je-khUy 
accusative, which. 

The pronoun of the third person is b or wb (not 66), and its oblique form (besides 
the Hindostani one) is not hd but 6, tad, or uwb. The last form is common amongst 
Kurmis. 

All these pronouns form a dative in he ; thus, mehiy to me ; tehcy to thee ; jehiy to 
whom, to this; 666, to him, to that. Sometimes the final vowel is nasalized, as in meh^. 
This form corresponds .to the Bundeli m66, etc. 

In v6rbB> the past tense of the verb substantive is usually hatby but we also have 
hathb (especially among Eurmls) (compare Dakhinl Hindostani atha) and thb (a Bunddli 
or Kanauji corruption of the Hindostani thd). Wo may note the usual Bundeli fond- 
ness for contractions, as in kah^y for kah^hUy I will say. The past tense of deny to give, 
is dab or deb. So leuy to take. 

We may also note that the word for ‘ (he or she) said * is kahby not the feminine 
hihly as in standard Bundeli. 

In other respects those dialects closely follow ordinary Bund6l!* 

The following extract from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son Avill illustrate 
most of these peculiarities. I am indebted for it to Mr. L. N. Ghowdhri. It is in the 
dialect used by women, and is an excellent example of the general language of the Avhole 
of central Chhindwara. 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDfiLi (mixed dialect). (District, Chhindwara.) 

(Assistant Surgeon X. If. Chowdhri, 1899.) 

ft ^ I ^fnr-% .ift 

trt »n.r t-ft i to-ht ^ 

ffe ^ I ff*r ft?PT St nrf ftr %jr ?wft smr-^tw 

tarst ^ sift I ^ ft-»t .raft ^ ^- 

nMt-if sfTsi sffT-^rft I ^ .ra ft-% ^ni .tr-wret m 
if stft sTtft .tra <rat ^ ft-sf ?fsft fw ^ i ^ .r 'to 

• • Cs^ 

snr stt T^-sft ^-sift I .it^-% 

ft-^ ^nt»t ^si^-% ^n% sWft i si^ .nift 

qrei T|^-t sTOt-ft f ^ ^rrrr-% ^ ftt ft-^ 

sifr I .w ^ ’siFT-i mft ?w ft-% sre siift I 

ftni*t ttsj^T^^ fNtff-ft ijft qft Ttft ^ist-ft ^ f S|-ft firatt-^ 

Ir sjff sTOt-'f I If .w .rqst fli^ .inf ^ ft-% 
SIT sif^ fsir tf stft ^ stspnsi-ft ^t^TTs: ^ ^ If silt Isr 

TTfst-f ^rrasff sif' Tf I ^qft s!.r sfsf^iTTTs: fNrs: sir:-# 

Tra-# II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad'mi-ke do hete hato. Un-m?-se chliOte-nS 

One ma^irof two sons were. Them-in-J^rom the-yonnger-hy 

bap-se kaho, * dada, inero hissfi-ko mal me-kho 

father-to it-was-said, 'father, my share-qf the-property me-to 

Is-par us-ne ap“ni j?liar-jind*gi bat dao. 

Hereupon him-by his-own livelihood having-divided was-given. 

din bitan na paye, ki chliOte beta sab'rO 

days to-pass not were-allowed, that hy-the-youngei’' son all 


ap*n§ 

his-own 

de-do.* 

give-up.* 

Mut*kS 

Many 

mal-tal 

property 
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ik*tlio kar-ke dur-ke mulak-mi chal6-j»ao, aur 6-nS ap*ni 

together made-having distant country-into it-was-gone-away, and him-by his-oton 

pSji badmasl-mS kliaracli kar-daro. Aur jab 0-ne sab 

Jortune toickedness-in expenditure was-niade. JLnd when him-by all 

kbarach kar-daro tab wo mulak-mi ck baro bbarl kal paro, 

expenditure wa>8-made then that country-in one very heavy Jamine J^elly 

aur o-khQ tangl bon lagl. Aur wah us mulak-kg ek bhal5 

and him-to poverty to-be began. And he that country-of one well-to-do 

ad*mi-ke jore raban-ko cbalo-gao. Is ad*ml-ne o-khu ap'ne 

man-of near live-to went-away. This man-by him-to his-own 

khetS-mi suwarS-ke charaun-ke lanS bbejo. Wab kbusl-s§ 

fields-in swine feeding-of for it-was-sent. Se pleasure-with 

ap®n6 pet phal phul-se bharat-tho je-kbn suwar kbat-tli§, 

his-own belly fruits fiowers-with filling-wof which swine eating-were, 

aur kol ad^ml o-khS kaclihQ nabf det-the. Jab wab ap-i 

and any men him-to anything not gioi.tg-were. When he himself-to 

ao, tab o-ne yab kabo, * mere bap-ke kif'ne tankhab-dar 
came, then him-by this was-snid, ‘ my father-of how-many hired 

n6k*ro-ko purl-puri rot! khan-ko aur den-ko milat-hai, aur inaT 

servants-to full-full bread eating-for and giving-for being-got-is, and I 

bbukhS raarat-bn. MaT ab utli-ke ap"ne dada-kc jore 

frmn-himger dying-am. I now arisen-hnving u,y-own father-of near 

jribn aur o-se yab kahti ki, “ dada, mai tero aur Bbtig^w an-ko 
will-go and him-to this will-say that, ^father, T of-thee and God-of 

kasiirwar hS, aur inaT tero beta kahan-ke layak nal liu. JMe-kbu 

sinner am, and I thy son calling-qf worthy not am. Me 

ap'nb ek tankhah-dar nokar kar-ko rakli-lc.” ’ 

thy-own one hired servant making keep'' ' 


VOL. IXj PART J. 





gaolt, raghobanst, and KIRART. 


Those are the dialects of the castes implied by their names, 
from Chili ndwara. 

The number of speakers is estimated as follows : — 

O&oll 

Raghobansl 

KirArl ••••••••.. 


They !are all reported 


. 16,093 

. 3,114 

. 4,750 


Total, sat . 24,000 


The dialects spoken by them were originally classed in the Bough List of Languages 
spoken in Chhindwara District, as forms of Malwl. As a matter of fact, they in no way 
differ from the ordinary broken Bundell of the district. This will be amply shown by a 
few lines of the version of the Parable in each. Of the three BaghObansi borrows most 
freely from Hindostanl. 
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[ No. 27.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundSlI (GiOLi). (Distbict, Ghhindwaba.) 

^ ft Tt i ft-H-% siT% ft^-^ 

’OTt ftr ^Tt f%HT I ft ft-% ^T?T-St Iwr TOT 

gTlft ffH wff ^ ftTRTT-f ^ft TO ISTI %-ft fT 

gw-# ^ TOt II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad“mi-kd do chhok'ro hathe. Wo-mi-se nanhe 

A-cerlain manrto two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger 

chli6k*ra-ne bap-se kaho ki, ‘ dada, mSru hisa kar-de.' 

8on-hy the-father-to if-was-aaid that, * father, my share make* 

To O'ke dada-no ' hisd, bata kar>dao. Mut‘ke din nahU 
Then him-of the-father-hy share divided was-made. Many days not 

bhaye-hafche ke nanhe chbdk'ra-ne ap*nd sab dhan IS-ke , 

hecome-were that the-younger son-by his-own all wealth taken-having 

dur mulakh-khg chalo-gad. 
a-far country-to it-was-gone-away. 

In the above the only point to be noticed is the way in which the case of the agent 
in ne is used for the subject of an intransitive verb in a past tense, — chhok’rd-ne chald~ 
gad, it was gone by the son, the verb being used impersonally, as in the Sanskrit putre^a 
gatam. 


TO£. IX, PABT 1. 


4 B 2 
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[ No. 28.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BUNDfiLi (JRAGHOBANSt). (DISTRICT, ChHINDWARA.) 

^ ^ t I wtt-% ^ w 

# W ^ Is # ^ ^ I TPT '331-% 3rnr-% 

'«rti3iT ^ ^ I wftH fipi 3j^ m 

^uRt w >j*i w 3RT-% f*piRr-3iwl II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad*ini-ke do lar'ke tlie. W6-mi-s6 chli6te-n6 

• • 

A-certain man-of two sms were. Them-m-from the-younger-hy 

ap*iie dada*sG kaha ke, ‘ dada, dhan-mB-se jo mero liissa 

hh-own father-io il-waa-said that, *faiher, wealth-in-from what my share 


baitlic 

So 

mfdif) 

dew.’ 

Tab 

un-ke bap-no 

may-sit (i.e. may-he-calculaled) 

that 

to-m^ 

give.' 

Then 

them-of the-f ather-hy 

ap'na sab dban 

bat 


dao. 

Ballot 

dill nahf bite 

his-owu all icnalth having-divided 

was-given. 

Many 

days not passed 

ki chhotfl ]ar*kc-nc 

• • 

ap'‘no 

sal) 

dlian 

jama 

kar-ko dur 

that the-younger son-hy 

his-own 

all 

wealth 

collected 

made-having a-far 


de.s-k6 nikal-gao. 
country-to it-was-gone-out. 


Here again wo liave an intransitive verb used impersonally with the subjwt in the 
•case of the agent. 
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[ No. 29.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BvnvElI (KibIbI). (District, Chhiiidwaba.) 

ftin Efei 1 gn# % ilETH-^ 

'^rq% ^ ^ Ewr ^ II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad*mi-ke do chhokVa hate. "Wo-m^-se nanS 

A-certain man-of tioo sons tee re. Them-in-from the-younger 

< 5 hhok'‘ra-nc ap'ne bap-se kaho, ‘ diida, dhau-ko jo hissa mera 

8on-by his-own father4o it-was-said, * father, wealth-of what share mine 

hai so mclie de-de.’ To o-ke dada-no hissa hSta 

is that to-me give-away.* Then him-of the-father-hy the-share divided 

kar-dau. Mut*ko din naliT hliaye-hatc ko clihoto chh6k*ra-n6 

was-made. Many days not herome-were that the-younger son-hy 

ap^ic hissa-ko sah“r6 dlian jama kar-k6 dur des-ko 

his-own share-of all wealth collected made-having a-fat country-to 

chalo-gaO. 

it-was-gone-away. 


Here again we have the same idiom with an intransitive verb. 



‘HINDI* OF NAGPUR. 


From the district of Nagpur, which lies immediately to the south of Chhindwara, 
and of which the main Aryan language is Marathi, 105,900 people were returned as 
speaking * Hindi.’ Those people are not confined to any particular locality but are scat- 
tered all over the district. They, or their ancestors, hailed originally from the north. 
This ‘ Hindi * was provisionally classed as a form of Midwi. On further enquiry it 
appears that it is not a sufficiently distinct speech to bo called a dialect in its proper 
sense. The specimens show that it is a broken form of Bundgli, like that of Chhindwara, 
but with a greater admixture of Marathi. Indeed, owing to the influence of the schools 
of the district, which arc, as a rule, Marathi, that language is every day acquiring more 
and more influence, and will some day, no doubt, supersede the BundSli element 
altogether. 

The following specimen, consisting of a few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, .. 
will illustrate the above remarks. 
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[ No. 30.] 

aNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WBSTEEN mNDl. 

BundSIiI (‘Hindi’ on Haopdr). (Histbict, Naopob.) 

m tn^-% ft fliT ^ I ^4f-fit *pft fttt 

^ *rm ft-# f-f I ft-f ^ft ftpift-fft ftf 

#IR-# Jtrc# I ^ ftf^ ftm-f '«rqft ^ 

¥T!nft I ^ ^ ftrw-# »i#t I 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad‘mi-klie do pOrya hat§. 0-ml-ko nanho lar*ka 

One maU'of two sons were, Them-in-of the-younger 6on(-hy) 

bap-klie kilig, * dadA, m0r5 hissa-kO mal mo-kh§ de-dg.* 
ihe-father-to it-was-saidf ^fatheVi my share-of property me-to give-away* 
iPher 6-ne ap‘ni jin*gi-ki doi poryan-khe bat'ni kar-dai. Age 

Then him-hy his-own property -of both som-for share was-made. Afterwards 
ihor-ech din-mi nanlie pOrya-nS ap“ni sab dhan saw'di. 


a-few days-in the-younger son-by his-own all fortune * was-collected. 
Pher u dus'rS mnlak-mi phiran-kbe gao. Waha ap‘n6 sab paisa 

Then he another conntry-into wander-to went. There his-own all money 

6-ne chahul-baji-mi iqra-dad. 
ihim-by profligacy-in was-wasted. 
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THE KOSHTT dialects. 

■ 

The Koshtls or silk weavers of the Central Provinces numbered 137,891 in tb© 
Census of 1891. Of these some 12,000 were returned for this Survey as speaking special 
dialects. They were distributed as follows : — 

Chhindwaiu— 

Marathi Kflshil . . 2,638 

Hindi EAshtl 604 

3,242 

Chanda 8,000 

Bhandara 800 

Total . 12,042 

The rest of the Koshtis were reporte^d to speak ordinary MarSthi. With the excep- 
tion of 604 in Cliliiiidwara, all these 12,042 were said to speak a special dialect of that 
language. To them may be added 2,660 KOsbtis of Perar, making a total of 14,692, 
who will be dealt with later on, together with Kiimbhari. 

An examination of the specimens received from those localities shows that there is 
really no such thing as a special Koshti dialect. What is meant is that these Koshtls 
speak a corrupt mixture of Pundeli, Chhattisgarlu, and Marathi, of which the relative 
proportions of the constituents vary according to locality. 

We have seen that the district of Chhindwara falls into two main tracts, the 
lUilaghd^ or Up-land, in the north, of which the language is corrupt Bundeli, and the 
Zerghnt or Low-land, to the south, which forms in reality a portion of the Nagpur and 
Berar Plain. The Koshti dialect of the Balfigliot is bnown as ‘Hindi Koshti ’ because it 
is more infected with Bundeli (as might be expected), than the Koshti dialect of the 
Zerghat. 

It would be a waste of space to treat this jargon seriously. I shall give only a few 
lines of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in the ‘Hindi Koshti’ of Chhind- 
wara, and a short tale from Chanda, w'hero the Marathi element predominates. 
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[No 31] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDfiLl (mixed ‘Hindi’ KoshtI). (District, Ciihindwara.) 

^ fwr iUx ^ ^ ^ I ^ 

^ ^ I W’FT ^ ^ ftr ^ W( ^ 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi inauushya-ka do puira liata. Dn-ini-se chhOte-ne 

Any man-of two sons were. Them’in- front the-younger-hy 

pita-se kahl, ‘dada, .sampait1-ui?-se jo moro liissa hoy 

the-father-to it-was-said, * father, fortune-in-from which my share may-be 

so ino-khc de-dc.’ D-ne un-khe ai)‘no dhan bat 

that me-to give-away ' Him-by them-to his-owtt fortmie having-been-dioidcd 

dai. Bahut din nahl bhaya-haia ki chhote lar'ka sab 

was-given. Many days not become-were ’ that the-younger son all 

kachhu ikattho-kar-ke dur dc5-khe cbaliyo-gaye. 

things collecting a'^distant country-to went-away. 


YOL. IX, PiBT T. 
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The Koshti of Chanda is much more mixed with Marathi. We may also note a 
sign of the dative (nd) which appears to be borrowed from some dialect of Gujarat!. It 
may be mentioned that many of the silk weavers of the Central Provinces originally 
came from Gujarat. 

[ No. 32.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

BvNnkLi (mixed EOshtI Dialect). (District, Chanda.) 

^ itm i arrai «pir 

I 'flfIT I WraTT»l TlSl I 

«ni ^ anr^T-m «n^ ^ ^irart i ^ ft %r 

»r#t ^ I ^ fft ft »mt ft»iPRtift ^?nt i f»t ^ srwpt 
i(iq am anapt nrf-ft »rff»iT aitfNt i at »Rltat arar armn-m va 
awrera aiag at aiaaft-aft amt i ar-ar artgata aa aft i 
ara 5a aia-ar ate fa aaa aa-ft atatarft atfta 1 at afta 
atan ft g»ft aiaft aaft 1 anaj ataa» g»ft ^ aia-ft ^-ftai 
amat-ar aaa ar 11 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek manus-la duy lahan pOrya hota. Ek porya ani gk por*g!. 

One niati’to two small children were. One boy and one girl, 

Porya hoto wo rup-na phar saj“r6 hoto. Por*gI sadharan 

The-boy was he appeararwe-by very beautiful was. The-girl common 


hot!. Ek diwas wSy 

was. One day those 


duy porya ar*sa 
two children mirror 


jawar khglHa khgPta 
near playing playing 


porya p6r*gi-la balat, * bal, ye-na ar*sa-ma ami dekh'ban kon saj^ro 

the-boy the-girl-to says, * sister, this mirror-in ice will-see who beautiful 


disat.* Por*gl-la wo be.s nahi wate. Wa-la sam*jg 

appears* The-girl-to that well not was- felt. Ser-to it-was-thought 

ki, ‘ yo ma-la hinab‘satlii balat.* Mahg wa ap*l6 bap 

that, ‘ this {person) me-to lowering-foi' says* Then she her-own father 

jawar jaun bha!-ko garhana s^gis. Wa balls, *baba, 

near having-gone the-brother-of complaint told. She said, * father. 
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ar*sa-ma rup dSkhun samadhan paw*nu yd bay*kd*kd kam. 

mirror-in appearance having-seen satisfaction to-get this tooman-of business, 

Wa-ma manus-na man dinu nalil.* Bap duy jhan-la 

It-in man-to mind to-put is-not{-proper)* The-father the-two persons-to 
pot sang dharun un-kl samadhani karls. Wo balls, * porya 

breast near having-held them-of satisfaction made. He said, * children 

ho, tumhl jhag*dO nakO. Aj pSsal tumbi duy jan-hl dar>rdj 

O, you quarrel do-not. Today from you two persons-even every-day 
ai*sa-ma dekhat-ja.* 
mirror-in continue-to-look* 


yOL. IX, PART I. 


4 0 2 - 
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koshtt and kumbhart of berar. 


The Kushtis and Kum))hars of Berar speak also a corrupt form of Bundeli. 
I'ollowing is the number of speakers reported of each : — 


Kflshtl — 

A kola -‘lOO 

Ellichpar 250 

Buldana ••••••••.« 2,100 

2,650 

Kumbharl — 


Bnldana 


580 


The 


Total , 3,230 


I give a specimen of Kumbhari which comes from Buldana. The Koshti dialect 
is the same, and no specimen is required. Before doing so, I give a note on the 
Kumbhari dialects generally. 



THE KUMSHAR dialects. 


It has been reported that the Eumbhars of the Central Provinces and of Berar 
have a dialect of their own, which is called Euinbhari. The speoimens received do not 
bear this out. All that is shown is that some of the Kumbhars of these provinces spe^k 
corrupt forms of the various local dialects of the localities which they inhabit. At the 
Census of 1891 the number of Eumbhars reported as existing in tlie Central Provinces 
and Berar was as follows : — 

Central Provinces ............ 102,682 

Berar ............. 22,4t)iS 

Totai . 125,147 


For the Survey, the number of speakers of ‘ Eumbharl * is as folio w.s : — 

Central Provinces — 

Bhandara .......... 30 

Chhindwara .......... 4,400 

Chanda ........... 1,000 


i Berar — 
Akola 
Buldana 


5,430 


4,500 

580 


5,080 


Totai. . *10,510 


Of these, the Bhandara Kumhharl is a corrupt Bagheli, and has been dealt with 
under that dialect of Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 180 If.). The Eumbharl of Chanda 
is a corrupt T(diigu, and cjinnot he considered here. The Eumbhars of Akola have, it 
turns out, no special dialect. They speak the ordinary Warhadi of the district. There 
remain : — 

Kumbhiirl of Chhindwara 4,400 

„ Buldana ........... o80 

Total , 4,980 


Of the J!, J!00 Chhindwara Eumbhars, some speak a corrupt Bundoli, and others a 
corrupt Marathi. It is impossible to say how many speak each, and hence I perforce 
put the whole number under Bundeli. The Marathi form of their dialect has been dealt 
with under the Marathi of the Central Provinces (Vol. VII, p. 296). 

The Bundeli form of the Chhindwara Eumbharl is simply the broken Bundeli of 
the district, and needs no exemplification. 

The Eumbharl of Buldana is a corrupt mixture of Bundeli with Marathi and traces 
of Gujarati or Bdjasthani. As a specimen I give a portion of a version of the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son. It will also suffice as a specimen of Berar Eoshti. 
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[ No. 33.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BukdEl! (bboken dialect of EumbhAbs). (District, Buldana.)^ 

^ afN^ 5Rt-^ % I «tnT-% arnrft to 

^ I 41 % TOt ^ 5 « 4 ft %-% %?r- 4 flr »i 4 t i 

%f %W#-% aiTOsfl ??Mt ^ ^ ^ I ^ ^ ft-% 

^ TOt I ^ .rre^ «t%1 i %t ^ 

iiw «n^-% flT«ii.ii t»i-% I to 41-% 3rq% %hT-%fBtT trat- 
^ I ^ tt ^ ^41-% W'W 

4^ toI I 9Tt-4fl f%-% 9fj-4l HI I tj-% ^ 

.tHI 'bHI I Bw 41 .iTgst-4t Bn4r 4ft TO-%f%?iiNr ^.tr- 

ifTO lit iHt H 0% % I «r«r TO trf 1 % »ri% i %t % to 
TO-% nrqt BTO f 4r-.rT *ir#’4F WT % 4ft: ^ TOrrit fi 

% ^ftt BS'B% ^41r I B: 

w 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Bk ad'ml-kd do lad'kA the. Nanliu bap-kd kawhand lago. 

One man-to itoo sons were. The-younger father^to to-say began^. 

* ba, more hissa-ki jin'gi mo-ka de.* Bap-ne ap^ni 

* father t my ehare-bf property me-to give.* Thefather-by Ma-own 

jin“gi • dono-mO wat dai. Thdde dln-se nanhd 

property the-two~amongat dividing waa-given. A.-fe\o daya-after the-younger 

lad^ko Sp*ni jin'gi le-ke dSs-ko upar gawo. WhU 

aon hia-own property taken-having country-to over went. There 

chain-baji-se ap'ni jin'gi sab uda-dll. E-ka sab paisa 

meiry-making-mth hia-own property all waa-aquandered. Hia all money 

khapch-h6-k6 vi des-md bado kal pado ; d-ke-wast6 ba4i 

having-been-apent that country -in a-great famine fell; that-of-for great 

ad‘chan padl. Ph6r 6 ek ad*mi-k6 taraph ja raha-hai. Ui 

difficulty fell. Then he one man-of toioarda going remained. That 
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ad*mi-n6 

ap*n§ 

kh§t-me dukkar 

rakh"be-ka 

dhare. 

Whii 

6 

man-by 

hia-own 

iield’in awine 

feeding-for 

he-toaa-put. 

There 

thia 

ad*mi-na 

dukka*iil 

kha-4ar6-k6 

kSda-par 

khushi-sg 

ap*na 

pet 

man~by 

awine-by 

eaten-thrown-qf 

huaka-upon 

gladneaa-with 

hia~oum 

belly 

bharS-hate ; 

parantu 6*ko ki-no 

6 bi 

day * 

naln.- 


vjould-have-been-Jilled ; but him-to anyone~hy that even toas-given not. 

E-k§- waste i-ki akhl ugh*di. Jab to apun-sO kavha lagb, *mar6 

Thia-for hia eyea opened. Then he himaelf-to to-aay began, * my 


bap-k6 

kifnek 

naukar 

pas suddhu 

pur-ko bach6 aise 

hai ; 

father’of 

how-many aervanta 

near even 

filled-oj to-apare auch 

ia ; 

pan ham 

hya 

bhuke 

inar'te. 

Pher 

mai ab 

bap-kS taraph 

but 1 

here 

of-hunger 

am-dying. 

Then 

I now 

father-of towarda 

jana hu 

6-ka 

kahu k¥, 

“ ba. 

mai 

dev-ko wa 

torn 

bhaut 

going I 

him- to 

aay that 

j father. 

I 

Ood-qf and 

of-thee-cdao 

great 

aparadhl 

hu ; mai taro 

lacPka 

kaliane 

maphak 

nah? ; 

mo-ka 

ainner 

am ; 

I thy 

aon to-be-called worthy 

am-not ; 

me- to 


i-up“radh mol*kari sarlkhd lagawa.” * 
hence-fo^ard a-labou/i'er like treaty ’ 
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STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND 



Hindtetial (Delhi). 

Dakhinlof Bombay. 

VemacnlAr HindSitSnf 
(Upper Doab). 

1. One 

• 

• 

• 

fik - . 

• 

• 

a 

t)k 

a 

■ 

• 

Bk • • • 

a 

2. Two 

• 

• 

• 

Da 

• 

■ 

a 

Do 


a 

• 

Do ... 

a 

3. Three 

• 

• 

• 

Tin 

• 

• 

a 

Tin 


a 

• 

Tin ... 

1 

a 

4. Four 

• 

• 

• 

Ghftr 

• 

• 

a 

Gh&r 


• 

• 

Char 

a 

5. Five 

• 

t 

• 

FSoh 

s 

m 

a 

PSch 


a 

• 

PSoh 


Six • 

• 

• 

• 

Chha 

m 

• 

a 

Chhd • 


a 

• 

Chha • 


7, Seven 

• 

• 

• 

s&t 

m 

• 


s&t 


a 

• 

Sat e • • 


8. Eight 

• 

• 

• 

Ath • 

• 

• 

a 

Ath 


a 

• 

A.th ... 

a 

9. Nine 

• 

• 

• 

Nau 


• 

a 

Nav 


a 

a 

No ... 


10. Ten 

• 

• 

• 

Das • 

• 

• 

a 

Das • 


• 

a 

Das St. 

a 

11. Twenty 

• 

• 


Bis 

• 

• 

• 

Bis 


a 

• 

Bis . . . 

a 

12. Fifty 

• 

• 

• 

Paoh&s • 

e 

• 

• 

Pach&s 


a 


Paohchis 

a 

13. Hundred 


e 

• 

San 

• 

• 


Saw 


a 


So 

’ 

a 

14. I 

• 

• 

• 

Ma? 

• 

a 

• 

Mai 


• 

• 

MS . . . 

a 

15. Of me 

• 

• 


Msrh • 

e 

a 


M5r& 


a 

• 

M!5ra ... 

a 

16. Mine 

• 

• 


Msra 

• 

• 

a 

Mer& 


a 

• 

M^5r& ... 

a 

17/ We 


• 


Ham • 

• 

• a 

a 

Ham • 


a 

• 

Ham • 

a 

18. Of us 

• 

• 


Hamara • 

9 

• 

a 

HamMy apn& 


a 

a 

Mh&r& ... 


19. Oup 

• 

• 


Hamftra • 


• 

a 

Ham&r&, apn& 


a 

• 

Mh&r& ... 


20. Thou 

• 

• 


Til 


• 



a 

a 


Tfl ... 


21. Of thee 

e 

• 

• 

T5ra 

• 

• 


T5ra 

a 

• 

a 

T5ra 

a 

22. Thine 

• 

• 

• 

T5r& 

• 

a 

a 

T6r& 

• 

a 

a 

TSrft . • 

a 

23. You 

• 

9 

• 

Tnm 

• 

a 

a 

Turn • 

a 

a 

• 

Tam . • 

a 

24. Of you. 

• 

m 

• 

Tumh&ra 

• 

a 

a 

Tnm&r& • 

a 

a 

a 

Th&rft • • • 

a 

25. Your 

• 

• 

e 

Tumh&r& 

• 

a 

a 

Tum&rft • 

a 

a 

a 

Thaxft * • • • ^ 

a 
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SENTENCES IN WESTERN HINDI. 


B&ngaru. 

Braj Bhakhtt. 

• 

BngUdi. 

Eik 

• • 

• 

Bk, Ska . • . . 

I. One. 

Do 

• • 

- 

Dwai . . . . 

2. Two. 

Tin 

• • 

- 

Tini, tin • 

3. Three. 

Char 

• • 

• 

Chari, char 

4. Pour, 

PSoh . 

• • 

• 

P§oh .... 

5. FiTO. 

Chhi 

a • 

• 

Chhai .... 

6. Six. 

Satt 

f • 


Sat .... 

7. Seven. 

Atfch 

• • 

• 

Ath . . . . 

8. Eight. 

Nn 

• • 

• 

Nau . . • . 

9. Nine. 

Das 

• • 

• 

Daa • . s • 

y. Ten. 

j Bis • 

• • 


Bis .... 

1. Twenty, 

1 

Paob&s 


• 

Paohfta . . * . 

12. Fifty. 

Sau 

• • 

• 

Saa . • • . 

•.3. Hnndred. 

MaT 

• • 

• 

H3, ma I • . • . 

.4. I. 

Mdra • 

• • 

• 

MSran, mSryan 

5. Of me. 

Mdra 

« • 

• 

M^ran, mSryaii 

[ C. Mine. 

i 

Ham, hamS 

• • 

a 

Ham • . • . 

7. We. 

Mh&rft . 

• • 

• 

Hamaran^ hamaryau 

18. Of UB. 

Mh&rft 

• ■ 

• 

Hamarau, hamftryan 

9. Oop. 

Th3, t3, tau 

• • 

• 

Ttl . . . • 

50. Then. 

T5ra 

• • 

• 

TSran, terjaa • 

1. Of thee. 

Terft 

• • 

• 

TSrau, tSrjau • 

2. Thine. 

Tham, tamhS 

• • 

• 

Tam • • • . 

3. Yoa. 

Tharft 

m m 

• 

Tnmli&raa, tamh&ryaa, 

tiharaa, tibarjau. 

4. Of you. 

Thar& 

• • 

1 

T a mh araa , tamh&zyau , 

tiharaa, tih&ryaa. 

55. Your. 

yoL. IX, 

^ART 1. 
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Eng^llsh. 


HindAitiiil (XMhi). 


26. Ho 


27. Of liim 


28. His . 


29. They 


30. Of them 


81. Their 


82. Hand 


83. Foot 


34. Nose 


35. Eye 


36. Mouth 


37. Tooth 


38. Ear 


39. Hair 


40. Head 


41. Tongue 


42. Belly 


43. Baok 


44. Iron 


45. Gold 


46. Silver 


47. Father 


48, Mother 


49. Brother 


50. Sister 


51. Man 


52. ‘Woman 
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. Woh 


. Us-ka 


• Us-ka 


• wa 


. Un-ka 


• Un-ka 


Hath 


Paw 


• Nak 


• S.kh 


. Muh 


• Dat 


• Bal 


• Sir 


• Zaban 


• I Pet 


. Pith 


• liOha 


• I Sona 


GhSdl 


. MS 


• Bhai 


Babin 


• Admi 


• ^Anrat 


Dakhinl of Bombay. 


Vemiioiilar HindOotanf 
(Upper Doab). 


Wo, woh 


Us-ka 


Us-ka 


• Wo, 0 


Un-ka 


Un-ka 


Hath 


Lauwa 


SnnnS 


ChSdl . 


j Bhai 


• Bhain 


! Adml, marad 


An rat 


O, oh 


Ua^ka 


Us-ka 


Un-ka 


Un-ka 


Sonna 


. CliSdl 


. BappQ 


. Ma 


. Bhai 


• I Bafaap, bobbO 


Yad*ml, mapas 


« liugai, bir-bannl 






BSngsrlU 

Braj Bhfikha. 

English 

Oh 

• 

m 

• 


Wah, buh, gn, gwa • 

• 

26. He. 

Us-ka 

• 

m 

- 


Wa-kauy bS-kan, gwS-kan . 

27. Of him. 

Ui-kft 

• 

e 



WS-kan, bft-kau, gwS-kan . 

28. His. 

Wai.oh . 

• 



We, be, gwe 

. 

29. They. 

Un-k& 

e 

• 



Wini-kan, bini-kan, 
kau. 

gnni- 

30. Of them. 

Un-kft 

• 

• 



Wini-kau, bini-kan, 
kan. 

gnni- 

■ 

31. Their. 

H&th 

• 




H&thn, hatu 

• 

32. Hand. 

Pair 

e 

• 



Pin . . . 


33. Foot. 

Nakk 

• 

• 



Nak, nak • 


34. Noso. 

Akh 

e 

• 


. 

Akhi 


35. Eye. 

uSh 

• 

e 

• 


Mauh, znuh^ran 


36. Mouth. 

Dand 

• 

e 

e 


Data . • • 


.37. Tooth. 

Ken 

e 

e 

• 


Kann • • • 


i 38. Ear. 

B&l 

e 

e 

• 


Barn . • . . 


j 39. Hair. 

Sir 

e 

e 

• 


Mfifu 


40. Head. 

Jib 

• 

• 

e 


Jibh 


41. Tongue. 

p«t 

• 

• 



Petu 


42. Belly, 

Dhul 

• 

• 



Pfthi 


43. Back. 

Ldya 

e 

e 

e 


Lehan 


44. Iron. 

SiOn& 

m 

e 

• 


Sannau • • • 


45. Gold. 

Chadi 

e 

e 

• 


ChSdl 


46. Silver. 

Babbd 

• 

• 

e 


Kakku, dSu 


47. Father. 

MS 

• 


e 


AmmS, maiye • • 

• 

48. Mother. 

BhU 

• 

. 



Bhaiya, bhaTk*raa, blran . 

49. Brother. 

Blbl 

e 

• 

• 


Bhainl • 

• 

50. Sister. 

M&^as 

e 

• 

• 

• 

Loga, maddn, xnSsn • 

• 

51. Man. 

Bayyar 

• 

• 

• 

e 

Lugai, baiyari • 


52. Woman. 
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Sniclish 

llinddstaol (Delhi). 

Dakhlni of Bombey. 


Vernacular Hinddat&nt 
(Upper Doab). 

53. Wife 

• 


Biwi 

• 


Aurat 

• 


• 

liugai, ghar-wall 

54. Child 

• 


•.Jiachcha 

• 


Bachcha . 

• 


• 

Ulad, 3 &tag-bal 6 

55. Sou . 

• 


Be(a, laf^ka 



BetA 

• 


• 

Botta • * • a 

5G. Daughter . 



Betl, lay^kl 



Bcti 

• 


• 

Betti, dhi 

67. iSlavo 



Ghiilam . 



Gul&m 



• 

Gulam ... 

58. Cultivator 

• 


Kashtkur 

• 


Kheyut 

• 


• 

Jotta, l>Awa,^ki 8 an 

59. Shepherd 

• 


(ladarva 



l)hring>ir 

• 


• 

Gadar*ya 

GO , God , 

• 


IGiuda ' . 

• 


Khuda, Allah 

• 



Bhag^wan, Ram-jl • 

01. Devil 



3bait&n • 

• 


Saitan 

• 

- 

• 

DanS. .... 

02. Sail 



Sfiraj 

• 


Surij 




Siiraj .... 

03. Moon 



Chad 

• 


Chad 




Child . • a • 

64. Star 


• 

iSitura 

• 


Tara 




Tara . • » • 

65. Fire 



Ag 

• 


Ag 



• 

Ag . . • . 

66 . Water 



1 *jinl 

• 


PiinI 



• 

Paul a . a • 

67. House 



^Sfakan 

• 


Gliar • 



• 

Ghar • • • • 

68 . Horse 



OhAya 



Ghofa 



• 

GhOpa • . a a 

69. Cow . 



Gan, gay 



Gal 




Ga . . a a 

70. Dog 



Kutta 



Kutta 



• 

Kutta a . a a 

71. Cat . 



Bill! 

• 


Bill! 



• 

Bllll • • • a 

72. Cock 


• 

Murgh • • 

• 


Mnrga 



• 

Mur*ga .... 

73. Duck 


• 

Battakh . 



Badakh . 



• 

Hattak • • « a 

74. Ass . 


• 

Gadha 



Gaddh& • 



• 

Gadha . . • • 

75. Camel 



fjt 



fit 



• 

oc 

TJt . • • • 

76. Bird 



Paranda 



Pakhnril, pankhi 


• 

Chir*ya . a • • 

77. Go . 



• • • 



•la . 

• 

• 

• 

Ja a . a a • 

78. Eat . 


. I 

Kha 


• 

Kha 

• 

• 

• 

Kh& a • • ^ • 

79. Sit . 



Baith i 

• 

• 

Baith 


• 

• 

Baith • • • • 
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B&ngaru. 

Braj Bhakha. 

BngUsh. 

Lugal .... 

Ghar-barl, bahu 

53. Wife. 

Ghhiirat .... 

Balaka, cbhaatta, chliau|‘a 

54. Ghild. 

Beta .... 

Beta, piitu 

55. Son. 

ChhOr! 

Bitija, b^tl, dhl 

5G. Dangbter. 

Naukar .... 

'Gulama, taliMua 

57. Slave. 

KarsijS .... 

Kisunu ... 

58. Gnltivator. 

Pall .... 

Garariya 

59. Shepherd. 

Ram .... 

Prfn^mesuni, Bhag*mana . 

60. God. 

Shitan .... 

Saitaiiu . . . • 

61. Devil. 

Suraj .... 

Silrju, Bujjil 

G2. San. 

Ghand 

Chauda .... 

63. Moon. 

Tarah .... 

Tarniya .... 

64. Star. 

Aq: .... 

Agi .... 

65. Fire. 

Pftui . , , . 

Pftnl .... 

66, Water. 

X>li&n4 .... 

Bakban «... 

. 

67. Honse. 

GhOfft .... 

Ghnra .... 

68. Horse. 

pha^^i • . • • 

Gaija .... 

69. Cow. 

Katta .... 

Kutta .... 

70. Dog. 

Bill! . . . . 

Bilaija .... 

71. Gat. 

Kukkar . 

Murga . . . • 

72. Cook. 

Battak .... 

Batak .... 

73. Dnok. 

v 

Khotta • • • . 

Gad*ha, gadha 

74. Asa. 

Uth 

&ta .... 

75. Camel. 

Ghifl .... 

Chirai'ja 

76. Bird. 

Tur • . • . 

Jau, j& ... 

77. Go. 

Jim .... 

Kh&u. jai«lAu • 

78. Bat. 

Bait . • . ^ . 

Baifh 

79. Sit. 
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English. 


1 

1 Hinda.Un! (Dalhi). 

1 Dakhiiil of Bombay. 


Vernacular HindSstAnl 
(Upper Doab). 

80. Come 

s 

. A . 


.A a 



Aw .... 

81. Beat 

a 

. Mur 


• Alar 



Mur 

82. Stand 

V 

. Khara h^ 

• 

. Kha^d ( sic) hfl . 



i Khafu liA 

83. Die . 


. Mar 

• 

Mar 

1 



Alar 

84. Give 


. De . . 

s 

. D« . 



Dft . 

85. Run 


. Bhuf^ 


. Bhag 



Bhag, doy 

86. Up . 


. Upar 


. Upar 



Uppar 

87. Near 


. Nazdik . 


• Najik, pas 



Neye a . . 

88. Down 

• 

• . }4lchS 


• NiohA tftld 

• • 


Tale 

89. Par 

• 

. Dfir 


. Dur . . 



Dur 

90. Before 

a 

, Pdsj^tar, pah^ld 

a 

. Samne 



PahMe, sah^ml . 

9} . Behind 


Piohhd 

• 

• Pichhe • 



Pichoh6 

92. Who ? 


• Kaun 

« 

. Kann 



Krtn 

93. What? 


. Kya 


. Kya 



Ka . . . 

94. Why ? 


. KyS • • 

• 

. Ky3 



Kya 

95. And 


• Aur 

a 

a N5. an5i hOr, aur 



Ar, har, Or, aur 

96. Bat 


. Ldkin 


. Pan, l^kiti, magar 



Par, akai 

97. If . 


. Aj^ar 

a 

. Agar, a 



Ajya. jo . 

98. Yes . 


. Ha . a 

a 

. Hi, hoy . 



Hi ... 

99. No . 


. Nahf 

a 

a NaT 

• 

s 

Nl, nS . • . 

100. Alas 

• 

. AfsOs • 

• 

Ar5, r^, toba 



W&h 

101. A father • 


. Bap • • 

• 

a Blip 

• 

m 

B&ppu 

102. Of a father 

• 

. Bap-ka . 


Bap-ka • • 

• 

• 

Bappu-k& 

103. To a father 

m 

a Bftp-k/i . 


Bap-kO, -kft 

• 

• 

Pappu-k3, -nS, -na 

104. From a father 

• 

. Bap-sft 

a 

• Bap-sd 

• 

. 

Bappu-t8, -ta • 

105. Two fathers 

• 

a D/l b&p . 

• 

Dfl h&p . 



Do b&pptl 

106. Fathers 

• 

Bap 

• 

Bap 

• 

• 

BAppa 
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Bftngaru, 


Brai B2i&kh&. 



_ 

A . 

• 

• 

A . 

e 

• 

Mar 

• 

• 

;Mar, pit . 

• 

e 

K!ha]T 



hOa 


• 

Mar 

• 


Mar, majjan 


• 

Do • 

• 


Don 



Bbaj 

• 


Obaji jan, bbag^i jau 


• 

XJpar 



tJpar 


- 

• • 

• 


JaaraT, 


- 

lleth 



NlobaT 


- 

Pare 



Tl- - 

linn . . 



Sam^iie 



A^aT, namuhl . 



Pacbhe 



Piohbai, pachbaT 



Kaiip 



! 

Ko 



ICd, kai . 

• 


Ha, kaba 



JSLjn 

• 


Hae-kti, kab6*kfl 



Hor 

m 


Anru. 



Par 



Pari 



Je 



Jan 



Ha 

9 


AbS, bRbS 



Nahf 

m 


Naf, nSbi 



Sooh • • 

• 


llai bai, ardjrd 


e 

S&bbfk . 

• 


Dan 



BabbA'kS . 

e 


D&u-kan . 



Babbu-ll, >t« . 



Dau-kfl, -kan, -kaT 


e 

B&bba-kjh-Ul-tl, -t« 



DafL-stt 


• 

x>o babba 

• 


Dwai d&fl 



OhapS bSibb& . 

e 

' 1 

Dad 
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Kikimujl (Cawnpore). 


Bandeli. 


An 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Kut 

• 

- 

• 

Mar, pit, kut . 

• 

Tli&fhfi Ho 



- 

Thafha rO 

• 

Maru 



• 

Mar • 

• 

DOa • 



• 

Ds ... 

• 

Bh&gu • 



• 

DOr, bhag 

• 

Uchfi 



• 

tTpar 

• 

NaglcH • 



• 

Paa, nagich 


Tar-khalo 



• 

Niche, tare 

• 

PhanilO . 




Dui\ alag 

• 

Pah*lS 



• 

Age, sam^ne 

• 

p&cUie . 



’ 

Plohbi, pachhai 

• 

Kauna 



• 

Kc . . . 

• 

K&h& 



1 

Ka, kfthe 

• 

Kyau 




Kahe, kujO, kj8 

• 

Aura « 



I 

• 

Or ... 

• 

Ldkin, par, pO 



• 

Par, pamnt, phir 

- 

Jan 




Jo . 

• 

Ha, aoHchhO 




HaO, hs ... 


Nahl 


• 

• 

NaijI; na{ 

• 

SOcHa 


• 

• i 

I 

Paohh*t&w, arO • 

* 

Bapa 


m 

• 

B&p ■ . • 

• 

Bdpa-kO 



• ' 

I 

Bfip-kO 

• 

B&pn-kO . 



• 

i 

Bap-kH8 

• 

Bftpn-BO . 


m 

I 

• ' 

B&p*b8 • • • 


Dni bftpn 


• 

• 

Do-b&p • • 

• 

Bftpnn 

• 

• 

•i 

i 

B&pan . • • 

• 
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EngUsb. 

Hindditfiiil (Delhi). 

Dakhsnl of Bombay. 

Vernacular HiudOBtanl 
(Upper Doab). 

107. Of fathers 


BapS-k& • • 


Baj^-ka • • . 

Bappu-k& • 

108. To fathers 


Bapo-ko • 


BapS-kO, *ka • 

9 

Bfippu-kS, -nS, -ne • 

109. From fathers 


Bap8-sa • • 


B&pS-sfi • • • • 

Bapph-tS, -te 

110. A daughter 


Lar^kl 


Be(i « . • . 

Bo^tl • • ■ • 

111. Of a daughter • 


Lar*kl-ka 


Bstl-ka . . - . 

* Betti • • • • • 

112. To a daughter 


Laf^kl-kO 


Bdtl-ku . . • . 

•Betti « . ... 

1 13. From a daughter 


Lar*kl-Bd 


Be(l-Bd • . • . 

Betti • • • • 

114. Two daughters • 


Do lar^kiyi 


Do betijS 

Do betti . • • • 

115. Daughters 


Lap^ki^ 

• • 

BetiyS . . / . 

IBetti ' • • • • ■ 

116. Of daughters 


La|^kiy8-k& 


BotijS-ku 

Bety3-ke 

117. To daughters 


Lar*kiy8-kO 


Betiya-ku 

BetyS-k3y -n3, -ne • • 

118. From daughters 


Laf^kiyS-sS 


BetiyS-sO 

Betya-tS, -to . 

119. A good man • 


Ek ndk &dmi • 


fiik achohha adml 

Chokkha yad'^ml • » 

120. Of a good man • 


Ek nsk adml-k& 


*ltik achchhe adml-ka . • 

Chokkhe yad*ml-k& . • 

121. To a good man . 


Bk nok admi-ko 


Rk aohchho adml-ku • • 

Chokkhe yad®mi-k8, -nS, -ne 

122. From a good man 


Bk ndk admi-se 


Rk aolichho adml-so . 

Chokkhe yad*ml-t§, -te • 

123. Two good men • 


Do nek adml 


Do achchhd adml 

Do chokkho y&d*nii • 

124. Good men 


Nek adml . 


Achchhd adml . . . 

Chokkhe yad*ml . , 

125. Of good men 


Nek admiy8<ka 


AchchhO adml-ka . 

Chokkhe yad*mya-kft 

126. To good men 


Nek admiy8-ko 


Achchhe adml-kfi 

Chokkhe yad*my3-k8, -n3, 
-ne. 

127. From good men 


Nek admiy8-85 


Achchhe fidml-Be-^ 

Chokkhe y&d*my8-t8, -te . 

1 

128. A good woman • 


Bk n5k *aurat 


£)k achchhi aurat 

Chokkhe blr-bannl • , 

129. A bad boy • 


fiik khar&b laf^ka 


Rk kharab chhOra 

Bhunda londft • . . 

130. Good women 


N^k ^anratS 


Achchhi auratS 

ChokkhI blr-hann? 

V 

13]. A bad girl 


Ek kbarab lar^ki 


Rk khar&b chhokri . 

Bhan41 lOn^^ • • • 

132. Good • • • 

• 

N5k, achohha • 


Achchhe 

Chokkha 

133. Better 

• 

Behtar * 


(Us-se) aohchha 

Gha^S chokkna • 
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B&ngaril. 


Braj Bh&kba. 


BabbuS-kft 


13abbaa-tl 


Babbaa-ka-nl-ti 


GbhOrl • 


Cbbon-ka 


Cbborl-tl 


Cbborl-k&-nl-tl 


Do cbbOrya • 


Dauni-kaa 


D&uni-ktt, kau« -kaT 


Dauni-Blt 


Bitiya 


• Bitiya-kan 


Bi^iya-ktt, -kau, -kaT 


Bitiya-sti 


Dwai biiiya • 


Cbhorya 


BitiyE 


ChhOrya-ka, obbOryS-ka • BItiyani-kau 


Chhorya-tl 


Cbborya-ka-Di-ti • 


fik cbhOl manas • 


Bitiyani-kfi, -kau. 


Bitiyani-stt 


fik bhalan maddn 


Cik cbbcl tnft^as-ka • • l^k bbald znadd-kau 


Sk cbbOl m&i^aa-il 


fik bbala madd-k!i, 
-kaT. 


Ek cbhal mfi-^as-ka-nl-tl • Ek bbala madd-sft 


Da cbbal mftnas 


Cbbal mapas • • 


Cbbal m&|^*aS-k& 


Cbal m& 9 *sa-tl 


Cbbal nift] 2 L‘aS-k&-Ql-tl 


£k obbal bayyar 


Ek bbu9d& obbiurat 


Cbbal bayyara 


Ek bhfi^dl obbarl 


Chbalf ohbail 


Aur obbal 


Dwai bbala jnadd 


Bbala madd. • 


Bbala znaddaai-kau 


Bbala maddani-ktt, 
•kaT. 

Bbala maddani-slt 


Ek bball baiyaxi 


Ek bbaurau chbaiir& 


Bball baiyari 


fik bbaufl cbbaafl 


3balau 


NaTk bbalan • 
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KenaaJI (Cawnpora). 

Bundell. 

Bapan«ko . • 

B&pan-ko • • • 

B&pnn-ko • • • 

Bapan-khS 

Bftpun-Bft 

Bapan-sS 

Chliokarijft • • • 

Bitiyft .... 

Chhokarij&-kO 

Bitiya-ko 

ChhokarijS-kO • • 

Bitija-khS 

Chhokarija-Bd • • 

Bitiya-se 

Dai obhokarijS . • 

De biti^ 

GhhokariyS • . « • 

Bitiyi, mefian 

ChHokarijan-ko • 

Bitiyan-kO 

Ohhokariyan-ke . • 

Bitiyan-kh8 

Ciiliokarijan-B6 • 

Bitiyan-sS 

Nike xnarada . • • 

T^k nenS manas, ek bbalo 


manaB. 

Nike jand-ke • • 

Bk bhale manas-ke • • 

Nike jane-ke • • • 

Bk bbale m&nas-kbS 

Nike jaue-se • • 

Bk bhale manaB-sS • • 

Dai nike jane • • . 

Do bhale znanaB • • 

Nike janen • . • 

Bhale (nonS) manas . 

Nike janen-ko • 

Bhale maD*6an-kO 

Nike janen-ke . 

Bhale man^aan-khS « • | 

Nike janan-se • 

Bhale m&n*Ban-BS 

Niki legal 

Bk nauni Ingai 

N&g& larikft 

Ek burao lar^ka 

Niki logM 

Achohhl jaaf • • . 

N&gft olihokarijft • , 

Baral bitiy& . » 

Nika, Hike . . . 

Aohohho, nOnS 

Bisekh achbhbo • • 

Bahat aohohho, nOn8 • 
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Bandoll ( Ban&pliari). 


Bapan-kau 
Bapan-kau 
Bapaii-saS 
B 


Bitiya-kan 
Bitiya^kau 
Bitiya-sau 
Day bitiya 
B 


Bitiy an- kaa • • 

Bitiyan-kau 
Bitiyaa-saa 
Y'ek aobolilia ad^ml • 
ITdk aolichbd acl*^ml-kaa 
ITak achclilie ad^mt-kau 
'S'dk adLclthd ad^ml-sau 
Day aclioblLd ad^inl • 
Acliolili^ ad*ml 
Acliohlid ad*Exiin-kaa 
Achch.bd ad*min-kau 
Acliohbd ad*mia-saa . 
ITdk acb.cb.bx znibaxiya 
Ydk lataa lar^ka 
Acbobi mibariyS 
STdk lati bitiyft 
Acbcbbft • • 

Babat aohobb& 


BandelX (Bbadaatf of Qiralior^. 


« OallO kaka-kaa 

• 

m 

G-alle kaka-k8 

m 

a 

. Oalld kaka-aS 

• 


. Bi^ya 

• 

a 

. Bitiya-kan. 

• 

a 

Bitiya-k5 

e 

a 

Bitiya-so 

• 

a 

Dwai bitiyS 

a 


Oalle bitiya 

e 

a 

Oall5 bitiyS-kan 

m 

• 

Oalle bitiyl-ko 

m 

a 

Oalld bitiya sS . 

m 

• 

fiik bbalan mans 

• 

a 

Bk bbald mans-kan 

e 

a 

Bk bliald mans*k3 

• 

a 

Bk bhald mans-so 

a 

a 

Dwai bbald mans 

• 

a 

Gall5 bhale m&ns 

• 

a 

G-alle bbald mans-kan 

a 

Oalls bbald xnans-k8 

• 

a 

Oalld bhald xnans-sS 

• 

a 

Bk bbali jant 

X 

a 

a 

Bk buran lai*k& 

• 

a 

OaJls bbali jan? . 

- 

a 

Bk bar! bitiyft . 


a 

1 

Nf kOy aobobbo • 

• 

a 

Bapo n?ko 


a 


Snglish* 


• 107. Of fatbara. 

• 108. To fathers. 

• 109. From fathers. 

110. A daag^bter. 

111. Of a daa^^bter. 

112. To a daag^bter. 

• 113. From a daagrbter. 

. 11<4. Two daag^bters. 

• 115. Daag’btera. 

• 110. Of daag^bters. 

. 117. To dang^bters. 

• 118. From dan^^bters. 

• 119. A £^ood man. 

. 120. Of a good man. 

• 121. To a ^ood man. 

. 122. From a good man. 

• 123. Two good men. 

• 12di. Qood men. 

• 125. Of good men. 

• 126. To good men. 

» 127. From good men. 

128. A good woman. 

129. A bad boy. 

130. Gtapd women. 

131. A bad girl. 

I 

132. Oood. 

133. Belter. 
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Eoglfth. 


(Delhi). 


Dakhinl of Bombay. 


Vernacular Hindott&nl 
(Upper Doab). 


134. Best • « 

• 

Sab-sC achchhfti 
*amda. 

nih&yat 

i 

Sab-86 aohchhft 

• 


Sab -te ghana chokkhS 

e 

135. High 


Si 

Ucha 

e 

• 

• 

tfch& • 

• 

• 

• 

UnchchS • • 


136. Higher 


ZijSda !tch& 

■ 



Ub-bS 3ch& 

• 

• 

e 

Ghaoa nnchchS 

• 

137. nigbest • 


Sab-sd dohft 

• 

• 


Sab-B6 9oha 

• 

• 

e 

Sab-tS ghao& nnehoha 

e 

138. A horse 


GliCpa 

• 

• 


GhOfa • 

• 

• 

• 

GhOfS • . • « 

e 

139. A mare 


GhOfl . 

e 

• 


GhOfi • 

• 

• 

• 

Ghorl 

• 

140. Horses 


Ohsrfl . 

• 

• 


Oh0f§ • 

s 

e 

• 

GhOfO • • • 

• 

141. Mares • • 


Ghcpyi 

• 

e 


GhOrya • 

• 

• 

• 

Ghor? . • 

m 

142. A bull 


Si4 

e 

• 


Elk bail • 

• 

• • 

• 

Bijar, goh»rft • • 

m 

143. A cow • « 


Gay 

• 

m 


Elk gal • 

e 

e 

e 

Gs . . . 

9 

141. Bulls 


Si<il 

e 

• 


Bails • 

e 

a 

• 

Bijar, goh*r0 . 

9 

145. Cows « 


G&>-8 

• 

e 


GayS 

• 

• 

• 

Gs ... 

• 

146. A dog 


Knita 

• 

• 


KattS . 

• 

• 

* 

Kutta • • • 

• 

147. A bitch . 


Kutyft . 

e 

• 


Kuttl 

« 

• 

• 

1 Kut^ya • • • 

• 

148. Dogs • • 


Kntte • 

• 

e 


Katt« . 

% 

• 

• 

Hntto • • • 

• 

149. Bitches • • 


KntyS • 

• 

• 


KnityS 

• 

• 

9 

Kut^yS • • • 

• 

150. A he-goat • 


Bak*r& . 

• 

• 


Bckair • 

• 

• 

9 

1 

ISak^ra • • • 

• 

151. A female goat • 


Bak*ri . 

• 



Bak*^ . 

• 


• 

Bak^ri 

• 

152. Goats • • 


B\k*r5 

e 

• 


Bok^ • 

• 

• 

• 

Bak*r6 • 

• 

153. A male deer • 

« 


Hiran 

# 

• 


Nar har*nft 

• 

• 

• 

Hiran . • • 

• 

154. A female deer 


Hir*xil • 

• 

• 


Har*iil • 

• 

■ 

■ 

Hir*ol • • • 

• 

155. Deer • • 


Hiran • 

• 

• 


Haran 

• 

• 

• 

JBirao • • ■ 

• 

156. I am 


Malhtt . 

• 

• 


HsihS . 

• 

• 

• 

MS h9 • . 

• 

157. Thou art • • 


Ttl hai • 

• 

• 


Ttl hai • 

• 

• 

• 

Ta ho . 

■ 

158. He is 


Woh hai 

• 

• 


Wo hai • 

■ 

• 

• 

0 ho • • • 

• 

/ 

169. We are • 

• 

Ham ha? 

• 

• 


Ham hai . 

• 

• 

• 

Ham hS • • , • 

• 

160. Yon are • 

a 

Tam bo • 

e 

» 

■ 1 

Tnm ho • 

• 

• 

• 

Tam ho • • 

• 
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GliOr*ty5 


131X8.1^4 1 


^ipiiandya 
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BandeU (Ban&pbmrl) . 

BeH&d acHobHa 
XToha • . . 

SaHiLt Scba 
Sebad Stcba 
Yelr ^bwSraa . 

/ 

'S'dk gbo^l 

Qbwar • . . 


QhoyT 

'X'ek babui’iL 
ITdk ^ai 
SabuTu. 

Qai 

Ydk kiitt& 

'STek kattl 

Kntta 

Kattf 

Yek bak*ra 

Yfik biik*rl 

Snk*r& 

Ydk mir*£^a 
Yak obbig^ax*! 


Max &bS, liaij . 

TaT abl, bl 
Wa abai, bai^ &i 
Barn Sba?, abexi^ baxx 

ft 

T'um abd, aba, bS 



Baadell (Rhadaarl of Qwalior> 

Eng'liak. 


• Sab-t8 iiTk5ft sab-tS acbobbc 

CM 

) 134. Best. 


. rjcbo • • . - 

135. Hi^b. 


Gauhat ScbO . . . 

13G. .Gig^ber. 

• 

Sab-t5 Ocbo . • . 

137. Highest. 

- 

J8k ghura. . . . 

138. A bonse. 

• 

Bk ^buri^a. 

139. A mare. 

• 

Oallo ^bdrd • . • 

140. S orses. 

• 

Oall5 g^but-iyX . • • 

141. Maree. 


. fik Bar, dk baddba 

• 

142- A ball. 


Eik gaiya 

14^^- A cow. 

- 

Oalld baddba ... 

•.44. Gulls. 

- 

Oaiya .... 

145. Oows. 

• 

j fSk kixtta • • 

14G. A dog. 

• 

fik kntiya • • . 

! 

147. A bitcb. 

• 

Oalld katta ... 

148. Gogs. 

• 

Oalld kutiys . • • 

149. Gitcbes. 

• 

l^k bak^ra, 3k taTzia • 

150. A be-goat. 

- 

Sk obbiriya ... 

151. A fezxyale goat. 


Clalld taTzi& ... 

152. Ooats. 

•I 

X2k biziTia ... 

153. A male deer. 

m 1 

X«k bianl 

154. A female deer. 

1 

i 

i 

QallQ bixixx&*bixiiyS 

155. £>eor. 

.1 

Max baa 

1 56. I aiix. 

• 

TS bai .... 

157. Tbou art. 

• • 

Ga bai .... 

Ge is. 

• ■ 

Sam ba'x .... 

159. W e are. 

1 

Fum bo • . 

160. You are. 
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EnglUh. 


Hind5Btfail (Delhi). 


Dakhint of liombay. 


Vernaenlar Hlnddat&nl 
(Upper Doab). 


161. They are . 

, . Ws ha? - • 


. Wo hai 

• 

W«h8 . 

162. I was 

0 m hlai tha • • 


• MaT tha, ath& . 

• 

M8ih& . 

163. Thou wast 

. . Td th& 


. Tfi th&, ath& . 

• 

Tti the . 

164. He was 

• . i Woh th& 


. Wo th&, atha • 

• 

0 the 

165. We were . 

* • ; Ham thd 


• Ham the, athe . 

* 

Ham the • 

166. You were . 

• . Turn thd • 


• Turn the, athe • 


Tam the . 

167. They were 

. . We the . 


1 

. Wo the, athe . 


W8 the . 

168. Be . 

. He . 


.Ha . . 


Ho 

169. To be 

. Hona 

i 


. I Hona 

1 

Hona • 

170. Being 

! 

. . i Hot& 

1 

« 

. j HAth 

• 

! Hotta 

171. Having been 

• . 1 Ho-kar . 

1 

• 

1 

a I Ho-kO 

• 

Hua 

172. I znay be . 

i 

• • 1 Mai heft 


.'j Max hoS . 

• 

Mi h3 . 

173. 1 shall be 

• « Mai hOttga • i 


. 1 MaT hoSga 

• 

MS bSgA 

174. I should be 

« • MaT beta • 


• MaT hota 

• 

Me bott& 

1 76. Beat 

• • h4ar • « 


• M&r 

• 

Mar 

176. To beat 

• • Mhi-^nh « 


« M&ma . . 

• 

Mdr^^d, m&ra^ 

177. Beating 

. . MarHa 


1 

1 

• hfarte • • 

• 

Mar*tft 

178. Having beaten 

. • Mftr-kar . • 


• Mar-kO . 

1 

• 

M&r-kai • 

179. I beat 

. • MaT marHa-htt 


• MaT*ne m&rtfl-h9 

• 

MS marS 

180. Thou beatest 

. • Tn miir*t&-hai • 


• Tu«ne m&rte-hai 

• 

Td mdre • 

181. He beats , 

• Woh marHa-hai 

• • 

• Wo m&rte-hai . 

• 

0 mare . 

182. We beat 

. • Ham znarHe-hai 


. Ham m&rte*hai 

• 

Ham marS 

183. You beat • 

• . Turn m&r*td-hO 


• Tam m&rte-ho • 

• 

Tam m&ro 

184. They beat 

. . We mftr*te-haT 


. Wo m&rte-hai • 

- 

V78 mftre 

185. I beat (^Past Tense) . | MaT-nd m&r& • 

1 


• MaT-nO mftre • 

• 

MS mftrft 1 

186. Thou beatest 

{Past Ttt-ne mhra 


. Td-ne m&r& • 


TSm&r& . 

Tense). 



1 



187. He beat {Past Tense) . Un-ng mara • 


• Un-ne mftra • 

% 

• 

Us-ne m&rft 
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Bingaru. 


Braj Bhakh&. 


Ob bai, sai 

• 

• 

m 

WdhaY, gw5ar 

Mai th& • 

a 

• 

• 

MaT ban (or an), ho 
(or O). 

Tu tha • 

• 

m 

• 

Tu hauy h5 . ^a . 

Oh tha 

• 

• 

• 

Wah hau, gu ho 

Ham th5 

• 

• 


Ham (lai, hd • • • 

Tham th5 

• 



Turn hai, hd • 

Oh thft . 




Wd hai, gwd h5 

Ho 




Hou ... 

t 

'Hopa « 

a 

• 

• 

Haibau « * . • 

1 • 

H8da 

a 


• 

Hota . • • . 

Ho-kar • 

• 

• 


m 

Hwai-kai, hai-kS 

aaa • 

•• 



Mai hoti 

MaT hSga 


• 


Mai hottgau • • # 

M5r 


a 


Mari (Wng.), m^au (jpl>) . 

M&r^p& 


• 


51aribau 

Mar*da 


• 


Maratu, mattu 

Mar-kar . 

• 



j Mari-kai, -k§ . . • 

Mai mara-ad 

• 



1 

» 

1 Mai marata(mattu)-htl, 

j mai mattd. 

Td mard-sai 

• 


1 

Tu xii&ratu(matta)-hai, tu 
xnattai. 

Oh m&rd-sai 



• 

Wah maratu^mattuj-hai, 
gu xnattai. 

1 

1 

1 

{not sai) 


Ham maratu ( mattu) -hai » 

ham mattai. 

TamhS marO-ad 

• 

• 

Turn marata(xiiattu)-hau» 
turn mattau. 

WaT m&rS-sai 

{not 

aai) 

* 1 

We maratu(inattu)-hai, 
gw5 mattai. 

Mai-n5 m&rj4 

a 

• 


Mai-nS maryau • • 

Tai-nd marjft 

• 

• 


Tai-nS maryau 

XJs-nd marja 

• 

m 


Wa-u3 (ba-n5, gwa»n3) 
maryau. 
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CO»wnpcnre). 


Snnaell. 


* AVa lOiwiS • . • 

* a 7 rvbli&u, liA-tO 

•[ Xtl raJbski, t^liO, li&tn 

I 

i 

* I V^aJbu. raJLkni, tlio, lia,t.O 

* z-fibHazirL, 'fclie, Isait^ 

- I 

Xazo x-AHaia., 

x-ali&T, i^lie, liat^ . 
B^xii j&u ... 

• • • 

« 

* IBo.i T&1:iA-ii.ad 

« Ilf aT liixi salcau 
• AfaT ImllxauL 
' JM^aT HailiaS 

Hf aiaa • « • 

• Af ajraba • • . 

« Afar’a^u ... 

• Hf&ri-lcai 

Ufa? 3zi&xTa^- Hau 
*P'Ct ZKx&T’a'fc-liai 
WaH znarat^liai 
Ji2.axn mara'fc— liazia 
Tam xnaratf-lxaa 
W alia zxiara^*liaT 
^faT-aS xnairo 
Tii-n© max'O 

I TJr xiiSeO 

S96 W ©atom Sixidi. 


liS, fty 

AlaT bato, to 

• T*aT iiatO> to 
Bo bato, to 
Bam bate, to 
Xum batO^ tO 

• Bo batO, to 
Bo 

• If Oa 

. Bot 

. Bo-kS 

j 

. AlaT bOli 
• AfaT bOfU^^O 

. I Afar, pit, Icfft 

i 

« } Afar’^bO, maraa 
Af az*at 
- Afar-kg 

ACax mOrtl, marat-bO 

• T*ft marat-bai 

f 

I 

• Bo zDaxrat-hai 
Banx m&rat->bax 
'X'uxzx xzx&rat-baa 
Be zaSrat-baT • 
AfaT-xx© mfiz-o 
'r3-*aO, ©r taT-nO. mfiz^ 

• “Cr-aO znSrO * 



Bunden (Banapbari). 


Bandcdl (Bbadaurl of Owallor). 




tty ftW, al^f, hai, ai 


. Bfi bar 


161. They are. 


MaT hatO, to, batoy, tOy, Mai hate, ho 
rahau. 

Tai hate, to, hatOy, t6y, T6 hato, ho 
rahaa. 


162« 1 waa. 


163. Thou waat. 


Wa hato, to, i-abai 


Sa bate, ho 


164. Me waa. 


MazD hato, t^ hatyao, tyan, Mam-3 hatO, bO 
raban, raha?. 

Tam hate, tO, batyO, tyO, Tam-3 bate, hO 
raha. s 

“Oy hato, to, raha^ . MO-3 bato, he . 


265. We were. 


106. Yoa were. 


167. They were. 


168. Be. 


169. To be. 


Hota 


I 170. Bein^. 


Mo-kai 


Mo-k^ 


. i 171. Mavia^ been. 


MaT hoau 


Mai -S bS 


172. I may be. 


Mai baihaa, btlbai] 


Ma7-3 boS^^O 


178. I Bball be. 


174. I shoald be. 


Mar T 


. MarO 


175. Beat. 


Maraa, maraT, marab, Mar*baii, -mfiaziiia 
mar^bo . 


Marat 


Marat, mStta, matta 


170. To beat. 


177. Beating^. 


Mftr-kai 


. Mar-kO 


178. Maving^ beaten. 


MaT marat-bau 


. I Mo matta-bo 


i 179. I beat. 


TaT marat-bl 


• Te matta-bai 


180. Thou, beatest. 


'Wa mhrat-bai . 


Ba matta-bai 


181. Me beats. 


Mam marat-hai 


Mam igciatta-haT 


182. We beat. 


Tnm marat-hS 


"Cfy marat-bai • 


MaT-nm marO, m0.rSy 


Tam znatta-ho 


B4 matta-ha^ 


MaT-nO m&raa 


! 188. Yoa beat. 


184. They beat. 


185. I beat CJPast Tan«e). 


Tai-nai m&ro, marOy 


Wa-nal marO, niaros 


TS-nO maraa 


• I ^il-nO maraa 


186. Thou beatest (2'asf 

187. He beat (JPas^ Tense). 
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188. We beat (^Paat Tenae) . Ham-nS marft 


189. You beat {Paat Tenae) Tam-n6 marft 


190. Theyljoat {Paat Tenae) UnhS-nfi m&r& ' 


191. I am beating^ 


193. 1 had beaten 


194. I may beat 


195. I shall beat 


196. Thou wilt beat 


197. He will beat 


198. We shall beat 


199. You will beat 


200. They will beat 


201. I should beat 


202. 1 am beaten 


203. 1 was beaten 


205. I go 


206. Thou goest 


207. He goes 


208. We go 


209. You go 


210. They go . 


211. I went 


212. Thou wentest 


213. He went . 


214. We wont 


• MaT mar*ta-h3 


192. I was beating • • ; Mai mar*ta-tli& 


• MaT-nS mar&-th& 


• I Ma7 marU 


, MaT mar3ga 


Til rnar^a 


I Woh mardg4 


. I Ham marigd 


• I Turn marOgd 


We marSgd 


• I MaT mar*ta 


MaT mara-jata-h3 


MaT mara-gaya 


204. I shall be beaten . MaT mar&-ja3g4 


Mai* jata-h3 


. Tu jati-hai 


. j Woh jata-hai 


. Ham jatd-haT 


Turn jatd-ho 


Ws jatd-haT 


. MaT gaya 


Tu gayS • 


Woh gaya 


Ham gad 


Dakhiul of Bombaj. 


Ham-ue mar& . 


Tum-n5 mar& . 


Un-nd mara, wO m&r& 


MaT mart&-h3 . 


! MaT marta-tha . 


MaT-nd mara-tha 


I MaT mara 


MaT marSga 


Tu marega 


W6 mai-ega 


Ham mar&ga 


Turn mardga 


Wo mardga 


MaT md.rta 


MaT mara jata-h3 


MaT mara gaya 


MaT mar& j&3g& 
MaT j&3 or jata-ho. 


Tu jata*hai 


Wo j&t&-bai 


Ham j&tS-hai 


. Turn jat€-h(l 


Wo jStO-hai 


MaT gaya 


Tu gaj& . 


WO gaya 


Ham gaO 


Vernacular HindOetani 
(Upper Doab). 


Ham-nO mar& • 


Tam-nO m&r& 


U n-no mara 


MS mar3-h3 • 


MS mar3-th&, mS m&] 


j MS mara-tha 


rO-tha , 


MS maril 


MS marQga 


. Tu m&rdga 


. D mardga 


. Ham marSge . 


. Tam marOge 


. We marSgO 


MS marHa 


• I MS mara jaS-hft 


• MS mftra gayO 


. MS mftra 3&3g& 


MS js3 


. Tu 34 


. I O jae, 34 


. Ham jaS, 3 ’a 


I Tam jao 


. WS 348, 35 


MS gayft, giy4 


. TO gay4, giy4 
. 0 gaya, giy4 


Ham gayd 
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m&ry& 

Tb&-iid maryft • 
Un-n^ raarya 
M.bX marS-sS 
iMai m&r riya-tlia 
mary&-tliS 


Ikfai marSg^a 
TS mare^a. 
Oil zn&r^ga 
Baxn martlg^e 
Tbazn marS^d 
Ob TnAir^ge 


'MbbTl m&ry& jaxid& bS 
'Mwltl m&rya gay& 
o^ai m&rya j&SgS 
Itfai ja 3 - 8 t! • 

T 3 j&wd-sai 
Ob jS.w&- 8 ai • 

Sam j&f^-saT 
; Tbam j&O-sO 
Ob j&wS-sai 
Mai say& 

t 

T3 i^ys* • 

Ob i^aya . 

Bam gwke 


Hraj Bbftkha. 

. _ __ 

Bam-nS maryan 

9 


Tum-nl^ maryan 

- 


W in-nS (bin-n?, C^nxi- 
maryan. 

nS) 

Ma7 ma'tttt 

a 


^lai mar-xrabyan 

a 


AfaT-na maryan-an 

• 


MaT xnarfi 

m 


MaT martt^an • 



Tu maraigan 



>Vab marai^a^ 



Sam maraT^^e • 



Tnra marang^ 



w a maraT^a • 



MaT maryan jattl 

i 

• 


MaT maryan jatn^an 


MaT maryan jattgan 



MaT jatfS 

• 


Tn jatu-ai • 

• 


W ab jatn-ai 



Sam jataT • 



Tnm jatan • 



'W'a jataT • 



MaT £^yan 



Ttx s^ayan 



"Wab c^yan 



Sam cfae 

- 

- 








SnndSlX 

- 


J9nm*>nC xn&rO • 

- 

.Bam-nC m&xro 

- 

• 

a 

7nzxi.-ne zn&rO • • 

- 

7n.xn-nC nx&rO 

• 

• 

m 

Unlxan-nd m&rd 

a 

TTn-nd zn&x^ 

- 


• 

l^ctT xn&ir 

- 

AlaT m&raij-au 

• 

a 

a 

HCnT xoSr 


UdaT max-ati-liato 

- 

- 

Al’flkiT-ixS znairO-fcbC 

- 

ISdaT-zxS m&rO-’ftO 

- 

• 

24I&T Tnnnlifl^'tx 

• 

A1 aT mapC 

- 

- 

- 

JWf'n? xnstirlli.ai'ii 


J^aT miLiriliS, 

Tzx&irfl - . 

mar^liS, 

or 

\ 

Ttl xnLmrilia.i 

- 

rraT nxairilid. 
zziStre-g-o. 

zn&x^lxd. 

or 

W SbliTi msknh&i 

- 

Ho marihO, 
znaire-g'O. 

mar^lxO* 

or 

XJ&m m»inli.Ana., h&zn m&x-i* 

b&T. 

Hfam. xn&riixf^y 
maps 

m&xr^lxS, 

or 

*3?nxKi. xsiski-iliai:! 

- 

Tixm rnanlxo, 

ma. r-o-g^O . 

mAr^liO. 

or 

W 4i m&irili.ai' • • 

m 

J3d manlxS, 
marS-I^O. 

mar*lxS. 

or 

zn&'t'O 3 &^— li.a.u 

• 

aT maiTO jat^ 

r» 

m 

- 

JBdAx msLrO • 

- 

^4[aT vnaxrO S'ao 

m 

m 

- 

Hdflb? m&x*0 3Aili.n,tl 

• 

IBaT znaro jaihS 

a 

a 

3&U, 

• 

AJaT jai: 

- 

• 

- 

*PtL j&^9 « 

• 

T'aT jat 

- 


• 

T^al&XL j&0, 3&1>bflki 


Bo jat 

- 


a 

j&nn, j&t;-l\axiix • 

- 

TTam jai: 

• 


- 

rFnm ja&n.^ jiiit-l&ACL 

- 

’T'lxm jaii . 

- 

• 

a 

Vv d □&&» ja.t-lx.akT 

- 

se ja«> 

- 

- 

- 

Ufoki. ^aO— xn.ly&il * 

- 

l^aT g^ao 

ef*-yO 

- 

n't& £;mO-rcklxai 

• 

rrf& 

- 

• 

- 

g^ckO-raliai 

- 

Bo fi^ao 

- 

• 

a 

ETazn g^ae-rsklxaTitz 


Bazn C/*awi-. 

e^y^y 

- 
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Bondoll (Bttn&pliarl). 


BixndelX (BliAdaiiTl o£ Ow&lior). 


BnsrlwH. 


Ham-nai m&rO, xaftryan 


Uam-nd maratx 


188 . We Beat (^X^ast 


Tum-aai m&rO, iziaryO 


17 aTn-afi mara ti 


189 . IToa beat (^Fckst 


Un-xiai maro, marOn 


Ilin-Tie marart 


1 90 . Tboy beat (^JPaat 77ai%mei^* 


marat-bau 


« l^aT matta bS 


191 . X am beating^. 


AfaT inarat-bato, marat AfaT matta bat/> 

hatoy. ^ 

I^faT-aai marO-bat^, maro- MaT-ne maraa bato 
batoy. 


IVlaT Tnai*au 


TTau marau 


192 . I was beating^. 


193 . X bad beateo. 


19 dt. X may beat. 


^Xa? maribau 


. XXau mai*au(^c '5 


195 . X shall beat. 


'TaT marihf 


, I 'Xe mmraig/> 


106 . Tbon wilt beat. 


Wa man 


13 a mai^bai 


197 . XXo will beat. 


XXam maribd, maribai 


. I Bam-u mair^liaT 


1 08 . "We shall beat. 


Tam maxdba, maribau 


Tam- a msi. x’^b an 


J 109 . Yoa will beat. 


'G^v ma'ribai' 


Bo-a mar^baT 


200 . They will beat. 


201 . 1 sboald beat. 


IVlaT mt^t *5 jat-baa 


ISd’aT marA • 


Ala? maT*A jaibaa 


Alai jat-baa 


Ta? jat-bi 


"VlTa jat-bai 


XXam jat-*ba? 


Tam jat-b& 


Gf y jat-ba? 
Ma .7 K.O, gfa, 


Ta,i e&. gaOj* 


wa fir» 0 . flf* 


H»m sad. 8rO> 


Alai maraa b 8 


Alia? maraa batA 


. ’ AT»? maraa jaHg^A 


! Ala? cbalS, ma? jat-bS 


Te cbalai» tS jat-bai 


j Ha cbalai, ba jat-bai 


IJam-tt jat-bai 


Tam-3 jat-bA 


Ha-Q jat-ba? 


AT ai ^ayaa 


TS g^ayaa 


Ba gayaa 


Xlam-3 


j 202 . T am beatea. 


203 . X was beaten. 


204 f. X shall be beaten. 


205 . X go- 


206 . Tboa goest. 


207 . Be goes. 


208 . We go* 


209 . Yoa go. 


210 . They g^« 


211 . X went. 


212 . Thoa wenteat. 


213 . Be went. 


21 di. Wo went. 
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215. Yon went 

Turn ga5 

Turn . . . . 

Tam gaye 

216. They went 

We gae • • • • 

Wo gad . • . • 

W8 gaye 

217, Go , 

Ja . • • • 

Jft • • . • a 

J& • • • . • 

218. Going 

J at& • • • • 

Jat& , m m • 

J etta . • • • 

219. Gone 

Gay& • . • . 

Gaya . . . . 

Gaya, giyft 

220. What is your name ? . 

Tumhftr& u&m ky& hai ? 

Tumara nam ky& hai P 

Tdra kfi nfi he P 

221, How old is this horse ? 

Is ghor5-kl ^umr kya hai P 

Ye ghOye-kl umr kitni hai ? 

Tu ghopa kai baras-ka P 

2^2, How far is it from 
here to Kashmir ? 

YahS-se Kaaikmlr kit^nl 
dtlr hai P 

UyS-se Kaahniir kitne (sic) 
dur hai ? 

Hintar Kasmir kit^nl dur 
he? 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

Turnhftre bSp-ke ghar-m5 
kit^ne b5te hai P 

Mai aj bahut chala-hn 

'fumare bap-ke ghar-iuS 
kitne betO hai P 

Aj mai* bahet chala . 

TSrd b&pptt'ke ghar-mS kai 
bettaP 

Aj mS bahot dOr-lo pShS 
g*y*- 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to Us sister. 

226. In the house is the sad- 

dle of the white horse. 

M5r5 chacha-ke la^^ke- 
kl us-ke bahin-se shadl 
hul-hai. 

Ghar-m5 safSd ghofd-ka 
zln hai. 

Mere chechft-ke bete-ne 
us-ki bhain-se ^edi kiya 
(sic), 

Ghar-m8 sufed ghope-ka 
zln hai. 

Mere chachche-ke bette-k& 
byah us-kl b&han-ki s&th 
hua. 

Kotthl-mS dho}e ghope-kx 
ketthX he. 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

IJs-kl pith-par zin ksts^ 

Us-ke pith-par zin rakh 

Us-ke uppar kat^hx bSdho • 

228. I have beaten his son 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the hill. 

MaT-ne us-k6 Iay*k5-k0 
bahut-sd tasmS-se inara- 
hai. 

1 Woh pah&ir-ki chetl-par 
mawe^i char&-rah&-hai. 

MaT-ne us-ke be^e-ku bahot 
chharyi m&r&. 

Wo d%A^*ke sir-par dhOr 
char&ta-hai. 

M8 us-ke bette-kai bahOt 
b8t mare. 

0 tiiie-pe chng&we a 

230. Ue is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Woh us darakht-ke niche 
gho^e-par baitha-hai. 

Wo us jh&y-ke tale ghope- 
jiar baitha-hai. 

0 us rukh-ke ta}e ghore-pe 
chadbe battha. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

IJs-k& bhal u3-kl bahin-se 
ziy&d& lambe hai. 

Us-k& bh&i us-ke (sic) 
bhain-se 9cha hai. 

Us-ka bhal us-ki b&han-t8 
ghana unchcb&. 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Us-kl qlmat rupaye 

hai. 

Us-kl klmat arh&l rflpiy& 
hai. 

Wa ohXj 4haX rapae^U 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

Mer& b&p us chhe^ ghai> 
m8 rahHS-hai. 

Merb b&p us chho^ ghar- 
m8 rahte-hai. 

Mera bapph us chhotte 
ghar-mS rahe. 

234. Give this rupee to him 

Us-ko yeh rupayS de-de 

Ye rfipiye us-kti deo • 

Yu rupeyft use de-do • 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

Us-se woh rupaye le-le 

Wo rupiyft us-ke pas-se leo 

Ye rnpae ns-pa-iS le-lO 

236. Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

Us-ko kh^h m&rO aur 
rassiyS-se badh-dO. 

Us-ko kheb m&rO aur rassl- 
se bSdho. 

Use gha 9 &^ m&r-pl^ke 
jewapx-te bSdho. 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

Ka8-se p&nX khfohO • 

KHve-se panl nikelo • 

Kue-m8-t8 p&^X khanohohO • 

238. Walk before me • 

Mere sam^ne ohalo • • 

Mere age ohalo • 

Mere age ohal • • 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

Tumhftre plohhe kis-kS 
]ar»kS-&tS-W P 

Kis-k& chhokrk terO plohhe 
ftte-haiP 

Tere piohohhe kis-kS lOndS 
swep 

240. From whom did you 
buy that P 

Tum-ne woh kis-se kb^rldk- 
haiP 

Ye te-ne kis-ke p&s-se 
beohte-liy& P 

T8 y& chi j Ids-ke-tS lal P • 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 

Gaw-ke ek duk&nd&r-se • 

, 

Khe4l-iE5 dekftnd&r-ke 

pfts-se. 

G&m-ke bSn^yS-pa-t8 • • 
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Sftng&zxk. 

Braj Bh&kha. ' 

Tlxam. • • • 

ITazxx g^ad • • • 

01& er^d • • . • 

W« S'as .... 

Ja .... 

JTaaLy jaaa • • • 

J&nda .... 

jr &±VL . • . • 

Oaya. • • • • 

Grayaa . » • 

rrh&x^ Icai oti. sai P • 

7ikaxaa xiiiax kaka ai P 

"SToli ^liOy*a l^tya kai P 

Ji ^kOi^a-kaT kaaa kaa ai P • 

Jki-fclie-te iKaskmlr kit^^nx loa't 
kai P 

JkS-t^ jECasxxiix*x-kfX kitdk 

dtiri ai P 

Xk&xrd l>al3ljtt-kd g^lxaxr kad 
jarj^a-fc bai P 

• 

Xikax*a daa»kl kakkaxri-xxxS 
kitdk pal* ax' P 

ISd^aiT aj £^lx.aod dtli: ckal^a 

^ja xxxaT kkaata ckalaa^tX 

l^drd kake-kd chkord-ka 

l>^ali. ua-kl ko^a- 

:]pHti9^-xxi.3 dkaald g^lK^re-kl 
katlil 8€. ^ 

IVCdird k&k&-kaa pH^ 'W&-kl 
kkaiaX-kft kyayaa-ai. 

B&kkax*i*xaS dkaaxrd ^kOf^a «- 
kX jXa ai. 

XJa-kX ka|p-paxr katiil dkair 
diyo. 

TVa-kl pTtki-pai jia dkax*i 
dBa. 

aa-J^ oHlionS-ti 

Ij^Jbai^a kOfjra-aitd max-ya- 
8«. _ 

Ok pak&f-kd aikkax- ^a^ax* 
okax-a wO-aai • 

IdaT-aa w&-k6 pQt-ktt kkaat 
kax*]raa-sfl: xaaraa-ai. 

Wak pakair^-kl tag^al-pai 

dkoxr okaiTaxaa'fea-ai. 

Ok dk g^kOf‘d-par aa rtikk-kd 
^ald kai€ka-8d. 

)?Vak 

xileke^ Xm-itikaa-kkayaa-ai. 

XJa-ka khai aa-kl kikx-td 

^kaaa ftoka ad. 

VETa-kaxx kkaTk^x-aa _ wa-kl 
kkaTai-atX laxakaa txi. j 

XJB-k& xaOl dkal (mo) rOpaya 
aat • 

'Wa-kaa xaOla arl^&i x-apaiya 
ai. 

l^axr& kakka aa okkotl dLkaa4>* 
zxx3 xrak*wd-Bd. 

^fldraa datX ka. ckkotl 

kakXiari*oxS x'aka'fca-ai. 

'X^ok xrOpaya aa-tX <3d-ii9 

Ba-ktX ji irapaiya dai-dda 

XJa rOpaya-tl aa-tt Id-lo 

I JBa-pai-ta ka x*apaiya lai-lda. 

XTa-td sBOr xaftrO aiP 3 lwaxy 2 - 
Bltd kSxik-ciiyo. 

Sa.kfX kkaka pXtaa aara l>a- 
kft x:a88iai*ia XySdkaa. 

EZaS~td p&ziX kak-diyO 

KiXa-xxx3-tfft paaX kkaTokaa • 

ck&lo 

l^ax'a aaakX okalaa 

J^iB*k& jarya^ iik&rS p&okkd 
&W0-B« P 

TikSr^) paokkaT k«.aa*kaa 
okkaa^a axxiata*ai P 

Ok tk&-nd kia-te xxiOl-Iiy& P 

rp am,*a8 kak kaaa -pair^tfc 

xaol liyaa P 

GKlm-kd ek katt^U^l^M 

Oanx'-ka ak dakaci.~kaza*- 

pai-att. 
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PanjAbt. 


The name * Pah jAbi * 

Name of the Language. 

that Province. 


explains itself. It means the language of the Punjab. As 
will be seen immediately the name is not a good one, for 
Pahjabi is not by any means the only language spoken in 


Pahj&b! is the tongue of about 12 f millions of people, and is spoken over the greater 


Where spoken. 


part of the eastern half of the Province of the Punjab, in 
the northern corner of the State of Bikaner in Rajputana, 


and in the southern half of the State of Jammu. In the extreme north-east of the 


Province, %.e. in most of the Simla Hill States and Kulu, the language is PahAri. Purther 
south, in the districts lying.on or near the right bank of the river Jamna, viz. in the 
eastern half of Umballa, in Karnal, in most of Hissar (and the neighbouring portions of 
the State of Patiala), in Rohtak, Delhi and Gurgaon, the language is not PahjAbi, but is 
some form of Western Hindi. With these exceptions, we may say that the vernacular 
of the whole of the eastern Punjab is Pafljabl. To the north of this area lie the Hima- 
layas, toils south tho arid plains of Bikaner, and to its west the inhospitable Bar of the 
Bechna Doab. 


To its north And north-east PafijAhi is hounded by the PahAri of the lower ranges of 


Linguistic Boundaries. 


the Himalayas. It hardly extends into the hill country. 
On the east it has the various forms of western Hindi, Verna- 


cular HindustAni in east Umballa, and BAhgaru spoken in the country immediately to 
th(5 west of the Jamna. On the south it has the Bagri and BikAneri dialects of RAja- 
sthani spoken in west Hissar and Bikaner. The boundary between PaSjAbi and all these 
languages is very fairly defined (although of course there is a certain amount of merging 
from one language into another), for the difference of language to a large extent con- 
notes a difference of nationalities. IMorti especially on the border-line between PafijAbi 
and Western Hindi we see that PafSjAbi is essentially the language of the Sikhs. We 
may here roughly put the boundary between the two languages, as coinciding with the 
course of the river Ghaggar. The jxjople to the east of the Ghaggar valley, excepting 
stray colonies of Sikhs, all speak Western Hindi. 


To the south, on the other hand, there is a gradual merging into RAjasthAni, through 
an intermediate dialect named Bhattiaui. Like PafijAbi, RAjasthAni is a language which 
originally belonged to the Outer Circle of Indo-Aryan speeches, a substratum of which 
still remains. At the same time, tliis basis has been overlaid and almost hidden hy 
a wave of language belonging to the Inner Group.^ The two languages, thus closely 
resembling each other, merge into each other without difficulty. Indeed, it is a curious 
fact that tlie DogrA, the most northern form of PafijAbi, shows peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion (such as the change of the initial A; to ^ in declensional suffixes) which also exist in 
BAgrl. 


‘ His will be fully explained when dealing with the charaoteriatica of I’anjibi. Fi’rfe pp. 614 fost. 
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On the north there is a distinct dialect of FaSlj&bl, pogrd, — which is intermediate 
between standard FaSijabl and the Fahari of the lower Himalayas. 

It will have been observed that hitherto I have said nothing about the western 
Western Boundary boundary of Faftj&bi. The reason is that it is impossible te 

fix such a boundary. To the west of Fafijabi lies the Lahnd& 
or Western FafijabI language, which we may take to be firmly established in the Jech 
Doab. On the other hand Fafijabl of the purest kind is spoken in the upper part of the 
Bari Doab. Between these two lies the Rechna Doab and the lower part of the Bari 
Doab. A glance at the map facing page 607 will make my meaning clear. Here the 
languageisa mixture of Fafijabl and Lalinda, — more FafijabI to the east,— more Lahnda 
to the west. We shall see that the reason for this is that an old form of Lahnda must 
once have extended right up to the Sarasvatl, and that it is still the foundation of 
Fafijabl. The Lahnda infiuence grows stronger (even in the Fafijabl tract) as we go 
westwards, as the influence of the wave of the language of the Inner Group, which has 
encroached from the east and has formed modern Fafijabl, weakens. It thus happens 
that, although in India we continually see two neighbouring languages gradually merg- 
ing into each other, nowhere is the process so gradual as in the case of Fafijabl and 
Lahnda. It is quite impossible to point to any boundary line or approximate boundary 
line between the two forms of speech. As, however, some kind of boundary between the 
two languages is necessary for the purposes of this Survey, I have assumed the follow- 
ing conventional line to mark the division between them. Commence at the northern 
end of the Fabbl range in the Gujrat district, go across the district to the Gujranwala 
town of Bamnagar on the Chenab. Then draw a line nearly due south to the southern 
corner of Gujranwala, where it meets the northern corner of the district of Montgomery. 
Then continue the line to the southern corner of Montgomery on the Sutlej. Follow 
the Sutlej for a few miles and cross the northern corner of the State of Bahawalpur. 
Everything to the east of this line I call Fafijabl, and everything to the west of it I call 
Lahnda ; but it must be remembered that this line is a purely arbitrary convention, and 
that for some distance to the west of that line, the language which I call Lalinda differs 
but slightly from the language of the east of the Beclina Doab and of north-east Gujrat 
which I call Fafijabl. I have been guided mainly by the vocabulary. To the west of 
the line, the language, which is mainly that of the tract known as the Bar, or Jungle,, 
has a vocabulary which agrees much more closely with that of Lahnda. Except in 
Multan, we do not find Lahnda inflexions eatabliahed till we cross the Chenab. 

An interesting fact arises from the foregoing discussion. The Punjab, or BanJ-dby 
Paajsbr and the Land of the is properly the * Land of the Five Bivera,* the Jhelum, tlie 
Five Hivers. Chenab, the Bavi, the Beas, and the Sutlej. Now, the 

Fafijabl language extends far to the east of the Sutlej, the most eastern of these five,, 
reaching up to the Ghaggar. It occupies the Doabs between the Beas and Butlej, and 
between the Bavi and the Bea.s-Sutlej. It also occupies a part of the Bechna Doab be- 
tween the Chenab and small corner of the Jech Doab between the Jhelum and the 
Chenab, and the Bavi, but in nearly the whole of the great tract watered by the Chenab 
and the Jhelum and by the lower part of the Sutlej Fafijdbl is not spoken. Fafijabl is 
hence not the language of the entire * Land of the Five Bivers.* 
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PaSjStbi lias two dialGcts,— ~th6 ordinary idiom of tho language, and !Pogr& or ipdgri. 

Dialects and Sub-dialects. latter, in various forms, is Spoken over ttie submontane 

portion of the Jammu State and over most of the head* 
quarters division of the Kangra district with an overflow into the neighbouring parts of 
the districts of Sialkot and Gurdaspur and of the State of Ghamba. It will be dealt 
with separately, later on. 

Ordinary Pahjabi is spoken over the rest of tho PafljabI area in the plains of tho 
Punjab, and has also encroached into the neighbouring Simla Hill States. This stand- 
ard Pahjabl varies slightly from place to place, and its purest form is admitted to be that 
of the Jitdjh or middle part of the Bari Hoab, centring round Amritsar. This Majhi 
sub-dialect may be said to be the language of cis-Ravi Lahore, of Amritsar, and of 
Gurdaspur. Lower down the Doab, in the district of Montgomery, the language is not 
pure Majhi, but is mixed with Lahnda. We may take Ms.jhl as the standard form of 
PafljS-bi. But, owing to tho accidental circumstance that the first serious Buropean 
students of Pailjabi lived at Ludhiana and not at Amritsar, another standard Pahj&bl, 
wliich we may call the European Standard Pafljsbl, has also come into existence. 
Ludhiana, where J. Newton wrote his Grammar in 1851, where a ‘Committee of the 
Lodiana Mission ’ published the first Pafljabl Dictionary in 1854, and where E. P. 
Newton published the latest and most complete grammar of the language in 1898, has, 
since the middle of the last century, been the fountain of instruction in Paftjabi for 
Englishmen. It is only natural that these eminent scholars should have taken as their 
standard that particular phase of PaKjabi with which they were most familiar, and we 
hence find that the idiom taught by them contains a few characteristics which are peculiar 
to eastern Pafijabi and are strange to the Majh.^ Of these the most striking is the 
employment of tho peculiar cerebral 1. The sound of this letter is not heard in the Majh, 
although its employment is taught in all the grammars and dictionaries.^ 

Wo thus see that there are two standards of Pafljabi, that of the Majh, which is 
accepted by natives of India and (theoretically) by Europeans, and that of Ludhiana,, 
which is the one practically accepted by Europeans, which is described in most grammars 
and dictionaries of the language, and into which‘tho Scriptures have been translated.’ 

8o definitely do even Hebolars like Mr. £S. P. Newton take the Iiiidhuiim Pailj&bl as their standard that they actually 
give fomis^ ])eculiar tt) tho Mfijh ns exceptions. Compare pp. 33, 67, and 73 of his grammar. If ho had taken the M&jh 
dialect as his standard, the forms leferrod to on these pages would have been given as the regular ones, and their non-use 
elsewhere, not their nse in tlie Msjh, would have been tnjatfni as exceptional. 

Dr. Tisdnll s little isimpltjted is the only one 1 have seen which is by an Englishman and which is con- 

fessedly founded on tho Majh dialect. 

I may mention here that the Pailjabi versions of the l^criptures are criticized by native scholars as being in tho idiom 
of Ludhiana. 

* The use of this cerebral / is restricted to a well defined tract of country. In the northern plains of India, it is heard 
between the Bias-cum-Sutlej on the west, and the Ganges on the east. It is hence prominent in the Eastern Punjab, both 
whore Panjabi and where Hi nddstani and Bangarn are spoken, and in the Upper ^ Gangetic Doab, where the language is 
Hindostanf. It is also common in the Western Pahari of the Simla Hill States and the neighbourhood, and in the Central 
PahafI of Garhwal and Iviiraaon, but does not appear in the Eastern PahapI or Khas-kura of Nepal. The central line from 
which it here radiates may he taken as the course of tho sacred river, the Saraswatl. I have not met with it in Braj Bhakha, 
but, through BahgarQ, it extends south into the BagrI Country and thence over Bajputana, Central India, Gujarat, arid the 
Maratha^ country. In the south of India it is heard in Dravidian languages. It does not occur in SindhI, nor is it in 
Ktolimiri or Khns, but is heard in Lahnda and the neighbouring Panjabi tract west of the Majh. It occurs in the other 
Himalayan Indo- Aryan dialects west of Western Paha|1» but gradually disappears as we approach Kashmiri through PunchhI. 

The liulhan Darpan^ an adaptation of the *arus^ by Bhal Hazara Singh Gianl of Amritsar, which is ifi 

the purest dialect of the Majh, does not contain a single cerebral I from cover to cover. 
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Tlie other siib-dialccts of ordinary PaSjabi are the dialect of the Jullunder Doab» 
Pow5dhI, Malwai, Bhattiani, and the Pafijabiof the Rechna Boab and North-east 

Gnjrat. The dialect of the Jullunder Doab closely resembles that of Ludhiana. As 
wc approach the hills, however, we see signs of the influence of Pahari. POwadhi (the 
Pafijabi of the Powadh, or eastern Punjab), as its name implies, is the most eastern form 
of Pafljabl. It is spoken on the south bank of the Sutlej in the Ludhiana district (and 
is liere identical with the Ludhiana dialect just dealt with at some length), but its main 
territory is the Pafijabi speaking part of the Punjab east of, say, the 76th degree of east 
longitude. To its east avo have the Western Pahayl of the southern Simla Hill States, the 
vernacular Hindustani of IJmballa and East Patiala, and the Bd,hgaruof Karnal. To its 
south it has the Kathl Pafljsbl to be described immediately, and to its west Mdlwai 
PaSjabi. As we may expect, Powadhi Pafljabl is more and more influenced by Western 
Hindi as we go eastwards. Immediately to the south of Powadhi and Malwai Pafijabi, in 
tlie valley of the Ghaggar, lies the Itathl Pafijabi of the Rath or ‘ Ruthless ’ Musalman 
Pachhadas of that tract. It is even more strongly infected by the Bahgaru dialect of 
Western Hindi than Powadhi. It is also noteworthy for its preference for nasfil sounds. 
To its south lie the Bagri and Baiigaru of Hissar. West of the 76th degree of east 
longitude as far as the Sutlej lies the Malwa or old settled dry country of the Sikh Jatts, 
to the south of Avhich lies the ‘ Jangal * or unsettled country. Tlie language of these 
areas is known as Malwai Pafijabi or Jangali. To its south it has the Rathi Pafijabi of 
the Ghaggar valley, and the Bhattiani Pafijabi of South Fcrozejiore and Bikaner. 
Malwai Pafijabi does not differ materially from the Ludliiana Standard, but as wo go 
south a tendency is observable to substitute a dental w and I for a cerebral and I 
respectively. South of the Malwa in South Perozepore and north-west Bikaner, lies 
Bhattiana, the country of the Bhattis. Here Pafijabi is merging into Rajasthani and we 
find a mixed dialect which I name Bhattiani. Bhattiani is spoken on the left hank of 
the Sutlej a llong Avay up into Perozepore, and is there locally known as Rathauri. 
Crossing the Sutlej avc enter the Bari Doab. The central portion of this is the Majh 
and has been already dealt with. South-east of LaJiorc lies the district of Montgomery, 
like Lahore, lying on both sides of the Ravi. The cis-Ravi portion of Montgomery, 
although politically within the Bari Doab, belongs linguistically to the next Doab, the 
Rechna, betAAcon the Ravi and the Chenab. It is in this Rechna Doab that Ave see 


Pafijabi merging into Lahnda. 

As explained above, it is impossible to shoAv any distinct boundary between these 
two languages, and, for the purposes of this Survey, I have adopted a purely conven- 
tional line commencing at the northern end of the Pabbi range of hills near the north- 
Avest corner of Gujrat and ending on the Sutlej at the south-east corner of Montgomery, 
Avith a slight deflection down the Sutlej, across the north-eastern end of the State of 
Bahawalpur, where it meets the southern border of Bhattiani. Everything to the east 
of this line I call, for the purposes of this Survey, Pafijabi, and, everything to its west 
Lahnda. This Pafijabi of north-east Gujrat, of the Rechna Doab, and of east Montgomery 
becomes more and more infected with Lahnda characteristics as we go west. 

Tlie folloAving tables sIioav the number of speakers of Pafijabi as estimated for this 


Number of speakers. 


Survey. Most of the figures are based on those of the Census 
of 1891. I cpmuicnce with the number of speakers of 


Pafijabi in those tracts in which it is a vernacular. 
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Table suou-inq the number of speakers op PanjIbI in areas in which it is 


Majhl— 

Lahore . 
Amritsar 
Gurdaspur 


1,033,824 

973,054 

800,750 


Jnllauder Doiibl— - 
Jullnnder 
Kapurthala . 
Iloshiarpur 
Mixed dialects 


905,817 

290,976 

848,655 

‘,i07,321 


POwadhi — • 

Hissar .... 
Umhalla 
Kalsia State . 

Kalagarh State 
^failog State . . 

Patiala State 
Jiud State 


148,352 

337,123 

18,933 

39,545 

3,193 

837,000 

13,000 


Rathi— 

llissar . 
Jind State 


36,490 

2,500 


Malwai — 

Ferozepore 
Ludhiana 
Farid kot 
Maler-kotla 
Patiala . 
Nabha . 
Jind . 
Kalsia . 


709.000 

640.000 

110.000 

75,295 

334,500 

207,771 

44,021 

9.467 


Bha^ianl — 

B&thI of Bikaner 
* BagrI ’ of Ferozepore 
Rathanrl of Ferozepore . 


22,000 

56.000 

38,000 


Panjabi merging into Lahuda— 
North-east Gujrat . 

Sialkot . . 

East Gujranwala « . 

Trans-Bavi Lahora * 

East Montgomery • 

North Bahawalpar 


457,200 

1,010,000 

505.000 
17,398 

292,426 

150.000 


Il0gr& — 

Standanl 

K&ftgr& Dialect 
Bhat3&Il • 


568,727 

10,000 

636,500 

14.C00 


Total number of speakers of Pafij&bl in the area in which it is a Tcrnaenlar 


VERNACULAR 


2,807,628 


2,258,769 


1,397,146 


3s,990 


2,130,054 


116,000 


2,432,024 


1,229,227 


12,409,838 
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Pailjabl is also spoken in other districts of the Punjab in which it is not classed as a 
vernacular. The most important figures are those of Karnal and Multan. As regards 
Karnal, this district immediately adjoins the Powadhl-spcaking tract of Patiala, and the 
figures rejircsent an overflow of Sikh settlers from that State. In Multan there is a lai^e 
colony of Sikhs settled on the Sidhmai canal system. In the other districts, the figures 
reported call for no remarks. They are as follows ; — 

Table showixo the number of speakers ok PanjAbi in Districts and States of the Punjab in which it 


IS 

NOT A vernacular. 





Rohtak ..... 


• 

■ 

. 

238 

Gurgaon ..... 


. 

• 


178 

Delhi ...... 

. • • 


• 


. 1,784 

F&taodi ..... 

a . . • 

. 

• 


. 182 

Lohara • . . • . 

. • • • 




7 

Dnjana . . • . . 



• 


2 

Karnal • • . . . 

. . • • 


• 


. .25,500 

Simla ..... 

Simla Hill States : — 

. . • « 

* • 

• 


. 3,280 

Bashahr .... 

• . • • 



276 


Keonthal .... 

• • . • 



194 


Baghal .... 

• • • • 

• 

• 

129 


Baghat 

• • * • 

• 

• 

702 


.Tabbal • • . • 


• 

• 

27 


Kumharflain . . . • 

... * 

• 

• 

95 


Bhajji . . . , , 

. • • » 

• 

• 

36 


Balsan • • • . 

. . • A 

9 


38 


Dbami • • • . . 

• . . • 

9 

* 

30 


Kuthar . • • . 

• • a • 

• 

. 

188 


Knnhiar . • • . 

a • * • 

• 

• 

97 


Mangal • . . , 

a * - . 

• 

• 

10 


Bija • . . , . 

• • • • 

• 

9 

65 


Tarhoch .... 

• . • • 

• 

m 

12 


Nahan .... 

• • . • 

• 

0 

8,197 

10,096 

Mandi ..... 

• a * « 

• 

9 


732 

Suket • . . • . 


m 

m 


146 

Chamba ..... 

. a * . 


m 


. 2,387 

Multan - . . . . 

• • * • 


m 


. 87,102 

Dera Ismail Khan 

«... 


9 


. 7,238 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

• a • ■ 




. 6.999 

MuzafFargarh .... 

a • • • 




. 8,480 




Total 

. 164, .301 

“We therefore arrive at the following figures for the total number of speakers of 

Pafijabi in the Punjab, as reported for this Survey : — 





In areas in which it is a vemacalar 

• • • • 

• 

• 

« 

12,409,838 

In areas in which it is not a vemacalar 

• • . . 

a 

• 

• 

154,301 


Grand Totaii for the Punjab 

■ 

12,564,139 


At the Census of 1891, 16,754,895 people were recorded as speaking PafijabI (includ- 
ing Pogra) in the Punjab. The difference is accounted for as follows. In the first 
place, about 4,583,000 people were shown in the Census tables as speaking Pafijabi in 
Gujranwala (western half), Montgomery (western half), Bahawalpur (north-western 
portion), Jhang, Shahpur, Jhelam, Rawalpindi, Hazara, Peshawar, Eohat, and Bannu 
and other localities, who, in this Survey, will be shown as speaking LahndA. On the 
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other hand the above figures include 636,600 speakers of the Kangra dialect who, in the 
Census tables, are shown as speaking Faharl, and also include the 434,000 speakers of 
POgra in Jammu territory and 22,000 speakers ofBhattianl in Bikaner, which do not 
appear in the Punjab Census tables at all, as Jammu and Bikaner do not fall politically 
within that province. By making those allowances on each side, we arrive at a Census 
total of 12,262,395. The difference between this and the above Survey figures, which 
amounts to 301,744, is due, partly to the fact that round numbers are employed as much 
as possible in the Survey, partly to the fact that many of the Survey figures are indepen- 
dent estimates made by local officials some seven or eight years after the Census had been 
taken, and partly to the inclusion, in the Survey figures, of small items which, in the 
Census tables, are grouped under other languages. In border tracts where one language 
merges into another, classification necessarily depends much on the personal equation, 
which must be allowed for in dealing with statistics of this kind. 

We now come to the njimbcr of people who speak Paffjabl outside the limits of the 
Punjab. Here wo have to resort to the figures of the Census of 1891, and are confronted 
by two difficulties. At that Census, the speakers of the various languages were not 
enumerated in Elashmir or in Rajputana and Central India. In the second place, at that 
Census (except in the Punjab) no distinction was made between Lahnda and Pafljabl, 
the two being grouped together under one head— PaSijabl. I therefore in the following 
table cannot give the number of speakers of Pailjabl in Kashmir or in Rajputana and 
Central India, and instead thereof give the total number of people of Punjab biidh (for 
which figures are available) in these localities. The second difficulty is more serious. 
We can only estimate. In the Census of 1901 the figures for liahnda and Pafijabi wore 
kept separate, and their totals bore the proportion of 3 and 17, respectively, to each other. 

I assume that this proportion was also true for 1891 and deduct from the total of the 
following figures three-twentieths, to allow for speakers of Lahnda. The remainder 
should approximately represent the total number of speakers of Pafijabi outside the 
Punjab. 

Tablks sHowixa xue total number op persons wuo spoke PanjIbi OB Lahnoi outside the Punjab 



ACCOUOINO 

TO 

THE 

Census 

OF 

1891. 



Kaslimir • • • 

• 

• 


• 

• 


• 

• 

66,106 (estimated). 

Sindh (and Khairpur) 

• 

• 


• 

• 

m 

• 

• 

22,150 

United Provinces (and States) 

• 



• 

m 

• 

• 

13,080 

Quetta • • • 

• 



• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10,544 

Burma • 

. 




• 


• 

• 

8,105 

Bengal (and States) • 

• 




• 

• 

■ 

• 

2,857 

Hyderabad • • 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 


2,439 

Bombay (and States) 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3,334 

Rajputana and Central India 

f 


• 

• 

• 


■ 

99,790 (estimated). 

Andamans • • 


• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

1,513 

Ajmer-Merwara 

• 

• 


V 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1,154 

Central Provinces 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 


■ 

1,154 

Madras • 


• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

498 

Berar 

• 



• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

373 

Baroda • . • 

• 

■ 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

255 

Assam • • • 

• 

• 


a 

• 

• 

« 

• 

160 

Mysore • • • 

t 

« 


% 


• 

• 

• 

18 







Total 

• 

:i33,530 
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Deducting three-twentieths of this, i.e. 35,030, for Lahndd, we arrive at an estimated 
total of 198,500 for the number of people who speak Pafijabi in India outside the 
Punjab. 

We thus arrive at the total number of speakers of Pahjdrbi in all India : — 

Speakers of Panj&bi as a local vernacalar in the Punjab and elsewhere . . 12,564,139 

Speakers elsewhere in India ......... 198,500 


Grand Total of all speakers of Panj&bl . 12,762,639 


Characteristics of the language. 


Most of the speakers of Paftjabi outside the Punjab are either Sikh troops or police 
officers and the like. 

PaBjabi, together with Western Ilindl, BajastliSnl, and Gujarati, is one of the 

members of the Central Group of the Indo- Aryan Vernacu- 
lars. Of these the only pure member of the Group is Western 
Hindi. The others are mixed languages. Although in the main possessing the essential 
characteristics of the Central Group they each present signs of another language which 
has been superseded, — overlaid would be a more correct expression— by a central one. 
We shall see this clearly in the case of Kajasthaui and Gujarati, and shall also notice in 
tJie case of these two languages, that the further we go from tlie centre from which the 
Inner Language encroached, the more prominent this submerged layer becomes. In 
every case this submerged layer was evidently a language of the Outer Circle of Indo- 
Aryan languages. W e may take the centre of dispersion as the central Gangetic Doab 
between Mathura and Kanauj. Kanauj, it may be remarked, was the great centre of 
Indo- Aryan power during the centuries preceding the Musalman conquest of India. 

PaBjabi is the language of the Eastern Punjab, and, at the present day, immediately 
Relationship to Lahnds and to its west, in the Western Punjab, we find Lahnda to be 
Western Hindi. vemacular. Lahiida is one of the languages of the Outer 

Circle, and is closely connected with Sindhi, Kashmiri and the languages of the Indus- 
KOhistan. There can be no doubt, if linguistic evidence is of any value, that a language 
closely akin to this Lahnda was also once spoken over the entire area of which PaBjabi 
is now the vernacular. Immediately to the east of PaBjabi we have the Uindostani 
forms of Western Hindi which are spoken on both sides of the river Jamna and in the 
Upper Gangetic Doab. It is clear from the present linguistic conditions that an old form 
of this Hindostani has gradually spread over the whole of the eastern Punjab, supersed- 
ing, or overlying, the old Lahnda language, as far, at least, as the upper half of the river 
Chenab. Indeed, its influence has spread further, and it is not till we get to the great 
thalf or sandy tract between the .Jhelum-Chenab and the Indus, that we lose all traces of 
it. As in Bajputana, the desert has formed a barrier against the advancing tide of the 
Central language, and, in each case, we And Avest of it a pure language of the Outer 
Circle — in the one case Sindhi, in the other Lahnda. 

As this tide progressed westward from its starting point, it gradually lost its body 
and its force. In the extreme east of the PaBjabi tract, on the banks of the ancient 
Sarasvati, few traces of the ancient Lahnda are observable. When we come to the Bari 
Doab, Arhere standard PaBjabi is spoken, we find several characteristics of Lahnda still 
siiTAdving which have disappeared in the Powadh or Eastern Punjab. In the Bechna 
Doab these characteristics become more prominent and here we come to the conventional 
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boundary line between Pafijabi and Lahnda. In the Jech Doab tliey are still more in 
evidence and Lahnda may be said to bo firmly established. In the Sindh-Sagar Doab all 
except one or two traces of the influence of the Central language have disappeared, and 
we are in the presence of a true language of the Outer Circle. We thus see that PaSijftbi 
is a composite language. - 

To change the metaphor, its substratum is a language of the Outer Circle akin to 
the modern Lahnda, while its. superstructure is a dialect of Western Hindi. The super- 
structure is so important, and has so concealed the foundation, that PaJljabi is rightly 
classed, at the present day, as a language of the Central Group. . 

Coming to details, we find in the first place an initial to or » in Western Hindi 
Pronunciation. always becomcs 6, while in the Pafijabi it is in certain cases 

retained. Thus, Western Hindi iMh, but Pafijabi vichch, in. 
This is also characteristic of Sindhi, Lahnda and Kashmiri. 

There is another circumstance in ParSjabi pronunciation which is extremely charac- 
teristic, and gives the cfear-cut tone to the language, that at once attracts the attention of 
anyone who hears it for the first time. In order to describe it, it will bo necessary to 
discuss a question of derivation. All the various Prakrit dialects of India had, for 
reasons which it is unncccssaiy to explain hero, a large number of words containing each 
a double consonant, preceded by a short vowel. For instance, we may take ghodassa, of 
a horse ; Jutto, joined ; khaggo, a sword ; makkhanam, ointment ; mdrissai, he will strike.' 
By one of the phonetic rulc.s of these languages there was a tendency to simplify these 
double letters by omitting the first member of the compound, and to lengthen the preced- 
ing short vowel in compensation. There was thus a tendency for these words to become 
TCs\)eot\vely ghoddsa ; juto ; khdgb ; mdhhatiam; mdrlsai} In the modern vernaculars 
of the Central Group, we observe this tendency acting Avith no uniformity. In Western 
Hindi Ave commonly meet both forms of tlie same Avord — often one in the literary language, 
and the other in colloquial speech. Thus for ‘butter ’ the Prakrit mahkhaif-am becomes 
makkhan in Literary Hindostani, but Ave often hear nidkhan in the mouths of the villagers. 
In Rajasthani the tendency to simplify the compound increases as Ave go westward and 
soiitliAvard till Ave arrive at Gujarati in which language simplification, Avith compensa- 
tory lengthening of the preceding voAvel, has become the general rule. We have mdklian 
and never makkhaif,. On the other hand, the Hindustani of the Upper Gangetic Doab 
prefers the pronunciation of the double letter, Avith the short preceding vowel, so that 
we have always makkhatj, and not mdkhatj,. PaKjabi follows suit in this. It never sim- 
plifies such compounds. We ahvays have makkhan, not indkhai},. Similarly aa^c have 
PaKjabi kamm, but Hindostani kdni, Avork ; PaKjabi mchch, but Hindostani bich, in ; 
Pafijabi uchchd, but Hindostani ^clid, high.' All this gives a predominant sound of 
sharply doubled letters throughout a PaSijabi sentence, and gives the well-known clear- 
cut character to the language as heard by one AA'hose acquaintance with Indian languages 
was first made in the Ganges Valley. 

* Amongst tlie varioas Prakrit dialects, the older ones and Saurasfinl show fever sigt^s of this tendency than some of the 
others. SaurasCni may be looked upon as tho parent of Western Hindi, and of the snperstructnre (as distinct from the sab- 
stratnm) of the other languages of the Central Group. 

* Lahndt, in this, follows Pafkj&hi. It has maiiAwn. Sindhi carries the process forward ancther way. It simplifies 
a sard compound consonant hut dees not lengthen the Towel. It has mak Ian*. All this is of impcitanoe when considering 
the derivation of Pafijfthl words. For instance we may be sure that the I aiijahl word sttS, sewn, is not contracted &om 
*tUtd. Such a contraction would be against the genius of Panjabi, Lahi dft, or Sindhi. 
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Termination of the Genitive. 


In tlie declension of nouns, we find that the termination of strong masculine sub* 
„ . , , . stantives with o-bases, is d, not ow or d as in pure Western 

Hindi. Thus we have ghordt a horse, not ghdrau or ghofo^ 
as in Western Hindi. 

This is typical of nearly all the languages of the Outer Circle. Compare the Mara- 
thi ghodd and the Bengali ghord} 

A characteristic of Pafijabi which at once strikes the beginner, and which is, in fact, 

a most prominent feature of the language, is the employment 
of the termination dd for the suffix of the genitive, instead 
of the kaUt kb (or ka) of Western Hindi. This termination is also employed in Southern 
Lahnda, and no doubt belongs to the original form of that language which once spread 
all over the Punjab. It is certainly indigenous in the Eastern Punjab.® 

Literary Hinddstani employs the suffix ne to indicate the case of the agent. This 
Termination of the case of the suffix docs not projpcrly belong to Western Hindi (of which 
^**'’*’ Hinddstani is a dialect). In the other dialects of that lan- 

guage an organic case of the agent is employed without any suffix. The ne of Literary 
Hindostani is, however, also found in the Vernacular Hinddstani of the Upper Gangetic 
Hoab, and is clearly borrowed from Pafijabi in which language its employment (under 
the form of na%) is regular. 

The plurals of the pronouns of the first and second persons (««*, we, oblique form 

Personal Pronouns. are relics of the old Lahnda 

basis of the language, and do not belong to the true Central 
Language, which has ham and turn respectively. Compare Sindhi as? (obi. asa), we : 
Lahnda met (obi. aasa)^ we ; (obi. ^«cssa), you ; Maiyi (of the Indus Edhistan) t«s, 
you ; Kashmiri ds‘ (obi. as^, we. Moreover, these pronouns make their genitives asarfd, 
tusddd. The cerebral d in these words is typical of Lahnda. 

The Pafijabi verb occasionally makes a passive voice by adding t to the root.® This 

is common in Lahnda, while a closely connected passive form 
is current in Sindhi. In Western Hindi this passive has 
only survived (if this is a survival) in one or two of the so-called polite imperatives. 


Passive voice. 


' In this respect, Panjfibl has reacted on those dialects of Western TTipdi which are geographically nearest to it. The 
dialect of the Upper Gangetic Doab, and the Literary Hinddstani founded upon it, both have a. not an or d. So also Braj 
Bhftkhft nouns substantive, but not adjectives. 

^ Both dd and led are derived from the same old Sanskrit word kritah. Both have come down to the vernaculars through 
the Prakrit kidad or kidan. In TlinJostUni, in prucoss of time, the d disappeared, and the word became if ad, and hence i<f, 
which it will he observed is a postposition, — a distinct word,— and not a termination. On the other hand, the languages of 
the Outer Circle ti*eatcd iiWad, not as a separate word, but as a termination. Thus for * of a horse,' the speakers of the old 
language from which Ilinddstftnl is derived said yid^aAi kidau (hence ghore kd) in which kidau is as distinct a word as is 
* of * in the English phrase. But the speakers of the old Lahndfi said gho^ahikidau^ in which they dealt with kidau as if 
it were a termination like the i in the Latin equi. Now, there is a well-known phonetic rule that in a ease like this a h 
between two vowels in ike same word disappears. Hence as gh^^ahikidau was spoken as one word it became ghd4okiidaUf 
and hence y/idfd</d, without any hyphen between «th e /y A dfd and the dd. This tendency to unite old postpositions with the 
main word, and to treat the two as one, is typical of the languages of the Outer Circle, and is rare in the languages of the 
Central Group. 

The termination kidau is noted by Prakrit Grammarians as surviving in i§auras8ni Prakrit the language of the Central 
and Upper Gangetic Doab, but its occurrence in Lahndn shows that it must have survived to a comparatively late period over 
the greater part of North-Western India. 

’ 1 have met this passive but rarely in the limited course of my Pan jftb! reading. Except Mr. Tisdall's, all the grammars 
include Lahnda under Pafijabi. Mr. E. F. Newton mentions this passive, but all his examples are taken from the Janam 
Sdkhit a Lahnda work. 
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Pronominal suffixes. 


One of the most striking characteristics of the languages of the Outer Circle is the 

free use they make of pronominal suffixes added to verbs (a 
procedure totally strange to the languages of the Central 
Group). Thus, Ijahnda has akheust ^d {dkhea) by him (m«), i.e. he said. In the Majh 
dialect of PaSjabl, these also occur. Thus, dkhiits, he said. We rarely hear these further 
East. 


Finally, like Lahnda and Sindhl, Pafljabl is a language with a vocabulary mainly 
Vocabulary. Composed of honest fadbhavag. Tataama words are conspicu- 

ous only by their absence, and in this respect the tongue of 
the Land of the Five Rivers offers a striking contrast to the bastard mixture of Sanskrit 
and vernacular which the Pandits of Calcutta and Benares imagine to bo literature. It 
is a homely language, redolent of the Punjab of to-day. Mr. Beanies' puts this well, — 

* There is a flavour of wheaten flour and a reck of cottage smoke about PafljabT 
and Sindhl, which is infinitely more natural and captivating than anything 
which the hide-bound Pandit-ridden languages of the eastern parts of India 
can show us.* 


But though thus homely in character, it must not be assumed that it is a rude form 
of speech incapable of literature. It is no more rude than was the broad lowland Scotch 
of the poet Burns. Pafljabi can (express any idea with its own stock of vocables, and is 
well adapted for both prose and poetry. It is true that it has hardly any literature, but 
that is due to its being overshadowed by its near relation, Ilindostani, and to the fact 
that for centuries the Punjab has been ruled from Delhi ; but the ballads of the jicople, 
which are current everywhere, well show its capabilities. Even at the present day there 
is too great a tendency to look down upon it as a mere dialect of Hindustani (which it is 
not), and to deny its status as an independent language. Its claim mainly rests upon its 
phonetic system and on its store of words not found in Hindi, both of which characteris- 
tics are duo to its old Lahnda foundation. Some of the most common PaKjabl words do 
not occur in Hindustani. Such arc jo*«, a father; mau^ a mother; dkhnd, to say ; ikk, 
one ; sdh, breath ; tih, thirst, and hundreds of others, all of which can be found in lan- 
guages of the Outer Circle. 

The mixed character of the languages of the Central and Western Punjab (PaKjabi 
^ ^ . r L « . .. and Lahnda) is well illustrated by the character given to the 

Old Accounts of the Punjab. ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

inhabitants of those tracts in the Mahabharata, and by inci- 
dental references in the grammar of Panini. Although not distant from the Madhyade^ 
or Gangetic Doab, the centre from which Sanskritic civilisation spread, we learn that the 
laws and customs of the Punjab were at a very early period widely different from those of 
the Madhyadela. The people are at one time described as living in a state of kingless 
anarchy, and at another time as possessing no Brahmans (a dreadful thing to an orthodox 
Hindu of the Middle Country), living in petty villages, and governed by princes who 
supported themselves by internecine war. Not only were there no Brahmans, but there 
were no castes. The population had. no respect for the Veda, and offered no sacrifices to 
the gods. They were rude and uncultured, given to drinking spirituous liquor, and eat- 
ing all kinds of flesh. Their women were large-bodied, yellow, extremely immoral in 
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t)ieir behaviour, and seem to have lived in a state of polyandry, a man's heir being not 
his son, but the son of his sister's.' That this account was true in every particular need 
not be urged. It is given to us by enemies ; but, whether true or not, it illustrates the 
gulf in habits, customs, and languages, which existed between the MadhyadSSa and the 
Punjab. 

Panjabi has a very scanty literature. The oldest work which is usually said to be 
Literature Written in the language is the Adi Oranth, the sacred Scrip- 

tures of the Sikhs; but, although the manuscripts of the 
book are universally written in the Gurmukhi character, a very small portion of its 
contents is really in the Padjabl language. It is a collection of hymns by various 
poets, most of whom wrote in some form of Western Hindi, while others even wrote in 
Marathi. The best known Pafijabi portion is the Japjl, or introductory stanzas by 
Nanak, who was born in 1469 A.D. The celebrated Janam Sdkhl (a life of Nanak) is 
in Lahnda, not in Pahjabi. Later works are the Sdkhi-ndn*a (translated into English 
by Sardar Attar Singh Bhadauria), another Janam Sakbi by Mani Singh, and a life of 
Har Gobind, the sixth guru (1606-1638 A. D.). Some of .these are probably in Lahnda, 
but I cannot say this for certain, as I have not seen any of them. The Wdra Bhdl 
Ourddsdd is a collection of verses dating from the guruship of Arjun (1581-1606 A.D.), 
and has been printed (Amritsar, 1879). The verses are written in the style known as 
wdr. A wdr originally meant a dirge for the brave slain in battle, and hence any 
martial song of praise, and the poems are intended to describe the battle of good and evil 
in the human soul. As specimens of the earlier secular literature. Dr. Thornton® men- 
tions the Paras bhdg (a collection of ethical precepts), an epic on Akbar's siege of Chi- 
taur, and a much admired epic on Nadir Shah's invasion. The later literature is mainly 
composed of translations and imitations of works in Sanskrit, Hindi, or Persian. The 
most famous of these imitators is Hashim, who flourished in the time of Banjit Singh. 
The Khair Manukh is a poetical guide to the Greek system of medicine. 

Besides the above, the bardic, or folk-literature, of the Punjab deserves more than a 
passing notice. It contains several cycles that may almost be called epics, the most 
important of which are those referring to the famous hero Baja Basalu, to BUra and 
Ban jha, and to Mirza and Sahiba. The version of the Hira and Banjha legend by Waris 
Shah is considered to be a model of the purest PaSSjabi, The folk-poetry of the Punjab 
has received considerable attention from European scholars, and deservedly so. It has 
all the sAving and music of the border ballads of England and’Scotland. The best known 
work on the subject is Colonel Sir Bichard Temple's monumental Legends of the 
Panjab. 

The Sorampore missionaries issued a Pahjabi version of the New Testament in 1815. 
Since then several editions of other parts of the Bible have appeared in the language. 
There is also a considerable Christian literature. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Carey, the famous missionary of Serampore, was the first to describe the FafijabI 
language, in his Grammar published in 1812. The only previous mention of it which I 
can find is a couple of brief notices in Adelung's 3lRthridates (1808 — ^ 1817 ). 

* Can the author of this description have had the cnotomB of the Jafti is hie mind when writing? The passage referred 
to above is Mahdhhdrata^ VIII, 3020 ff. In 1. 2033 ths tribe of Jftrttik.ks is mentioned, and these perhaps were the ancestors 
of the modem Jafts. 

^ See the article mentioned under the head of Authorities. 
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The following is a list of all the works dealing with Pahjabl which have come under 
my notice. Except in one or two instances, I have excluded reference to texts printed 
in India. These can be found in Mr. Blm^hardt’s catalogues mentioned below. I give, 
however, a pretty full account of editions of the Adi Granth, I have excluded all men- 
tion of wor^ in Western Pahjabl, or Lahnda, in which the Janam Sdkhl and other 
works are written. This is an altogether different language, akin to SindhI and 
Kashmiri. 


I.— Gekbral (including Texts). 

Adi Gbamth,— Quru Oranth Sahib Jh Numerous editions. I have noted the following. Unless 

otherwise stated, they are in the GurmukhI character. Lahore, 1864 ; ib,, 1868 ; ib., 1881 ; 

Gujxanwala, 1882; Lahore^ 1886; ib., 1886; ib,, 1887; ib., 1889; Amritsar, 1892; 

Lucknow (Ddya-nagarl character), 1893. 

Selections, etc*, — A collection of ilokaa from the Adi Chranth* Composed by TSfh Bahadur, the 
ninth Quru* Lahore, 1867. Pdthi Anandu Sahib Mahla {Devotional hymns of the 
Sikhs^, composed by Quru Amar Das (consisting of 40 verses from Rag B&mkall of the 
Adi Granth). Lahore, 1873. 

PaOj Qranth (A collection of eight devotional books of the Sikhs, consisting of selections 

from the Adi Granfch.) Lahore, 1874 ; Gujranwala (Persian character), 1875 ; Lahore, 
1878; ib., 1879; Gujranwala (Persian character), 1879; Lahore, 1831; ib., 1882; ib., 
1885 ; ib., 1886 ; Amritsar (Persian character), 1895. 

Pothi Bahiras,^ {A manual of Sikh evening prayers, consisting of selections from the Adi Granth 
and the Granth of Guru Gobind Singh.) Lahore, 1867, 1869, (with other extracts from 
the Adi Granth) 1869, 1873, 1874, (with select passages from the Adi Granth, Persian 
character) 1874, 1875, 1878, 1879; Amritsar, 1893. 

(A collection of Sikh hymns and prayers, composed by Nanak, which form the 
introductory chapter to the Adi Granth.) Lahore, 1866, 1368, (Persian character) 
1871, (Persian character) 1872, 1873, (with other verses by Nanak taken from the Adi 
Granth) 1873, 1874, (Persian character) 1874 ; Amritsar, 1875 ; Karachi, (in Khoja- 
SindhI charaotens) 1875 ; Lahore, 1876, (with other verses by Nanak) 1876, (with a 
Panj&bl commentary by Bihar! Lai) 1876 ; (Persian character) Sialkot, 1876 ; Lahore, 
1877, (with a commentary by Ma^i Singh) 1877, (with a commentary by Pandit Salgram 
Das) 1877 ; (Persian character) Sialkot, 1877 ; (Persian character) Lahore, 1878, 1879, 
(with Maoi Singh’s commentary) 1879 ; (Persian character) Sialkot, 1879; Amritsar, 
1882; (with commentary of Hariprakas, entitled Rawalpindi, 1889 ; 

Lahore, (with Bihftri Lai’s commentary) 1891, with Mani Singh’s commentary) 1900. 

(The original text of the Japji form is given as an appendix to Trumpp’s Translation of 
the Adi Granth.) 

Translations of the Japji. Text in Persian characters, with a HindCst&nl translation and 
notes. Followed by the Janam^sikhl, or Life of N&nak, and tbe Qurbilds, or account of 
his successors. Lahore, 1870. The same, Lahore, 1873. With an interlinear transla* 
tion in HindOstanI, Gujranwala, 1879. With an Introduction and translation into 
Hindostftni by Sard&r ‘Itr Singh of Patiala, Gujranwala, 1879. Jap-paramdrtha, an 
edition of the Panjabi text, with a Hindi translation and dotes by Lakshmao Prasad 
Brahmacharl, Lucknow, 1887. A Circular Letter to the Sikhs, dated Amritsar, De- 
cember 24th, 1897, written by M. MacaulifiFe. To this is added a tentative translation 
of the Japji into English. Letter printed at the New Anglo-Gunnukhi Pi'ess, Amritsar. 
Tranilation of the Japji. By M. Macauliffe. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1900, pp. 43 £F. 

Pfftht Asadi War. (A collection of hymns from the Rdg Asa of the Adi Granth. Repeated by 
Sikhs after tbe Japji and the HazSredd Sabd as a morning divine service.) Lahore, 
(1873), (Persian character) 1874, (Persian character) 1875, 1876, 1877. The Asa di 
War. A Morning Prayer of the Sikhs. By M. Macauliffe. Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XXX. (1901), pp, 537 ff. (A translation of the Asddi War into English, with 
‘ a short Introduction.) 
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TraziBlation of the Adi Granth — 

Trumpp, Dr. Ernest,— T he Adi Orantht or the Holy Scriptura of the Sikhs, translated from 
the original Qurmukhif with Iniroduotory Essays. London, 1877. According to 
Mr. Pincott (see below), Trumpp^nlj translated 5,719 stanzas, out of a total of 15,575. 

Books dealing with the Adi Granth— 

Pincott, Frederic, — The Arrangement of the Hymns of the Adi Granth. Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. xviii. (1886), pp. 437 and ff. 

Vishnu DAs UdAsT,— Adi Oranthda Kdsha. Glossary to the Adi Granth. Amritsar, 1892. 

Meanings of Words occurring in the Sikh Granth, (A Vocabulary in Punjabi of 
difficult Words occurring in the Adi Granth.) By B4wa Bishan D4s. Amritsar, 1893. 

Micauliffe, Max Arthur, — The Sikh Religioyi, its Gurus, sacred Writings and Authors. Six 
Volumes, Oxford, 1909. 


Other works, arranged under authors' names, in the order of the respective dates of the first 
work of each author. 

Adeldng, Johann ChbisTOPH , — Mithridates oder allgemeine Sprachenkunde mit dem Vatcr Xlns&r als 
Sprachprobe in bey nahe funfhundert Spraclien und MundaiHen. Berlin, 1806 — 1817. 
Vol. i., p. 195, a short account of the local Dialect of Lahore called the Panzabische 
Sprache, about which nothing except the name, togt^ther with the fact that it is much 
mixed with Persian, was known. On p. 201 a version of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Gemeine Mundart zu Kasi by the missionary Schultz {sic), which is a mixture of 
Panjabi and Biharl. Thei*e is also a brief mention of the language in Valer’s appendix 
to Vol. iv., p. 487. 

Abbott, Major J.,— On the Ballads and Legends of the Punjab, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. xxiii. (1854), pp. 59 (general account of the subject) and 12.3 {A lUfacimento on 
the Legend of Bussaloo). 

Beames, John, — Outlines of Indian Philology, with a Map shewing the Distribution of Indian Languages. 
Calcutta, 1867. 

,, „ A Comparative Grammar of the modern uiryau Languages of India : to wit, Hindi, Pun- 

jabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. Three Vole. London, 1872 — 79. 

Srapdha Ram,— <S'tA:AA5d« Bajdt Vithia. A History of the Sikh Hulers, and of the present Administration 
of the Panjab. Ludhiana, 1868. Another edition, Lahore, 1892. 

Translated by Major H. Court, Lahore, 1888. See under Grammars. 

Tolbort, T. W. H.,— r/ifl District of Imdidna. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxxviii. 
(1869), Pt. I., pp. 83 and £F. 

Hoernle, Dr. A. F. R., C.I.E., — Essays in Aid of a Comparat ive Grammar of the Gaurian Languages. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xli. (1872), Pt. I., pp. 120 and fE. Vol. 
xlii. (1873), Pt. I., pp. 59 and ff. Vol. xliii. (1874), Pt. I., pp. 22 and S. 

„ The Local Distribution and Mutual Affinities of the Gaudian Languages. Calcutta Review, 
Vol. Ixvii (1878), pp. 752 and ff. 

„ ,, A Grammar of the Eastern Hindi compared with the other Gaudian Languages. Acrom- 

panied by a Language-map and Table of Alphabets. Loudon, 1880. 

Various Writers, — The Itoman-Urdu Journal. Lahore, 1878-83 (Vols. I — VI), Contains many well- 
edited texts in the Panjabi language. 

Steel, Mrs. F. A., and Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Richard Oarnac, — Folklore 
in the Punjab. ^ Collected by F. A. S.. with Notes by R. C. T., Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. ix. (1880), pp. 205, 207, 209, 280, 302 ; Vol. x. (1881), pp. 40, 80, 147, 228, 331, 
347 ; Vol. %i. (1882), pp. 32, 73, 163, 169, 226, 229 ; Vol. xii. (1883), pp. 103, 175, 
176, 177. 


„ „ Folklore from Kashmir. Collected by F. A. S., with Notes by R. 0. T., Indian Anti- 

quary, Vol. xi. (1882). Note on Raja Rasalti by R. C. T. on pp. 346 ff. 

„ ,, Wifle Awake Stories. A Collection of Punjab and Kashmir Tales. Bombay, 1884 

(many Linguistic and other Notes). 

Steel, Mrs. P. A., — Tales of the Punjab told by the People, with illustrations by John Lockwood Kipling, 
C.I.E., and Notes by-R. C. Temple. London, 1894. 

Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Richard Carnao, — Notes on the Country between 
KhSjak Pass and Lugdri BArkhdn. Journal of the Asiatic .Society, Bengal, Vol. zlviii., 
Pt. TI.. 1879, pp. 103 ff. 

„ The Sasat Punnin of Hdshim Shdh. The Roman-Urdu Journal (}• w.), 1881, Vol; iv., 
July, pp. 19 — ^31; August, pp. 34—43: September, pp. 12 — 20 (contains, carefully 
transliterated, the whole PaRj&bi text of this important poem). 
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Tcmplb, Libutimamt [Liedtbnant-Colonbl Sib] Richard Carhac,— I fuAatnmatian in Hindu 

Superstition. Indian Antiquary, Vol. x. (1881), p. 371 (contains extracts from Panj&bl 
Ballads). 

„ „ A Song about Sakhi Sanoar. Caleutta Review, Vol. Izxiii. (1881), pp. 253 ff. 

Notes on some Coin Legends. Indian Antiquary, Vol. z., 1881, p. 90. 

Note on Malik-ul-Maut. Indian Antiquary, Vol. x. (1881), pp. 289 ff. 

„ „ Some Hindu Songs and CatrJies from the Villages in Northern India. Oaloutta Beview. 

Part I in Vol. Ixxiv. (l>ii(2), pp. 316 £F. P«rt II in Vol. Ixxv. (1882), pp. 41 ff. 

„ „ Some Hindu Folksongs fro^n the Pnnjdb. Jourfta^ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 

li. (1882), Pt. I., pp. 151 fF. (The Introduction contains full Grammatical Notes on 
the Language.) 

„ „ Honorific Class Names in the PunjSb. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi. (1882), pp. 117 If. 

„ „ Istmia or Aa/jta. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi. (1882), pp. 232 S. 

„ „ A Panjab Legend. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi. (1882), pp. 289 ff. 

„ „ Sdrikd, — Maind, — KEPKlON. Imlian Antiquary, Vol. xi., 1882, pp. 291 ff. 

,, ,, Twice told tales regarding tlui Akhund of Swdt. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi., 1882, pp. 

325 ff. 

„ Songs of the People, — The Civil and Military Gazette, 4th July, I8th and 29th August, 
13th September 1882 ; 19th January, 10th and 24tli February, 2lBt March, 6th April, 
26th July 1883. (In Panjabi, with translation.) 

,, Folklore of the Headless Horseman t» Northern India. Calcutta Review, Vol. Ixxvii. 
(1883), pp. 260 (contains some Fanjabx verses). 

„ Some Notes about Raja Rasdlu, Indiau Antiquary^ Vol. xii. (188*)), pp. 303 ff. See also 
Steel, Mrs. F. A. 

A Dissertation on the Proper Names of Panjabis, with special Reference to the Proper 
Names of Villages in the Eastern Panjdb, Bombay, 1883. 

,, An Examination of the Trade Dialect of the Naqqdsh or painters on papier-maoh€ in the 
Pa7ijdb and Kashmir. ,Jour7ial of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. liii. (1884), Pt, I., 
pp. 1 ff. 

^ „ On Itasalu a7id Sdlivdhana. Indian A^itiquary, Vol. xiii. (1884), pp. 178 ff. 

„ Folksongs from Northern India. Calcutta Review, Vol. Ixxvii. (1884), pp. 270 ff. 
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pp. 273 ff. 
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Vol. xxziz. (1910), p, 1. 

„ „ A Triplet of Panjabi Songs. (Text and Ti snslation.) Indian Antiquary, \ol.:xzx\in. (1909), 

p. S3. 

„ „ The Legend of Khan Khteas and Sher Shah the Chavgalla (Afughal") at Delhi. (Text and 

Translation.) Indian Antiquary, Vol. xxzyiii. (1909), p. 113. 

SwrxNERTOir, Rey. Cvikti\.z»,— Romantic Talcs fnni the Panjab, collected and edihd frem various Fcurccs. 

London, 1903. 

YocngsoI)', Bxv. J.,—The Chulras. Indian Antiquary, Yol. xxxv. (19{6), pp. 82, 3(2, 387; Vol. xxx^i. 
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„ „ AND JanTiib, Ret. L.,— A Dictionary of the Panjdli Language, prepared by a Committee of 
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Campbell, Sib Geobge , — The Ethnology of India. By Mr. Justice Campbell. {Appendiat 0. Comparative 

Table of Northern and Arian Words . . . Panjabee, etc.) Journal of the Asiatio 
Society of Bengal, Vol. xxxv. (1866), Part II., Special Number. 

„ „ Specimens of the Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of Bengal, 

the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frentur. Calcutta, 1874. (Vocabulary of 
Panjabee of Lahore on pp. 24 ff.) 

BihIbZ L214 — Panjabi Grammar. Lahore, 1867. 

„ „ PaftjShi Vydkarawis3,ra. An Elementary Grammar of the Paitjdbi Language (in PaSj&U). 

Lodiana, 1869. Another Edition, Lahore, 1895. 

Baden-Powell, B. S.,,— Handbook of the Economic Products, and of the Manufactures and Arts of the Punjab, 

with a combined Index and Glossary of Technical Vernacular Words. 2 Vols., Roorkee, 
1868, and Lahore, 1872. 

Ltall, [Sib] James BboadwOOD , — Report of the Land Revenue Settlement of the Kangra District, Panjab 

. . , 1865-72. Lahore, 1874. (Appendix IV., Glossaiy. Appendix V., Proyerbial 

Sayings.) 
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Drew, Frederic, —TA e Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, A Geographical Accotint. London, 1875. Acconnt 

of pogra, pp. 463 ff. ; pogr& Alphabet described, p. 471. Appendix I. (pp. 503 ff.), 
Pegra Grammar. 

MuHAifUAD Abdul Ghafur,— A complete Dictionary of the Terms used hy the Criminal Tribes of the Punjab; 

together with a sltort History of each Tribe, and the Names and Places of Residenee of 
individual Members, Lahoro, 1870. See Leitncr, G. W. 

Leitrbr, G. W.,— a Collection of Specimens of Commercial and Other Alphitbets and Handwritings, as also 

of Multiplication Tables current in various parts of the Punjab, Sind and the Norths 
West Provinces, Lahore, no date. 

„ A detailed Analysis of Abdul Ghafur's Dictionary of the Terms used by Criminal Tribes 

in the Punjab. Lahoro, 1880. See Muhammad Abdul Ghafur, above. 

SardbI BIm, Pxvj>iT, —Panjabi B&t Chit. Lodhiana, 1884. 

Walker, T. Q,,’— Pinal Report on the . . . Settlement . of the Taidhidna Distriot in the Panjdb, 

Calcutta, 1884. (Appendix XIV., Glossary and Proverbs.) 

Wilson, 3,,— Final Report on the Revision of Settlement of tlse SirsS District in the Panjdb, 1879*83. 

Calcutta, 1884. (Appendix TI. describes The Panj&bi and B&gfl Dialects as spoken 
in the Sirsa District ; with Verses, Proverbs, and Sayings.) 

Fallon, S. W., Ph.D. ; Temple, .Captain [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Richard Cabnao ; And Lala Faqib 

Chand Vaish,— a Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs, including many Marwari, Panja^ 
hi, Maggah, Bhojpuri, and Tirhuti Proverbs, Sayings, Emblems, Aphorisms, Maxims, 
and Similes. JBy the late S. W. F, Edited and revised by R. 0. T., assisted by L. F, 
Oh. Benares and London, 1886. 

Court, MajOB H ., — History of the Sikhs; or a translation of the Sikhdn de Raj di Vikhid. With a short Qur* 

mukhi Grammar. Lahore, 1888. See Sraddha Ram, under Heading I, General. 

Tisdall, Rev. Wm. St. Cijiik, — A Simplified Grammar and Reading Book of the Panjdbl Language. 

London, 1880. 

Macunaohie, R,.,— Selected Agricultural Proverbs of the Panjab, oditod with notes by R. M. Delhi, 1800. 

BhInu Datt, Pandit , — Palijnbi AkhautS.. Panjabi Proverbs, with Explanations. Lahore, 1801. 

Dane, L. W.,— Final Report of the . . . Settlement of the Qurdaspur Distriot in the Punjab . . . 

1892. Lahore, 1892. (A Glossary precedes the Report.) 

Purser, W. E.,— Final Report of the . . . Settlement of the Jullundur District in the Punjab. Lahore, 

1892. (Appendix XIII., Proverbial Sayings. App. XIV., Glossary.) 

Bhai Mata Singh,— TA e Panjdbi Dictionary prepared by Munshi Oulab Singh and Sons, under the Patronage 

of the Punjab Government. Compiled and edited by Bhai Maya Singh, Member, Khalsa 
College Council. And passed by Dr. H. M. Clark, of Amritsar. In behalf of the Pau^ 
Jab Text Book Committee. Lahore, 1895. The Panj&bl words are printed in the 
Roman and in tho Gurmukhi characters, and are arranged in the order of the English 
alphabet.) 

Ddnlop-Smith, James Robert,— F tnaZ Report of the . . . Settlement of the Sialkot District in the Pun- 
jab , , . 1888-1895. Lahore, 1895. (Appendix I., Glossary.) 

JawIhib SiAoh, MuNgfll ,- a Voodbttlary of Ttoo Thousand Words from English into Panjabi. Lahore, 1895. 

Anon., — A Guide to Panj&bi. Lahore, 1896. 

Mul ( ? Mol) SiAch, HavildIb,— A Handbook to learn Panjabi. Amritsar, 1897. 

SlLiORlu LIlI, — Anglo-Gurmuhhi Dictionary. Lahore, 1897. 

,, ,, Anglo- Gurmukhi Bolchal. (Sentences in English and Pafij&bl.) Lahore, 1900. 

Newton, Rev. E. V.,—Panj3bf Grammar, with Exercises, and Vocabulary. Ludhiana, 1898. 

O’Brien, E.,-*- (Appendix I. of the last edition of the Kangra Gazetteer consists of Notes on the Dialect of the 

Kangra Valley with a Glossary of Words peculiar to the Kangra District, by the late 
Mr. O. O’Brien.) 

Gbahaue Bailey, Rev. T.,— Panjdbi Grammar. A brief Grammar of Panjabi as spoken in the Waslrdbdd 

District. Lahore, 1904. 

„ „ Supplements to the Panjdbi Dictionary. No. 1. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Vol. V., N. S. (1909), p. 479. 

„ , „ A Panjabi Phonetic Reader. London, 1914. 

See also Cummings, Rev. T. F., below. 

Gbiebson, G. a.,— O n the Modern Indo-Aryan Alphabets of North-Western India. Journal of the Royal 

Asiatic Society, 1904, pp. 67 ff. 
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Rose, H. A..,'^8ome Contributiom towardi a Olo$$ary of Beligioui and other Terms need in the Panjah. Indian 

Antiqnary, Yol. zxxiii. (1904), p. 118. 

„ „ —Notes on Ancient Administrative Terms and Titles used in the Panjab. Indian Antiquary, Vol. 

xzxTi. (1907), p. 348 ; Vol. zxzvii. (1908), p. 76. 

„ „ — Contributions to Panjabi Lexieography . Series I., Indian Antiquary, Vol. xxxyii. (1908), p.|360 ; 

Vol.xxxviii. (1909), pp. 17,74,98;SerieBlI.,«6., pp.22i, 249, 265, 282, 322; Vol. 
zxxix. (1910), p. 29 : Series III., *5., pp. 242, 247 ; Vol. xl. (1911), pp. 199, 230, 258, 
274, 289, 305 ; Vol. xli. (1912), pp. 41, 92, 160, 176, 197, 212, 242, 267. 

Cummings, Bet. T. F., AND Giuhxmk Bau.rt, Ret. T ., — Panjabi Manual and Grammar: a Guide to the 

Colloquial Panjabi of the Northern Panjah. Calcutta. 1912. (This deals mainly with 
the Panjabi spoken north and north*west of Lahore.) 

Tlie Pafijahi language is usually said to be written in the Gurmukh! alphabet ; 

indeed, the name * Gurmukh! * is often applied, most incor- 
wntten Character. rectly, to fhc language itself. There is no more a ‘ Gur- 

mukhi ’ language than there is a * Deva-nagar! ’ one. As a matter of fact several 
languages have been written in Gurmukhi. The Adi Oranth, which is throughout 
written in that character, is mostly in some dialect or other of Western Hindi, and even 
contains some Marathi hymns. 

The true alphabet of the Punjab is known as the Landa or * clipped.* It is con- 
nected with the Malta jani character of Northern India, and resembles it in having a 
very imperfect system of representing the vowel sounds. Vowel signs are frequently 
omitted. It is said that in the time of Ahgad, the second Sikh Guru (1638-1662 A.D.), 
this La^da was the only alphabet employed in the Punjab for writing the vernacular. 
Ahgad found that Sikh hymns written . in La^da were liable to be misread, and he 
accordingly improved it by borrowing signs from the Heva-nagarl alphabet (then only 
used for Sanskrit manuscripts), and by polishing up the forms of the letters, so as to 
make them fit for recording the scriptures of the Sikh religion. Having been invented 
by him this character became known as the Gur-mukhi, or the alphabet proceeding from 
the mouth of the Guru. Ever since, this alphabet has been employed for writing the 
Sikh Scriptures, and its use has widely spread, mainly among members of that sect. 

On the other hand Landa has remained current all over the Punjab, and is especially 
used by shop-keepers. 

Closely resembling Lauda is TSkri orTakri, the character employed in the Himalayas 
north of the Punjab, a refined variety of wldch Is Hogri, the official character of Jammu, 
^krl leads us further north into Kashmir. Here, just as Gurmukhi is a polished form 
of Landa, w e find the ^rada chatacter employed in Kashmir . by Hindus for all purposes. 
It is a polished variety of ^akrl, and is as complete as Hova-nagarl. In order to show 
the close connection between these four alphabets, 1 give them together, in parallel 
columns, on the following page. Landa and Takri differ considerably from place to 
place, and I have taken the specimens from fairly central localities in the area in which 
they are respectively employed.' 


^ Pogri in fully described in pp. U37 il. For other varieties of Lapdft and fakri, the reader is referred to Dr. LeitoePs 
Collection of Specimens, mentioned under the head of ‘ Authorities.* Oompare also the present writer's article on the 
Modern Indo-Aryan Alphabets of Norlh’Western India, also mentioned under that head. 
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While the 6arada alphabet closely follows the Dgya-nagari in the arrangement of its^ 
letters, and in the system of representation of its vowels, Gnrmukhi, with La^cfa and 
7&kri, diverges somewhat from the latter in both particulars. 

Gurmukhi has only one sibilant ^ sa, corresponding to the D6va*nagari It 
has nothing to correspond to the Bfiva-nagari if or qr sAa, these letters not being 
required for the Fafljabl language. When it is desired to represent the sound of sA, 
as it appears in words borrowed from Arabic or Persian, a dot is put under n sa. Thus, 
w aba. 

In the order of the alphabet, tt sa and v ha do not come at the end, after the other^ 
consonants, as in Bdva-nagari, but precede the other consonants, coming immediately 
after the vowels. 

The system of representing vowels in Gurmukhi is somewhat peculiar. It has three 
signs, viz. «M, e, and % which are known respectively as dtVa, «ff, and Ufa. 
These are used when vowels are initial, as bases to support the non-initial forms of the 
vowels it is desired to represent. With these bases they become initial vowels. Wf dird 
is used as the base'of the initial forms of ng a, S, idi ai, and au, the non-initial 
forms of the last three being i *■ and " respectively. As in Dfiva-nagari, m a has 
no non-initial form. W if* is used as the base of the initial forms of *, ^ i, and 
^ a, the non-initial forms of these vowels being f, % and respectively. ©• iifd 
is the base of the initial forms of ^ and ^ *i, the non-initial forms of these vowels 
being . and ^ respectively. Finally by slightly modifying the upper curve of ©■ 
iifd, so as to leave it open, wo get the initial form of the vowel d, of which the 
non-initial form is **. 

We thus arrive at the following vowels as written in the Gurmukhi alphabet. 

Initial forms. 

«, W d, fe *, ^ I, f », t ^ d, ai, tr d, au. 


Non-initial forms. 

M ka, Ml kd, fa ki, aft A*, m An, 2 Ad, ^ Ad, ^ kai, S Ad, S kau. 
The Gurmukhi consonants are as follows : — 


NT sa, 

M ka. 

«r ha, 

M kha. 

ar ga. 

ukgha. 

Y na. 

W cha. 

^ chha. 

Vja, 

^ jha. 

Y Ha. 

w fa. 

3 fKa, 

9 da. 

W dha. 

95 ya. 

H ta. 

W tha. 

9 da. 

XT dha. 

3 na. 

^ pa, 

W pha. 

9 ba. 

V bha. 

M ma. 

"^ya. 

W ra. 

S la. 

9 wa, va. 

Y fa. 


Each vowel and consonant has, in Pafljabi, a definite name. Thus, non-initial i d 
is called d-Aannd, non-initial f i, i-sidri, and so on. Similarly, w sa, is called eased,. 
.0 ha is called hahd, and so on. It is unnecessary to give these names here, as they are^ 
of little practical use and can be found in any Fafijabi Grammar. 
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There are two nasal signs, known as and * known as bindi. 

OBOi be written over any syllable containing (non-initial) u, or any of the short 
towels a, it or (non-initial) a. Before ]| sa, it is pronounced as n. Thus, isftr is 
pronounced ana. Before U 4 or another vowel, or at the end of a word, it has the sound 
of the n in the French word 4oa, which I represent by the sign over the vowel nasalised. 
Thus, fnV afh, f^jiUt % n&. Before any other consonant it has the sound of the nasal 
of the class to which that consonant belongs. Thus, changS, ui6Y ptdiohhl, pi94t 

hindut khanndt nfa amd, aemmat. 

Bindi may be written over any syllable containing any of the long vowels d, «, d, 
ait o or aa, whether initial or non-initial, or over the initial forms of a and a 
(the non-initial forms of these last two vowels take tippl). Bindi generally has the 
sound of the n in the French word 5oa, and is then represented in transliteration by 
Thus, utn bSst yiKJit aatt 6^ bid. Often, however, when not at the end of a word or 
preceding h or a, it is pronounced like ^ppi. 

The Fahjabl language requires very few compound consonants. The following are 
the ones most usually met wiih : — n atat ^ m4a, a aAa, q r4a, 7} Ma, ^ fAa, erw pya, 
inr athat 3«r tya, ama. When w ra is the second momber of a conjunct it takes 
the form of a subscript dash. Thus, aru, ^ 4ra, 44ra, aj yra, ? ira (rather 
common), ^ drat H ^ brot hhra. 

When a letter is doubled the sign known as adhikt is written above the line 
immediately in front of it. Thus, aappt «Fl^ gaddit nfg aaaut bichohhut uVu 
patthar. 

Other compound consonants are indicated by mere juxtaposition. Thus, 
bakbakit not bakabakl, as we might expect; khurchan» not khuraohai^ ; nitst 

mdin^t not mdtatjM ; Nrar^ mar da, not maradd or mdr^dd. 

In the Eastern Punjab, but not in the Hajh, there is a cerebral 2-sound which also 
occurs in Lahnda, Vernacular Hindustani, Central and Western Paharl, Bajasthanl, 
Gujarati, Marathi, and Oriya. It is indicated by affixing a short tick to the right 
hand lower corner of the ordinary character for 1. Thus, la. 

As in Western Hindi the inherent a of the final consonant of a word is not 
pronounced. 

The letter ^ sometimes has the sound of wa, and sometimes that of va. The oa is 
not pronounced as in English, with the lower lip pressed against the upper teeth. It is 
a pure labial sound made by pressing the two lips together, and letting the breath issue 
between them. In cognate languages the letter generally has a r-sound before the 
vowels i and e (whether long or short) and a to-sound before other vowels. In Pafijabl 
this rule generally holds good when the letter is in the middle of a word, but at the 
commencement of a word it is not followed. Here the only rule seems to bo custom, 
and I have accordingly given as a supplement to the skeleton grammar a list of words 
taken from Bhai Maya Singh’s Dictionary which commence with the letter and in which 
that letter is pronounced as v. In all other Faflijabi words commencing with the letter 
it is pronounced as w.^ 

hitherto we have dealt with the alphabets employed by Sikhs and Hindus. It 
must be remembered that there is also a large Musalman population in the Fafijabl- 
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speaking area, which uses FaKjabi as freely as its Hindu neighbours. These people, 
however, when they write the language usually employ the Perso- Arabic alphabet as 
adapted for Hinddstani. It has no local peculiarities. 

Specimens written in all the foregoing scripts (except Landa) will be found in the 
following pages. No specimens have been received in Laj^da, nor does that character 
easily lend itself to writing more than a few sentences. Its decipherment is so difficult 
oven to those who write it, that it is seldom employed except for writing accounts and 
the like among illiterate shopkeepers. 

PaSjabl Grammar in the main follows that of Hinddstani, 

GrAHTimjir* . « i 

SO that few remarks are necessary. 

As regards pronunciation, the only letters which require special notice arc h and 
some of the aspirated consonants. In Lahnda these are pronounced in a peculiar way, 
and the same fact is evident in the western districts of the Paiijabi area. The best 
account of this pronunciation is that given by Mr. Grahame Bail^ in his grammar of 
the Wazirabad dialect, of which the following is an abstract. 

In these districts, when h commences a w*ord, or precedes an accented syllabic, it 
has a strong guttural sound resembling that of a somewhat strongly pronounced ^ *«««, 
in Arabic. Wo might compare the Cockney pronunciation of ham, as *am (not *am). 
Thus, hiyyat the sides of a bed, is pronounced ‘tyya, and pihdit the wages of grinding, 

In other positions, i.e. when it is not at the beginning of a word or preceding an 
accented syllable, it is hardly audible or may be altogether inaudible, but it strongly raises 
the pitch of the preceding vowel, often altering the whole tone of the word. Thus, Idh, 
bring down, is very different in sound from Idt attach, although the h in the former is 
often quite inaudible. Similarly the first d in kdhlcby speedy, is pronounced in a high 
tone, while in kdldy black, it has the ordinary tone, although the h in the former word is 
not itself sounded. 

The same remarks apply to the h shown in transliteration of soft (not hard) aspirated 
consonants, viz, : — pA, jh, dh, dhy bh, isth, nh, mhy rhf 9'h, toh, etc., but not in the case of 
the hard aspirated consonants AA, ohh, thy thy pA, or of «A. Thus, bhrdy a brother, is 
pronounced A'ra, ghtmdy a measure of land, g*umdy and Qhanh^y the Ghinab river, is 
pronounced Ohan*a. On the other hand, in h&rhy in which r A follows an accented vowel, 
the A is inaudible, but the u is pronounced in a higher tone than in the joint of a 
plough ; and the a of bdgghl (pronounced bdgg*it not bdgg*l)t a buggy, is higher in tone 
than the a of bdggi (feminine), white. 

In nouns, the most noteworthy peculiarities are that the oblique plural ends in S 
and that the suffix of the genitive is dot, which, like adjectives ending in d, agrees, not 
only in gender and number, but also in case, with the noun with which it is in agree- 
ment. 

In the verbs, two forms of the verb substantive may be noted. One is je, he is. 
This is only heard in the western districts of the Pafijabi area, and its correct meaning 
was first indicated by Mr. Grahame Bailey in his Wazirabad Grammar already aUuded 
to. By origin je is the pronoun of the second person pliural combined with the verb 
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substantive, and it properly means * there is to (or by) you.* This is evident in phrases 
like ; — 

hi milea je^ literally, what was got to you, i.e. what did you get ? Standard 
Faiijabi tuh&n& ki milis,. 

ha akhed je^ what was said by you, what did you say ? Standard tm% hi dhhed, 

hi je, what has happened to you. 

Generally, the reference to the second person is less direct, and must be translated, 
if at all, by some such phrase as * I say to you,* or * 1 ask you.* Thus, hi yd, already given, 
also moans * I ask you what has hax>pcned (to anybody, not necessarily to you).* Simi- 
larly ; — 

olthS do jCt I »ay to you there are two there. 
mn% ayd jS, 1 say to you I have come. 
adhb yd, I say to you it is the Sd.hib. 

It is evident that, in the last three examples, the * I say to you * can bo for all 
practical purposes omitted, and the yd represented, as it is in the grammar, by ‘ho is* or 
* they are.’ It can, however, only bo used in sentences like the foregoing. 

The common form of the past tense of the verb substantive is usually si for both 
masculine and feminine singular, and for the masculine plural. This is generally 
explained as the feminine of sdy but much more probably it is a corruption of some old 
form akin to the Prakrit dsi, Sanskrit dsit, he was. The intlnitive of the finite verb 
generally ends in ita (not na), though na occurs in the case of some verbs. The future 
presents a few irregularities and there Is a passive voice formed by adding { to the active 
root (see p. 616), but on the whole the conjugation of the verb closely resembles that 
of vernacular 11 inddstdni. It is therefore believed that the annexed skeleton grammar 
will enable the student to understand the language of the following specimens. 
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1. 19 OUKTS. — Qender. — This closely follows HinddstftnI. The most important exception is rOk, a road, which is masooline in Panjftbl. 
IVumber and Case. — The nominative plnval closely follows HindAsttnl. Oblique plaials terminate in S, Thns. — 


Singular. 

Plural. 


Dire<d. 

Oblique. 

Direct. 

Oblique. 


mun^d, a boy 

mun^g 

mun^g 

mu^fii 

The following are the usual forms of ths 

hdnia, a shopkeeper 

bdnil 

bdnft 

bdnia 

Vocative : — g mui^d (eing.) i g tnun^d : g 

manukkk, a man | 

manukkk 

manukkk 

manukkha 

bdnia (or bd^il) ; g bda^ g g manukkkd / 
g manukkkd g g bhdUi; g bkdid : g kdtoa g 

hhdi, a brother 1 

bhSi 

bhdi 

bjuai 

g kdw8(or kd8) : gpgtcdf g pgiv8: g dkig g 

kdu, a crow ! 

kda 

kdu 

kdtea 

g dkid g g kandkg g g kandkg g g mdwt (or 

a father i 


pin 

pgtoa 

mdu)l gfndtoS (or mdS)t § vidkwd: g 

piu 

vidkwdd. The nominative is sometimee 

dhi, a daughter ! 

dht 

dhia, dht 

dhig, dhi 

used instead of the vocative. 

kandh, a wall {fem^ 1 

kandh 

kandha 

kandha 


mdu, a mother 

mdu 

mdtoa 

mdtoa 


vidhwd, A widow | 

_ 1 

vidkwd 

vidhtoi 

vidhtoa * 



There are also other cases occasionally met with ; viz. an agent plnral in ? as in tuzf IdJkf pdid, you people have obtained ; a locative 
singnlar in g, as in gharg, in the honse ; ehkdtoe (from ehhdiX)^ in the shade ; a locative plural in as in gur~mukki akkhart, in Garmnkhl 
letters ; an ablative singular in It, as in gharJS, from the honse ; and an ablative plnral in f, as in katthf, by hands. 

Tlic case postpositions are, — 

Agent — nni (often omitted). 

Dat.-Acc. — nu. 

Instr.-Abl.— t8, tkE, tht, dS, by, with, from. 

Qen.~<f<i. 

Loc. — vichch, in ; pur, on ; pda, pdh, near ; ndl, with. 

Many of these may be used with the oblique genitive maso., as ghwrmehch or gkanli vichch, in the house. 

Not£. — Dd of the genitive is a termination mther than a postposition. It should hence be written without a hyphen. Thus, ghat^dd, not 
ghar-dd, of a house. So also nai of the agent, and nu of the dative-aocusative ; but ghar-pur, on the honse, with a hyphen. Bcganling the 
declension of the genitive, see Adjectives. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives ending in d and genitives agree with their qualified nouns in gender, number and form. Thus, nihkd mun^d, a 
good boy ; nikkg tnun^gnu, to a good boy ; g nehkid mun^id, O good boy s nikkg good boys ; nikkia mun^StnS, to good boys ; g nikkid 

mun^g, O good boys ; nikkg kufl, a good girl ; nikhl kuflnu, to a good girl ; g nikkig kufgg, O good girl ; nikkia kufia, good girls s nikkia 
kufianu, to good girls ; ghbfgdd muh, the horse’s mouth ; ghgfgdig mih~mehh, in the horse’s mouth ; ghgfgdi akkh, the horse’s eye ; ghgfgdda 
akkhu'vichch, in the horse’s eyos. The Hinddstftnl system of using the termination g for all oblique masculine cases, and f for all feminine oases 
is also employed. 

Comparison of adjectives is as in other Indian languages. Thus, ik ua~th8 wa^d hai, this is givater than that : ih aabhna-th8 tvatfd hai, 
this is greatest of all. 


II. PROiroxjNs.-- 



I. 

Then. 

He, she, it, that. 

This. (11 

This. (2) 

Who, which. (1) 

Who, which. (8) 

Sing. 








Nom. 

hau (obs.), mat 


uk, bk, bku, auk 

(A. M 

1 ak, dk, dki 


fikrd, fSkfd 

Agent 

mat 

tag 

un, bn, uknai, 
etc. 

in, gn, iknai, eto. 

i 

1 

Jin, iiknai, eto. 

i 

1 

ow. 

mai, blit me-te, 
from me. 

t€U (tt-tg) 

uk, ua, bt 

ik, ia, ga, aia 

I Base unchanged 

Jik,Jia 

Gen. 

mgc.l 

fgrd 

uhdd, uadd, etc. 

ikdd, iadd, eto. 


jikdd, eto. 

s 

Plur. 







a 









Nom. 

asi 

tusf 

9k 

gk 

ak, dk, dkt 


1 

Agent 

aaf 

tuaf 

unki, unkSnai, 

inkf», inkSnai, 

akinai, eto. 

jinkt, JinkSnai 

1 




ete. 

eto. 


V 

a 

Obi. 

aaa, aa 

1 tuaa,tukS> 

unkS, bnka 

inkipgnkS 

akS, dka 

Jinki 


Gen. 

aad^d, M^d 

tuad4d, tukdid 

uukadd, eto. 

inkida, etc. 

akadd, etc. 

ftnkXdd 



-S , — i ! » 1 - ■ I 

> In colloquial Panjabi we have twd, tvfdf^d, instead of tukd, tukd^d, ^ 

Ap, self, has its genitive dp^. In the sente of * Your Honour,* the use of the word is borrowed from Hindfistinh Bie usual reepaotiul 
pronoun of the second parson is the plnral ftrsf. ^ 


m 
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Hwt. ($) 

Wk»P(l) 

Whop (fi) 

WhatP 

Anyone, mnaanmie. 

Anything. • 

8iwf. 

Kom. 

Agent 

sfi 

tin, etc. 

tikfd, iihfd 

kaun 

hikfd, hihfd 

kt, kiS 

hH,kat 

kuekh, kiekhf . 

hnik, k^jj, knh. 
hdMinai 


kin, etc. 


kdknai, etc. 

kini, kUSnai 

Obi. 

tik, fis 

s 

kik, kis 

s 

imOt, ha* 

hia 

hM 

Gen. 

1 tikdd, etc. 

s 

kihdd, etc. 

8 

kdhdd,aUi. 

kitSdd 

haada 

Plnr. 


H 


11 1 




Nom. 

»d 

kaun 







S'S 


, 

g 


Agent 

tinki 

1 1 

kinhi, etc. 

•tj 

S 

i i 

1 

0 • 

•5 «• 

— a 

• •• ... 

Obi. 

tinkS 

1 

kinha 

1 

iS'S 


Gen. 

tinkadd 


kinkadd 

i 


13 



III. VEBB8. — A.— Aujciliary Verb and Verb Substantive. 

Prefwnt Tense. —I am, etc. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

ha, kagd, hat 

hS, hagi. hai 

hd, hdg8% ha\g8 

ha, hagta, hatgla 

hat, haigd, ? 

hat, haTgtt e 

h8, h9, h5g8, haig86 

i hi, hS, higta 

hai, haigd, haisu, hat, t, i, 8, 
n8,jS. 

hai, haigt, haisu, hai, t, i, 8, 
nS,j8. 

hau. han-ge, haTgS,hain, haint, 
hatnsu, n8,j8. 

1 han, han-gia, hatgta, hain, 
haint, hainsu, n8,J8. 


Past Tense.— I was, eto. 


Sing. 

Plan 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Masc. 

■ 

Fem. 

Md, »dgd, si, sigd, thd 

Mt, Hgi, tki 

s8, s8^g8, si, si-gi, f k8 

sia, si-gia, thia 

sa, sagd, hat^sa 

i 

sa, sagi, hausa 

sa, st-g8, hai-s8 

sa, sa-yfa, haisiS 

1 

kai-si 

kai-si 

kai-s8, sau 

hai-siS, fid 

kai-si, §di 

hai*si, sdi 

san, san-g8, sain, sdn, kai-^san 

san, san~giS, sain, sdn, hai^san 


The negntire of the fonns kausa, etc., is hai-nah%~$a, eto. The negative of sf is natb or even thd n(ud. Nasd is used for both genders and 
both nnmbcsv. 

Some of the above forms are only of local occurrenoo. The most usual fonns are : — 



Present (Com. Gen.). 

PMt. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Maw). 

Fem. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

1 

kd 

ka 

9 d,si 

si 

sa, St, s8 

sia 

2 

kai 

ht.hi 

*a,*f 

si 

sad, si, s8 

sia 

8 

kai 

kan 

sd, si 

si 

san, si, s8 

san, sia 

i 


S.— Active Verb.— 
Boot»— 
Infinitive,— 

PbM. part,— ' 

PiMt part.,— 

Noon of Agenoy,— 
Gerund,— 


gkail, send 

ydo/ZpA Sfkall€t^, to send 
gkallddt sending 
pkallidt aent 
$halla^wdid, a sender 
gkallidt sending 


Conjunctive part.,— gkatl, gkaltt, gkail-kii^kar, •kar^ki), gkalii~kH*kar, •kavke) 


Notk. — If the root ends in m, f, or r, the 
infinitive ends in nd, not nd. Thus, jdnnd, to 
know ; mdmdt to strike. 

Boots ending in a vowel or k form the pres, 
part, in ndd. Thus, dundd^ coming ; rahindd^ 
remaining ; khdudd, eating ; gdhanddt thres h» 
ing. Sometimes the pres. part, takes the 
termination nd. Thus, dikknd, for dSkkdd, 
mamimr. 
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Boot! ending in i, end n few othen form the pnit pnit. in d$ not id. That, rahid, remnined ; Idhhhd^ foanA Boote in du and ddn drop tho 
Thus, dwfA, to oome ; did, come ; ehdhund, to wuh ; chdkid, wiehed. Other xoota in u change it to o. Thos^yrtf^g, to lire i jMd, liTed. 
Boote ending in i or « drop it in the conjunctive participle. Thu^, rahi^, rah or rahi ; dw^, d. 

Present ■abjnnotive (old simple prcaont), 

I may senA 

_ Boots ending in u change it to «o or e ; thne, dwS; or drop it, at in 

Bing. Plnr. at The Bid sing, may end in and the 8rd plnr. in iMp or di^* ThuSi 

— dv8, dd, or dd, he may oome ; dwan, dr^, or dw^ they may oome. Boote 

1 hcUla ahallivi ending in t drop it in this tense. Thus, rahX, 1 may remain. The 8rd 

^ ^ ^ plnr. may end in in, Thnsy rahan or radtn. Boots en^g in other rowelp.^'^ 

2 ffkalli (oha.) ffhalld, ffhallH, ffhallid (oha.) optionally insert se or e. to wash j or 1 majawCshT 

Boots in 9 change it to » in the Srd plnr. Thus, jdnnd, to know | 

8 ghalld ghalian Jdnais they may know. 

Imperative, send thoa, ghall, ghallt, ghaltt (obs.) ; send ye, ghallb, gkallio. Forms like ghallii, be pleased to strike, are borrowed from 
Hinddstanl, and are not true Panjabi. 

Future, I shall send. Formed by adding gd (sing, maso.), gi (sing, fem.), gi (masc. plur.), and yfa (fern, ^or.) to the present subjunctive. 
The Ist plur. is ghallagi. Optional forms of the Srd sing, are ghallugd, ghallugu, ghalld. The verb agrees with its subject in gender, number 
and person as in HindOstinl. 

Tenses are formed from the present participle and from the past participle as in Hinddstftnl. Thus, jb mat ghalldd» if I had sent ; mat 
ghalldd-ha, 1 am sending; mat ghall dd~at, I was sending; mat did, I came; mar ghallid, ho was sent by me, I sent him ; mat didrhS, I 
have come ; mat ghallid-hai, I have sent him ; mat didst, 1 had come ; mat ghallidst, I had sent him ; and so on. 

Tenses formed from the past participles of transitive verbs are treated exactly as in HinddstSnI. The construction may be passive personal 
or passive impersonal. Thus (passive personal), uhnai ikh chiffht likht, by him a letter was written, ho wrote a letter; (passive impersonal) 
unhanai kuflnu mdrid, by-him with-referencc-to-the girl it-was-beaten (or a-beating-was-done), he beat the girl. 

C.— Irregular Verba.— I . ..... . _ 


Boot. 

sidn, recognise, 

Hu, sew, 
sau, slet'p, 
kahi, aay, 
kar, do, 
khalb, stand, 
khaf, stand, 
khafb, stand, 
hhd, cat, 

jan, bear, bring forth, 
id, go, 
jdn, know, 
ihdn, resolve, 

4hahi, 4hai, fall, 

ddkh, see, 

di, give, 

dhb, wash, 

nahdu, bathe, 

pahin, put on (clothes), 

pahut, pahuch, arrive, 

pachhdn, i-ecognise, 
parb, string (beads), 
pdf, tear, 
pi, drink, 
plh, grinA 
puehdu, convoy, 
pai, pan, fall, 
phaa, stick fast, 
hannh, bind, 
haraa, rain, 
mar, die. 
rahi, remain, 
rinnh, stew, 
rb, weep, 
lahi, alight, 
lidu, bring. 
lai, take. 


h'vegular JPaat Participles. 


Past Participle. 

sidtd!^ 

slid 

suttd* 

hihd^ 

kltd* 

khalbtd 

khafd 

khafbtd 

hdhdd, khddhd 

Jdid, Jaind^ 

gid, gaid 

Jdttd* 

\kagd* 

4kaitkd, dhi{{hd* 

ditthd, dift/td* 

dittd 

dhbtd* 

jiafidfd* 

paidhd* 

pa/iuttd, pahuvfd,pufjd, ptihu- 
chid. 

pachhatd,^ pachhaind* 

par did* 

pdtii^ 

paid 

pithd 

pucJidtd^ 

pid, paid 

phdtthd^ 

baddkd* 

bafthd* 

rnbid* 

rihd* 

riddhd^ 

runnd^ 

latthS^ 

lidndd,* dndd* 
lid, laid. Hid, littd. 


Those words marked with the sign * may also be regulara Thus, 
sidnid. In nearly all cases the gerund takes the regular form only. 
Thus the gerund of khalb is hhalbid. The following gerunds, how* 
over, are irregular : — 

Ha makes Hd 

jd „ jdgd,jdid 

de „ did 

nahdu ,, nahdid or nahdtid. 

pahut ,, pahutd or pahuntd, 

plh „ plihd 

pai „ pnd or paid 

lai „ lid or laid 

Di, give, has its pres. part, dindd ; its pres. subj. dia or divsd / 
its imporat. sing, dih, plur. dib or diwb, 

Pai, fall, has its pros. subj. as follows : — 



sing. 

Plur. 

1 

patoa 

paii 

2 

pta%, pawt 

i pab, pat, patch, pawt 

a 

2 >ai, patoi 

1 pain 


Lidnda and dndd, the past participles of lidu, bring, are 
treated as belonging to transitive verbs, and take the subject in the 
agent case, but the regular participle lidid is treated as belonging to 
an intransitive verb, and takes its subject in the nominative. 

/;af, take, has its present subj. lawa, conjugated like pama, 
above. 

The following feminines of past participles are irregular 


Masc. 

Fem. 

kihd, said 

kahi 

gid, gone 

gat 

rikd, remained 

raht 

lid, taken 

lat 


lahi, alight, latthd* present participle of the verb hb^, to become, is hundd. 

lidu, bring, lidnda,* dndd* , dund, to come, often makes its conjunctive participle 

lai, take, lid, laid. Hid, littd. 

D. — ^PassWo Voice.— The Passive voice may be formed as in Hinddattnl by conjugating the past participle with jdnd, to go. Thus, 
mun4^ mdrd-gid, boy was struck ; yat, the girl was struck. Or f may be added to the root. Thus, g he is being 

beaten. This form is practically oonfin^ to tenses formed from the present participle, and is principally heard in the western districts. 

B.— Causal Verbs.— These are formed much as in Hindflsttnl. There aro oausals and double cansals. Thus, to learn ; sihhduM, 

sikhldund or sikhdlnd, to teach ; sikhtoduM, to have taught ; uffknd, to rise ; ufhdupd, to raise ; ufhwdurdl, to have lifted ; jdg^, to 
awake ; Jagdund, to waken ; jagwdund, to get wakened ; baifh^, to sit ; bifhdur^, baithdui^, bailhdlnd, hifhdlnd, halhdfnd, hilkldtmd, 
to seat; hilhwdund, to have seated : turnd, to go ; tbrnd, to send off ; turwdut^, to have sent off t Jafnd, to bum ; jdfnd, Jafdwid’, to 
burn (ttans.) : o'* *0 hraak ; tbfnd, to break (tians.) ; turwdund, to have broken. 

F.— Compound Verbs.— Theee are formed as in HinddsUni. Thos, hhajjjdgd, to ran away ; jd sakpd, to be able to go ; mat kamm 
kar chukkid ha, I have finished the work ; tut rdff ihd hafg, we have finished eating broad ; Jdid ha/md, to go rognlarly ; jdid ehdhtmd to 
wish to go ; jdni chdhuM, to wish to go ; jb tu rbfl hh^l ehdlCt, if thou wish to eat bread ; hdlah rkgd laggd, the child began to my ; jdnt 
dind, to allow to go ; jdr^ (or jdnd) pdggd,^ he will be allowed to go ; hasadd rakii^, to continue laughing ; jdndd raki^, to die ; uh 
naehchdi fappdi ckallid dunddsd, he was coming along singing and dancing ; uh ehallid jdnddsd, ha was going along ; uh ohallid gid, he 
went away. 

IV. NBGATIVB.— The usnal negative p^ioles are na, nd, nX, nahl ndhf, udht. With the impmative we have nauMy nd, bnt mdht 
etc., arc also employed. Mat is borrowed from Hindfistinl and is not trne PaSjibl. A negative form of the past tense of the verb Bid>stantive is* 
nasb, was not, whidi dees not change for gender, nombcTf or person. Sometimes we find thd naab with the same meanings 
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List of Panjabi words in which an initial ^ is pronounced as v and not as 

Pa, wind, air. 

Vdch. a tax on village artizans. 

Vachakf a reader. 

Vachdu, preservation. 

VetohdUiid, to protect. 

Vachdvod, a protector. 

Vachhdi, spreading a bed. 

Vdchhaft driving rain. 

Vadd$ak, a kind of wheat. 

Vadbol, vctdboldy a boaster. 

Vadddy ioadddy great. 

Vaddht a field which has been reaped. 
f^addhy increase. 

Vaddhdt profit. 

a bribe. 

Vaddhly reaping, a carpenter. 

Vaddhtj-d, to cut. 

VdddhUf superfluous. 

Vmlerdy an ancestor, great, large. 

V^hd, a sojourner. 

Vadhdlt reaping, wages for reaping. 

Vadhdn, an increase. 

Vadhauad, to enlarge. 

Vadherd, luuch, more. 

Vddhi, reaping, a bribe. 

Vadhik, more. 

VddhUt superfluous. 

Vadhwdli reaping, wages for reaping. 

Vadhvodund, to cause to be reaped. 

Vadidiy greatness. 

Vadidti}^, to magnify. ' 

Vadphulgi, vadphuli, extravagance. 

Vdhy good I (interjection). \ 

Vahafy vahir, a young calf. 

Vdhly ijloughing. 

Vahiy an account book. 

Vahiff., the flowing of a stream ; consideration, thought. 

F’ahi^dy to flow. 

, Vahitary a beast of burden or for riding. 

Vahi^y the surface of a roughly ploughed fleld. 

Vdhvf^y vdhundy to plough. 

' Vaidy a doctor. 

Vaidai(f'y vaidmfiy a female doctor. 

Vaihaity vaihhiy the flowing of a stream. 

VOTm IX, FART I. 







Va%hnS>i to sit, to flow. 

V'airt enmity. 

Vairany vairt» an enemy. / 

Vairdn, vairdnl, waste, depopulated. 

’F’aisy the name of a certain caste. 

T’dji sound, voice (corruption of dwdz), 

Vajd'^y vajdUTu^y to play upon a musical instrument. 

Vajj-vajdke» by beat of drum. 

aj tfdy to emit a sound. 

Vakdlaty a^ncy. 

Vakaniy sapan wood (used as a dyo). 

Vdkambdy toakhumbdy a certain tree, Careya arhorea. 

J^aktxmly coloured with vakam. 

Vaktly an agent, a pleader. 

Vakkhy separate, asunder. 

V'akkodiy near the time for bringing forth young (of a cow or mare). 
Vakkhb-vakkhly vakkhrdy divided, separated. 

Valy a crook, bend. 

P'dly hair ; a breeze. 

Valdy a lound rafter. 

FalSty towards, by. 

Faldity valmty see vildit, 

V algauy the wall round a courtyard. 

T'aliy a saint, a prophet. 

F'cdistdy to surround. 

Valtdhy valtohdy ~huy ~hly a largo brass cooking vessel. 

F’aiity a certain tree, Salvctdora oleoidea. 

F’afjtjy traffic, commerce. 

Va^hy a bamboo, a tent-pole. 

F'dfy wd'^y an arrow ; a kind of coarse twine. 

Vafatchy name of a sept of the Jat caste. 

Vargdy like, equal to ; timber to support the earth filled into a grave. 
JT %rgaldi^dy vargalduif^y to inveigle, persuade. 

Vdrly a window, a small door ; time, turn. 

F’afly a preparation of pulse. 

Varidmy bold, brave. 

F'aridmgly heroism. 

Varkdy the leaf of a book. 

Varm, heartache, severe sorrow. 

Varmdy a carpenter’s bit. 

Varmly the mound raised by white ants ; a small carpenter’s bit. 
F’arty a fast, fasting ; a share. 

Vartdrdy usage, custom ; a share. 

Fartdu^dy to divide, distribute. 

Vartdwdy usage, custom ; a divider. 
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Vaa&Ut growing (of a village). 

Vasdkht see eiadkh, 

Vaaody a Hindu holiday occurring on the first of Vasakh. 
V’aatt a thing, goods and chattels. 

Vdft distance, space ; a road. 

Vafty a weight ; enmity ; a boundary lino between fields, etc. 
Tatty again ; moisture in the ground. 

Tatuodvlt a clod for cleaning. 

Vay&hy a wedding. 

Vayahtj^y vaydhw^y to marry. 

Taydhtdy married (of a woman). 

Vaydkaruy grammar. 

Taydkarnly a grammarian. . 

Vaydpaky pervading* 

Taydply pervading. 

Tech^y to sell. 

VedMty the Vedanta system of philosophy. 

Vekhn>dy to see. 

Vely a climbing plant. 

TSldy time, moment. 

Telndy vehjSy a rolling-pin ; to roll, to seed cotton. 

Telvuy a machine for seeding cotton. 

Tefhdy the courtyard of a house. 

Teadkh, see viadkh. 

Teadkhly see viadkh*. 

Vidh^dy = vaydhi^. 

Tidhtdy = vaydhtd. 

Vichy an interval. 

Vichdry consideration. 

Vichchy in. 

Vichbldy a mediator. 

Viddy dismissed. 

Viddidy viddydy knowledge. 

Vigafijdy to ho spoiled. 

Tigdr^d, to spoil. 

VigdfUy a spoiler. 

VigfdUy damage ; one who spoils. 

Vigrdu^dy to cause to be spoiled. 

VikdUy sale, selling , for sale. 

Vikduv.dy to cause to he sold. 

Vikhy poison. 

Vildity vilaity valdity or valait, k country ; England. 

Vilditiy foreign ; English. 

Tilktidy to sob, lament. 

Vihgdy orooked, unevdn. 

VOL. IX, PART I. 
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Vir, a brother (used by a sister). 

Virata, a waste, solitude. 

Vird, daily use, practice. 

Virki name of a sept of the Jat caste. 

Virla, scarce, rare, far apart. ' 

Virbdh, enmity. 

Virddhi, quarrelsome. 

F'irt, a circle of clients. 

Visdh, trust, faith. 

Viaakh, vaadkh, vBadkh, name of a month. 

Viadkhti vaaod, veadkhit the first day of Visakh, on which a festival occurs. 
Viahidy ordure. 

V'iaaartji.d, to be forgotten ; to forget. 

Vitthy a bird’s dung. 

Vitthi^dy to drop dung (of a bird). 

VuhdTy conduct, behaviour ; trade, traffic. 
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POGRA or POGRT. 

Ihe Dugra or pogri dialect of Fafijabl takes its name from pogar or PugaTf the 

Where spoken. submontano portion of the Jammu State. This 

portion of the Jammu State lias to its north the hill country 
of Jammu separating it from Kashmir, in which a variety of dialects, such as Rambanl 
and.Poguli, intermediate between Pogra and KaShmIrl are spoken. These dialects in 
many raspects closely resemble pogra, but I have classed them with Kashmiri as they 
present the regular use of pronominal snfficos attached to the verb which is charactoris* 
tic of that language. In the hills in ihe north-east of the Jammu State lies Bhadarwah, 
the language of which, Bhadarwahi, is a form of Paharl. To the cast of Jammu lies 
the State of Ohamba. The main language of Ohamba, Ohameall, is also a form of 
Paharl ; but a mixed form of speech called Bhatgall, which is based on pogra, is spoken 
in the west of the State, near the Jammu Frontier. South of Jammu lie the Punjab 
^ricts of Sialkot and Gurdaspur, the main language of which is Paftjabl. Pogra 
Js, however, spoken along the northern border of these districts. South-east of Jammu 
lies the district of Kangra; here a dialect of Panjabi is spoken which is closely allied 
to Pogra. Not far to the west of Jammu City runs the river Chenab, beyond which 
lies the Naushahra country, pogra extends to a few'milas beyond the Chenab. 
Further on we come to the hill dialects connected with the northern form of Lahnda. 

The word Pogar is popularly said to be a corruption of the Sanskrit Dvigarta, but 

Origin of the name. derivation is not accepted by European scholars at the 

present day. On the contrary, the ancient name of the 
country appears to have been Durgara, from which ‘ Dogar * is derived, through the 
Prakrit ‘ Doggara.’^ 

As will have been gathered from the foregoing remarks, Pogra is bounded on the 

Language Boundaries. ®outh by standard Panjabi, on the east and north-east by 

Paharl, on the north by the semi-Kashmiri hill dialects, and 

on the west by Mlmda. 

There are three sub-dialects of pogra mentioned in the reports. These are Kandiali, 

Sub-diaiects. Kangra Dialect, Bind Bhat6ali. Kandiali is a mixture of 

standard PaKjabl and pogra spoken in the hills of the north- 
east of Gurdaspur. The Kangra Dialect is the main language of the head-quarters 
tah§tl8 of Kangra District, and Bhat^ll is spoken in Western Chamba. Like Kandiali, 

the Kangra Dialect is a mixure of pogra and standard Panjabi, with also a few pecu* 

liarities of its own, while Bhatfiali is a mixture of Pogra, Kangri, and Chamgali. 

The following are the estimated number of speakers of 
pOgra in localities in which it is a vernacular : — 


Number of speakers. 


* See Dr. SteiaV trsiwlstion ef the R^ataraiigint, Vol. II, p, 482. It will be observed that the initial 4 of ptear has 
“Mbralued. » on c^ple of the inflaenoe of Lahnds. in .one dialeots of which an initial 4 « often oer^sed 
Thne in the Thaji of Shabpur, the root (2d, give, becomes it. 
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Pflgra Proper — 

Jammu and oei^hbonrhood 
Gnrdaspur • 

Sialkot . • • 

(Qnrdaspar) . . 

K&bgra Dialect . < 

ShatS&li • • • • 


. . 484,000 

. . 60,000 

. . 74,727 

568,727 

10,000 

. . . 636,600 

. . . 14,000 

Total . 1,229,227 


In the above table, the figures for Jainmu are mere estimates, based on the returns 
of the Census for 1901, as no language census was taken of that State in 1891. The 
Gurdaspur and Sialkot figures are better estimates, being based by the local officers on 
the returns of the Census of 1891. The Bhal^ali figures are those reported by the 
Chamba officials. In Gurdaspur pogra is spoken nearly all over the lower hills, and in 
Sialkot It is spoken in 116 villages of Zafarwal Tahfll to the north and west of Zafarwal, 
and all over the Bajwat *Alaqa of the Sialkot Talifll. 

No information is available as to the number of speakers of Dogra outside the 
region in which it is a vernacular. 

X)0gra closely resembles standard Panjabi. The main differences consist in the 

change in oblique form of the noun substantive, and in the 
Oharacteristies of the dialect, employment of a different postposition for the accusative* 

dative case. The vocabulary, too, differs somewhat, being influenced by Lahnda and 
(especially) Kashmiri. As r^;ards tlic oblique form, all masculine nouns add a short 
e or ai in the singular to the nominative, while feminine nouns add d, thus following 
the example of northern Lahnda. Por the accusative-dative case, the usual suffix is hi 
or git instead of the Fafijabi In Kangra an alternative suffix is jo. pogra also • 
prefers the word tha to mean * was *, instead of the more usual ad or al of standard 
PaSljabi. 

So far as I am aware the only pOgra book which has been printed is a version of 

the New Testament in * Jumboo or Dogiira * issued by the 
Literature. Scrampore Missionaries in the year 1826. There are said to 

be some translations of Sanskrit books into pdgra, one of . which, a version of the 
Lllavatl (a mathematical work) is mentioned by Br. Bfihler.* 


Literature. 


AUTHORITIES— 

The only previous account of the Pdgra dialect which I have seen is contained in 
the following : — 

Dbxw, Fbbdxric , — The Jummoe and Kcuhmir Tenritoriee. A Owgraphical Account. London, 1875. 
Account of Dogrl, pp. 463 ff. Dogri Alphabet described, p. 471. Appendix I (pp. 503 ff.), . 
Dogti Grammar. 

pOgra has an alphabet of its own, which is allied to the ^krl alphabet current in 

. the Punjab Himalayas. Some thirty or forty years ago, 

ritten Character. Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir caused to be • 

invented a moffified form of the current Takri so as to bring it more into line with 
Bevanagari and Gurmukhi. This improved pOgrl is used for official documents, but it 

has not generally displaced the old Takri form of script, which is that employed in the 

— ■ .... I ________________________ 

' Detailed "Report gf a Tour in eeareh of Sanekrit US8. mtade in Xdimtr, Bafputatta, and Central India. Bombaj 
1877, p. A * 
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following specimens. Tliis alphabet is very imperfect. Theoretically it has all the 
letters found in Devanagari except a few which are not employed in the vernacular 
language, but the vowels are so loosely written, that it might almost be said that any 
vowel sign can be employed indifferently for any vowel sound. More especially, e and 
i, and o and u are frequently confounded. At other times we find vowels omitted 
altogether, so that the reading of a pdgra document is no easy task. 

There is another peculiarity in Dogra writing which should bo observed. It is the 
very frequent employment of the initial forms of vowels instead of tho non-initial forms 
in order to represent non-initial long vqwels. It is as if in Devanagarl wo wore to write 
when we meant to write An examination of the specimens will show instances 
of this in every line. In order to indicate this, in transliterating the specimens, I insert 
an apostrophe before every vowel which is written in tho initial form. It is as if I 
were to transliterate by d'd> and ^ by dd>. 

In order to facilitate the reading of the text I have, whenever a word is wrongly 
■spelt, first transliterated it strictly as it is written and have then immediately afterwards 
transliterated tho correct spelling which I place between marks of parenthesis. I have, 
however, altt^ethcr ignored tho very frequent use of a long vowel for a short one, or 
vice versa. Such cases I have passed over silently in the transliteration. Dogra has 
never been printed in type of its own character. I therefore give the specimens in the 
vernacular cliaracter in facsimile just as I have received them. Tyjjos are, however, 
available for the form of Takri employed in the adjoining State of Chamba, which is 
■closely allied to that used for Pugra, and, as type- printed words are easier to read than 
facsimiles of handwriting, I give in each case the specimen also printed (in correct 
spelling) in the Takri type of Chamba. 
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The printed Chamba alphabet is as follows 

Vowels. 


m a 

d 

(s 

i C i 

<3 

u 

)3 e 

2 e 

Z ai 

7 ^ 0 

^ au 

• TO. 








Consonants. 





ka 

H kha 


Z\ ga ^ 

gha 

J* 


D 

cha 

96 ckha 

Vi ja > 

jha 




/« 

^ fha 


3 39 

4ha 

83 

tia 

3 

ta 



aj dd n 

dha * 


IM 

U 

pa 

pha 


h ba ^ 

dAn 

r? 

ma 

n 

ya 

b »*» 


0 /« ^ 

va 



Tl 

%a 

0 ha 


3 fa cn 

• • 

fa 

n 

% 

iAa 





Conjnncts. 




li 

yd (h 

thi 

0 | hi 

7^ 9U 

U pi 

0 

or ha 



•m 


•2? 




ts 

J hai U yd 

H yau 

k ram 

or rd 

ehhya 

0 

14 ^ pra 

^ tra 33) 

mha. 









Knmerals. 




€\ 

1. 

^3 2. 

s 

3. y 

4, 

6. 

^ 6, 

^ 7. 

S 8, 

G 9. 

• 

0 . 





Double letters are never written. They are left to be inferred by the reader. Thus. 
ditid^ given, is written fijj dild, but must be read dittd. 





J 

1 

1 

1 

PSgxt ehmiaetm M w 

B*l»«heq|MiBMmf:— 


▼onabo 



iNRiAii Fmmm. 


d, ^ oori. 

^ •erS| 

r, ^ or 

b or dNf» 

• n or 




N<nr«nrtTiA& Fomin. 

JW, a(^ JtioeJtf, or iHf O^ Mttmti, 

AT 


Jjjs' ' • 

^ itoi, ^ ^ AeMf, o( AmkorMff. 

If OTi.— Oreftt cAiidMiDM it tOowtd it writiag All# TOfitfe mA M# annl tig#. TImj m tAn 
Ltng tnd short Tciwelt tro froqnoiitlj initNlnsifsd. Ittititl t&ww Im m# oflta writttii im tht phot #1 tofiniMol long 
• Olios. That— _ 

for 550 ^^ Al; <#. Tlwlettaroarf 


Ootsontats* 


5^ 

ka. 

vr 

kha. 

77 

r«. 


pka. 

</■ 

dm; 

f? 

oA«« 

\ 

chha. 

y> 



Jka, 


s; 

1 

fa, 

0 

fka. 

"10 

4a, 


4ka, 


or ^ pa: 


ta. 


iha, 


da. 


dka. 


na: 


pa. 

'to 

pka. 

y 

ba. 


bka, 

rt 

ma; 

Ji 

tfa. 

a 

ra. 


to. 

V 

va, wa : 




bha. 


9a, 

7 

Ao. 


ra. 




Non.— That th« wno ligD b onpl^yod #•?>• and jw, oad for «• oad ••(« «•), rapootivoly. Tkoro b nallj only om 
aibilant,— tho bttor m. Whoa b b nowowiy to npnooat 'tbo mod of th# Porrian jd. tho oharoetor for oMo b 

omplofodo 

YOU IX, »*»T I. ^ * 
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In order to fsoilitate oompariion, 1 next gire the current written forms of the letters 
of the Gurmufchi, Kadgr&, and pOgrA alphabets. 


Qamvkkl. 

KSSgrS. 

IMS’S. 


Garmokhl. 

Kssgis. 

iMrs- 


yyi\ 

VT 


*d»r«* 

3 

2> 



F 

e 


*iff * 

e» 

■»R 

619 

^Ao 


s 

<r 

* Of a * 




va 

(3 

rm 

zr 

S 

d 

5 

v3 


ia 


w 


sa 


’ •« 


tha 

a 

S 

j 

ha 



-w 

da 

ST 

>ir 

T 

ka 

"cr 

. tt 

TJIJT 

dha 

V 

M 

-w 

kha 

?) 



na 

71 

TT 

37 

ga 




pa 




gha 

■& 



pha 


3 


ha 




ha 



?r 

eha 



<9 

bha 


IX. 

32. 

ehha 

34- 

>7 


ma 



> 

J*» 


4iS ^ • 


ga 


*-? 


jha 

er 

0 


ra 


^ ^ m 


ha 

?5 



la 

z 



/« 


2| 


u>a 

3 

O 

o 

fha 

3^ 



r« 
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pO'OSl QRAKKAB.' 

In its gra m m ar I)6gta closely resembles standard. PaKjabl. The following are two 
main points of difference : — 

In pronunciation, no difference seems to exist bjetween e and at. These two vowels 
appear to be quite interchangeable. Sometimes one is written and sometimes the other. 
At the end of a word (especially in the declension of nouns) both are pronounced short 
and both have the same sound, which more nearly resembles that of a short a than 
anything else. Indeed d is often written for it. In the skeleton grammar whieh follows 
I represent this final sound by e, but ai or d would be equally correct. Similarly e is 
often written at or d. 

All nouns, even those ending in consonants, have an oblique form singular differing 
from the nominative. In the case of masculine nouns, this oblique form usually ends 
in the indeterminate short vowel, sometimes written e, sometimes ai, sometimes d, which 
has just been described. The termination of the feminine oblique form singular is d. 
These terminations also occur in the northern dialects of Lalmda and in Western Faharl. 
The termination of the oblique plural is e, at or a . The postposition of the accusative- 
dative is generally ki or gi, and very rarely the Pailjabi nd. Sometimes de (the locative 
of the genitive termination dd) is employed for t\iQ iioiv/fit as \nj aedatl-iodlede jdi, 
having gone to a rich man. The other postpositions coincide with those in use in 
Pafijabl. 

The Pronouns do not call for any special remarks unless we draw attention to the 
form of the accusative-dative of tlie pronouns of the first, second, and third persons. 

mikl, migi, ot mi ; ‘ thee * is or tugl ; and ‘him’ is msI. Similarly the 
accusative-dative of * tliis ’ is The conjugation of verbs presents a few irregularities 
There is an alternative form ending in dd, of tlie past participle. Thus, moidd, dead 
gddohdddfiost', chdhldi"hai,it\ST^vo'pQT', giddd~thd,\t was gone. The addition of the 
postposition of the genitive to a past participle witliout altering its meaning occurs 
in other hill languages ; e.g. in Eastern and Western Pahayi. The future has several 
forms which are strange to standard Paiijabi. The syllable die or chai is added to the 
Imperative to give a permissive force. Thus, khddiai, lot us cat ; mandchai, let us cele- 
brate. In the word khdden, they (were) eating, the final n is a pronominal suffix mean- 
ing * they,* added to the verb in imitation of Kjishmiri. There are occasional instances 
of neuter participles as in chumia, it was kissed. 

It is hoped that the above remarks will be sufficient to enable the student to read 
the Pogra specimens, with the aid of the Skeleton Grammar which follows. 
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POGBA SKELETON GBAMHAB. 


I. NOUNS. Gender.— Thii follows standanl Panjibl. 


Number and Case 


Singular. 

Plnial. 

Direct. 

Oblique. 

Direct. 

Oblique. 

Masc. — 

laiikrd, a boy. 

lauhre 

laukfe. 

lauhfe. 

hahhi, a father. 

hahhe. 

hahhd or babbat. 

hahbS or 

4a ft gar, an 01 . 

4angre. 

4angar 

4ongr7. 

Fern. — 


\ 


hakri, a she-goat. 

bakrid. 

hakria. 

bakri7. 


The termiiiatioiis 0 of the oblique singular, and 9 of the oblique plural are short. They are often written at or d, and a% or a. lespeotivelj 
Thus, sakbedd, sahhaidd, or tahhddd, of the sfthib. However written^ the pronunciation resembles that of a short a or d, respectively. 

Two (jaaos are formed without postpositions, — the Votativc and (optionally) the Aocusativo-daiiTe. The following are the forms of the Vooa- 
"tive Sing., ^ ^^***r«; 4^^rd or d 4^tnf/ar ; bakrid or d bahrl : d lauhftt ; d bahbat ; d 4artgr9 ; d haktda. 

The optional forms of the Aoousative-Dativo arc : — lauhfel ; hahbail ; 4^'hgred ; bakrddf : Plur., lauhfffl; hahhati ; 
hahridt. 

The Postpositions are,— Aoc.-dat., hi or //?, hachh, to 5 Tnstr., katte, by ; Ahl., thwa, thS, kachha, from ; (len., rfd, as in standard Panjib!, 
obi. inasj. alao dat ; Loc.. in ; pds, near ; par, on ; Agent, 7ie or wa», by. 


Adjectives ending in <f aro thus declined. Masc. Sing., direot, kdld, black; oblique, XrdKfe; Plur., dirtK;t, / d\a\,, fcdl 9 ; Fein. Sing., 
direct, ktHl ; obi., kdlid ; Plur., direct, kdlia ; ohl., kdliS. In other respects adjectives aiv treated as in standard Panj&bi. 


II. PRONOUNS. 


Singular- 

Nominative 

Agent 

A ci!uaati v c-dati ve 
(lenitive 
Ablative 
Locative 

Plural - 

Nominative 

Agent 

A rc n sat i vc-d at i ve 
Geriitivo 
Ablative 
Locative 


I 

ilv* itiai, 
mat, m?. 

^ni^kt, fnf . 

mird. 

7 nere-thwa. 

mrre.-vii'h, 

as. 

asg. 

asg'ki, •gi, •#, asg, 

sdfd. 

sdfe-ihwd. 

sdre-vick. 


Thout 


tv. 

fat, tgy tudh, 
tu^ki, iu-gi» 
tgrd, 

tere-thwa. 

tere-vicit. 

tus^ 

ius9. 

tusg^ki^ ^gl, -f, tusS. 
tuadfd^ i^icdfd^ 
tusg-ihwL. 
tusS’idch, 



pOORA SKEXiETON GRAMMAR* 


8A6 



He, she, it, that. 

This. 

That same. 

This same. 

Who. 

He, that. 

WhoP 

What P 

Anyone. ^ 

Anything. 

Bing. 











Kom. 

8, ok. 

te, eh, the. 

Sat, 1 

] 

tai. 

jd. 

eeh. 

hun, kaun. 

keh. 

kdi. 

kichh, 

kijk. 

Aoe.-dat. 

U8t, 

m. 

usee- hi. 

isse^hi. 

jisi. 

iisL 

kuei. 

ItuflU. 

kuee-ki. 

kuse-ki. 

Obi. 

ui, uA. 

is, ih. 

1 

usee. 

Use. 

jis. 

tie. 

hue, huh. 

hue. 

kuse. 

kuse. 

Plnr. 


1 









Nom. 

5, oh. 

eh. 

uai. 

j tai. 

! 

seh. 

kun, kaun. 

keh. 

kdi. 

kichh, 

kijk. 

Obi. 

1 

unt une, u* 

\ 1 

in, ine, *. 

unnei. 

in net. 

1 

Jine. 

jine. 

kune. 

kune. 

\ kune. 

kiniSi 

kine. 


Khha^ declined regularly as an adjective, is * which ?’ The reflexive pronoun is apH ; Gen., apnH ; Aoc.-dat., apu-k%, •yi; Abl., apne-tkua i 
Loc., apnc'-vich ; Agent, apS. The plural is the same as the singular. 


III. VERBS. — A.— Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive. 

Present Tense, ‘ I am, etc.* — 



Singular. * 

Plural. 1 

The past tense is thd, or sd, which, as 

1 

ha, a. 

hat, h?, at, 8. 

, usual, is treated like an adjective. Thus, 

2 

hat, h^, at, j 

1 h5, 5. 

1 maso. pIur.^^Ae; fem. sing, thi; fem. 

• 

hai, he, ai, e. | 

hat, ne, at, 8, hain. 

1 plur. thia. ‘ I was * is sa. 


B. — Active Verb. 

Root,-^ fif «>*• strike. 

Infinitive, — mdrnd, to strike. 

Present Participle, — wdrdd or mdrndt striking. 

Fast Participle, — (1) wdrid, struck ; feiii. mart ; Plur. mssc., mdre 
(2) mdriadd or mdrtddt etc. 

Conjunctive Participle,— mdrt^kct marten or mdrtai, having struck. 
^Joun oC Agency, — mdrvc-wdld^ a striker. 


Present Subjnnctivo and old Present Indicative. 
* I may strike,* ' I strike,* etc. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

1 

mdra. 

mdre, mdrrhe. 

2 

indrP. 

mdro. 

3 

via re. 

mdre, mdren. 


; fem, vidria. 



Fiiture. 


‘ I shall strike,' etc. 

Singular. 

! Pluml. 

1 

mdra Ho 

j mdran, marge (fem. -gia). 

wnarga ^^fem. -^t). 

: mdrgid, mdrgr (fem. -gia). 

marag 

mdrgn. mdrgan. mdrahgc, niiirahgan. 


Instead of mdrgd {•gt) we may have mdrghd (- 7 /ii), and, instead of marge (-gid), mdrghe irghta). 
Imperative, mdr, strike thou ; mdrb, strike ye ; mdrehe, mdn'hai, let me, thee, him, us, you, them, strike. 


Participial Tenses. 

du mdrdd, or mdrnd, I strike, (if) I had struck. 

du mdrdd-a, mdrnd»a, I am striking. 

dS mdrdd- na-t mdrnd-eS, I was striking. 

me mdHd, I struck (him). 

m!f mdrid-e, I have struck (him). 

m!( mdrtd-sd, 1 had struck (him). 


IiTpgular Past Participles. 

/io?if7, to hccomo, Fast part, hod, or had. (Pros. part, huitdd), 

Jdnd, to go. Fast pari, gid, 

karnd, to do. Past pari . i Ttd or karid. 

dend, to give. Fust part, ditttl, 

lend, to take. Past part, litfd. 


The Passive Voice is formed withyana, as in Panjfthi. 
Causuls and Double Causals are formed as in Pnnjftbi. 



STANDARD PANJABT. 

In order to illustrate the standard Panjftbi described in the preceding grammatical 
sketch, I here give the Parable of the Prodigal Son taken from the version of the Gospel 
of St. liuke published by the British and Foreign Bible Society. The translation is an 
excellent one, but should not be taken as representing, in all its purity, the Panjabi of 
the Majh. The standard of the grammatical sketch is rather a refined version of the 
Paiijabl spoken in the Powadh* of the District of Ludhiana, which difters slightly from 
the Pafijabi of Amritsar. 


E No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAffJABl. 

(BrUisH oMd Foreign Bible Society, 1890.) 

TO I ^ ^ 

# ftRrar ftTir ng y-ggip tl W >l§ % fefi 

^ Mi" pi ss ^ 

>ns ^ Msm >m§ # 

R3 sra ^toCW 3T f|:g ?gi Q 'M# ^3 TO^t? 

^W\ W 3 §3 %R §R^ R' fSTP >M 3 %R ?5 

f 3 § WqfeW ^ 3 ^ Mg RStr Rigs uifeWI WB fB 

f^sa i H 155 RBi ^g RS KMI^SI Ms sgSiRiSRi 1=0 ^<3 MS ?rS 

as 31 M 31 1 VB RBs Mr wsS Mb* 3 ^ 

odftw^ ^sg BS XM 3 vi" * R' ^ - 

as^ tTBigp fVigi tft >i" birr^sri wg 3 g wgi sgig 

0O31 1 1 Bs S" Mr Sbi s# R tg gg^ yg r^’^ ' wifew 
aif^i Mgi 1 R ?g 

til VMS ?g Ifl fe fg® f R# 'mS tB;S BBR lora 

^ ^ BK^ ®1 tew BI 3 fg^ I ^ ^ fR^ WifW M 31 fft 

{|* wRigRi BfB §i 'mS I 25 ig 5O31 ti gg Mr ^b» ^ ^gi 


> S«e PdwIdU, poH, pp. 670 ff. 
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BWV II MB fM3^ HSi’ ^ 

f^l3§ MfO^§ ^ ^ >«I9 Mi^l \H% 

ntT^ Mj(\ ,Bf^ fsTf 19 i9ai f8?i u's S^fienop lit iii§ ia # fW 1 1 
^n«r9 f^MP 7ft >M§ $a n sSat ^ ocaTsii 

Ma taa» w ^ ^3 Mb ift w w fa t*ia$ £# 7»^ff9|l||1 

3T aiai 3Ta^ ^fav h^i sa ^bp ftesc^ ^m;§ aaa 

s^ eft ft I n(B fn^ fa$ «ipfV(t«|v §at aa^f «i|tf8>iip ft M §" 

fuf^ a3»yftnT ^af^nr ft fsTT ft faS 3»» ftan vfe>ini Ma fa 

^ ftfa«n >M§ >»fea faa^ tft ftta^i fi faa» Nf anaa 

waft f 7i§ viaif a Han 1 va fiif^ f *Ba f^3* i\i ft* 

ater ft* iftt afas aaa» a* w§§a» ^acM sift aftt* ftf^w 'iia 3* ft§ 
aft ftifa ySar ftt bp fft's* ft ft* wvte>M» ftsO«xf »»25 aa» 1 ^a 
tre §a» flea ya wfew ffta^ fta^wft ^ ^tft fts* ft* 
faft Hftt as^ vafftw ft 1 Ma fta fH$ v»|tf\4>op fta^ f Tia^ ftft 
BPBB^ ft* «>tft fta^ 7^ as ftar ft I Ma oca^ft mi lafta fta> ftai Ttt 
ftai fea aaift ftfaw 79! 191 ft fta ft) ftiw ft wa awe fftiw tO 
wft h1^w ft II 
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[ No. I. ] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


faRjIbi. 


(BrUish and Fw&tgn BiMe Society, 1890 ,) 


Ikk 
One 
piunS 
the-father-to 
pahSchda-hal 
arriving-is 
wand 

having-divided 


manukkhdS do 
man-of two 

AkhiA, 
it-wtu-Midi 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

putt san. Ate unlia-vicholiS chhotSnai 

com were. And them-from-in the-younger-by 

* pita-jl, miilda jihrA hissa mainS 

'father-deart the-property-of whatever share me-to 

de-did.* Ate usnai 

And 


so 

that 


mainu 

me-to 


unh^nQ 


P«Ji 


give-away. 


him-by them-to the-wealth 


sabho 

all 

ottbd 

there 

sabli 

all 

ate 

and 


dittl. Ar thofc dina pichchhS, chhotA 

was-given. And a-few days from-aftery the-younger 

kuchh kattha kar-ke, dur dgsnn challiA*gia, 

anything together made-havingt a-distant country-to went-awayt 

api^ mal bad-clialnI*uAl udA'Klitta. Atd 

his-own property bad-behaviour-with was-squandered. 

kharacb kar-ohukkia, 
spending had-finishedy 


And when 


putt, 

Sony 

ar 

and 

uh 

he 


J.Q! 

ta 


us 

that 


uh mutaj bon 

he distressed to-be 

koj ja 

near having-gone 


rabin-wA\cde 
inhabitant-of 
khetA-vicbch sui^e charan-lai ghalliA. 

Jields-in swine-qf the-feeding-for it-was-sent. 
jebrd sur khando san Spna dhidd 
which the-pigs eating were his-own 


des-vicbch wada kaj pai-giA, 
country-in a-great famine felly 

laggA. Ar uli us desde kisA 

began. ' And he that country-of a-certain 

riba, ate usual uhnH apnm 

remainedy and him-by as-for-him his-own 

Ar uh unba chhillrS-nal 
And he those husks-with 
bharna cbAhundA-sI, par 

to-fill wishing-wasy but 


kine usnQ kuchh na ditta. 

by-anyone him-to anything not it-was-given. 

kilia, ‘bbai! 

it-ioas-saidy ‘ Lo / 

rotia ban, ate 
loaves there-arey and 
apiie pin koj 
my-own father near 

asmanda ar tSre 
heaven-of and of-thee 


Par 

But 


ubnai 

him-by 


mere piude klsine-hi 

my father-oj now-many-eoen 
mai aitthe bhukkha inardA-hA. 
I here hungry dying-am. 
jAwagA, ate us-nU 


surat-vichch an*ke 
senses-in pome-having 
kammiAnS waphar 
servants-to superfluous 

Mai utth-ke 

I arisen-having 

a, “ pitA-ji, mai 


will-gOy and him-to I-will-say» “ Father y by-me 

agge gunAh kltA-hal ; hu^ mat is jdg 


before sin done-is ; now 


{of- )this worthy 
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xiah¥ jd ph&r tfira putt sadawa, mainQ apniit kamniiS 

amirnot that again thy wu I-may-be-called, me thine-oum aervante 

yichchS ikk jihn rakkh/* * So uh u^tk-kg ftpug piu kd} gi&. 
from-in one like keep.** * So he etriaen-havit^ hia-oion father near went. 

Par uh ajg dur si, ki uhde piunai usnQ dittha, atd 

Sut he yet far waa, when him-qf father-hy aafor^him it-waa^aeeny and 

uhnS taras aUt, ar dauf-kg galg la-lia, ate uhuG 

him~to pity came, and run-having on-Itia-neck %t~waa~em!braced, and him-to 

chummia. Ar puttnai usnn g,khia, * pita-jl, mai 

it-waa-kiaaed. And the-aon-hy him-to it-waa-aaid, 'father-dear, by-me 
asmgndft ar tgrg aggg gunah klta-hai, him mai is jog 

heaven-of and of-thee before ain done-ia, now I thia worthy 

naliY jo phgr t^& putt sadawS.* Far pitg-nai gpng 

am-not that again thy aon I-may-be-called.* But the-father-by hia-own 

chakrSnS kihg ki, * sabh*ths chango bastr chhgti 

aervanta-to it-wae-aaid ^ that, ' all-than good clothea quickly 


kaddh'kg, ihnS pahinao, ar ihdo hatth-vichch aguthl, ar 


brought-out-having. 

him 

dreaa. 

and him-of 

the-hand-on a-ring, and 

pairl! 

juttl 

pgo; 

atg 

khandg-hoe 

as! 

khusi kariye. 

on-feet 

boot put-on ; 

and 

eating 

ua 

happineaa let-ua-make. 

KTu 


mgra 

ih putt moia si. 

ate 

pher ji-pia*hai ; 

Becauae 

that 

my 

thia aon dead waa. 

and 

again alive-fallen-ia ; 

gug,ch 

gia-si. 

atg 

phgr 

labbhia>hai.’ 

So 

uh laggg khusi 

loat 

gone-waa. 

and 

again 

found-ia* 

So 

th^ began rejoicing 

karan. 







to-do. 







Par 

uhda 

wada 

putt 

khgt-richch si. 

ar ja uh &n-ke 

But 

himrof 

the-elder aon 

the-Jield’in waa. 

and when He come-having 

ghardg 


norg 


appana, tS 


rag-nachdi awaj 


the-houae-qf in-the-neighbourhood arrived, then muaic-dancing-of the-aound 


su^l. Tad naukra-vichchS ikknu a,pne koj sadd-ke, 

weta- heat'd. Then the-aervanta-from-in one of-himaelf near called-having, 

puchchhia ‘ bhal, ih ki hai ? * Ate usnai uhnO akhia 
it-waa-aaked ‘ ho, thia what ia f * And him-by him-to it-waa-aaid 

* tera bharau aia-hai, ar tgrg piunai wada parOsA paT08ig,-hai, 

* thy brother come-ia, and thy father-by . a-great feaat feaeted-ia, 

is-lal jo uhnn bhala changa paia.* Far uh gussg 

thia-for that him-to well in-health he-haa-been-obtained* But he angry 

hoia, atg andar jgnnn uhdg, jl na kiia. So uhd& 

became, and within going-for hie mind not waa-made. So hia 
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piu bahar uanS manawij laggib par im 

father outside cotne^huving him^to UHremomtrate begau^ but 1^-him 
api^g piun§ uttar ditfca, * v^kli, xnai ainS warihSUthS tSii 
his-own fatherdo anewer was-giveu, * see, I so-muug gearsfrom thg 
tahil karda-hS, atS ^ tSra hukam kad6 nahf rndfia* av 

wrvice doing-am, uud thy commumd ever not was^isobeyed, umd 


tai 

mainu kadS 

ikk 

pa^dra bi 

na 

ditta. 

36 

msH 

by-thee 

me-to ever 

one 

kid even 

not 

mas-given , . 

that 

I 

.ot 

apigoa 

bgliS-na| 

khiud 

kais. 

Par 

jad tera 

ih 

putt 

my-own 

friends-ioith 

happiness 

I-may-make. 

3ut 

mhen thy 

this 

son 


aia, jihnai katijaii^S m8h tdri pfiji tula*ditta, tai 

came, tohom-by harlots-qf by-means thy voedlth mas-squandered, l^-thee 
uhds lai wada parusa pardsia*hai.* Far on iisntE 


h%m-of 

for-the-sake a- 

•great 

feast 

beenfeasted^ 

is.* But by-him 

him-tO( 

akhia. 

< 

bachcba, 

tn 

sada 

marg 

na} 

hai, ata 

mera 

it-toos-said. 

* child. 

thou 

almays 

of-me by-the-side 

are, and 

my 

sabhO 

kuchh tara 

hai. 

Par 

khusl 

karnl. 

ata anand 

hd^a 

all 

anything thine 

is. 

But 

happiness 

to-be-done. 

and joyful 

to-be 

3 «S 

si. 

kiu 

ki 

t§ra 

ih bharau 

muia 

ata 

phar 

proper 

mas. 

because 

that 

this 

thy brother 

dectd 

UMs, and 

€$gain 

ji-pia*hai ; 

ar ^uach 

gia-si. 

ata ' hu9 

labbhia-hai. 

% 


alivefMlenris ; 

and lost gone-mae. 

and nom 

found-is* 
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MAJHT. 

MaJM is the dialect of the Mdjhs tract of the Punjab. It is often inoorreotlj 
called Manjhi, just as Mftjha is often wrongljr called Msnjhfi. The Majha, or Midland, 
lies in the Doab between the rivers Ravi and Beas-cum-Sutlej. It therefore includes the 
districts of Amritsar and Gurdaspur’ and most of the district of Laliore. The number 
of speakers of Majhi was estimated for the purposes of this Survey to bo as follows 


Lahore . 1,033,824 

Amritsar 973,054 

Gnrdaspur ..... 800,750 

Total . 2,807,628 


MAjhi PalijAbl is by universal consent the purest form of the language, but is not 
the standard adopted by mrat of the grammars. As explained above (pp. 609 ff.), these are 
mainly based on the dialect of liudhiana, which lies some way to the south-east. Msjhi 
has certain peculiarities of its own which will presently l)c described. The most promi- 
nent one is the entire absence of the cerebral 1. 

As specimens of MAjhI I give a version pf the Parable of the Prodigal Son which 
comes from Amritsar, an extract from a folksong from the same locality, and another 
folksong from Lahore. ^ 

The version of the Parable I give in facsimile of the copy received, as a specimen 
of Gurmukhi handwriting, and also in Gurmukhl typo with the usual transliteration and 
translation. The second is given in Gurmukhl type with transliteration and translation. 
The third is given in the Gurmukhl and also in the Persian character, with translitera- 
tion and translation. 

Tho following are the main points of difference from the Ludhiana standard that 
are exhibited by the specimens. ' 

The cerebral I is never sounded in Amritsar. The ordinary dental I is always 
substituted for it. Thus, ndlt not »af, with. Tho letter d is often doubled. Thus, 
tuhd^da, for tuhdddf your ; wa44^* for toa4d, groat ; duradd or dur^^^t far. On the 
other hand, letters which arc doubled in the standard dialect of Ludhiana are often not 
doubled in Amritsar. Thus, ufh-ke, for ufth-ke, having risen ; vich, not vichch, in, but 
vichchd, from in ; lagid, joined, but laggd, began ; labh-pid, not labbh-pidt got ; aparidt 
for apparidy arrived. 

Nasalisation is frequent. Thus, dpi^ dhafiy his own wealth ; aundi~hai, she is 
coming ; bharnS chahundd~8h he was wishing to fill ; Jatoagdy I will go ; chummiS, it 
was kissed ; manaie, let us celebrate. Some of those nasalised forms are relics of the 
old neuter gender. 

In the declension of nouns, the initial v of the postposition oiehy in, is often elided, 
and the remainder of the postposition is attached to tho main word as a termination, as 
in gharichy for ghar~vichy in the house. The postposition of the agent case is nai or 
If at. Note relics of old neuters as in dpna dhany chttmmMy etc., quoted above. 

* A corner of Gardaqpar lies to the weri of the Bari, bat it maj be ooneiderod as ]art of tho Msjb for oar preeent 
purpoice. 
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■ Note also false genders, caused by attraction, in phrases like ihdl hatiht, on this 
one’s hand. Note, moreover, that hatthf is used in the singular. 

In the pronouns, the nasal of ast, we, and tusf, you, is omitted, so that we have 
■asi and tusi. Other forms not shown in the grammar are mainat, by me ; sad^^* our ; 
tainal, by thee ; tuhddddt your. 2^, thou, often has its oblique singular tudh. The 
•oblique plural of the pronoun of tho third person is not unha. 

In tho verb substantive, we have haX and both meaning both * we are * and 

* they are.* The past tense has the following forms - 



Sing. 

Plnr. 

1. 

sa 

sa 

2. 

sat 

sau 

3. 

St 

se 


The present participle of finite verbs often ends in nd instead of da. Thus, mdma^ 
ha, I am striking. 

^ Irregular forms noted are deut give thou ; dih^ give ; jdh, go ; jawStgat I will go. 
Aunda or anda is * coming.* 

In one important point these specimens do not illustrate the dialect of the Majha. 
This is the occasional use of personal terminations with the past tenses of verbs. This 
is properly a characteristic of the outer cii^lo of languages, and does not belong to 
Pafijabi, as illustrated in the grammars. On the other hand, it regularly appears in 
Lahnd&, and, as explained in the introduction to this section, there is a Lahnda basis at 
the bottom of Fafijabi, which is almost concealed by the language of the Inner Group 
that has established itself in the Central and Easteirn Punjab. As we go westwards 
from tho old Sarasvati, tho Lalinda basis becomes more and more prominent, and 
henco we occasionally find these terminations in jMajhi. In M^jhi they are 
only found in the third person of transitive verbs, and arc, for the singular, us, bs, or 
bsu. and, for the plural, one. Thus, instead' of the regular us dkhia, he said, we 
frequently hear dhhibs, and instead of unhS (or un^ dkhid, they said, dkhibne. So 
dittos, ho gave ; kahibs, he said ; kitbsu, he did ; mannins, he heeded ; dittbne, they 
gave ; kltbne, they did. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Grour 


HIjhI Dialect. 


pajjjabi. 


Specimen L 


(District, Ambitiak.) 


»/nfe'A/f^A/rfW 

^fff ir^y»TT fypryfT ^ '»fd^'y>Tnf^trpi-^^3pgr^i^ 

SR? 2/9® 

'gn^'^ ^ =»r^ s’S >>R 

ftp TpJT >»/n/2P I f ^ 

'V® ^T793 

fe/5>/|V’H9^0>nV 

c(b^AS/9 ugi^>t H^g r 7^ 
^ w^ll ^ 
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^ S(9 ir»^^v>ra- 

•^// fftkpyrr$- ^p>r^ 

y37»lTUl^ ¥flWef37;/| 

^ ■>»/?»*? Hal// 

g»5f|-g»^ V’J%>»^/ 

T 0cref fi/f yyp;g^ 0g;^^f;p 
f^r>>/r^'^ 3-U^ ^^F^cTt’ UofH 

>Mp»r/ 

5?SJL'^ ^ V5 

>f»>/^ , i3r»77»;?Tzj^ ^5lPr^|7>{r 

jrgrj^ >>/y AiJ vtf’* 3r9^ 
t^^*>P'f^ ^ ^£ ^‘V’jTo ; vv^ '^ptfry/^p>PTff ^ 
T^fip*p*r V 
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INDO'ARYAN FAMILY. Obntral Grour 


MAjhI Dialect. (Dibtbiot, Ambitsab.) 

Specimen I. 

^ *43 *N3 8^ fs* *m4Vm>, 

^ Ii1^ ^ I *N§ ^5*$ . *N<*j4 

R3<3 ^ I >N3 ^ t3> *j3 lit 33 ^ 33^ SSid 

• w W 

%l$ f<*«ll>, *113 «Mnj2i tns tz53i^ ftB ^*H> 1 *N§ 

^ lit ^ *433 33 ^W, 3* fn ^ fi’B ^8> 3<I5 »|i I *<13 

^ ^3<3 Z^l *«§ f3 f H 33ZVS$ RiS aM 

3lvi I *M3 €n8 f3^ liini^Wir .{hM fi3 ^3 3133 sti '■Qftmp.i 
*M3 ftTOi f8S3 ^ *i<% ifl #3 fs* 3<S *IP*R5> 33!Si 3(^3' l9 

*13 fRS I *N3 33 933 fl3 *H'fe*W) 3 *N<fV(laP. f^lft 

^ 3<fW«M>^ 3*33 t^)*N* 33, *M3 9*1' M33' R>l t)‘ fsd *Nni;£ 

tMt SZS R<3i3r, »I3 fn^ *tp*4i3l< I <1° €33* *1(3 id 0# 

«fl3< il *113 33 ftH 3# H #3 §31 ^ R3'«<l IHRltetli 

3*ft(*M’ fti^ 1^ d3 1 A §3 fsi *IP*I$ M 8 s *IPflS*in I *43 
^ *Mi 33 ifl i f3i Aifi §3$ tfVmp i 33n *Hi|t*tp ^ s 
335 ZSldriiP *>I3 f3t I *«§ *j3i f 3$ *I|iN*NI, Riy# if ^^3* 

*1(3 §i *>l3l ^^3*3 SOS' i, 33 ftH i3P zsif i i3 §3' yi n3r«> I 
*43 Aif^ *i(>*4§ 30(3^ fk3', mi* isl zili '3(3 i fB3$ uorf, *N3 
IV349 iti* vu i dif ^ *416 I *)(§ * 4 *i)i i wO'N' xaliii i 
i ft3 i3< *43 ttew R) i is fRf 1^ i, Itra fdptp ifl, i BB 
^wp ii i ^ ziS s(3s I 

*43 € 33 * ilp yi 0^ fi3 R) I 33 is *Mii *43i ii *M*ifR')r^ 
si 931 ZPSR) *N«3( gz9l 33 i?eOi R3 i yutvc, te3 

^3BS i I *«(§ ini^ §3$ 'N'lVl'H', §3* SB* *H<fB*)l' i, IMB it fVlfi 
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oCy) d i fM* ^ ^ 9 # ^rfevip I %ii 3 ^ 

))f§ «9fe9 tT^S # 2^ 6tt3i| 3i fMf 9U3 HiP^d 

Mzsifs »Hg fVit§ wfVw, 

i;dl ;3il® olOT gt, § §gi Sl^ 7S^ Mf^ I Mg 

5 (i g! 7 ^ ^ !^‘ MnMf^noii 3125 ^ scggr 1 rig 

tre §g» gg m 3 ‘wteMii, ftig^ §gi jq^gi ns ots f8» ffei, §* 

fg^ >iw 2 ft oM I ng f g^ i»H»fV<Ki|t ^ ^ to* gi® if 
Mi§ figi 3?g ^t! §g» H I ug ^razi! >Hg Miitg ^gi jft 1 fSuf* 
tT figg §g» 3g» fitoin ift § ig gif fviw %iy vug gpopg faruit h1 § 

®3 fMMP til 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


paSjabi. 


MIjhI Dialiot. 


(District, Amritsar. 


Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ikk 

manukkhdO do putt 

sO. AtO 

chhotenai 

uni yiohchi 

One 

man-of 

two sons 

were. And 

the-younger-by them from-among- 

ap^O 

piunS 

akhia, 

‘bapu-ji, 

maldl 

wand 

jihfl mainS' 

his-own father-to 

it-was-said. 

* father-dear. 

property-cf 

share 

tohich me-to 

Sundi-hai 

dOu.* 

AtO usnai 

£V /V 

unann 

apni jadat 

wand 
• • 

eoming-is 

give.* 

And him-by 

them-to his-own possessions 

having-divided 

dittl. 

Ar 

thofO din^ 

pichohhS 

chhota 

putt 

sabbo kuj 

was-given. 

And 

a-few days 

afterwards 

the-younger 

son 

all anything- 

kattha 

kar*kO 

dura40 

dOsnS 

chalia-gia, 

ar 

otthe ap^ 

together 

made-having a-distant 

country-to 

went-away. 

and 

thet'e his-own 


dhan wail-daii rich gua-ditta. 
wealth profligacy in wae-loat. 

kar-chukia, us 

was-made-completelgs then that 

Oh mutaj hd^ lagga* AtO uh 
he needy to-be began. And he 


AtO jaddd sabbo kuj 

And when all anythin^^ 
dds vich M'adda kal 
in a-great famine 
us dSsde kise 

that country-if a-certain 


kharach 

expended 

a-pia, ar 
fellt and 
raha9-wal0d& 
dweller-qf 


kol ja-kO 

kammi 

rahi-pia. 

Ar 

osnai 

uhnll apnli 

pailii 

near gone-having 

labourer 

remained. 

And 

him-by him-for his-own 

flelde 

rich sur charagflal 

ghallia. 

Ar 

jihrO 

chhillaf 

sur 

in swine feeding-for 

it-was-sent. 

And 

what 

husks the-swine 

khand0<8i uh 

uni nal ap^ 

dhi^d 

bharni 

chihund&-si ; 

par 

eating-were he 

those with his-own 

belly 

to-flll 

wishing-was ; 

but 

kinO Osni 

nS 

ditto. 

. Ar 

jad 

surat rich 

aia. 


by-anyone him-to 

to akhia, 
then it-foae-eaidt 

rO^ ban, ar 
loaves are, and 

kol ar 

near wUl-go, and 

▼OL. XX, rXKT 1. 


not they-were-given. And 
* mOrO piudO kixmO-hi 


when memory in he-ccme, 
kSmmiSnS waphar 


* my father-qf how-many-even lahourers-to snperfluoue 

mai bhukkha marda-hS. Mai uth-ko api^ piu 
I hungry dying-o/m. I arisen-having my-own father 

Oenff akhSga, “ bapd-ji, mai Babbda atO 

hUm-to I-w^lrsay, "father-dear, by-me Ood-qf and 

4 9 



«58 






agge goimali kita*hai, ar hui^ mai is jdga 


nahf 


of-thee infront 

sin done-is, and 

now 

I this worthy 

{am-)noi 

jo phdr 

tdra 

putt 

sadau^. 


MainS ap^^ 

kSmmft 

that again 

thy 

son 

I-may-be-called. 

Me [thine-own 

labourers 

vichchO 

ikk 

jiha rakkh.** * Sd 

dh 

u^h-kd ap 9 d 

piu 

from-among 

one 

like keep.** * So 

he 

arisen-hacing his-own father 

kul aia. 

Par 

oh ajd 

dvir u 

Jo 

uhdd piunai 

dhnfi 

near came. 

But 

he stUl 

distant was 

that 

him-of the-fcdher-by 

him-for 

vckhia. 

te 

dsnS 

taras 

aia 

daupkd 

gal 

it-was-seen. 

and 

him-to 

compassion 

came 

run-having ( on-) the-neok 

lagia. 

ar 

ulm3 

ohummii. 

Atd 

puttnai uhnS 

akhia. 

he-voas-attached, and 

himfor 

it-was-kissed. 

And 

the-sonhy him-to it-was-said. 

‘ bapu-ji, 

mai 

Babbda 

ar terd 

aggd 

gunnah kita*hai. 

hu^ mai 

‘father-dear. 

by-me 

Qod-of 

affd qf-thee 

in-front sin done-is. 

now I 

is jdga 

nah? 

jo phdr 

tdra putt sadawS.* 

Far 


this voorthy {am-)uot that again thy 
piunai apne chakiSnS kih&, 

the-father-by his-own servants-to itnoas^saidt 
kadh'kg ihnS puao ; 

taken-out’having this-one-to cause-to-put-on ; 

chhap, te pair? jutti pad ; atd 

a-rlngt and on-the^feet shoes jput-on ; and 

kifi-jd ih mera putt 

because-that this my son 


son I‘tnay~be-oalled.* But 

* sab*t8 oliangd lire 
* all-than good garments 

ax ilidl hatth? 

and this-one-qf on-the^hands 

kh&lye td khuslS 
toe-may-eat and rejoicings 


maualye ; 
u>e-may-celebrate ; 


mdia 

dead 


jiu-pia-hai ; guach gia si, 

alice-fallenris ; lost gone tctts, 

khuslS karan. 
rejoicings to-make. 

Far dhda wadda 

• • 

But him-of the-great 

oh a-ke gharde ndpe 

he come-having the-house-qf near 

suni. Tad 

voas-heard. Then 


te labh-pia-hai.* 
and found-fallen-is* 


81 , 

was» 

So 

So 


te 

and 

oh 

they 


phdr 

ogam 

laggS 


apapa, 
arrived, 

uaukrS vichchS 
the-servants from-among 

hai ? ’ Atd 

is ? * And 

tdrd piunai mamanl 
thy father-by a-feast 

Ar ^ 


dsnai 

hUn-by 


' ih kl gall 
* this what matter 

aia-hai, ar 

e<me-ie, and 

« 

rSji-bajl 

safe-and-sound it-wae-found.* And he 

dsda jl na kita. ift 

him-of the-mind not warmade. Then 


paia.’ 


putt paili 

son the-field 

t5 

then 

ikknfl 
one^to 

OhnS 
himrto 

klti'hai, 
made-is, 

gussd hoia. 


vich 

in 


Jad 

When 


rag 

music 


awaj 

sound 


angry 


bwame. 


81 . 
was. 
uachdi 
danee-qf 

sadd-kd puchchhia, 
called-having it~was-asked, 

akhia, * tdra bhara 

it-was-said, * thy brother 

kifl-jd 

because-that 

atd andar 
and within 

bahar 


piu 


himfor 

jai^nfl 

gdngfor 

an>kd 


him-qf thefather outside eome^haring 
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uhnfl manau^ laggA. Ar uhnai apnd piunS uttar rich 

him-to to-remomtrate began. And him-by hi$-own father-to answer in 

akhia, *TSkh, mai aine warhiS-thS terl t^^al karda-l^, td 
it-was-saidt *seet I the8e~many years-frem thy service dowg-am, and 

hukam kad5 nah¥ mdria. Far tai mainfl kadd ikk 

thy order ever not was-turned-etside. But by-thee me-to ever a 

patkora bi nil ditta, jo mai apn^ belia n&l khusl 

hid even not was-givent that I my-own friends • with rejoicing 

karda. Par jad tfira 5h put {for putt) aia, jisnai tgra sara 

might-have^nade. But when thy this son comet whom~by thy all 

dliftn kafijarlit ual uda-ditta, tai uhdd lai mamani kitl.’ 

wealth harlots with was-squanderedt by-thee him-of for of east was-mude.* 

Far uhnai dsnS . akhia* * putt, tf{ sada mdre nal hai, aid 
But hvmd>y him^to it-was-saidt * soUt thou always of-me with art, and 

mdrd sabbd kujj tera hai. Par khusi kaml, ar anand 

mine all anything thine is. But rejoicing to-be-donCt and joy 

ho^a si, kiu-jd ih tdra bhara moia te 

to-be-become proper wewt because-that this thy brother dead was, and 
phdr jiu«pia*hai ; ar gu&ch pia-sl, td labh-pia-hai.* 
again alive fcdlen-is s and lost fallen-was, and foundfallen-is* 


ror.. tx, PAST 1. 


4 
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Central Groups 


PAKJABI. 

JdAjHl Dialect. (Distbiot, Ambitsab.) 

Specimen II. 

nSSt ^ HER* I 

Sl^PM* r*^Km* H R* H ^ II 

R*H 2S ^ % *T*ER S V I 
3*Z5 ?ra*25* t¥5R a* ^EI TO 11 R II 

^Ef) RE TOSSI§ ili ^ I 

#02^ HER RSd HE*E H ^ II 

ts 

fER* EE* 25 fa E R* y* I 

^ Tft ^ 25*S R*E li 8 I 

itf^SVM* NERT hr ^ Ss IR* I 

^ RR^ R*R* >H* n y II 

^yE^ # 7f€ RS R* I 

^RR* ute5 ll fVJ# y>2ft M* II ^ II 

RR HEfaivH*^ SR S*RR ^ S* I 

>|T^t HTRE^ RE*^ R* ■ 9 l| 

y^>M* EE'hH* •03* ER Ri teH ^ Rl| 

m*l3E HE f^Ol* foR^ 3 H*^y* II ^ I 
S*^ ^ER% RR ^®R %RT I 

E*E 3E*R* tIR H*f^>H* RoOrI RME* 1 € D 

^El^ tVlEffRH*!/ 
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I No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Qroup« 

PAJfjABl. 

MlJHl BiALEOT. (DiSTBICT, AlfBlTBAB.) 

Specimen IL 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Galls sun-kS Sahl^iyS 1^ jandfi sarma. 

The-worda heard-haoing Sdhbdn-of the-crom {;U3ere-)going. aahamed, 

* Bhukkhia ohujji marls, par¥ na udda-ja. (1) 

* Hungry beaha vaere-atrucky by-feathara not it-eould-be-flown, (/) 

* Moiada mas aa chhadd-de, pai!haoh-kS lainde-kha. 

* The-dead-of fteah not hamng-leftt arrived^haoing we-ate-up, 

‘Nal jarana Jatdg, na lal wa^a. (2) 

* With love the-JaUof, not waa-taken turban having-exohang ed, {2) 

* Ohahgl kar bahall-e, pedS lag chura. 

'* Oood having-made thou-oauaed-to-ait-artt dough taken having-atolen. 

* Mdh*nl Surat, bawarl, jal>ke honi sawah. (3) 

* Lovely form^ O-mad-one^ ^ burnt-being ia-to-become aahea. (S) 

* XJhda burs na takkl-g, jibda lal-g lun kha. 

* Him-of evil not thottght-ia^ whom-qf been-taken-ia aalt having-eaten, 

*Jg dhl hundl asildi, jaj^ nal 

* If daughter thou-hadat-been noble(co<Mte)-oft jand with 

laindi phah. (4) 

thou-wouldat-have-taken hanging. {4) 

* Mdia Mirja siu^-kg, baithl kand bhuwa. 

* JDead Mirza having-heard^ aeated the-back woe-tamed, 

* GOr puohhaindi ** tudhnS mai-thS jai^-a.” (6) 

‘ The-grave \ia-)aaking ' “ thee-to me-near to-be-gone-ia,** (5) 

<Jhutlig gharuS chhadd-dg, saohohg wal ja, 

•* The-untrue home abandon^ the-true-one towarda go, 

*01iligkarda ghdl hai, pi^dg pani. pa. (6) 

* The-Uaat-of combat ia, on-the-body water put, (6) 

* Jat mar-gia, tS jlundi, kdckh lanat tgrg bha.’ 

* The-Jdt ia-dead, thou art-€Uive, lOOfiOO ouraea qf-thee on,* 

KSwS bdi marlit, SahbS mari kataii khS. (7) 

The-erowa* word atruekt Sdhbdn died dagger eating, (7) 
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Lotha paii rah^ hd^ha ja^dde, but wa^e Bhiatf ja. 
The-coi'psea fallen retnained below the-jemd-of spirita entered Heewen ha/oing-gone.. 

*]Cdl musaphar inar-gi&,’ king na marl dha. (8) 

‘ Some wayfarer died^ by-anyone not waa-atruck alaa. (8) 

Bbai hundg bauha^S, dukb lainde wa9da. 

brothers if-there-had-been they-would-have-cwnet grief they-wonld-have-taken a-ahare. 

Bajh bharawa Ja^ mSria, king na kltl ham-ra. (9) 

Withotit brothera the-Jat waa-killed, by-anyone not waa-made help. (9) 

Bauha^o Mir jia ! 

Hetnr^h Mirza / 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

{Sihbany beloved of Mirza the Jatty Jinda hia corpae under a jand tree, being eaten by 

crotca. She reproachea them.) 

1. When th^ heard SAhbgn’s words, the crows became ashamed. * When our 
wings could not carry us further, and we were compelled by hunger, we pecked at his 
body. 

2. ‘ It is not our custom to leave untouched the flesh of a corpse, and so when we- 
came here we ate it. We liad no special bond of love with him, nor had we exchanged 
turbans in token of brotherhood. 

3. * He thought thee to be good and faithful, and seated thee (by his hearth), but 
thou hast stolen the unbaked dough.^ Mad one, thy beauteous body will some day be 
burnt to ashes. ' 

4. * Slight not thou him whose salt thou hast oaten. If thou hadst been a daughter- 
of a noble caste, thou wouldst have hanged thyself from they tree at whose foot 
thy lover Heth. 

6. * When thou heardest of his death thou didst sit with thy &oe turned away 
from him, while the grave is calling to thee, ** To me, to me, must thou come.*’ 

6. ‘ Forsake thou the false home of this world, and seek thou the true home of death.. 
There is but one struggle, the last one, left for thee. Cast thou the funeral water on 
thy form.* 

7. * The Ja^t ^ dead, and thou art still alive. For this may a hundred thousand 
curses light on thee.* When she heard the taunts of the crows, S&hbftn drew her 
dagger and killed herself. 

8. Their bodies remained lying under the jand tree, but their souls went to heaven. 
No one cried alas I for them, for their bodies lay unrecognised as those of passhig- 
travellers in a foreign land. 

9. Had he had brothers they would have come to share his sorrows. The Jaflr 
died brotherless, and no one came to help him. 

Alas, Return thou, Mirz& ! 

* Th« orom mum tbat MnA bad no ifoeial claim of affection on them, hnt that bo had npoa her. That ■hoo^oriddiag 
the payment of this claim by not killing hereelf ty hia coipee. He bad tboog^t her ffdthfal, but, by bar being atill aHve,. 
ahe waa abowing haraalf unfaithful. She waa like a faitbleaa rrifa^ whom her kuahMid puta la dharga of ^ oran, and 
who, instead of baking the btaad, steals the unbaked dough and eats H. Why hssitato to die. She must die soma .dqr* 

* An allusion to the washing of a Muealman's body befom buriaL 
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The foUowing ballad deals widi the marriage of Nau Nih&l Singh in 1887 A.D. 
The Kharak Singh mentioned in the poem was the saocessor of Ranjit Singh, and 
reigned for three months, being deposed by his son Nan Nihal Singh in 1840. Elharak 
Bingh did not die on the battle field but in his bed, and there were suspicions that 
he was poisoned. 

Nau Nih&l married Jas>kaur, the daughter of Sham Singh of Atari, who afterwards 
. died gallantly fighting the British at Sobraon in 1846. This is probably the * black 
fate ” referred to in verse 4. 

Nau Nihal himself was killed on the day of his Other’s cremation by an archway 
falling upon him. 

I No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI. 

If AjhI Dialkct. (District, Lahorb.) 

Specimen III; 

(GurmtjkhI Character.) 

^ ^ I ^ RBSOB I Vm 3 SqiS' 

#§ ^ V3 II 

^ 33313 I I 531 Ah i t 31 ® 

3313 I €3^ ^S531 II 

%3 ^131 1 3 33313 4 ^ 333150 I 1033 33 33 

3(133 31^ I 3331 S S 0(553 I g5 365 0(55 3f3 3H1# I 

33313^11 

5^ 3131^ 31^ I ^ 3^^ 331^ I §31$ S3 5 € Bl5 

WR I 33- §33 §551 ^ | S || 

3i§^ 33§3 ^3 tOfti 503* §33 33)fl*l S3 § 0B3 

33>fl' I 33 33 3155 33(133 ^>0* 1 333 531033^ II 

3315* §3 §§t 3331§!| 5§) HIM OOm ^ I 25iBll |3 

0(33 H3Hl§) I M555t fe3iH § 3^^ 3i§l I M*€* M3o(i3§ II 

^ §3 M§}31 3^3(1 1 §3 MTTHi Mi| 3(^36 I 355 0(55 Si^t 

RiQ 3fW I gy M 3131 I 315 O 3R§3 f^55 31^36 I MB13 

II 
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mssm I ^ ^ss ^ WWd I Sid ^RI2^ 3S7d I ^ 7R^ 

7if9<«n3 I d7i I 

V. 

^isn dsT 2jid I urd i dTra* w uiRSvt 

0(1;^ I ms Trd i ji^ xsff *^N hv ii 

fm fSWB I gd ^ dHHi^l Vlivs 712S SSfl^l tes 

jirai dsx^i ^3C9 dd ftsipsi 7^ m vavai 

faif^ I %s tmllH ai te^a i ftropd^ ii 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 
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Central Group. 


paSjabi. 


MIjhI Bialbot. (District, Lahorb.) 

Specimen HI- 

(Persian Character.) 

juK '' 4^5^ 

jl - U4:* {^y ~ j5^ 

* UU jli bjbj^ 

e;:? v:;:» 

J) 4-^ - tfL tfL - S:^'^ 

♦ ybi^ - 

♦ c— tjjjii &i J^A«S - cP]^{^^y i^jy ^ ^ 

- itjXi ’ 

# Cl t) 


TOb IX, VAST t. 
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J) “ - bbAj^ 

Vi^y ■ Wj^y^ e;4:»V 

♦ {* j ^^ 

- -jJ*^ 4 ^ 5 ^ - jUj ” 

-^4e^ e/*** 4*3^ - jb^ S t^^ ^3^ ” ’-^ t:;*^ *^3^^ 

«-^lj “ «^T tSJJj Ijti - 44;* Ci/^ 

** ~ 4 (^ 4 *** - «^T *=— ^ 5 ^ 4 ^ 

- jjyj c/-** - j4a <— ,^3^ y ' ^ - j4j Sr^^y* 

■ jb-^ jO^L- - J^J y ^ <— i ^] jx ^ 

♦ «— Oj^4*’‘^ (,.,..*^L^ - jf <=~ yfi~; V-r*'iH*'J " jIaA ^li 
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[ No. 4. ] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAiJjABl. 

MIjhI Dialect. (District, Dahorf. 

Specimen 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ghafhia Ghetr, pal puhar. 

Rose Ohaitt fell ahowera, 

YarO,* waddi hoi Sarkar. 

O-friendat great ia Sarkar. 

A 

Dhamke Kabul tS Kandhar. 

Are-terrified Kdbul and Qandahar. 

Perc ghatte AtkB par. 1 

Tenta were-pitched from~the~Indua beyond. I 


Wadda 

Kharak 

Singh 

sardar, 

Great 

Kharak 

Singh 

the-aarddry 


T8 kin 

bai^ha 

inaut visar. 


Thou why 

aeated 

death forgetting. 


U yl charhia nal karar. 

Me alao roae with Jif'mneaa-of-mind. 

Ofak challna. 2 

In-the-end it-muat~be-gone. 2 

GhgtS pher ai Wasaklil, 

FromrOhait again canie the-Jirat-day-of-Maiadkht 

Te Sarkar waddi mastakl. 

And the-Sarkdr great being-pleaaed, 

Sundar ban ban awan hath!. 

Mandaome becoming becoming come the^elephanta. 

NajiS lai lai milan sugatt. 

Preaenta taking taking they~receive gifta. 

Snb& ral-mil cbarhan jamatf, 

The-chiefa jointly-with atart bodiea-qf-ment 

Mu4dh8 SarkardS. 3 

With the-Sarkdr-of. 3 

Baithb ph§r Atari-wale. 

Were-aeated then the-men-of-Atari. 

VOIh IX, PART 1. 


4 Q 2 



FAfJjABl. 




Changd change sadd bahald. 

Well well calling they’^ere^caueedrtc-eiU 
Uu^g Igkh jo ho^ag kal§. 

Them^qf the^fates which became bla^h. 

Take toran t6lS-wal$. 

Money they-gioe~out each-piece-weighing^a^ibld* 

phill na ISAvande. 

Delay not {were'‘they-)bringing. 

Kanl Jas-kaur ghar jamml. 

Ddnl Jaskaur {in-)t henhouse waa-born, 

NivS dide bauhat sarin?. 

Dow eyes very modest. 

TJchch3 Ibkh tg chitt-karm?. 

High fates and destiny. 

Bhar bhar thal wagawan damm?. 

Full full trays they-throw pice. 

Xaran khairait^. 

They -do charity. 

WasakhS pher hoi cliatral. 

From^Saisdkh again becomes wisdom. 

Betl Sham Siiigh ghar jal. 
A.~daughter Sham Singh*s {in~)house tsas^bom. 
Lag! dhund karan kurmal. 

Qo~betweens seeking make betrothal. 

Mulk inam jo khandl dul, 

u±-country reward as eating the-nwrse^ 

MuddhS Sarkardc. 

Frommear the‘Sarkdr-‘of. 

Hun Jgth mahlna charhia. 

Now Jeth month arose. 


Haur Sajadd, khare chai'hid. 

Kaur Frince on-the-basket mounted. 


B-al-mil bhabla sSlu phafis.. 

Joiiitly the-hrothers* -wives the-red-cloth seized. 

OnS rup sawdya charhia. 
Him-to beauty l\-times arose. 

Banl Jas-kaur dil hariA. 

Fdnl Jo/skauri^s) mind was-pleased. 

Sagan manSunde. 

(iood-omens they-{are-')invoking. 


4 

4 


5 

5 


6 

6 


7 

7 
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Agge hoi jaiSj tiar. 

Then hecavne the-wedding-procession teady, 

Charhia Majheda Sardar. 

Counted the-JUdjhd-qf theSarddr, 

Jiiji sohne jifi guljar. 

The~tneniher8~qf“the“proce88ion {fire~)beauttful like a^garden, 

Ghore kuddan kul bajar. 

Soreee leap {in~)the-u3hole bazaar. 

Lare pahni phcr talwAr. 

By-the-bridegroom voae-put^on then a^eword. 


8 

8 


ake. 

come-haoing 


jake. 


Ghofe charhia san hathiar. 

Onra-horee he-motmted with anna, 

Janj • subaund|. 

The-proceaaion {wa8-)appearing~beautiful. 

Pahan pusaka baitha nbake. 

Ue-puta~on garmenta sat bathed-haoing . 

Ditta tilak parOliat 

FF’aa-given a-forehead-mark by-the-prieat 

Selira bap pahnavo ake. 

The^chaplet the-J^ather put8-on{-him) come-having. 

Gawan sayyS maugal 

They^aing the-female-playmatea songa-qf-joy gom^havtng. 

Sagan manaundm. 9 

Oood-omens they-{are~')invoking. 9 

Hoi jafij tiar. 

Became the-proceaaion ready. 

Sube charho be-sumar. 

Oovernora rode innumerable. 

Pahan pusaka san talwar. 

They-put-on garmenta with award. 

Wandan muhiS bo-sumar. 

• • • 

They-diatribute goldmohara innumerable. 

Lagl le-kar hoe 

The-go-betweens taken^having became 

san 
with 


Sayyad 

Sayyada 


lien 

Take 


Sahab 

Qod 


kliairaita 

alma 

D§n 


sadhu 
Sddhua 
nam 

(•»-) thememe^-oj) 
suns * bhare 


They-gice bleaaing * maybe~full 
dhiyaunde. 

they {^are^-wor shipping. 


nihal. 

prosperous. 

parwar 

families 

Gafar. 

Qod. 

bhandar.* 
the-atore-house* 


10 

10 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

1. The month of Ohait has oommencod, and showers have fallen. My friends, great 
is the might of the (Sikh) Goyernment. Ksbul and Qandahsr tremble before it, and 
its tents are pitched beyond file Indus.^ 

2. Kharak Singh is a mighiy chief. Why art thou sitting at home, forgetting the 
death (that thou shouldst earn on the battlefield) ? He arose in the firmness of his soul, 
for in the end all must die. 

3. After Ohait has come the first of the month of Baisakh, and well is the Gorem- 
ment pleased. One by one come the glorious elephants. Men receive presents and 
gifts ; and, in the train of the Government, start the troops with their chiefs. 

4. There are seated the men of Atari* ; made to sit are they in seats of honour. Black 
is the fate before Uiem, money do they give forth, each piece weighing a rupee. No 
delay show they in their starting. 

6. Banl Jaskaur was bom in (Sham Singh’s) house. Bashful of eye was she, and 
very modest. High was her fate written as one of lofty deeds, and (at her birth) trays full 
of pice were cast away in charity. 

6. (The searchers for a husband* went forth, saying) ‘ wisdom comes to one bom in 
Baisakh. A daughter has been bom in Sham Singh’s house,’ as they sought (for a fitting 
mate for) her betrothal. From the Government did her nurse receive a whole tract of 
country for her reward. 

7. Now the month of Jgth has risen, and Prince Kaur Nau Nihal has mounted the 
basket.* Jointly do his sisters<in<law seize the red cloth, and thereby enhance his beauly. 
Pleased is the heart of the Blini Jaskaur, as they invoke good omens. 

8. Then became ready the marriage procession, and the Sardar of the Majha 
mounted his horse. All the members of the procession shone like a garden, as theyunade 
their steeds curvet through the bazaar. Then the bridegroom donned his sword, and 
leaped full-armed upon his horse. Glorious indeed then was the x)rocession.' 

9. Then he bathed, and sat down after putting on his wedding garments. The priest 
came and applied the ^i/ak-mark to his forehead. His father put on his head the wed- 
ding chaplet, and all the bride’s playmates sang songs of joy, invoking happy omens. 

10. Then became ready the procession (home to the bridegroom’s house). Governors 
of the country round rode in it innumerable. They put on magnificent apparel and were 
girt with swords, as they scattered to the throng gold coins innumerable. The marriage- 
menials took them up and became wealthy, while the Musalman and Hindu mendicants 
with their families gathered alms in the name of The Great Forgiver. In return they gave 
blessings, as they worshipped the Almighty, and cried, ‘ may your storehouse be ever full.* 

* or Attock, is often used to signify the Indus, on which it is situated. Conversely, in the song of Saji Basila 
he name of the rivor Is employed to signify the city. Sindh id mdri na^ari ; Afah hat mgrd fhS^S, Indus is my city ; and 

Afak is my home. 

* The name of a village near Amritsar. AtErl*wilA is a family name. The Atiri-wfild are Shftm Singh and his relations. 

* A foyl or is a functionary at a marriage who Is entitled to fees. Most of them are menials. Here thegobetweens 
who arrange the marriage are specially alluded to. 

* The marriage ceremony of the young couple is being described. At one period the bride and bridegroom sit on a basket 
and are bathed. Another part of the ceremony consists in the female relations of the bridegroom seising his cloth, which they 
refuse to let go till each is given a present. 

* The order of events is not followed. This procession is that in which the bridegroom comes to the bride's home. On 
this occasion he comes armed, on horseback, with a small boy, to act as a squire, behind him. This looks like a survival of 
the old fashion of marriage by capture. 
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PANJAbT of the JULtUNDUR OOAB. 

The Jullundur Boab, or the countiy lying between the rivers Beas and Sutlej, 
includes the two districts of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur and the state of Kapurthala. 
The Fahj&bi of this tract is locally known as Do&bl, but it differs hardly at all from the 
standard Fahjabl of Ludhiana. 

In the hills to the north and east of Hoshiarpur there is a dialect locally called 
Fah&n, which on examination turns out to be nearly the same as ordinary IXiabi, only 
having a slight admixture of the idioms spoken in the Simla Hill States and in Kangra. 
The same dialect is spoken in the adjoining Simla Hill States of Kohlur (or Bilaspur) 
and Mangal, and is there known as Kahlurl or Bil&spurl. We therefore arrive at the 
following estimate of the number of speakers of Hbdbi in its various forms : — 


Ordinary Do&bi— 


Jallundar .... 

905,817 


Kapurthala .... 

296,976 


Hosbiarpar .... 

• • « • • 848|655 

2,051,448 

Hosiaipor Pah&ri .... 

1H540 


Kahl&ti of Kahlnr 

• • • % • 91|700 


KahlQri of Mangal .... 

• • • « • 1|081 

207,821 


TOTAr. . . 

2,258,769 


As a specimen of the ordinary Boabi, I give a conversation between two villagers 
received from Hoshiarpur. The following remarks on the few peculiarities of the dialect 
arc mainly based on this specimen, but also on other specimens received from other parts 
of the Doab. 

The spelling is capricious. Thus we have both vich and fticA, in ; hmda and hondd,, 
being. The letter y is often inserted after i before another yowel, or else substituted for 
the L Thus, hoiat or Adya, become ; hondiya, being (fern. plur.). In many cases short 
i is substituted for long I, as in hoia for hoia (fern. pi.). Cerebral letters are employed 
capriciously. Thus, baid, a bullock, but ndlt not ndU with. So, hondf not hdt}dt to be ; 
dnd, to come; bifnd, to sow. Double letters at the end of a word are simplified. 
Thus, vichy not vichchy in, but vichchdy from in ; galy not gaily a thing, a word, plur. 
galla; hathy not hatthy a hand; ghat for yAo//, decrease. 

In kamin-ledny we have kdn used as a sign for the dative. Compare the TAh nda 
kan. Kuj is ‘anything,’ not kujh. As in Amritsar, * these ’ is inSy not inhS. 

The form hat for the first person singular of the present of the verb substantive is 
peculiar to this part of the Funjab. 

Note the contracted form gatyySy gone (plur. fern.). 

The consonant of vichy in, is often elided, as in Amritsar and Ludhiana. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY, Central Group, 

PAfJjABr. 

Dialbot of Jdllundub Doab. (District, Hoshiaspur.) 

vS § fTO 'tg rit II 

^ war €^ii 

as Bi:i jfti if 9 % aw i 3 ^ 

ift I 3 * ^ 3 n ?ii yg yig ^8 Hgp i RS^i a^aj fS^ TO I 

TO ^ 1 1 1 yg >§5 tfai3 to ^rsl lOi i gg ms 

yarod ITOb i i ai^ oO afro i Qsft ^ ts? teaz^ i fea 

335® Rite we- gig ^fs^\ ig:g 

aro^flii ^ aw aite sro 5ii yg adl* hiSi §g ais 9:^ i 

g|l|*5§gT f|u| yngi | 

3 fUyr ^ >9|i5r 1 

3gH iDa ail 
a 25 € wS Srt yii 

i Rift Rg sg^ fea» gig yttewgi iji gftnMi i yigi ftfgffe 
TO iiiTa gft gi Ayp 4g fiiRi i wgl gy^ sft yg tO M 1 1 
tea giitil yg^ggiit i S yffea* ttka'i it, 3* to it uig gflwr 
TOi ygsi 41 yygi 3iteg«§ o8 gtewii TOtew gTs* stea* agf 

Ritew I 3131 3iit fro Ril3^ #251 jft I fg$ jgiH 

ygffeiyi 0 iW I aggf 50 ^ f^jgsi ayaa 431 1 t?gi! 

TO(? iltft gait f gS ag yyg ftnteigiit 31 (git (^ ftfS to fa 
Rg gi# I iltg te3i ag ail* 4 aagi 1 tea aRi§it aRtet fiai ggag 
^ tit I 5 # assci ygsi 8 ^ tg it ais 4 (fee y*i to## 4a 
S* gsd g*gt yig 4iti stet aaa 31 4g|t iit # aa yiit ygt 4iti 
yigi itgt yig S #y aaagi to 1 te#* fWl* yi4 asat fe#’ fitr 
#% naigii 



JULLI7NDUR COAB. 


67a 




si^l I 

xig^ i'ftw W^W 

#1 sn^ ^nTR5» litfiaT ^oig ^t(t wi 3^ 

TO a W'S’ t 3 5135C ^ til 


4 ft 


ror* ixi V4M I. 
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r No. 6.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

PAJJJABI. 

Dialect of Jullundur Doab. 


Central Group. 


(Distbiot, IIoshiabpitb.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


eh 

these 


gaUi 


Bhanc te Waryaine-vich 
Hhnnd mid IVaryanm-hetvoeen 

Bhana. Bhai, dasso kitthS 
3hdtm. BrotheVi tell whence 

Waryaiua. Mimdedc sauhria-wal 

TVarymnd. Son^of Jathei'-in-law's-housedo gone-l-vocbs. 
balddi das pddl-si. Bald ta changa 

hullock-of existence told-was. The-bullock indeed good 


hundiya-si. 

words becoming~were, 

ana* hOya* 
coming became- 


gae- 81 . 


inar*khuDd 
addicted-to-goring 
d8da hai. 

two-toothed is. 


haiga. 

is. 

Par 

But 


Ohde solaya 
It-of needles 
mull badda 
price great 


wag 

like 

mahgdg 


sing 

horns 


ban, 

are. 


han. 

asking they-are. 


Auth§ 

ikk 

There 

one 

hai, 

par 

is, 

• 

but 

rang 

gOra, 

colour 

light. 

Ghall 

rupaie. 

Forty 

rupees. 


Eh 

mull kharcbandl jihursat nabi 

bai. 

Bbal, kl 

kariye ? 

This 

price spending-of power not 

is. 

Brother^ what 

may-we-do t 

Paili 

kuj 

na nikli. Tin 


kanal jamln 

bichcbS 

char 

Crop 

anything 

not came-out. Three 

kandls land 

from-in 

four 

p^d^ 

huia. 

Ebde vicbcbs 

ki 

kbale 

ta 

ki 

bundles 

became. 

This-of from-in 

what may-we-eat 

and 

what 


wartalS, 

may-we-disfributet 


j§hde nal kamm-kan 

which-of with the-labourers-to 


, bi bard 
even food 


nab? 

not 


sane? 
suffices f 


Oh gal hoi, 

^hat word iSy 

‘ gSundida 
‘ singing-woman-of 

* Palle na 

‘ in-the-scarf tiot 

* Karain bin 


safigb 


th e-throat 
s6r 

a-seer 
kheti 


piya 

fell 


pata, 
bursty 

ata. 
flour. 

kare. 

* Oood-luck devoid-of cultivation one-does. 

* Bald mare. TOta parS.’ 

* Bullock dies. Scarcity falls* 

Chbe mahine mar-bbar-ko ini char 
Si.v months died-having these four 


pfiliida 

bundles-qf 


mib 

face 


dekbia. 

was-seen. 
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Fan! siKjdiyadg hath amb>ga@, sahgha baih-giyi. 

Water irrigatvng’of hands chafed-went^ and throat hoarse-went. 

Aggg Kabdi kl maijl hOi ? Ik garlbi, dujl 

Moreover Ood-of what will happened ? First poverty ^ second 

bar-khurdftri. puliya thuriyS si, tS jhar 


calamity. 

What 

bundles few 

there-were. 

then the-produoe 

bi 

ghat 

jharia. 

Dana 

patla 

hai. 

Khabra 

daniySnft 

even 

less was 

-produced. 

The-grain 

scanty 

is. 

News 

grann-to 

ki 

hoia ? 

BabdiE 

galla lakhiyi 

nahf 

jandia. 

BhAna, 

bhai. 

what 

happened ? 

Ood-of 

things known 

not 

{are) going. 

Bhdnd, 

brother. 


Fhaggan mahino jehra jhola waggia>si, Ohde nal kanka patlm 

Phdlguna m~month what blast hUmn-hadt that-of with the-wheats scanty 

pai-gaiyy5. Kanka ,kl karan, jad TJppar-la chnp-kar baitha. 

became. The-wheats what can-do t when The- One-above silently is-seated. 

Jad-di hari bijl, tad-di dhnc kuj khabar 

Since the-spring-crop was-sofwny since-then Him-by any heed 

jimldai^l na litti, ki jindg-han, ki mar-gafi. M7h 

the-cultwators-of not wa^-tdken^ that living-they-are, or they-died. Fain 
bind kuj nahT ho-sakda. Ikk, kamaudi kamai bina barkat 

without anything not can-be-done. One^ earner-of earnings without blessing 

nahl hundl.' Duj6) kanakdc patla hungdi eh bi gal 

not {is-) becoming. Secondly^ wheat-of thin bccoming-of this also thing 

hai, ki babe buddhede pain>tS haldl bahl ghat 

is, that grandfather old-of sickness-frmn plough-of ploughing insufficient 


hoi. 

Bhal, 

kanak 


chaiigi hundi. 

je-kar 

bdhi 

became. 

Brother, 

wheat 

indeed 

good would-ha/ve-been. 

if ploughing 

khari 

hundi. 

Bard 

siwa 

buh-ke, dokh 

kanakda 

jhay. 

thorough 

hod-been. 

Twelve 

times 

ploughed-having, see 

wheat-of 

outturn. 

Jiyg-jiy8 

bahai 

kanaknu, tiyo-tiyS dewe sawad. 




As-as one-ploughs wheat-to, so-so it-gives flavour. 


* Kanak kamadi sahghnl, (^go-dag kapah. 

* Wheat sugarcane thick, stick-by-stick cotton. 

✓ 

* Kambalda jhumb mar*ke, chhallia bichchi jah.’ 

* Blanket-of cowl struck-havmg, manze asnong go* 

So, bhal, kai^kda bahna bijna aukhd hai. Je-kar 

So, brother, wheat-of ploughing sowing difficult is. If ■ 

bfthi biji chaftgi jdwg, jhiy bi achchha hondd-hai, tS 

ploughing sowing good go, then the-outturn also good becoming-is, and 

bi moti hondi>hai. 
wheat also dense beeoming-is. 

▼OL. W, PA»T I. 


4 R 2 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREQOINQ. 

A CONVERSATION BETWEEN BHANa AND WARY AM A. 

Bhdna. — Brother, whore have you come from ? 

Warydma . — I am coming from the house of my son’s father-in-law. I had heard 
of a bullock there which I thought would suit me. It is a good beast but is apt to gore 
people. Its horns are like needles, its colour light, and its teeth two in number. But 
they are asking too much for it. They want forty rupees, and I can’t afford to spend 
that amount of money. Brother, in these hard times how could I ? The crop failed. 
Brom three kamU^ of land I only got four bundles altogether. What is there in that 
for ijs to eat and to pay our labourers ? Why, there is not even enough for the cost of 
cutting it. It’s like the proverb — 

‘ the singer sings till her throat bursts, and not a *seer of flour falls into her 
outstretched scarf. AVhen a cultivator loses his luck, his bullocks die, and he gets a 
scarcity on the top of it.’ * 

I killed myself working for six months, and then all I see is the face of these four 
bundles. My hands arc chafed and my throat is hoarse from the labour of irrigating. 
Yet what was God’s will ? First poverty, then calamity. Even the few bundles I 
did reap had hardly any grain in them. I don’t know what came of the grain, for 
it’s beyond me to understand God’s ways. Brother Bhana, that cold blast in Fhalgun 
made the wheat unproductive. What could the poor grains do, when the One above sits 
silently, and docs nothing to protect them. Ever since we sowed the spring crop. He 
hasn’t cared whether the cultivators were living or dead. In the first place there is no 
blessing on the earnings of those who have worked so hard, and in the second place the 
wheat has been thin because we had not enough hands to plough on account of my old 
grandfather’s illness. The wheat would have been a fine crop, if it had had a thorough 
ploughing. Just see the outturn when you plough your wheat twelve times. The 
more you plough it, the better the flavour. You know the old proverb — 

* Sow your wheat and sugarcane thick, and your cotton a stick’s distance between 
each plant. But maize must be so far apart that a man with a blanket cowl on his head 
■can walk through it without touching it.’ 

So, brother, the ploughing and sowing of wheat is a difficult job. If the ploughing 
and sowing is good, the outturn will be good, and the crop of wheat will be a dense one. 


^ A kanal is a local land measure equivalent to 486*5 square yards. 
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kahlori or BILSSPURT. 

The languages of most of the Simla Hill States are various forms of Western 
Paharl. The most western states are Kahlur, Mangal, Nalagarh, and Mailog. In the 
west of the tAVO latter states the language is PowMhi Pafijabl, and Avill be dealt with 
under that head. The dialect of their eastern parts is Handuri Pahari. The dialect of 
the states of Kahlur and Mangal is called Kahluri or Bilaspuri (BiLisjmr l)eing the chief 
town of Kahlur). Kahlur lies immediately to the east of the Hosbiarpur District. 
In the adjoinir^ hilly part of that district a dialect is spoken Avhich is locally called 
Pahari. It is the sajue as Kahluri.^ 

Kahluri has hitherto been described as a form of Western Pahari. An examination 
of the specimen will show that this is not the case. It is simply a rude PafSjabi, similar 
to that spoken in Hoshiarpur. The estimated number of its speakers is as follows 


Kahlur State 91,700 

Mangal State 1,081 

Hoshiarpur District ... 114,540 


Total . 207,321 

It is unnecessary to give full specimens of this dialect. A few sentences from a 
version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, given in transliteration, will show its 
character. 

1 Towards the Korth-East of Hoshiaifiai, the dialect rather approaches that of Kangra. Thus it has the Eangra dative 
postposition jS. ^ 


f 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


paSjabi. 


KAHIiORl DiAIiECT. 


Central Group. 


(Mangal State, District SimiiA.) 


Eki 

manudc do 

putt 

One 

man-of two 

sons 

buddhenS 

galaya. 

‘ji> 

father- to 

it-was-said. 

' what 

mannS 

dei-de.’ Tine 


Xiauhke 


the. 

were. Sy-the-y 

jadad inSre 
property on-my 
so jadad 

By-him that property 

dittl. Jade latdike 

toae-given. Tf^hen by-the-younger 

dur parde^nS chall-gayS^ 


putte 


ax>ne 


me-to give. 

band! 

having~divided 
lai-liS', ta 

tvas-taken, then a-J^ar foreign-country-to he-went-away. 

tin© apnl jadad hS-arath j^wai-dittl. Jad 

by-him his-oton property uselessly 

^wal baitha, tik 
having-wasted sat^ then 
o baya kangal hoi-gaya. 

he very poor . became. 

raihne laga, tinS ap^l 

to-live began, by-him his-oum 

So somdi khurakde bach6-hu3 satkS-kanS 

Se the-swine-of food-oj remaining husks-with 

tis'Un bdr kdi kichh na d^a-tha. 

him- to other anyone anything not giving-wets. 


unger 

son 

his-own 

bande 

a8di. 

so 

share 

comes. 

that 

apnc 

dul 

puttSuS' 

his-own 

two 

sons-to 

putte 

apna 

bai^a 

son 

his-own 

share 


us 
that 

Then 
jimiua-bich 
fields-in 


was-lost. When 

mulakhde-bich bara 
country-of-in a-great 


b 

he 


us mulakhda 
that coumtry-of 
usnn silraiiS 
him-to swine-to 
ap^a 
his-own 


tJthl jai-ke 
There having-gone 
o sar! jadada 
he th e-whole property 
kal paya, 

famine fell, 

kane 
near 


raibnewalgde 

inhabitant-of 


charne 

to-graze 

pet 

belly 


bheja. 

it-was-sent. 

bharda-tha, 

JUUng-wae, 
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powadht. 


The word * JPdwadh ’ moans * East/ and PdwadhI FaSijabl k the Fa£lid,bl spoken in 
that portion of the Eastern Punjab known as the Puwadh. 

Prom Bupar in the Umballa Pistrict up to its junction with the Boas, the river 
Sutlq runs nearly east and west. To its north lies the Jullundur Doab. To its south 
lie the Districts of Ludhiana and Perozcpore. The whole of the latter district, and the 
greater portion of the former are included in the tract known as the Malwa, but that 
part of Ludhiana which lies near the river is known as the Powadh. The Puwadh 
extends much further east. In Umballa, it reaches as far, speaking roughly, as the river 
Ghaggar, beyond which the language is Hindust&nl. To the south it occupies those parts 
of the states of Patiala, ]^abha and Jind which lie east of, say, the 76th degree of cast longi- 
tude, up to th,e country in which Hindustani and Bahgaru arc spoken. This tract also 
includes a few outlying pQrtions of the Hissar District. The Musalman Pachhad&s who 
live along the banks of the Ghaggar where it runs through this area speak another dialect 
of Pahjd,bl known as Bd,thi, which will bo dealt with separately. 

South of this tract lies the District of Hissar, the main languages of which are Bah- 
garu and Bagrl. Only along the Ghaggar, and in a part of the Sirsa Ta^fU do we find 
Pafijabi. With the above exceptions the country to the west of the 76th degree of east 
longitude, as far as the combined Sutlej and Bcas, is known either as the Malwa, or as 
the Jangal {i.e. backwoods), which has a dialect of its own entitled Malwai, that will be 
described in duo course. 

We may estimate the number of speakers of Powadhi PaSjabI as follows 


Hissar .... 

Umballa 

Kalsia State 

Nalagarh State (western -half) 
Mailog State (western half) 
Patiala State 
Jind State 


148,352 

337,123 

18,933 

39,545 

8,193 

837,000 

13,000 


Total . 1,397,146 


The figures for Kalsia refer to speakers near Dcra Bassi, within the boundaries of the 
Umballa District. Nalagarh and Mailog are two of the Simla Hill States which lie close 
to Umballa District. PaSijabl is spoken in their Avestern portions. In their eastern areas 
the language is the Handuri form of Western Pahajri. 

As might be expected, Powadhi differs from the standard PaBjabi of Amritsar 
mainly in approaching the dialects of Western Hindi s])okcn in East Umballa and in 
Karnal. The further east we go the more and more infected with Hindustani or 
Bahgaru does it become. As usual there is no distinct line between them, the languages 
insensibly merging into ea^h other. The most western Powadhi — ^that spoken in the 
Puwadh tract of Ludhiana— is almost the same as the standard^ and has indeed served as a 
foundation for most of the grammars of the language, rather than the PaBjabi of Amrit- 
sar. No special examples of this form of Powadhi are necessary. 

For Pdwadh! I give two specimens from Thana Kularan in the Jind state, the 
-first being a version of ^e Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the second a folktale. I also 
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faRjAbI. 


give a folktale from West Umballa, written in the Dgra-nS^garl character, and another 
from Thana Xaramgarh in the state of Patiala, written in the Persian character. On 
pp. 806 ff. will be found a List of Words and Sentences from TJmballa. These specimens 
illustrate veiy fairly the variations which Pafijftbl undergoes in the PoM'Sdh tract. 

Most of these are due to the influence of the neighbouring Western Hindi. 
Such are the occtisional use of words like &ge instead of agge, before, and of kahnd in- 
stead of akh/id, to say. So also wc have the substitution of m for to betwec;n two vowels, 
as in dni'Sgd for dwdgd, 1 will come. 

We ^d (as in Western Hindi dialects and in Ha,jasthd.ni), tlic locative of the geni- 
tive employed to form a dative, as in ihde pad, put on (pdo) to him {ihde). 

In pronouns, we find the forms hanian^t to us ; tm}ian&, to you, alongside of the 
true Paftjabi forms ; and the genitive of the refiexive pronoun is ap^d, not dpt^. Jad 
is used for both ‘then * and ‘when,’ exactly as in the dialects of Western Hindi tind as in 
Ksjasthani. 

In verbs, thd> is more common for ‘ he was ’ than s?, though both are used. The first 
person plural sometimes ends in the Western Hindi a*, instead of in a. Thus, h&ieat, let 
us become ; chhakat, let us cat. 

Other peculiarities not so directly traceable to the influence of Western Hindi are 
the following. The insertion of an aspirate in bhalad (Patiala), an ox. The use of the 
neuter (occasion^y also found in staiicbird Pafljabi) in words like cJitimnimf it was 
kissed. The pronunciation of vicJichy in, as bichch. The frequent dropping of the first 
syllable of this word as in khuhehS for khuh-bichchBy from in the well ; unhotchBy from 
among them. In pronouns, the occasional employment of tbhddd for ‘ your,’ and of bhy 
for the oblique form singular of the third personal pronoun. Also the frequent trans- 
position of an aspirate, as in unhSy for uhnSy to them ; bdJtdy for bhddy of him ; idhdy f<ir 
thddy of this ; jefhdy for jehfdy who. 

In the verb substantive the 2nd plural of the present tense is often d, for hd, you 


are. 
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Central Groui^ 


PASJABI. 


POwAdhI Dialect. (ThAnA Kulaban, Jind State.) 

8peoimen I. 

$ Us ^ I i4§^ tirfVmi fk € m’se' 

fSw S ?i*§ w fl ^ I fls €!iS w? 5 fe I iSS 

TPS' cTzi ssS ^s€ ^RSi Uls 

wits' iPB f^ssiA I Vila 7IS TPS' ^ #p §R ts fis 

US' rfss'a' fUw €s daps sjl^iw i ss fn fife s'^ ?p 
^‘f^i €a^ @s§ US' fis gs s'ss iip Ula €a$ wnR U) 
fes ftSBot 3 ii| ga ^ ss wits' f^s as, Sd 3 s'! # 

SUt w S ats'-ili ii€% S 3 § fttss^w’^ tl, Ula U* 

^ MSS' s^i ^ t^sS wn# ii€ dS TPf^' ws o(|ap € Of 

§U ds 3 S' af^w ti da as fan Aa s# d da* 
Us as'f'' wild fitasdlw< fUd* saiss as i wnd 

ii€ ds dfSsw I €a Uid ga S' da$ ist dad Ud# san wfisw 
da ^Rd ds^ aizs ss' ftsw da s^^' €fttw' i da^ as' d Qd 
dW 31 9s US' afdw, da 3 s fda Aa 3 dl‘ d Ida 3a' ira aa'f‘i 
Udd wild daa<t sai, da) 3 dal ana ^ fis's'd, fdad vd 1 da 
d)d ds fla an, da da* fda Ud ip^, da wid «9 da ^ dd* 
fag'a a 3a' da Us ns fSiw S' as TflfSw d, dfdw fdiw s' as 
tMlaw d I fda da ^ aas 11 

das' ss' U3 Us rta s' laa wad da wfdw, ai*dd da 
ddfdw*d) WSS 1 ndli fda .daa^ gs' d ijfsw, fda a) d i 
dad da^ as', 3a' vd) spfew d, da 3a Udd s^ dd) ad) d, 
fda sw3 d da$ Sts' dap fSwfdwi dad ^ 39 a s'a' a sTaa 
s'Ui ^ dad Udd ssia wt da^ as'fd'N ' 1 dad ,Ud 3 saw Id's' 

TOL IX, XART I. 4 8 
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^ ^ B tBSS iPilB 3^ 

B25T, MB i’ ^3^ M>CS« ^ ^ NSB^t TSm 

^74! HBiBT, t)B BB §BT ^ ^3 yoUf&Hty fRB^ §BV TPSS 
^t»P, §' ^ BTH§ 3^9 ^32$ ^3;$ § ^3 ^ fiSB >)% 

^ tr, t3 3^1 MB1 t) €3 B3t t I 33^ 

Wy fag * g(B BBT 3*^ HB f^noP W ^ tOf%Wi ^B 13ft9BP f^PlP 9 
HB f^te«|T ^ H 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

PAJ^JABt. 


Central Qrou^ 


POWlDHi DiAIiEOT. 


(ThAnA Kularak, Jind State.) 


Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ikk manukkhde do putt the. Unhacho laudhene pSonQ 

One ntan-qf two sons were. Them^in-from the-younger-hy the-father-to 

akhiA ki, *d poo, m&lds, hissa 36 mai-nS pahuchda* 

it~wm‘ 8 a%d that, *0 father, the-properiy^of share which me-to arriving- 

hai, mamS de.’ Jad ohnc inal uuhEnQ band 

is, me-to give.' Then him-by the-property them-to having-divided 

dittA. Thdre dina-bichchS laudho puttne sar& kattha kar- 

was-given. A-few days-from-within the-younger son-by whole together having- 

kg ikk durde desda paida kariA ; aur littho apua 

made one distance-of country-of journey was-made / and there his-own 

niAl bikarmi'bichch khois. Aut 3*ad sara guina-chukka, 

property bad-uwtion-in was-wcwted. And when all wasted-was^completely, 

us des-biohh barA mAdwaia pia ; uh kaiigAl hone laggia. Jad 

that country-in {a) great famine fell; he poor to-be began. Then 

us desde ikk rajede 3*a laggia* Ohnc ohnfl 

that country-of one raja-in-of having-gone he-was-employed. Him-by hi/m-to 

khetS-biohch sur charan bhoja. Aur olmQ as thl ki, in 
fields-in swine to-feed it-was-sent. And hi/m-to hope was that, these 

chhilak-tg 3*6 sur kliAndg-han, ajjnd. dhidd bhare ; kdl 

husks-with which the-swine eating-are, his-own belly he-may-fill; anyone 

usnn na dinda*tha. Jo sojhi-bichch a-ke kaha, * mere 

him-to not giving-was. Then senses-in come-having it-was-said, ‘ my 

pdude bahutc mihnatianS balhl rOtl hai, aur mai bhukkha marda- 

father-of many laJbourers-to much bread is, and I hungry dying- 

; mai u^h-ko apne pgd-kdl 3 3anga, aur uuhu kahOga, 

cm ; I arisen-having my-own father-near will-go, and him-to I-will-say, 

“0 ped, maing Babbda tero kol bura karia-hai; Iior hun is 
O father, me-by Ood-of of -thee near fault done-is; and note this 

laik nahY 30 phir t^a putt kahaS, mainn apne 

worthy {l-')cm-not that again thy sou I-may-be-called, me-to thine-own 

▼OL. IX, PART I. 4 a 8 
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mihnatit-biehchS ikkde barabar 

kar»* 

Phir uttli'kO 

apnO 

p66 

labour ers-from-in ofie-of equal 

make.** * 

Then atdsen-having 

his-own 

father 

kOl 

challia. Oh 

ajjo dur 

tha, 

Ohn^ dOkii-kO 

ohda 

pSoiift 

to 

he-started. Me 

yet distant wasy 

him-to seen-having 

him-of father-to 

taras 

aia, hOr 

bhajj'ke 

OhuS 

gal 

la-lia, 

hdr 

pity 

camey and 

run-hacmg 

him-to 

{on-his-)neck it-was-applied, 

and 

balha 

chumm^. 

Puttne 

Ohn€f 

kaha, *0 

pOo, 

mamO 

much 

it-was-kissed. 

The-son-by 

him-to 

it-was-saidy * 0 

fath&Ty 

me-by 


Habbda t6re kdl bura karia ; kdr hun is laik XLahf 

God-of of -thee near fault done-ie; and now this worthy (I-)am-not 

ju ‘ phir tera putt kabaO.* Feoii3 apne naukrSnS 

that again thy son I-tnay-be-called.* The-father-hy his-own labourers-to 

kaha, 'change*te change kap're kaddh * liao, ihdd pftu; 

it-was-said, *good-than good clothes hacing-taJeen-out hring^ him-to put-on; 
hOr Idhe hatth-bichch chhap, hOr paira-bichch jutte pab ; her asf 
and his hand-in (a-)rifig, and feet-in shoes put-on; and we 
chhakai, hur khusl howai ; kiukar mera bh putt mar-gia-tha, hu^ 

may-eati and glad may-be ; because my this son dead-gone-was» now 

jivia-hai ; khoia-gia-tha, hun milia-hai.’ Phir Oh khusl karan higge. 

alive-is; lost-gone-waSy now found-is' Then they joy to-do began. 

Ohda bara putt khct-bichch tha. Jad gharde n§;'e aia. 

His elder son the-field-in teas. When the-house-of near he-camCt 


gaode her 

nachchdiadi 

abaj 

sum. 

• 

Phir 

ikk 

naukarnO 

singing and 

dancing-women-of 

noise 

was-heard. 

Then 

one 

servant-to 

bula*ke 

puchhia, ‘ ih 

ki 

hai ? * 

Ohne 

Ohnu 

kaha, 

called-hacing 

it-was-askedy * this 

what 

is?* 

Mim-by 

him-to 

it-was-saidy 


* tera bhai aia-hai ; hOr tore peOno bari rOti karl>hai, kis-bastO 

*thy brother come-is; and thy father-by a-great feast done-is, because 

jo OhnS bhala-chaiiga thiaia.’ OhnO gussO h0>k6 na 
that him-to safe-ijS(‘-)sound he-was-found* Him-by angry become-having not 


chaha 

30 

andar 

jawe. 

Phir Ohde 

pgOne 

bahar 

it-was-tdshea 

that 

inside 

he-may-go> 

Then his father-by 

outHde 

a-ke 

Ohnu 

manaia. 

Ohug pOO-tO 

jabab 

cotne-having 

him-to 

it-icas-remonstrated. 

Mim-by the-father-to 

answer 

ditta. 


itno 

barhe-te 

mai teri t'^hal 

karda-1^, aur 

was-giveny 

‘ see-theuy 

so-many 

years-from 

' I thy service 

doing-amy and 

kade terO 

kah^OdO 

bahar 

nahf challa ; par tat 

kadO 

bakxida 

ever thy 

saymg-of 

out 

not went; but by-thee 

ever 

goat-qf 

mOmua maiuS nah? 

ditta. 

36 

apigiO mitiSde 

sal 

khusi 


kid me-to not was-gtven, that my-own friends-qf with happiness 
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manaWli. Hot jad tcra 6h putt aia jihnd tSrft mal 

J-may-celebrate, And when thy this son came whom-hy thy property 

kafLjarlS'biclicli klidia, tai Odh.6 baste bayi roti kan.* 

harlots-mnong was-voastedt by-thee him-qf for a-great feast was~made* 

Ohuo ohnS kaha, * 6 putt, ta nit merS kol hai, hor 

JSim~by him-to it-waS’Saidi * O son^ thou always of ‘me near artt and 

jfiy bjj. . inora bai 6h tera hai ; phiy khusi bona aur khus 

what mine is that thine is; then {in-) happiness to-be and glad 

hopa chahte tha ; kiukar tera bhal mar-gia-tha, hun jiyia-hai 

to-be proper was ; because thy brother dead-gone-waSt now alwe-ts ; 

hor khOia-gia-tha, hunt thiaia-hai.’ 
and lost-gone-W€tSi now found-is* 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

FASJlBl. 

POVlDHl SULBOT. (TSiKi Eln.^Air, JlND SlATB.). 

Specimen II. 

fea qiR^ ? I ^ ^ I MS 

feR ^ 33^ ^ I €8§ I I §8^ ^ieftrai t 91^ $8 
to MIR ftstw I §8 ^ 2S<f^' I €3 ^ ^ I 

ill 9R# fteiQP ^ i8^ 98«fR 'M*S i 

fttf* STS' fiit I ftja I 1'^ aftfil A w anS fi* 

ftB 4^1 ^ S(f^ Ml#3 iv il ^ sfiii) ^ 
tmil 8 i I €3 af^ f (^ tNii) I af(M ^ RXiit it 

5*5 ant 1 1 it! i’a 5?t it I €;?j*it ^ ail it 1 it it§ vMifaw 
ia liif tala' i i 1 fWes ii la tlW i |all 1 ilt «»it i 
I fia €a xa aiili i' a>ra1i«i' aiit i aiil ail ilt aa 

2sil I a3< fk iai ia uit fa'ai faV ufiai' i i i it aai it 

^ot ii RMiil^ i |3fli it az; aqaii III it Isfl tai ^ 

7X9 aif I ii|' i‘ fit' li fa ia' i i I fia ia aa m'h ii 

fii' ia* d t if ef^)«i< 1 sa fad iaa* Ui fia ait itai aifiop 
3411 ti sSiaufa^a' aitia S ^ail 1 aiail^ ia ais as t 
ftmi'S lar.liiiii' I I fii^it ait* 1 wat vi3$ iB> ftnop 1 via 9 t 
if mir_ ^few agfew 9 aiaa* as(ta<| it aa fieV qiBitai an 

s's II 
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£ No. 8.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAJTJABI. 

(ThAnA Ettlaban, Jind State.) 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


POWADHl PlALBOT. 


Ik admi 

dhArvl 

tha. 

Oh 

sa4a 

dAs 

a-giA. OdhA 

One tnan 

rchber 

was. 

Me 

{to-)our 

country 

came. Mimrof 

mufdA-huAdA 

man>bich • 

al 

* ohar 

pa«j 

rupaAdi 

rS lA 

returning-of 

mind-in 

came 

*four 

Jive 

rupees-qf 

cotton having-taken 

chal^.’ 

Muf'kA 


ind-bich 
• • 

rS 

lain 

bar-gia. Ik 


I-may-go* 

buddhi 
• • 

■oldruioman 

akhia, 

it-wcts-aaidt 

bula 


JRetwned-having i 
bai^I katdi'thi, 
aeated apinmng-toaa 

* bad bha!, eh 

* O brotheiu this 

l&ia. Oh 


having-called brought. That old-woman 
de.’ PharYi boliA, * buddhi, 
jgive* The-robber spoke, * old-woman, 
baddh tula 

tnore having-eaused-to-weigh 

dindl, phir 

{art-)giving, ajterwards 
bhai, mai 

‘ take-away, brother, I 


30 

if 


mai 

I 

jokh 


kahindi, 

was-aaying, 

kahindA, 

{w€W-)sayingi 


i-village-in cotton to-take he-entered. One 

ohnS rff puchhl. OhnA 

het'-to {for-)cotton it-wae-asked. JBer-by 

bAniAnS bol-mar lia.* Oh bAnlAufI 

banyd-to calling bring' Me the-banyd-to 

bu4dhl bdll, * enS rS j okh 

spoke, * him-to cotton having-weighed 
AhnS chAr pafij AnA dA-kA 

him-to ybnr Jive snvnae givet^having 

ifi. Tu-hi kill nahf 

take. Tkon-thyself why not 

jhlkhigi.* Buddhi 

thou-wilt-repent.' The-old-woman 

agant-bich Oh 

the-future-life-in shall-take.' Me 


mai 
‘ J 


Ai?’ 
eamet* 

baadA-thA ; 
Uving-w&'e: 


* agaut kihnA 

* the-future-ltfe whom-by 

dAkh al-hS.* Oh 

ha>iing-seen come-am* Me 

Bu4dhi kahindi, 

The-old-woman {was-)saying, * daughter 

mAri maih thl ; 

my she-bt^alo in-co^f was ; 


dAkha had ? * 
seen is ? * 

kahindA, 

{was-)saying, 

‘dhi 


Bu44ki kahindl, 

The-old-woman (was-)saying, 

' tff kikkar dAkh 

how hsming-seen 

mArA kdl 
me near 

unhSdi sui'hui 

them-of one-which-had-calved 


janiai 

son-in-law 


thi ; 
was; 


madnA dhinfil Akhia, 

me the-daughter-to it-was-said. 


(( 




sAr 

seer 


ghAo 


udhara 

loan 


dA-dA; 

give; 
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jiddan mftrS dudh ho-gift, tainS dS-dSgi.” 

\ohen m-myirhome) milk {shalU^hwe-hecomet thee-to I-shall-give.** 
Dhlne gh3o dS-ditta. Phir oh mar*gai. Mai kumaiiS 

The'da/ughter-by ghee toas-given. Then she died. I Sadea 

gai; otthe gal-hul dhing pha^-lal; kaha ki, **in6r& 

went ; there the^gone daughter~hy I-tocta-eeized ; it-waa-said that^ V my 
ser ghSo udhara ditt&*h6ia, de-d5.** Maiii5 kaha, ** mSrg ko^ 
aeer ghee loan givens give** Me~hy it-waa-aaid, **me near 

ki hai P JamalnS de>d%I ; merg kdl basda-hai.** Dhi 

tohat ■ ia ? The-aon-in-law-to I-ahall^give ; me near Iwing-he^ia** The-daughter 

boll, “ ddha kuchh wasta nahf . Jerha mai ditta-hai, oh mera 
apokCt '** him-qf any concern ia-not. What hy-me givenria, that mine 

de-dc.” Fhir ser bhar mas patt bichS mcra lai-ke khaifha 

give** Then aeer full fieah thigh from-in my taken-having a^zwre 

chhaddia. £h dekh-lai, t^h^a <3akl dhlda p&ia-hii& hai. 

uma-lqft. Thia ehaerve^ cavity thigh-in real daughter-qf made ia. 

Tu. ru baddh-ghatt lai-ja, agant 

Thou cottcm increauing-dimimahing (i.e. bargaining) taking-go» {jm)-the-futwre-life 
lai-lngi.’ Dh&nina gh gal su^>k& gi&u a>gia ; ru 

I-ahall-take* The-robber-to thia word heard-having knowledge came; cotton 


litti 

nahf ; 

ap9e 

ghamQ 

challa-gia. 

Ghar ja-kg 

jerha 

waa-taken 

not; 

hia-own 

houae-to 

he-went-away. 

Home gcme-hcwing 

what 

m&l 

lutia 

kasutia 

tha. 

bamna 

phakiiSnfi punn 

kar 

property 

looted 

plundered waa. 

Brahmana 

beggara-to charity 

doing 


ditta ; dhapylda kamm chhadd-ditta. 
waa-gwen ; robber-of prqfeadon waa-abandoned. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a robber who came to this country. On his way home it came into his 
bead Uiat he would buy some four or five rupees* worth of cotton. So he turned back and 
entering a village saw an old woman sitting spinning. He asked her if she would sell him 
any cotton. She replied, * brother, call that ^opkeeper.* So he brought the shopkeeper, 
and the old woman told the latter to weigh the cotton. Then said the robber, * what if I 
have bribed this shopkeeper with four or five annas to give more than the proper weight ? 
Why don't you weigh it yourself ? Otherwise you may be sorry for your bargain.'' 
The old woman said, * I’ll get it from you in the next world.* * Who,* said the robber, 

' has seen the next world?* * I,* said she, ' have both been there and have seen it.* * How 
was that?* said he. She replied, ' my daughter and my son-in-law used to live near me. 
My cow-buffalo was in calf and consequently gave no milk. They had a cow which 
had calved, and was thm^efore in mUk, and so 1 asked her to lend me a seer of ghee, 
which I would repay as soon as my cow gavo milk. She lent it me. Shortly after thia 
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she died, and I paid a visit to Hades. There my dai^hter caught hold of me, and 
demanded back the seer of ghee which I had borrowed. “ Sless you,’* said I, I have 
nothing with me here. Your husband lives near my house, and I’ll pay him when I 
get home.” She replied, “ he has nothing to do with it. It was I who gave it you. Fay 
me back my own.” So I had to give her a seer of flesh out of my thigh before she 
would let me go. Look, here is the actual cavily from which she took it. You go on 
with your traffic and take your cotton. I’ll be paid in the next world.’ When the 
robber heard these words ho was converted, and* did not take the cotton. Ho went 
straight home, distributed all his ill-gotten wealth in charity to Brahmai^s and beggars, 
and gave up the profession of a robber. 


4t- 


YOU IXp VA%r I. 
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The following specimen of Fdwadlii comes from TJmballa. '.,It is given, as originally 
written, in the D§va-nagari character. 

[ No. 9.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PASJAbI. 

PowADHi DiaJiECt. (District UmbaIiLA.) 

TO TOT TO I ^M^UT 

^ ^ TO ^ % I ^ 4 ? 1 ^ ^ TO TO ^ \ TOl^ 

^ #TT ^ TO ^ ^ TO ^ ?rf It ^ TOTT TOIT ^5q%- 

frof ^rrr i ^ to # ^ TOT w# 

I TOT^T «IT?f TO^ ^rf^TOT I TO TOT^ ^ITTOTTOT 

TO tro m I tot^ to ^ ^ ^ 

TOf % ^rurr % % to ^(toT TOf^piin^ % i to! 

^’iTITOf I ? ^TOT TOft ^ TOTO 

% I ^ TO5 mft TOTO % I ^ ^ 

fro TO TO toto %i 8^TO»fTOi%^ ^ 
^TT TOTO % [ TOI^I TOlf tot ^ ^ M 
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[ No. 9.] 

INOd-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


PASJABI. 


POwlDHi Dialect. 


(Distbict Umballa.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ikk 

A 


julahedl addhi ratnS akkh khul-gal. Apnl 

weaoer-of half night-at the-eyea opene^. Mia-own 


julaJiInQ 
weaver' a-wife-to 


kehs ke. 

* mainfl 

dode 

mai-ke de.’ 

Timine 

it-waa-aaid thaty 

* me-to 

poppy-heada ruhbed-having give.' 

The-wife-by 

keha ke. 

*mai4e 

hun naM 

uth 

hunda.* 

Julahene 

it-waa-aaid that. 

* me-by 

now not 

riaing 

(ia-)becoming.* 

The-wea/ver-by 

pher kcha. 

‘je hup t§ mainS 

dodo mal-k6 deve. 

etgann it-toaa-aaid. 

‘ ^ now thou 

me-to poppy-heada ruhbed-having give. 

ta mai tainS 

hajar 

hajar 

rupayedia 

char bftta 

supawS.’ 

then I thee-to 

thousand 

thouaand 

rupeea-of 

four worda 

cause- to-hear.* 

JuUhine 

4dde 

mal-ke 

ditto. 

or hukka 


The-weaver' a-wife-hy poppy-heada rubhed-having were-given, 
bliar-kc ditta. Julaha bats siinawan 

jilled-having waa-given. The-weaver the-worda to-cauae-to-heat 


vele 

at-twne 

gall 

word 


^ahrde 

the-city-qf 

sun-kar 

heard-having 

bai, ke 
ia, that 


badshahda putt 
king-of aon 
sOchia kS, 

U-waa-thought thaty 

eh kehia 
thia-one what 


gali-bichcli 


gam 

worda 


]ana 

to-be-gone 
char galls sunSia* 

four . worda were-cauaed-to-be-heard. 

tlminQ peoke chhadde, 

wife-to in-her-father' a-houae aibandonay 


janda-tha. 
lane-in going-wae. 

* isdii galla 

‘ thia-one-of worda 

supanda-hai.’ 

cauaing-to-hear-ia.' 


* 1. Jehra 


adml 

man 


apne-tc barede naj 

himaelf-of-than greater-of with 
3. Jo bipi puohhS 

3, Who without being-asked 

4. Jo ghar-mi hundS-sunde 
4. Who houae-in while-being 
oh ahmak hai.’ Julaha 
he moat-fooliah ia' The-weaver 

VOl. IX» PART 


What 

uh ahmak 

he moat-fooliah 

laye, oh 
friendship bringay he 

paClch ‘ bape, oh 

arbitrator becomea, he 


yiri 


hai. 
ia. 

hai.. 
ia. 

lar bannh-kd nS ture, 

the-edge-of-cloth bound-having not aeta-ouiy 
b&IS supa-kd so-gia. 

the-worda cauaed-to-hear-having icent-to-aleep.. 

<1. T 2 


and hookah 
laggia. Us 
began. That 
Julahedl 
The-wea/cer-qf 
sun-ke 
heard-having 
Julahene 
The-weaver-by 

mutiyar 
hia-own full-grown 

hai. 2. Jo 
ia. 2. 
ahmak 
moat-fooliah 

ahmak 
moat-fooliah 

na 

not 


appi 


Who 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

A certain weaver awoke at midnight, and asked his wife to prepare a poppy»drink^ 
for liim. She replied that it was out of the question for to think of getting up at that 
time of night. He said, * if you’ll make me some poppy-drink. I’ll tell you four things, 
eaeh worth a thousand rupees.’ So she got up and prepared the poppy-drink and gave 
it to him, and also filled his hookah for him. Then the weaver began to tell her the 
four things. It ehaneed that just then the son of the king’ of that city was passing by 
in the lane near the weaver’s house. He hoard what the latter was saying, and thought 
to himself that he had better stop to hear what this valuable information was. This is 
what he heard. The weaver began, ‘ Firstly, the man whb lets his grown up wife stay 
in her father’s house is a fool. Seeondly, the man who makes , friends with a greater 
man than himself is a fool. Thirdly, the man who beeomes an arbitrator without being 
asked is a fool. Fourthly, the man who sets out on a journey without first tying some , 
money in the edge of his cloth is a fool.’ Having said this the weaver went to sleep. 


' It u made by rabbing poppyheads in water. 

* The Juliha or wearer is the stock fool of Indian logend. The point here is that the prinee takes tl^e trouble to listen to 
what such a man say^ and is rewarded by the ezcoadingly trite remarks whioh the latter oonreye to hie infe. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

pasjabi. 

Pdirisal Dialect. (TalNi. Kabakoash, State Patiaia.) 

1 

/ IM ^ Mf 

jiLo Lij ^ ^^1-^4;; 15^ ^ 

»jJoJ-e;;> J^) J^- 4^ 4^1 ^ *^1) S:f5^ ^)4v U4:» 

jojj) jj j-* y* ^ '^y 

J^ ^ ^yy ^ 

i^yy " ^ &4j^ u-jJ - ^ ^y 

(*i)j y^ 4^ by^ ^ ^ ^y - iL ^ ^ 

- joj^ 4^ W 4^ ^ 

u^“ e/V“-^ y hy ^y ^1 

uy ujtiJ-e:' jjl ^ 

jjjy ^W ^ yy^]^yl 

J^ ^ ^^y^ Sr^jj " ^ ^by^~ ^ 

I 

^ J^ y^i J^ 4=t^ crt^J ^ ^ e;4v 

♦ jJ uW'"!^ ^Ul«t)lj u/j ^ |(>y 
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[No. 10.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


PASJABI. 


PdwXDHi Dialect. 


(ThInI Kabahgarh, State Patiala.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

khabb$ batfch nal munna dab rakkhia>hai, sajj& 

left hand with plough-handle pressing kept-is, right 

purani bai. S&mne darakbtdc hetb huqqa ar paiiids 
ox-whip is. In-front a-tree-of beneath hookah and water-of 


munda baithfi, hai. 
child seated is. 

utthiA'hai. Hal 
arisen-is. Plough 

S.TL pahucbis-bai. 


Kirs&n 

The-cultivatoi' 

aur bhaldS-nS 
and oxen 

Jad suraj 
When the-sun 

£h hal 

Me the-plough 

hatth nmh 
hand mouth 

plnda-liai. 
drinking-he-is. 


D§khu, 

See, 

hatth vich 
hand in 

ghara pia-hai. TJtthg-M ikk 
jar put-down-is. Mere-also a 

bichara thori-ji rat-te 

the-poor-man a-little-verg night-from 

le*k5) taTk§*tarkS khet*par 

taken-having, verg-earlg the-field-on having-come arrived-he-is. 

sir-par aunda-hai, is ghar-wali ro^i liaundi-hai. 

the-head-on coming-is, then the-house-mistress bread bringing-is. 
kliul-dindarhai. Bhalda-nn chdrra paunda-hai. Ap 

loosening-is. The-oxen-to fodder causing -lo-fall-he-is. Mimself 

dho-ke tha^da hOnda-hai. Rotti khanda-hai. Huqqa 

washed-having cool becoming-he-is. Pread eating-he-is. Mookah 

Bhalda-nu pan! plouda-hai. Pai-ke thorA-jeha chir arani 

The-oxen-to water causing-to-drink-he-is. Fallen-having a-little-very time rest 
lindA-hai. Ghar-wali sag-sug l6-k6 chall jandi-hai. 

takvng-he-is. The-house-mistress vegetables-etc. taken-having gone going-is. 

Kamm buhta honda-hai. bichara isi dhande-vichch tli-n 

Work much becomin^-is. Either the-poor-fellow this occupation-in the-day 
pura kar-dinda-hai. NahT-ta hor kamm-kar karda-hai. Jad suraj 

full making-is. Otherwise other business doing-he-is. When the-sun 

chhipan lagda-hai. ta hal aur blialda-nn le-ke ghar aunda-hai. 
to-be-hidden begimwag-ist then plough and oxen taken-having house coming-he-is. 
Sir-par chara-di ga^hri liaunda-hai. Bhalda-de age chaia 

Mead-on fodder-of bundle bringing-he-is. Oxen-of in-front fodder 

pauuda-hai. Ghar-wali dhar kaddhdi-hai. Botti pakondi-hai. 

causing-to-fall-he-is. The-house-mistress milk dratoing-is. Pread cooking-she-is. 

Eh khusi-khusi bal-bachcha-Tichch baith-k6 khanda-hai. Phir $he jfihft 

Me happy-happy children-among sat-having eating-is. Again he such 
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suwad n&l pair pas&r>k§ sonda-hai, ik badiital^nS phuUS-di 

comfort with feet extended-having sleeping-ist a» kinga-to fiowere-of 

chliiji.par bhi na^lb nabf. 

bede-on even fm'tune ie-not. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

See bow he goes along carrying his plough-handle under his left arm, with his 
ox-whip in his right hand. He has set down, at the foot of a tree, his hookah and a 
water- jar, and his little boy is seated beside them. The poor oultiyator has risen from 
his bed while there is still a little of the night left, and with his plough and oxen reaches 
his field at dawn. At midday, when the sun is over his head, his wife brings him his 
food. He unyokes his ploi:^h and throws some fodder before his oxen. As for himself, 
he washes his hands and* his mouth to make himself cool, and takes his meal. Then he 
waters his oxen, and after that takes a very little rest. His wife gathers wild herbs for 
spinach and takes them 'home, but he has still much work to do. He keeps on at the 
same business of ploughing till evening, or else he betakes himself to some other occupa- 
tion. When the sun begins to set he takes his plough and his oxen home, carrying on 
his head a bundle of fodder which he has cut. Then he throws some of the fodder before 
the oxen, while his wife milks the cows. Then she cooks the evening meal, and ho sits 
down to eat it happily surrounded by his children. Then he stretches out his legs and 
goes to sleep with more pleasure than ever was the lot of kings upon their beds of 
flowers. 
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RATHT. 

The MustilmSn tribes, which are said to have come from the west, and who are now 
settled in the Ghaggar valley in the district of Hissar, are known as ^etohha^, or westerners, 
and also as Hath, or the ruthless ones. As their second name indicates, th^ are a turbu* 
lent lot. Their language is known as Fachhadi or B>athi. A similar language is spoken 
in the Ghaggar vall^ in the Kularan thiina of the Jind state.' Here it is called Jand or 
Naill. Naill is probably the same as nail, which is the local name of the Ghaggar vall^. 
I do not know the origin of the name Jand, unless it rt'fers to the jatj^ bush which is a 
very prominent object in this wild tract. 

Under whatever name it is called, Fachhadi, Hath!, Jand, or Naill, it is the same 
form of speech, i.e., Fowadhi Fahjabl, strongly mixed with the Bahgard dialect of Western 
Hindi spoken immediately to its east. The pronunciation is fond of nasal sounds. Here 
and there we meet a form borrowed from the Malwai Fafijabi spoken immediately to the 
west. 

The nmnbcr of speakers reported is — 

Hissar (RatliT) 36,490 

Jind (J&nd) ........ ... 2,500 

38,990 

1 give three specimens of this dialect, vis., a portion of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son and a folktale from Hissar, and another folktale from Jind. These show sufficiently 
the mixed character of the dialect. As might be expected, the Jind specimen has more 
W estern Hlijidl in it than the others. 

It is unnecessary to discuss this mixed form of speech at any length. It is sufficient 
to note that the genitive is sometimes formed by adding hd, and sometimes by adding dd. 
The oblique form (or locative) of the genitive mere, is used to mean ‘ to me so jdt-he, 
to a J&t. The sign of the dative is or ne. Sometimes we have the B^garu act, I 
am ; aaA, he is. The termination g% is used in the present as well as in the futrure. Thus, 
aegl, she comes ; the Mfilwal future I will go, occurs. The past participle of 

ghalln^, to send, is ghattd, not ghallid. 

Note the nasal pronunciation of chshada, wishing ; duda, coming ; jS^, I will go, 
and the substitution of a dental dh for a cerebral ^h or rh in badJie, for bafhe (specimen 
II). 
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[No. II.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

t 

PAJJJABI. 

BlTHl Dialect. (Distbiot, Hissab.). 

Specimen I. 

»«ir fiR HR ’RR I 

Rren' RifT RTRT RT^^f % Spi|^ $ I ^R% RTO ^ 

I Rtf RTO RIRT RRISTRRTI R^ RRT I R? 

RH-^ R ^ RflRf RTHT RTR W I Rm RIRT Ar! ^31 
% HRf R tn I RR %R 3RI RITR RRT I 5^ gW RRR RIRT I 
Rit RR ^R% fRi<K R»^ RiRT RR RPRT I RR fR <H T <^ RTR% ^- 
^ ftR ^tN[T ®« RIT I RI^ !▼ flW ^ r 1% 1R ftR 

RR^ Rf ftRI^ I ^ RfTfRT ^ ^ RT ftR iP^ filRf RfR ^ RR$ 
RIR ftR RR RiRf I fiW ^ RR^^ ##f ^ 11 


▼OL IX, PAB'i U 
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iNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

paSjabi. 


bath! Dialect. 


Central Group. 


(Distbict, Hissab.) 


Specimen I. 


TBAN8UTERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ik Admi-te dOy putr san. IJuhachQ ‘ loira putme 

Om man-to tm sons were. Them-from-in the-younger eonrhy 

apde p6wnn akhya, * kdra mal mintl auda-hai mlnn 

h%8-own father-to it-was-said, ‘ whatever property me-to arriemg-is me-to 

de.’ Pgwne mal lor§ putrnQ band 

give.' The-father-by the-property the-younger eon-to having-dwided 

ditta. Thoro diya magrO sara mal ika^tba karte 

was-giten. A-few days after the-whole property together in-making 

par-des jSda-raha. Uthi bad>kh61 wa bbgre 

■a-foreign-conntry going-remained. There wicked-habits and bad 

kamS-vich sara mal gawa-ditta. Sara mal 

doings-in all the-property was-squandered-away. All the-property 

gawS-b6tha-ke kucbh na ralia. Us des*yich bura 

wasted-completely-been-haoing anything not remained. That country-in a-bad 

kal paya. Wuh bukh maran laga. FhSr us dosde 

famine fell. Ee hungry to-die began. Then that country-qf 


sirdar-krdo gola ja bigP' sirdamd 

4 t-great-man-near servant ha/ve-gone he-became-attaehed. That great-man-by 


apdd khctrSde-vicb surada chherd kar-ditta. Kefe wuh chhil 

hvmself-of fields-of-in pigs-qf swineherd was-made. Which those husks 


sur khi(d§ 

wuh 

bhhil 

bhi 

usnS nS 

thiyaye. 

' Wuh d^hada-si 

the-pigs ate 

those 

husks 

even 

him-to not 

were-got. 

Me wishing-was 

ke *yah 

chhil 

/V 

menQ 


thiya-]ay, 

to 

usde-nal dhid 

• • 

that * these 

husks 

me-to 

{if-)they-be-foundt 

then 

those-of-with belly 

bhar-lSwa.’ 

Wuh 

chhil 

bhi 

usn3 kO! 

nab! 

dIcS-si. 

T-might-fill.* 

Those 

husks 

even 

him-to any-one not 

gking-was. 
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PASJABI. 


BiTHt St^EOT. (Distbiot, HiasAB.) 

Specimen II. 

anj I BTO \ iPT Rt 

Bli ^ I ^ RfwR Rtz: 

Rtzlr If ^ ^RtfPrftRRTi fttr^i^^i 

It I f%% RT ^ *iniT I R? BTO 

RR ir TR RR RIR ^ UET 1% TIR R% ^ filT R(% ^ 

RIRRRTI fT^TRIRRI »Pirf^aTOR^if€tRRri #RR 
RRt 1 RTt Rt® Rtf RRT I Rt RTC^ RITR-^ RIT^ Sti I 

R^ Rie^ tWt TR RtT TRIR ^ flRT RT»I I R?E RHE RRT R^ 
RT RRI ^ RRT Rl&<n R^ Tt4 RRPff, RtfR-^ RT 
^ RT% ^ R^ RfHpf ^ % R Rltl St thS RRT RRit I R?f 
RPlft^ Rff rT RH ^ tff ^[Rff ^Wt, Wr# Sr # t ^I Rt 
RTC RR RtftrS % RiRT 1 Rt RtPfE W RR^ «If ^ 

RIZ»f t ^ 1 RT3^ l5i #Rltf rHrrT S RTtfRJRftRT ift I RT7 
«fRff Rt % RlfRt RRT RR( ^ RR RRT If fttt IrSjRIR r!^ I 
TIR Rf Rltfin I RTC Rt RRT RRT Rt RT^St Rl# S ^ S Rift I 

R 15 RtSt ftr rt4 % I R 15 ftr rir % i rt? 

StRtt Rttft fRT Rtt Rff I R?f Rt^ St Rt Rit RRf I 

Rt RftRf RTT^t RTt RT rIr RTt Rift Rt RR(«rT Rt Rtf RtRt I 
RR RljSt SSR Rt t RTR if R R^ I RRt if S(T3 RT RRT ^ 
RIRT ftr Ir Rt Rft RtIrT I RTR Rfit Rff RfRT I RR RTjft 
Rtft If RIJRT RR RRT RTTR I If Rt RTft ^1 RR RTJ RTtf 
infRRf RTTR Rft RlftW t RTRT tt 


ROL. IX, VABT I. 


4 W 4, 
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[ No. 12.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

PAJJJABI. 


Central Group. 


BAthi Dialect. 


Specimen II. 


(District, Hissab.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

1 I.K jat-ke ok-jatani thi. Jat jad khgt-ini ba.g-j^a to 

One J^t-of one-Jdtanl teas. The-Jdt when the-field-in med-to-go . then 

f /V 

pachhe-te mohan-bhOg churina kar-ke khadi, anr sajhnai 

■after-froni mohan-hhog churnul niade-haoing ahe-uaed-to-eatt and the’eoening’in 

jat jad ada jatani jatnai kabadl, ‘ mai to 

■the-Jdt token he~uaed-to~conie the-Jdfanl the-Jat-to uaed-to-aayy ‘ I eerily 
marQgl, mere to rOg ho-gaya ; sir 

ahall-die, to-me verily aickneaa haa~become ; head 

phuti ; kise waidnai ya syanenai 

phyaicUtn-to or wiae-man-to 


pair 

the-feet hurat ; 


amne 


dukhe ; 
achea ; 
dikha, 
ahow. 


pet dukhg ; 
atomach achea ; 

OparI-))iichlui 
apella-incan tationa 


kara.* 

Jad 

jat 

inan-me 

sochl, 

* is-ka mas aur 

get-made* 

If^hen 

{by-)the-Jdt 

mind-in it-waa-thought, ‘ her-of fieah and 

gulla to 

roj 

badhe, aur 

yih kahe. 

“ mOre 

rog 

lag-gaya.” 

bonea verily 

daily 

increaae, and 

ahe aaya. 

“ to-me 

illneaa 

attached-went** 

Yuh keh 

ban 

sai?» Bk 

din jat 


pars-mS 

‘ so-gaya, 

Thia what 

manner 

ia ? * One 

day the-Jdt 

cotmnon-reating-place-iu alept. 

kliOt 

na 

gaya. Thorl 

bar pachhO 

ghara 

gaya ; to 

the-field{-to) 

not 

went. Short 

time after in-the-houae 

went ; and 

jatani 

mohan-bhog kardi 

pal. 

Jad 

jatnai 

Sochi, 

Ihe-Jdlanl 

mbhan-bhdg preparing 

waa-found. 

Then 

the-Jdt-by 

it-waa-th mighty 

*is-ka ilaj 

baudhe to 

thik 

lage.* 

Jad 

jat ek 


*her’Of remedy {if-)it-ia-done then right it-may-become.* Then the-Jd^ one 


phakir 


pa 

near 


gaya, 

w^t, 


aur ^kaha, * merl 
and aaidi * my 

kliaye, aur 


jatani 

Jdtard 


mastl'hoi aeg! ; 

wanton-become becomea ; 

khet-tfi 


naa 


mohan-bhog ya churma to 
mbhan-bhdg or churma verily ahe-eata, and when the-eoenmg-in the-field-from 

mai aQ, m5re jlnai kalah banave.* Jad pbaklmai kahl, 

I comet my mind-to trryvMe ahe-mahea.* Then fahir-by it-waa-aaidt 

*Tau ebar sut-kl_ kukari ll-a, mai tan-nai mantr-kg dg-dffga.’ 

* Thou four thread-of bundlea bring t I thee-to charmed-htmng mil-give* 
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To 

jat char 

kukarl 

phakirnai 

d3-aya ; to 

phaldr 

Then 

the-Jdt four 

bundlea-of-thread 

the-faklr-to 

gave; then 

the-faklr 

wai 

kukari 

parh-k6 

jatnai 

d6-di. 

JatnS 

thoae 

bundlea-of -thread 

enchadted-having 

the-Jdt-to they-were-gwen. 

The-Jat-by 


supli§-kd chai^ k0niS>me charS- kukarl dhor-dl. Ja^ 

room-of four cornera-in four bundlea-qf-thread loere-pUtced. The-JSt 

kukarl dhar-ke bahir chald-gaya, aur kah-gaya, * maT kis6 

the-hundlea-of -thread placed-having out went, and aaid, * I aome 

waid-ne bulan jisO, rat-i)are auga.* Jat tu 

phyaician-to to-call will-go, at-nightfall I-will-come* The-Jdt indeed 

chala-gayA, to jatani pachbe-tS suphS-mi bari. Jad ek 

went-away, then the-Jdtanl afterwarda room-into entered. Then one 


kukari 

hundle-of -thread 


‘an 

de.’ 

‘ to-come 

allow? 

chauthi 

bull. 

fourth 

apoke. 

jdtanl 

char 

the-Jdtanl 

four 


boll ^ ki, ‘ai-he?* Jad dusri boli ki, 

apoJee that, ‘ ahe-come-ia ? * Then the-aecond apoke that, 

Jad tisri boli ki, * dari nahi ? ’ Jad 

Then the-third apoke that, *feared-ahe not? ’ Then 

* dare, to khaye kyS ? * Ise tariya 

‘ if-ahe-feara, then ahe-eata why ? ’ Jn-theae-very mannera 

ya pSch bar bari, to kukariya 

or five timea entered, and the-bundlea-of-thread 


isc tara boll. Jad 

in-thia-oery * manner apoke. Then 

khat-mi dhai-pari. Itno-mi 

the-bedatead-in fell-down. Mean-while 

‘ waid to tarke avega ; 

* phyaician %ndeed at-dawn will-coine / 


jAt^ni bhai-bhahk 

hd'ke 

the-Jdtanl terrified 

become-having 

jat a-gaya. 

aur 

kaha 

ki. 

the-Jdt came. 

and 

aaid 

that. 

aj kOi 

nahl 

5da.’ 

to-day any-one 

not 

{ia-)co*ning.* 


Jad jatani 

boli. 

‘tai. 

naputa, 

yah bal& kAdh ; mai tu 

Then the-Jdtam 

aaid. 

‘ thou. 

childleaa-one. 

this evil turn-out; > I indeed 

achhi sS.’ 

Jtul 

jat 

charO 

kukariyi kadh>kar 

well am? 

Then 

the-Jdt 

the-four 

bundlea-of-thread taken-out-having 

phakirnai 

de 

aya. 



the-faklr-to having-given 

came. 




FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There were once upon a time a Jat and his ivife. As soon as he had gone to the 
field and was safe out of the house, his wife used to make mohan-bhoga and chumida^ and 
eat them all herself. Then, when he came home in the evening, she used to cry out, * I ’m 
dying. I’m sick. My head aches. My stomach aches. My feet arc bursting. Send for 
a doctor or for some wise man who will charm me well again.’ The Jat thought to himself 
that this was, a queer business. * What’s the matter with her ? She’s getting fatter every 

' ThcBt «r6 two kinds of sweetxnosts. 
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duy, aud she says she’s sick ! ’ So one day he did not go to his field* but lay down and had 
a snooze in the village rest-house. After a little while he went home* and found his wife 
making mohan-bhogs. Then he thought to himself, * I must cure her of this* and she’ll 
soon be all right.’ So he went to a holy-man and laid the case before him. * Hy wife** 
said he* * is turning wanton. She eats mohan-bhoga and chm’mdSt and then, when I come 
homo from iiiy field in the evening, she troubles my life.’ The holy-man told him to 
bring him four reels of thread* and he would put a spell upon them. So the Jat brought 
the four reels of thread to the holy-man, who channod them* and gave them back to him. 
Then the Jat took the reels home and put one in each of the four corners of the room. 
Then he told his wife that he was going out to look for a doctor* and would be back by 


nightfall. 

As soon as he was out of tlie way, the wife went into the room to make some more 
mdbau-bhogs. Then the reels of thread began to speak. The first said* * has she come ? 
The second said* *let her come.’ The third said* ‘isn’t she afraid?’ The fourth said* 
* if she is afraid* why does she eat ? ’ The woman came into tfie room four or five times* 
and this hax)pened on each occasion. At last she became terrified out of her wits* and fell 
down on her bed in a faint. Meanwhile the Jat came home, and said* ‘ the doctor’s 
coming in the morning. I couldn’t get any one to come to-day.’ She replied* ‘ for 
ITcaven’s sake, O Childless One** turn this devilry out of the house, 
now.’ So the Jat took out the four reels, and, after giving them back 
returned, home. 


1 am quite weU 
to the holy-man*. 


A term of obow. 
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JA^P 1>iax£0t. (Jind State.) 

op jtgi s ccei# i a<tr ^gzssca'^ sRts sf^mpy 

R>flr@ ftcPE RE't, riep e 1 <i 

AN«p aEEi w eIdp i Rft fe g ^ oQ srsa 

RE jjl fqiiPES ^ CPE ^ «if<a 

# tlZ5 31^ S({^ uf^ A’ ^ )lP«i I 

otE ^hw E^ EEREB «l f ictE* E^ § eI S# I f^‘ eW EE^vH<- 
E* EE>31 EEd it^ t tE d I fECPE 3 RE EIM^EIE OPi W3- 
^ E>f^ fRE VR ET# I i%S eIe! 4^ S EE ^EP Et#>)P 0 #3 1 

E<f^ fSlA 3E> Ri^Eli E^ I Ei^ E^ ERP I E<ft 

Sr re^ A^ sfeccSl 3 M)R EE' EEEI i eI^se ee eSI’ Aeb EisA 
^1^ EB3 fR REIE^ RffE ETSII E'f^ REB ^e 3 E||3 3Ef%EP <J8B 
BfSlEP 3 3^ f EfS wir I EEI Ei I EE* §7 iE^ AifEi I 

t“SEE'E<#3t RE*fe Riftll E'fS VBE' feSi U3f sSf Bf^EPI Sftfe 3 
VIE R' EPB ER* I E'E^ Ef^E 3a RE ai3) f%E % B3N>P I EfS 

Mi#ap A eS) I 3a3 eee bSR 'oIere e< RRa< sS)* i v)3 me Ef 3 

EPE>lt 3) REB R<fb EIVi RE^ RifS 1^^ EIE! I rAKEP I fS E'3 E' 
Sei % I EiEE^hcit^ EE 3h)P Sap i ee> ee ^ Ef^sa Rift 

S I EifS fR^ VR EP fSlEP 1 it vil^ XIE Ef E REtE^ ES 

Eiti EnCE Rift tP3 REtE RiftEP I EfEEE R'ftlt REiE REf^EP Elt 
EBia EES BfSiEP I E We E R4S3) 3*3123 ^ Eltl tSt EPit Rlt ftt* 
ERE' E'e 3 1*31^ E2S Et) ^ EEB BfSlEP RE* E^ EE fSEP 1 tt 
REE^ eS Eft I RftB' tiEi viE' SR' EE tv 3 f*$ RE' EeS ' 
EffEE Rif^ ^ E'tteEP ^ VIE rHS EPS E^EP I E^ ftlE 3 REft 
RifE EB' ISlEP I tst RE V|g ytpS e W eE 3e EEEB3fl RE* I 
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sRT I Sail scftwn $ to ^ # 

§ai TOStP >TO f TO31 I1‘ 0 a^ I tvft asc^ 

^ v)M oft Ss 25^ nas S Saan^ iSa to f^ f^ail 

Its atei»r^^ Sa ><»f3 afViw ii 
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FASJABI. 


Central Qrour, 


JlND Dialect. 


(JiND State.) 


Ik r&je-kd 

One Mdjd-of 

aihl-kai^nS kalian 

the-officiala-to to-say 

kar&we.* • 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

chlidra biyah 


na 

son marriage not 

lagia, * inS 

begant * Mm-to 
Aihl-karalni tlwlSd^ 


karAwg. B&ja 

cau»e8-to-make. The-Itajd 

samjhAd, biyaH 

make-understandt marriage 

tasvIiS jis-jaga wahi 


he-may-cause’-tO'-make* The-offidals-by voomen-oj picfarea what-place he 


langhia-karda lA-dli. 

uaed-to-pass-through were-broughti^-and) -put. 
Jatt-kl tasTlr pasind kar<kg 

a-Jdt-of picture approved made-having 


BA ^ 


biyaha^ 

to-marry 

gail 

mth{-him) 

dekh 

having-aeen 

akkliA 
eyes 
bahanA 


chai’h'gae. 


Ikk 

they-atarted. One 
Bhali-gal. UnnS 
went. 

may-come, 

bannh'ko- 
tied-having 

kar-ko 


bhathiyAri 


kahiA, 

Ker-by it-waa-aaidt 
Dgkh'ke kah-dia, 
Seen-having it-waa-aaidy 


Ik 
One 

wahini 
him-by * 

chhoredi 
the-boy-of 

* pahilA 
*Jirat 

wabi 
* ahe 


Bachittar Kaur, 
Bachittar Kaur, 

hs ’ kar-li. 
toaa-made. 


dhi 

daughter 

ITnnS 

JSim-ta 


yAr 

beloved 


thi, wAlii bill 

waay ahe too 

Bachittar kaumQ mai 

Bachittar Kaur-to I 


bad 

bad 


sakal 

ahaped 


phero 

circumamhulation 

patti 


lal.’ Unne akkha 

take* Sim-by eyea 

bannh-ke phcrc 


pretence made-having {a-)bandage tied-having circtmambulatioti 

BiyAh-ke jad apne ghar Ae, ratnS 

Married-having when their-own houae {they-)camey night-at 


liai, tu 
iay thou 

dukhdiada 

aore-of 

le-lic. 

waa-taken. 


wAbi 


pas gal. 
nea/r went. 


uske 
him-of 

akkha bannh>kd kab-diA, * padiA 

eyea tied-having it-waa-aaid, * at-the-foot-end-qf-the-bed 

din wabi isi tari pSdiS paid! 

daya ahe {in-)thia manner at-the-foot-end lying 

dalil karl, * akkhS khulawil.* 

remained. Ker-by conaideration waa-madCy * eyea I-ahould-cauae-to-be-opened* 

Wabi roj sarAS-mai bhatbiyarl-kg pAs raha-karda. Bachittar Kaur 


Obborene 
The-boy-by 

pai rauh.’ Tin 

lying remain* Three 

rahi. UnnS 


He every-day the-inn-in the-inn-girl-of near uaed-to-live. 

dahl bgchaijfWAli Gujjri bai^-kg 

Oujn (eowherdeaa) beeome-having 


ourda 


aeller 


us 

that 


Bachittar Kaur 
sarAS-mSbi gai.~ 


%nn-m 


went.. 
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Wahi sakal dekli-k6 bakut tarphiA. Fuchhai^ lagia, *j6 kdi 

He face seen-hacing much was-agitated, To-aak he-heg<m% 'if cmyoM 

rakkke, iff rahi-jASP* Unng ■ kahA> OkkorAnd 

ke€p{-thee)t thou woiildat-lioe?* JSer-bg it-waa-aaidt 'yea* The-hoy-by 
kaliA, ‘ tcra dera kittha ? * Unng kaha, * {^7-ki 

ii'icaa-aaid, ‘ thy ataying-place wherei^^ia) t * JSy~her it^waa^aaid, ' foot^end~(if 

sai^i-iuAki.’ WAlii puchlidA phira, pata nahf lagiA. 

inn-in* He aaking toanderedt trace not waa-found, 

E0'i>itt-kc ghar-mS an-bara. BatnS Backittar 

Wept-beaten-himaelf -having the-houae-in coming-entered. Night-to Bachittar 


Kaur • jiul 

gai. 

X)kir akkkl 

bannk'lala. 

Waki 

pld^ 

pai 

Kaur when 

wenty 

again eyea 

were-tied. 

She 

the-foot-end 

lying 

ralii. 

Tarke 

uttk-ke 

kakan 

• 

lagi. 

*aikmak 

tka, 

remained. 

At-dawn 

got-up-having 

to-aay 

ahe-be'gany 

'fool 

he-waa. 

samjka 

nail?.’ 

Gkore-i)ar 

ckark-kg 

adml-ki 

sakakmtki 

waki 

he-underatood 

not* 

A-horae-on mounted-having 

a-man-qf 

form-in 

ahe 

sarai-maki 

pkir 

gal. Onki 

puckkiA 

*urg 

llAjg'ka 

ckkora 

the-inn-in again went. By-her 

it-waa-aaked 

* here the-Bdjd-qf 

aon 


kaiP’ Ardaliane kah-dia, ‘kaiga.’ Unng kaka, *kak-dg6 

iaf* Orderliea-by it-waa-aaidt * he-ia.* Her-by it-waa-aaid, 'tell (-him) 

Backittar-SAki bulavo kai.’ Waki us*ko pas a-giA. Doe gkofia-par 

Bachittar-Sdhi calling ia* He her-of near cante. Both horaea-on 

ckark'kc sakarnS c]ialc>gac. Daban-mSki ja-kg sakar 

mounted-having hunting-for went-forth. Foreat-in gone-having hunted-cmimal 

maria. Backittar-Saking sakar pakafia. Waki kalal 

toas-killed. Bachittar-Sdhi-by a-hunted-anknal waa-caught. ‘ He alaughtering 

karan lagia. Bachittar-Saki-kl ugli baddk>gal. * Gkkdrgne apne sapkg 

to-do began. Bachittar-Sdhi-of finger cut-waa. The-boy-by hia-own turban 

bickckS kapra pkar-ko uglI bannh-dai, aur kaka^ kigia, 

in-frwn cloth having-torn the-finger binding-waa-given» and to-aay he-began^ 

' inera kalgja kat*gia.’ Bog sakamS ckalg-ae. Fakila ckkOrgda 

' my heart waa-cut* Both the-city-to came. At-firat the-boy-of 

gkdra bkaja-kar dekk>ke imn!! kkajra kar*kg 

horae cauaed-to-run-having aeen-having hun-to atanding-atiU made-having 

Backittar Saking gkdfa daballia, aur gkar-miki an-bapia. 

Bachittar Sdhi-by the-horae waa-made-to-run, and the-houae-in entered. 

Waki udlk'kg sarii-mAki ckala-gia. SaSijknd jad gbar 

He waited-having the-inn-in having-gone-went. Evening-at when the-houae 


ae, Backittar Kaur kakan^ lag!, *kitthg pan^P* 

he-came^ Bachittar Kaur to-aay begaus 'where ahould-I-liet* 


Unni 

Himdty 
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kaha, * p^is.* Bachittar Kaurne kaliia, * ai dusman* 

it-waa^aaidt ‘ at-the-fooUend* Bachittar Kaur-by it-waa-aaid, ‘ O enemy, 
jad merl ugli baddhi-thi tora kalja baddlia-tha, ab tS kalita-hai 

when' my fif^er cut-waa thy heart cut-waa, now thou aaying-art 


mainS padia pai rahd.’ 

me-to at‘foot-end lying remain' 


Usi wakat 

At-that-very time 


unno patU 
him-hg bandage 


akkha*kl khol-lal. 
eyea-of waa-opened. 

* itne-din mainS 
* ao-many-daya me-to 


Sakal-ko 

The-form-to 

bhathiarine 

the-inn-girl-by 


dekhtai ruia am* 

on-aeeing-even he-vcept and 

dhoke-mahi rakkhia.’ 
deception-in it-waa-kept.* 


kaha ki, 
aaid that. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING, 

Once upon a time there was a king whoso son would not marry. So he told his 
ministers to make the prince marry. They hung pictures of various young women on the 
wall of a place by which the prince used to pass, and he agreed to marry the original of 
one of the pictures, namely, a Jat girl named Bachittar Kaur. So they all set out for 
the marriage. Now ho was entangled with a low wench of the town inn, and she 
accompanied him on his journey to his wedding. She advised him to let her first go and 
see Bachittar Kaur, and then she would come back and describe her to him. He sent 
her, and when she returned^ she said, * she’s horribly ugly. I’d advise you to bandage 
your eyes when you are walking round the wedding altar with her.’ So the prince 
pretended that his eyes were sore, and kept them tight bandaged diuring the wedding 
ceremony. After the marriage rites had been duly performed tliey returned home, and 
at nightfall his bride was brought to him. The boy liad his eyes tight bandaged, and 
told her to lie down at the foot of the bed and stay there. This thing went on for three 
days, and then she said to herself that she must get his eyes unbandagod someway or 
other. As for the prince he used to go to the inn each day to visit his trollop. So 
Bachittar Kaur disguised herself as a Gujar tyro-seller and went to the inn. As soon as 
the prince saw her face he fell desperately in love with her, and asked her if she was 
willing to live with anyone as his kept woman. ‘ Yes,’ said she. So the prince asked 
her where she lived. ‘ At the Foot-of-tho-Bed Hotel,’ said she and went away. So the 
prince wandered about the town asking for the Foot-of-the-Bed Hotel, but no one could 
toll him where it was, and he returned homo weeping and beating his breast. At night 
ho tied up his eyes as usual, and Bachittar Kaur came and lay at the foot of the bod. 
At dawn she said to herself, * Well he m a fool, not to understand.’ Then she dressed 
herself like a man and mounted a horse and rode off to the inn. She asked if the king’s 
son was there. The orderlies told her ho was. * Then toll him,’ said she, ‘ that Bachittar 
Sh&h wants to see him.* So the prince came out, and they both rode off on their horses 
to hunt. In the forest Bachittar Shah captured a door, and got down to kill it in the 
orthodox manner. As she did so she out her finger, and the prince tore a piece of cloth 
off his turban and tied up the wound. As he did so ho said, * it is not your finger, but 
my heart, that is really out.’ Then they returned to the city. When the prince began 
to go on ahead, she made him stop. Then she galloped her own horse and got home 
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safely without being observed. He waited for his comrade to return, but as she did not, 
he went to the town inn to console liimself there. When he came home in the evening 
Bachittar Kaur asked him where she was to lie. * At the foot of the bed,* said he. 
Then she cried out, * O mine enemy, when my finger was cut, your heart was out ; and 
now you tell me to lie at the foot of the bed.* Then the prince tore the bandage from 
off his eyes, and when he saw her beauty he wept and cried, * Ah, for so many days hath 
tliat inn-wench deceived me.* 
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MALWAT. 


The Mdlwa is the name of the old settled dry country of the Sikh Ja^ts to the cast 
of the river Sutlej. It includes the whole of the British district of Eerozepore, and the 
greater x)art of Ludhiana. It also includes the states of Earidkot and ]lChler>KotIa, and 
parts of the states of Eatialay Nabha, and Jind. Moreover, we must further include 
the Ghirak Tahiti of the state of Kalsia, which lies in the Eerozepore district. In 
Ludhiana, to the north of the Mslwa, the rich country on the south side of the Sutlej, 
in which sugar-cane grows, is known as the PuwSdh. The FOw&dh, as we have already 
seen, 'extends further to the south-east, and occupies part of Umballa, and the cast of 
the Phulkian states. TVe may say that the western boundary of the Malwd is the Sutlej. 
Its northern is the Powadh country of Ludhiana, and (in Eerozepore) again the Sutlej. 
Its eastern boundary may be roughly taken as the 76th degree of East Longitude, east of 
which POwSdhl PahjSbl is spoken. 

South of the Ma.lwa, in the south of the district of Eerozepore, and in the Sirsa 
Tahiti of Hissar, lies the Rohl or Jaiigal. This is the great dry tract between the 
valleys of the Ghaggar and of the Sutlej, which was to the Sikhs until lately what the 
prairie, or backwoods, or bush, was to the early colonists in America and Australia.^ 
Cultivation is extending into the Jahgal from the Mslwa, and as tracts become settled 
they become considered as part of the Malwd,, so that the area of the Jahgal is 
continually decreasing. South of the Jahgal lies the Bsgri-speaking country of 
Bikaner. A mixture of Bag^ and Pafij&bi, whidi I call Bhattidnl, is spoken in the 
extreme south of Eerozepore, and moreover, in that district, extends north along the 
left bank of the Sutlej under the name of BAthaurl. 

The language of the M&lwd and Jahgal tracts is practically the same. It is called 
Malwai, or the langut^e of the Malwft, Jahgall, or the language of the Jahgal, and 
Jatki, because most of its speakers are Ja^ts. The use of the latter name should be 
avoided, so as to prevent confusion with the altogether different Jatki which is a form of 
Lahndft. 

The number of speakers of Malwa,!, under its varying names, is estimated to be 
as follows: — 


Locality. 
FeroB^re 
Ludhiana 
Faridkot . 
Maler>Kotla 
Patiala . 
Nabha . 
Jind 

Ealsia . 


Xanber of apoaken. 

. 709,000 

. 640,000 

. 110,000 

. 75,295 

. 334^500 

. 207,771 

. 44,021 

. 9,467 


ToTAt . ^130,054 


These figures are somewhat too large, as those for Ludhiana include the inhabitants 
of the PdwAdh tract, which have not been separately estimated. The excess is not, 
however, of importance. 


* Sm Bina SetUomrat Bajxnt (1870-88), p. 80. 
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Malw&i does not differ materially from the standard FaftjAbl of the ^mmars. 
In fact, if we are to judge from the specimens, the standard form of the language is 
used eyerywhore (except in that cerebral ^ and I disappear as we go south), and the 
irregular forms are not substituted but are employed at option. 

The principal peculiarity of Malwai is that, as we go south, a dental n and I are 
substituted for a cerebral ^ and / respectively. Thus in Ferozepore we have /dnd, not 
jdud, to go ; Aun, not Aten, now ; ndl, not ndl, with ; and Adi, not Adi, near. The letters A 
and V are freely interchangeable. Thus, beAA, for veAA, see ; AieA or vioA, in. The last 
word also illustrates another characteristic of MalwSi, that the final consonant of a 
word is not doubled. Thus, vicA, not viohcA, in (but vicAcAd, from in, in which the 
ch is not final) ; iA, not iAA, one. Sometimes even medial consonants are not doubled 
as in {fhalid (not gAallid),jteti {not juUi), naohandl (not nctcAcAandi), all from Peroze*^ 
pore. It is noteworthy that this non-doubling, with a short preceding vowel, is typical 
of the Pi^ha languages. When i falls between two vowels, it is, as elsewhere, often 
written y. Tims, ayd, for did, camo. This is, however, little more than a point of 
spelling. W between two vowels is often changed to m. Thus, Admagd, for hdtoSgd, 
I shall be. This also occurs in Powadhl. 

In pronouns, dpa is used to mean * we.* This is borrowed from Rajasthan!, hut 
the meaning of the word is changed. In Rajasthani and Gujarati, dpa means only 
* we, including the person addressed.* Thus, to give an oft-quoted example, if you say 
to your cook, * wo shall dine at eight o’clock,* you must not use d]^, or you will invito 
your cook to dine with you. 

In Malwai there does not seem to be any such restriction of meaning. Thus Mr. 
Newton gives, as an example of its use, Mdlwe des'te dpa de^Aa, we have come from the 
Malwa region. 

Por the second person plural, note the form thdt^, to you, in the Nabha specimen. 

In Perozepore, dwdd is regularly employed to mean * own,* instead of the standard 
dp^l. Apnd, with the first a short and a dental n, is also commonly mot with over the 
whole tract. 

In the other pronouns t is often substituted for a. Thus (Mr. Newton*s examples) 
ut (for ub) vele, at that time ; it (for is) Aar-Ae, for this reason ; Aite (for Aise) toal, 
in some direction ; Ait (for Ais) Aamm, of what use. 

Kuchh or Auah is * anything.’ Indeed cAh seems to be often pronounced as i or 
bA in other words. 

In verbs the second person singular often loses its nasal and takes the Western 
Hind! form. Thus, Aai, for hat, thou art. 

Khafdnd, to stand up, is contracted from AAard-hdnd. So also in Lahnda. 

Other borrowings from Western Hindi are — 

(1) The occasional employment of the agent case for the subject of an wtramitive 
verb in the past tense. Thus (Perozepore), cAAdii putrne gid, literally, by the younger 
Bon it was gone, i.e. the younger son went. 

(2) The occasional employment of Ad for the genitive. Thus, aata dinS-Ai (for 
dirndl) mnhilat, a delay of seven days ; gal-Ad antrd, the explanation of the thing. 

As specimens of Malwai I give — 

(1) A version of a portion of the Parable of the Prodigal Son from Ludhiana. 
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(2) A conversation between two villagers from Ludhiana. 

(3) Another version of the Parable from Ta^il Muktsar in Ferozepore. 

(4) A folktale from Pazilka, Ferozepore. 

(6) A folktale from District Phul in the Nabha state. 

(6) A short passage from Thana Gobindgadh in Patiala. 

The first five are in the GurmukhI character, and the sixth in the Persian character. 

As the Ludhiana specimens possess some local peculiarities, I give tliem first, with 
a brief account of the points which specially apply to this locality. 

In Ludhiana, the village people are fond of adding u to words ending in a eonso* 
nant. Thus, chiru» a space of time ; mdlut property ; dhanu, wealth ; kahlku, how 
much ? parUt but ; kuchh or kuchhuy anything ; biaj or bidju, interest ; dudhuy milk. 
This also occurs in the Braj Bhakbd dialect of Western Hindi. 

In spelling, y is sometimes substituted for i between two vowels; thus, hdy&y for 
Adia, became. 

In the declension of nouns, vichch, in, becomes chiy added directly to the noun as a 
termination. Thus, mulakchi, in a country ; lucJuikpanechiy in debauchery ; khetUchiy 
in flelds. Similarly, mchchBy from in, becomes cAo. Thus, unhachdy from among 
them. 

The first two personal pronouns often take the forms hamd and tumd in the oblique 
plural. Thus, hamandy to us ; tumdndy to you. These arc still more common in the 
neighbouring PowSdhi, where PaSijabl merges into Hindustani. There is a curious 
inversion of the aspirate in thudddy for tuhdddy your, and bdkdy for 6hdAy his. Compare 
thondy to you, in the Nabha specimen. The genitive of the reflexive pronoun is 
aptjMy not aptid. This also is an Eastern form. 

The verb den^dy to give, makes the first person plural of its future derndgSy we shall 
give. This is another Eastern peculiarity. 

AS specimens of the village dialect of Ludhiana I give a portion of a version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, and a conversation between two villagers. 
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[ No. 14.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

pajjjabi. 

MIlwIX Dialect. (Distkict, Ludhiana.) 

Specimen I. 

few $ y3 jfti it ligt wfVjvir Ci§ Mns3» 

?ra3» tl ^ 1 1 fgt ^ ftg3» I 

tgit) 1%§ rf! RS S3 SBS tRiS \ 

ft trt qs ?8* I 33 K»a» ^ f H 

R«sf^ ti I 3T fp twt ffe's Rfti# 3^25 W 3fe>W I fgt 
tR§ WfeW t3ife ga 3^93 Wfe ft?3i I tqi tft 5a3» 3| ffeSS ^3 
qif *t 33 ?i* it ta q»S fti's 33 q3 §3^ q*R§ fstt fB85S it 
3» ftiii 
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[No. 14.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group* 

PAJfJABl. 

UlLwli Dialect. (District, Litdhiaka.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

KisS AdmldS do putt si. Unli^cliH cbfadtS puttn& 

A-certain mtm-qf 'two 9onB were. Them-fromrin the-yownger aonrby 

bdpnfl akhid, * ped, m&ld& j§hr& hissft main9t 

the-father-to it-waa^aaidt *fatheri property-qf whatever ahare me-to 

&und&-hai, wand de.* Dime apne jiudiyi ddha 

arHvmg-iat ^ having^divided give' HimAyy in-hia-own l^feAime hia 

hissd. wa^d ditta. Thora-l chiru hdya>sl chhota 

ahare having’divided waa^given. A-ahort time been-waa the^younger 

sabh kuohh ka^tba kar-kS ikk duje desnS cbaliya-gia. 

all anything together made-having one other conntry-to went-away. 

Othe ja>kd sara malu>dhanu luobcbpa^ecbi ud&-dittA. 

There gone-having all property-wealth dehauchery-in waa-cauaed-to-jly-away. 

Jad 8&r& mukk-chukkia, us mulkchi ka^ pai-gia. 

When all waa-Jiniahed, . that comiry-in famine fell. Then 

us dSsda ikk sahiii na} ja ralia. Ohua 

that eowntry-of one citizen with having-gone (he-) joined, JSim-by 

usuS ap^iif khailtchi sur cbaian gbaU-ditta. Odha j! 

himfor hia-own fielda-in piga to-feed it-waa-aent. Hia mind 

kita, ' jarha-ohhilka stir kbaundS-ban, mai bbi db 

waa-made, * whatever-huaha the-piga eating-aret I too thoae 
kba-ka 4^4 bbar-lS*; par obnff kbannS kisSna obbilka 

eaten-having heUy may-fill* ; but him-to eating-for anyone-by the-huaka 

bbi ii8*ditta. 

even were-not-given. 


i r 


TOTm 1V« tAET 1. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Oentral Qrouk 

pajtjabi. 

MlLwAt Bialeot. (Bisteiot, Ltohiaka.) 

Specimen II. 

ERK t II 

ERB fl H<E si I tPlA^ 

3< ^ t III I ^ EEv SI I asa sfts 

Ei^i Stewt R^ 1^* R^ ast II 

/ 

^ fl^-^vHid «]4) is# sa^ n 

sa> ftIVAi ^ i9 i ^ (Rs ^E<EEii 

S' f^i 4 v^fRsi <Ie9 ^11 

fRRi-^ sO E'S ^11 

sa* f)N-^ Rsa'SE' aaifeop #>|i€t ^ tna m<z^ ii 

fE< fli^a-^ fRifl RaR SE ' is> st s^ii 

sa ^ fWE$ ER ^ aRNi i9i f^' fnpg 0 ftw 

as ERB S' ^1 vd 9 aiAl as 

S^ I faiPR SE^ tR*^ II 

fa ta ft fR f S' SIeS S ii 

sa ftlW-^aEa HiR^ SeS S i ^ ftaiB SI S, vg fa )IRe'S 
asS aSI sSf f^ii 

aafl^R-il' Se eSIeSI Si fa's f^ IRrS^ .^h 

sa asA Se fSisi SS ri gSSta' SEa )taE> 

S II 

fE* MW-^ (Rif fiftPE S I gSStlii 
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in' OS' di 4 ^ % 4«i 9 1 

§0:d)d €ii$ ^ af, M3 ^ niHl >Ar> %ii 

Sa* MW-)i(^ >Ss epfi 1 ^ ^ 11 

in< tia €m b€ii 
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Central GROUPi 


pajtjabi. 

MalwH Dialect. (Disteict, Lttdhiana.) 

Specimen IL 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

But^ Singh. — Ki8, bhal, fasal kahlku hdl-hai? 

3utd> Singh, — HoWt brothert the-orop h&w-muoh been-ia ? 

Nath& Sihgh. ^ Bhal, kdhdl fasal hai P mandwArenS 

Nathd Singh. — Brothe)\ what-qf the-crop ia ? the-drought-by 

mar*lae. Hairldl bijal, tS, 

{ioe-)haoe-been-killed. Spring-crop-of aotdngt however, 

chahgl ho-gal-sl, paru pichchhS barkhA na hoi ; 

good hod-been, but c^ftenoarda rain not became ; 

kanak huli-gal, chholiinH bullA mar*giA. 

wheat waa-damaged, gram-to cold-wind injured, 

SarSnS sundl khA-gal. 

Rape-aeed-to caterpUlara hod-eaten. 

Buta Sihgh. — ThuAde kassl iiah¥ lagdl. 

Butd Singh. — In-your{-village) canal not being-extended. 

Natha Singh.— Mere ghumS-k-n3 kassl lagdl-sl; 

Nathd Singh . — My ghumdb-about-one-to the-cancd being-extended-woA ; 


b§l6-sir 

Gudawamg 

pAi^i 

na ditta; 

in-time 

the-Field-Kanungo-by 

water 

not . waa-given ; 

oh 

bl pAnl bini 

hau}l 

hdl. 

that{-crop) 

too water without 

poor 

became. 


Buta Singh.— nun kl hal hou. 

Buta Singh. — Now what circumatancea will-occur. 

Natha Singh. — Kuchhu SarkardA karaia ddmSgA, kuchhu 

Nathd Singh . — Some Oovernment-qf demand we-ahall-give, aome 

tabbar pa}l^e. 

family we-ahall-aupport. 

Buta Sihgh. — Kuchhu kisl mahajanda de^ iSl nahfP’ 

Butd Sidgh.’— Anything any banker-of deibt however ia-notf* 

Natha Sihgh. — Mui^d&lA biahn9 das-kaudS laaS-ed, utt8 

Nathd Singh. — The-aon-of marriage-for ten-cowriea tahen-were, thereon 
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Buta Si&gh. 
-Butd Singh. 

Natli& SiAgh. 
Natha Singh. 


biaju pai-gia ; 
interest was-added; 

SaJidi pai^td bhari 
Banker-of burden heavy 

dAnnS nahl'. 

paying-for is-not. 

liia*dgmSg3. 

voe-shall-give-inraddition. 

-KhulUl dA^ hai, ki bhuS 
-> Open debt isy or land 

— Ghar-k ghuin^ gaiknA 
Some-four ghumdd 


kuchliu phasal ha laggi. 

at-aU the-orop not Jlouriehed, 


hd-gai. Hiugi kuchh 

became. Now anything 

Biaj na} 

Interest with{^to) 


gaihne hai ? 
hypothecated «« f 

bai ; khuUa biAju 
hypothecated is ; open interest-bearing 



bi. 

hai, paru 

him 

• 

mandwArA 

kar>ke 

koi 


too 

ie, but 

now 

drought 

owing-to 

anyone 


khullA 

Hahf dinda. 






open^ 

not giving 

• 




Buta 

SiAgh. — Mai 

inaih 

kharidnl hai. 

thuade. 

pind 

Butd 

Singh. — By-me 

she-bvffalo 

to-be-purchased is^ 

in-your 

village 


kite 

kui5 hai ? 






anyone 

ne<rr is ? 





^^atba 

SiAgh.— Sun-waji 

L maih 

ikk 

Jatt ko} 

hai, paru 

rupaila 

Nathd 

Singh . — In-calf 

she-buffcdo 

one 

Jatt near 

ist but 

rupees 


bauhta 

maAgda 

hai. 





many 

demanding 

is. 




Buta 

SiAgh. — Dudhu 

ghiu kinnA-ku 

hai? 

SAS kauthg 

Butd 

Singh . — Milk 

ghee how-mtMih 

is ? Calvings how-mcmy 


hai ? 







is? 






Nath A 

SiAgh.— Tije 

sue su^-hai. 

Do 

ter makhni hai. 

Natha 

SUigh. — In-third 

calving ccdved-she-is. Two seer butter 

is. 


blh 

bai 

sSr 

dudhu hai. 

Sattar 

rupaiid 


twenty 

twenty-two 

seer 

milk is. 

Seventy 

rupees 


dhuS 

dS'TahS, 

paru 

dhu assi 

maAgda-hai. 



him-to 

gwing-waSi 

but 

he eighty 

demanding-is. 


B&ta 

SiAgh.— Ainna 

mullu 

nahf 

laiSde. 

Kdi-ohAil 

Butd 

Smgh.-- So-tnuch 

price 

not 

I-will-spend. Some-forty 


palljAh-walldl lop 

hai. 





fifty-worth-of need is. 

NathA SiAgh. — Kite hor ddkh-lad. 

Nathd Sifigh.S<me-where else loolfout. 
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FA8jAb1. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREQOINa 

C(yn9er8ati4)n between Bittd Singh and Ndthd Singh. 

Butd Sihgh. — O brother, how much was the outturn of last harvest ? 

Nathd Singh. — O brother, owing to the drought it was not much. The outturn of 

the spring crop promised better, but it was damaged owing to 
want of rain. The gram was completely destroyed by a cold 
wind, and the rape seed was eaten by caterpillars. 

Bntd Singh. — Is your village irrigated by a canal ? 

Nathd Singh. — Only one ghumad^ of my land was irrigated by a canal, but the Field 

Kanimgo refused to give water, when the water was badly wemted 
and therefore the outturn of that land was poor. 

Butd Singh. — Now, what will happen ? 

Nathd Sihgh. — I will have to pay the revenue, and also to support my family. 

Butd Sihgh. — ^Have you taken loan from any banker ? 

Nathd Suhgh. — took 10 rupees on the marnage of my son, and have to pay now 

the interest on it. The harvest is poor. The loan I took from 
a banker is a heavy burden on me, and now I have nothing 
to pay tihe debt. Later on, I will pay the principal witk 
interest. 

Butd Singh. — Did you take the loan as a debt, or did you hypothecate the land as a 

security for it ? 

Nathd Singh. — ^Four ghumad of land were hypothecated ; the extra sum I took on 

loan, I will now have to pay the interest on it, but as the out- 
turn is small, 1 cannot ])ay the principal at present. 

Butd Singh. — I want to buy a buffalo. Has any man of your village got one for 

i^e? 

Nathd Sihgh. — A. Ja^t has a buffalo in calf, but the price he demands is too 

much. 

Butd Singh. —How much milk and ghee does the buffalo g^ve ? and how many 

times has it calved ? 

No/Ad /S'MpA. - It has calved thrice already. It gives 22 seers and 2 seers of millr 

and butter respectively. Seventy nipees were offered to Jatt 
for the buffalo, but he demands ^ rupees. 

Butd Singh. - Such a large sum 1 cannot spare for buying a buflialo ; I want to 

buy a buffalo worth 40 or 60 rupees. 

Nathd Sidgh. — Search for a buffalo somewhere else.' 


* A ffiumUt u » lookl had mewure. Tluve doabh paoM •qured «qaal one nuuuttS, moniiat aqaal oa» 

gimmM, 
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The Kftlwal spoken outside Ludhiana has fewer peculiarities* as will be seen from 
the following specimens : — 

t No. 16.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Qrour. 

PAffjABl. 

MAlwAI Dialect. (Disteiot Fekozbpoue, TA99IL Mvktsar.) 

H RIM ^RRI HIZS? ^ IMIRRI d, €a t $ I Si @32^ RIS 

ts f€^i ^ fesi ft# St M^ HR as aat iss 

^ RSIR3$ ^ f^l t ^ St ZSBSi RIRiRi I 

at) HR as as fsiNi 3i fsa nasia Ss faPMii €n^ 

RPR# Qzt fCB ^ RRIRS M|fiS«Ml| § 3RH? # t t!ji ffijSI- 
151*5 t g3 M*t R15 RPRSI feS St I S# 15# t^i jfl I 

SS t RPMS #RP I t >)§ it|@t # S## 

MRRIR 15#) § ff ^ HRS' #1 ft# t*5 tPRiRP § 

RPRiRn t ft# if iRiS RRSi 1*5# #1 RS RtW 15# t 

Sri M3 RRiRi I RPRt RM A I SR €r RPR% 

ft# Sb Ri f^Rs:p I t ^ Rit ^R # # t fRt ft#;$ fa § 

3RH RPRi,.§ 3tlt €r§ rib BI f^RP % fHRil M^ ft|@g 

RPftiRP t Riy RRRi t tRi Rt15<# Ri I R3 ^ 15# t ^ 

§Ri ^ ns# I €Rt ft#t RPRpERit tftlRil^ RPftiRP 3# ttl # 
^ Bit Rs fISRi# t tR^ M^ § tR ftra 3 tR> ftB n# 

tiR# I RI# mi# 3 § ifni at)t t’ is pRi ^ hr f#>p n1 3 33 

#RP t RIRIR # 3 13 BBRI 1 1 Sr 3r M# M3IR3 B# I 

3 essi tti Ml t3 #1 t Rist 3t RPRi 31 RPR3 3 1533- 
# RiR*n E# I § fsa l#t MfkRP 3 tR # 3 1 3n3 €r^ 
RpfViRp 3 3 r> SRI RtiRi 3, 3 33 ft#3 c# ^ 3 3 sbi 3rp rir 
R pRi 3 1 3r 3 3f fts ^ RpRi 3 MIR s SRI I Sr 3Rt ft#3 rp3 
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paI}jAb1. 


HesniP I ^opfW ^ 9 ^ 3^ ^03)^ 

3ei3 33> iia ^ 5031 ^ ^ ^ fto ^qsc^ m33> iO ?si 
3 sr^ tsOw fiB Bil3 ^ ><3111 1 tIB 331 33 WRI ft?3tl 

331 >iis 3ti3< fta 33131 lO 3f 4 3kn 33^ o03! 1 bb 3h 3 f^i33 

334 iMifViHi 3 ^ 3* HB1 33 3^5 3~ 1 3 ^ 331 3 3 331 3 1 33 

v3t H 31331 3 ^ 332S( 33ft 3135 3t 3 33 331 3i3t >43 t^ron tO 3 
^33 3ftiwi 3 3 35313 f^wii rft 3 ^ 3^ kipbi 3 11 
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[Na 16.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 




"iilLWXt DiaIiBOT. 


(Bistbict Fbbozepore, Mvktsab.). 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


BigS. Unhik yichu chhotfi putrnfi 

toere. ' Them from-among the-younger eon-by 

jd, * bapu, jehra hisa mftlda maialS 
thatt *fathert what share property-of me-to 


Ik admid6 dd putr 
One man-of two sons 

pidnS akhi& 

the-father-to it-wcts-said 

itwda-hai, oh mainK 
coming-ist that me-to 
Thofe Hing pichhS 

A-few days afterwards 

kar-kg, ik dur 

made-haeingt one distant country-to 

awdft m&l bhairS lachhnS yioh 

HI conduct in 

dth8dg ik 

that-country^of one 

paili rich sur charHwan 

in swine to-tend it~was-sent. 


dS-d6.’ TS 
gwe* Then 
chhd0 
the~younger 

wal 


his-own property 
lag-gift, 

was“spenti then 
uhnSI ftwdl 
him^aefor his-own field 
jd nnb^L ohilla-nal jo sur 

that those hushs-vnth which the-swine 
OhnO kdl khannS nahf dgndft-si. 

Sim-to no-one eatingfor not giving-was. 

akhan lagga jd, ' mdre piddo 
tosay he-began that, ' my father-of 


dhng mftl unhauS wa^-dittft. 
hvm-hy property them-to was-dioided. 
putrne sab kuchh kattha 

son-hy all anything together-having 

u^th gift, td othe 

having-arisen it-wm-gone, and there 

gawftyft. Ja^ sab kuchh 

was-squandered. When all cmything 

sardar kdl gift. Osnd 

wealthy-man near he-went. Sim-by 

Td dh tarsda si 

And he desiring was 


ghalia. 


khande-san, 

eating-voere. 

Tad 
Then 


awdft dhid bhare. 
his-own belly he-may-filL 

ohnQ surt ftl, td 
him-to senses came, and 


nahl, td mai bhukkha marda-hS. 

{is-)not, and I . hungry dying-sm. 

kdl jav^ft, td dhn9 ftkl^ft jd, 
near wiU-go, and him-to I-wHl-say that, 

gonfthi hS. 3fainfl hun sajda uahY 

sinner am. Me-to now being-pn^er (it-is-)not 
Mafnfi avdd sliiS rich lakh-hu.” * 


slrlauQ rl rd^Idl 

servants-to also bread-of 

Mai utth-kd awde 

I arisen-having my-own 

** pid, mai tdrft td 
** father, I cf-thee and 

tdrft put sadftwSk. 

thy son I-may-be-eaUed.. 
Phdr dh ^ui^-kd 


parwah 

concern 

pid 

father 

Kabdft. 

Ood-qf 


JO 

that 


Me-to ihine-cwn labourers among beep** * Then he started-having 

ftwdd pid kdl ja-uikafya. 1% dh ajd dur-hi A, jd dhdft 
his-own father near went. And he still far-even was, that him-qf 

VOb IX, PAST 1. 4 s 
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PAfijlBl. 


pidnQ os-tfi tars ayft, tS bhaj>kS OhnS gal 

the-father-to him-on pity ccme» and run-ha/oHtg Mnfto neoh it^waa-embraeed,. 

te ohnU chumya. Futmb pionff akhi& j6, * ** bap'&» 

€md him-to it-was-kUeed. The~8on~by the^father^to it-was-said thatf * father, 

inai Babda t5 t@r& gim&hi ; mainS bun laiki nabf 36 

I Ood’of and of -thee sinner am; me-to now worthiness {ie‘)not thai- 

bun tera put sadawa.’ ObdS pidnS awd^ sli^nS akbi&j 

now thy son I-may-be~called* Sis father-by his-own servants’tb it-was^said, 

* bhal, cbang6-t8 cbangS lire kadb-li&6, t6 Sbn 3 panbAo ; t6 
*ho, good-than good dress bring forth, and this-one-to put-on; and 

battb yich milidarl, td paii^ yicb juli pawAo ; as? kb&lA tA 

hand in ring, and feet in shoes put-on; we may-eat and 

mauji katld ; 30 6h mer& putr mar-gi&>si, te bun jiA 

happiness may-do ; because this my son dead-gone-was, and now alive 
bai ; gayacb giA-si, tg bun labbya-bai.* Fb 5 r 6b kbuin 

is; lost gone-was, and now found-is.* Then they happiness 

manawan laggg. 

4o-celebrate began. 

Te dbda waddA putr kbgt si. Ju gbarde ne^g AyA, 

And his elder son {in-)field was. When house-of mar he-came, 

ti gAwan tg nacbandi awAj sun!. Tg ik inxlnS 

then singing and daneing-of noise w<ts-heard. Then one servant-to 

bulA'kg pucbbiA 30, * gb kl bai P ’ Osng obnS akhiA 

called-ha/oing it-was-ashed that, * this what is ? * Sim^by him-to it-was-said 


36, ‘ tgra 

bharA AyA 

bai. Tg 

tgrg 

piong 

roti 

kltl-bai. 

jo 

that, ‘ thy 

brother come 

is. And 

thy 

father-bv 

feast 

given-is. 

that 

bbalA'cbanga 

gliar 

AyA-bai.’ 

Obdg 

31 yicb 

gussA 

AyA 


well-sound 

{tofhouse 

he-come-is* 

His 

mind in 

anger 

came 

that. 


* gbar na waiK.* Fbgr obdA piong A-kg manAyA. 

** house not I-may-enter^ Then his father-by come-having it-was-entreated, 

Osne awdg pidnS Akhia 36, * dgkb, aing warbg mai 

Simrby his-own fa4her-to it-was-said that, * see, so-many in-years by-me 

tgrl tahal kitl, tg kadg tgrA mor nA kltA ; par 

thy service was-done, and ever thy transgression not was-done ; but 

tS kadi ik bakrIdA pa|b&A yl mainS nA dittA* 36 kadi 

by-thee ever one goat-of hid even me-to not wvts-gioen, that ever 

Awdg bglla yicb bab-kg kbusl manAwS. Jad tgrA gh 

my-own friends among sat-having happiness J-may-eelebrate. Now thy this 

putr AyA jinbg tgrA inAl kaAjaiS yicb ufAyA-^ tS 

son came by-whom thy property harlots among squandered-was, then- 
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tfl raddi rd^i kiH.* Tad dsdS pidn3 OhnS ; akhia 

by^thee t^-greai f^aai vxM-gwen* Then hie father-by hhn-to it-toae-eaid 

"jd, *putr, tft tS sada mdr6 k6l hai. Jo kush -mABa 
ihati * eont thou indeed ahoaye me near art. WhtU anything mine- 

hai, so tfira hai. FhAr khusi manaw*na tA khusi hdw*iia 

is, that thine is. Again happineee to-celebrate tend happy to-be 

changl gal si ; jo Ah tAra bhai mar-gia-si, tA mur-ke- 

good thing teas ; because this thy brother dead-gone-woM, attd again 

jammiA-hai ; tA guwaoh gia-sl, tA hun hattli aya-hai.’ 

bom-ie; and lost gone-vaasy but now found oome-ie* 


▼01% IX, PART 1. 


4 B 2- 
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CNo. 17.] 

iNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

faiRjAbi. 

MAlwAI Dialect. (District Pebozetobe, Ta9|Il Pazilea.) 

RiRi ifl I 3*3 flsa f8% ^ 3B 
RiT'C’ 7ft I § fXR 7B3 »Oft ift I RiRt 

f ^ I RS a 3>Ri 7s# f I ri I tea Rs<te«p 
s'te tea Rjs'teTNi ^ai i 3 <ri gsS 3)3 ^ § r^ «iinj^ «I3 

<^3 fVra* § 333*3 2S<te«M' 3ift3 ^ teR RiBR* *tte3> UteTN* I 

3tft3 Rsii ^ te3 0 fame 1 r^ ?it 3 f3^ tir* te3 3 * Ri<te*M* 
3* R3< tes* oft ^B3 >tel § ten 3*3* €r te3 ftaMP 7ft ^ 
^ t fR R>R 3tft3 4 33 te«H< I 3B3 3B3 3>te te3 €3 R3 §71 33* 
RaS^iTft 333* tete»PI 3tft3 ^ R3 sftet 3^ ^ 2P 3* ^ R3 S 
7ft3^ 3IB 3'R^ ><3 ^ 1 1 § 3tfl3 €3 3d tem* I R3 

3?ft3d 3<d3 3P33' RiR Mte«l*l R3d 3|ite«)P 3*3* 7133 tiCtevili 

dt I 3IS dt A3 3*B dd SOS') Tfti 37ft3^ 713 dS Sr 3IBa> Mtes* 
Mtew I 713 ates ^3n v)te3< 3lg3P r ^ A3) vtA Mtevjft R31 
§ ^ai 3«ft«lft ai 33 37ft33 ^a* § gtftRft rib 33 

I R3R R5 3’fte' 37ft3t *H'3 R3<fte«H> I 37ft3^ 3*3 

3*R§ RRiteRC d Vlte3< ^ ^^a R'dt RR Tlte* I M3 3*A^ Ar sftd) 
d 33 teR* Ar3* m 733* teA^ R^ R# 7ft I 37ft3d 6A SS* 1J3 
a #ftTOl’ 1 1 S3 Ar A 3*3* 713 3^ 71*A ateR B^W 33 ^ 33 * 
fa*! 33 dte*N* 3*3* A* R# f^i tea 33 *^ s*d § teRi 
3a*te*M* ^* I 3*3* gRd 3*A) RRI* I teR RiaSR* teR*H A *«I 3 ^ ^3 
teiw II 
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Central Group. 


PAJJJABI. 

MAlwAI Dialect. (District Perozefore, Ta^sIl Fazilka.) 

transliteration and translation. 

K6i raja sakamS turia jada>sl. !Rali«bich ik ja^ 

A Raja hunting-for started going-toaa. The-way^in a Jatt 

tibbS’UttS hal bah5da*s!, te nhiii umar satar asl 

orsandy-hilloch-on plough ploughing-wa^t and him-of age seventy eighty 

barSdl si. Baja usnS b5kh-ke bolU, * Jat, tS ba^a 

yea/rs^of was. The-Rdjd him seen-having said^ ‘ thou very 

ukk&.* Jat bdlia k5, *raja, mai nab? ukka. Ik 

acted^foolishly* The-Jatt said thatt *Rdjdy I not acted-foolishly. One 

cbalAia t!r, ik cbal&iA tukka.* Baja sun>k& 

propelled a{‘Sharp)-arroWt one propelled a-hlunt-arrow* The~Rdjd heard-having 

apne rftb iRgga, to jadS apne gbar piibcb-pia, t6 

on-his-own road continued, and when in-his-own house he^arrived, and 

darwar laia, apne wajir k6l8 is batda antra pucbbia. 

a~darhdr held, his-own minister from this thing-of purpoi't was-inguvred. 

Wajir ^ sun-k5 socba-bicb pai>gia. JadS koi jawftb ubdl 
The-niinister heard^hamn^ thinking-in fell. When any answer that-cf 

samajb-bicb na aia, sati dina>kl mubilat luang-lal, 

UfAerstanding-in not came, then seven days^f respite was~a8kedfor-{and'‘)obtained, 

tS jis pasg raja os din gia*s!, pucbb>pucbba-k5 

and in-what in-direction the-RdJd on-that day gone-was, asked-inquired-having 

6s6 pass wajir bi tur-pia. Gbalde-cbalde 

towards-that-very direction the-minister also started. Tn-going-in-going 

rabi-bicb db jat osS tara hal-wabi karda milia. 

the-way-in that Jatt i/n-that-very manner plough-ploughing doing was-meU 

WajimS soob kiti, * bai. bdve nd ti Sbd 

The-minister-by thought was-made, * Ao. he-may-he {may-he-)not then this-very 

ja^ bai jibdi gal rajSne mero kold pucbbl-bai.* Te wajir 
Jalf is wJtom-of word the-Rdjd-by me from inquired-is* And the-minister 

'5th6 kba^ gia. Jat kolo wajirne rajede 

there standing-having-become went. The-JaJtt from the-minister-by the-Rdjd-of 

anda hal puobbia. Jat-nS akbia, *raja 

e<ming-of the-dreumstanee was-inquired, The-Jafl-by it-was-said, * the-Rdja 
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VASikBt. 


jarur ftia-tld; gal bl mSrfi nal dho kin-si.’ Wajirnft 

eerUMy eometoas; word also me-of with byhim made-w€W* Tho-mimater^ 

jat kold fis gal-ka antra puohhia. Jat kahin lag^A, 

the-Jatt from this word^f purport wew-inquired. The^a4t to-aay began, 

*antrA dassSga jb mSri pani pin-wali jh&ri t6 

‘ the~purport then I-wilUehow if thou my watei” drinking-for jug and 

hukkA rup^-k& bhar-dai.’ Wajirne hukka t§ jbftri rupiS 

huqqa rupeea^f fill* The-miniater-by the~huqqa and jug rupeea 

nAl bhar-ditti. Ja^nd antr& man-bhaSda trajimff 

with werefilled. The~JaU-hy the-purport mind-nature~of the-miniater-to 

akh * sunAia. Wajirne ja-kd rAjdnfi 

haeing-told waa-ea/uaed-to-be-heard. The-miniater-by gone-having the-Bdjd-to 

sunAia, tA antra thlk-thik rajAdA man 

it-waa-eauaed-to-be-heardt and the-purport ao<mrately the-Rdjd-of mind 

laggA. Far rajAnA soch klti kA, * jat binA 

beeame-atta/ohed. But the-Bijd-by thought waa-made that, ‘ the- Jail without 

Asda antrA kisAnfi maltuu nahf si. WajimA osA 

thia-of purport anybody-to known not was. The-miniater-by that-very-man 

kdlo pucbh-kA dassia-hai.’ £h s6ch-kA raja jat 

from inquired-having ahown-it-ia.* Thia thought-ha/oing the-Bdjd the-Jall 

kdlo ja-kA kahin laggA, *jat, tS barA ukkA.’ Jat 

near gone-ha/ving to-aay began, * Jatt, thou very acted- fooliahly* The-Jatt 

bdlia, *raja» mai nabT ukka Ik bharai jhari tA ik 

aaid, * Bdjd, I not aeted-fooliahly. One waa-flled the-jug and one 

bharaia hukka.’ BAja sun-kA rAji hua ; is 

waa-filled the-huqqa* The-Bdjd hewd-having pleaaed became; thia 

akalda inam dA-ke ghar-nS mu^-giA. 

wiadom-(f reward gvoen-haring the-houae-to returned. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Onoe upon a time a certain king went a-hunting. On the way he saw a Jatt plough- 
ing his field on the top of a sandy hillock, and he seventy or eighty years old. The king^ 
called out to him, * Jatt* you are a fool.’V The Jatt replied, * Sire, I am not a fooL Some 
people can shoot with sharp arrows, and others have only blunt ones to shoot with.’ 
^e king proceeded on his way. When he reached home he called a darbar, told his 
vizier what the Jatt asked him what the meaning of it was. The vizier 

set to work a-thinking, but couldn’t hit on the right meaning, so he b^ged for seven 
days’ grace and got it. Then he traced the steps of the king, asking as he went, where 

* These tihldt, or sandy hilloeks^ sis not worth much lor cultivation. There are several proverbs dmling with the ease- 
with whleh they are ploughed, owing to the light naturo of the soil, and the miaetable retam which eomes in the shape of 
crops. See, for instance, Mr. Hacotiaehie’s Stleeted JgriettUural Proverbt the Paeoah, Nos. 60 and 71. 
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His Majesty had gone, and finally saw the same Ja^t ploughing away on the top of his 
hillock. The yiaier thought to himself that this was probably the fellow who had told 
the king the puzzling saw, so he stopped there and asked him if the king had been that 
way lately. ‘ Indeed he has,* said the Jatt, * and I had a talk with him.' Then the 
▼izier asked the Jatt the meaning of what ho had said, and the other replied that ho 
would tell him if the vizier would fill his water pot and his hookah with rupees. The 
vizier did so, and the Ja^^ told him the meaning of the dark saying. Then the vizier 
returned to the palace and explained it to the king, who was much pleased with the 
explanation. But the king said to himself that the only person who could have known 
the meaning of the saying was the Ja^ himself, and that the vizier must have got it 
from him. So he went off to the Jatt again and again said, ' Jatt> you are a fool.' The 
Jatt replied, ‘ Sire, I am not a fool. One thing, my drinking pot, and another thing, my 
hookah, have both been filled with rupees." Then the king was much p lea se d , and 
after giving him a reward for his intelligence returned to his palace. 


’ The Jatt/s original poeile and hie second rejoinder together form a rhymed conplet. Thus 
ih ckaldid ih chaldid tnhkd. 
ii bhardfJhM^ U ik hhardid hukkd* 
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[No. 18 .] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Groufv 

PaSjABI. 

( 

MiLwAi Dialect. (Nabha State, District Fhul.) 

Ei?i$ R3 <liw H3I fea fiss 9^ WfVrMi 

1#' sO? 3181 € I VJj dRi 3^ V#a(< 

3i § VaM VirfVr«P if 3 I ttBRS' 3’8I ^ 3> 1 Sf 31 ^ DP^rap 
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PAJJjABI. 

MIlwax Dialect. (Nabha State, Disteiot Phtjl.)* 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ik rajede sat dlila san. Ik din rajene 

One Rajd-of ^ seven daughters were. One day the-lidjd-by 

unhanS akhia, * dhiO, tust kida bhag khadia-ho ? * 

them-to U-was-saidt * daughters. You whom-of fortune eating-are ? * 


Ghhlane akhia. 

‘asi, 

bapu. 

tera 

bhag 

kh5di5-h5.’ 

To 

The-six-by it-was-said. 

*we. 

father. 

thy 

fortune 

eating-are* 

And 

salmine 3.khid>, 

*mai 


ax)na 

bhag 

khidl-ha.’ 

Ts 

the-seventh-by it-was-said. 

‘Z 

verily 

my-own 

fortune 

eating-am* 

Then 


rajene akliia, ‘ mal tliunu kiha-jiya piara lagda-ha ? ’ Chliianc 

the-lidjd-hy it-was-said, * I you-to what-like dear seeming-am ? * The-mx-hy 

akhia, ‘tn, ssltiS khand-bargil i>iara lagda-hai’. 

it-icas-said, * thou, us-to sugar-like dear seeming-art (i.c., seetnesv to be).* 

Te satiniue akhia, *tu itiainn nun barga 

Rut the-seoenth-by it-was-said, * thou me-to salt like 

piara lagda-hai.’ rajeno harakh-kc dkhia, 

dear seeming-art* Then the-Rdjd-by become-angry-having it-was-said, 

* chnS kise-lahgre-lule-nal biha-deu. DekhO phir kikn apna 

*this-one-to some-lame-maimed-with marry. See then how her-own 

bhag khaugl.’ oh ik lahgre-nal biha>ditti. 

fortune she-will-eat* Then she one lame-man-with was-married. 

Oh vicharl laiigrenQ khari-rich X)^*he inahgdl khidi 

That poor-girl the-lame-man-to a-basket-in put-having begging eating 

pai jihirdi. Ik din kharinu ik-chhappar-te kande-t6 

fallen used-to-wander. One day the-basket-to one-pond-on the-bank-on 

dhar-kc ap mahgan chall-gal ; lahgreng kl 

placed-having herself to-beg went-away ; then tlie-lanie-man-by what 

dekhia, ki kale ka chhappar-vich bar-ke baggg 

was-seen, that black crows the-pond-into entered-having white 

ho-hu nikalde*a8d§*han. on^I rlsam^rlsl , lahgiE 

becoming-becoming coming-out-are. Then them-of in-imitation the-lame-man 

bi rufhda paida chhappar-vich ja ; td oh 

too rolling tumbling the-pond-into having-gon^ fell; and he 
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nau-bar>nau hd-gia. 

J^resh-and-well became. 


And 



tS oh audinu rajl-baji 

ihen her coming-for perfect-healthy 


bhdi bahu 
hia toife 
hu-k3 

become-having 


mahg'tahg'kg al, 
begged-ha/oing ccmct 
kha|*-gia. 
he-atood. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

(The following folktale ia current all aver India. Another veraion of it will be 
found on p. 309, Vol. V, Ft. II of thia Survey. It will be noticed how the opening 
agreea with that of the atory of King Lear.) 

Once upon a time there was a king who had seven daughters. On6 day he asked 
them by whose good fortune they were enjoying life. Six of them said that they did so 
by his good fortune, but the seventh said that it was by her own good fortune. 

Then the king asked them like what did they love him. The six said they loved 
him like si^ar, but the seventh said she loved him like salt. 

Then the king burst into a fury and ordered her to be married to some maimed 
cripple. ‘ Let us see, * said he, * how she enjoys life by her own good fortune’. So they 
married her to a cripple, and as is the manner of people of that class, she put him in a 
basket, and carried'him about asking for alms. 

One day she put the cripple down on the bank of a pond, and went off to beg by 
herself. While she was away, the cripple observed that black crows came and bathed 
in the tank and that when they came out their feathers were white. So he rolled and 
tumbled to the edge of the water and bathed as they had done. He immediately became 
clean and whole, and when his wife returned she found him standing there hale and 
hearty. 
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Central Group. 


Dialect. 


(State Patiala, Thana Gobindoadh.) 

% 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


DekhO, khabbe hatth-nal hatthi dab-chhaddl-hai. 

• • * 

See^ left hand-icith plough-handle preeaed-ist 


purani hai. 
ox- whip is. 

dhara-hai. 
placed-is. 

puh pha^ 
daton bursting with 

adherS khet-vichh 
in-dark the-Jield-in 


heth 

beneath 


Sohi rokhdg 
In-front a-tree-of 

Utthe ik mimda bai^ha-liai. 
There a child seated-is. 

nal utha-hai. Hal aur 

risen-is. Plough and 

phaucha>hai. Sikhar 

arrived-is. 


liyaiHl-hai. £h 

jotta 

bringing-is. He 

plough 

pauda-hai. 

Ap 

causing-to-fall-he-is. 

Himself 

ho-ke rotl 

khada-hai, 

become-having bread 

eating-he-is, 

palauda-hai. 

Tliora 

Causing-to-drink-he-is. 

A-small 


sag Ifi-jadi-luii. 

vegetables taking-away-is. 

isi dhande-vichh atthan 
this occupation-in sunset 

karda-hai. Din 


sajje hatth'Vichh 
right hand-in 

huqqa aur jalda taufa 

hookah at^ %oater-of pot 

Hall bichara 

The-cultivator the-pow-man 

bal^nS l5*ke, mQh 

oxen token-having face 

dO-pahr§ tiv? roti 

JELighest-point at-midday the-toife bread 

dhal-d?da-hai. BaldSnQ kakh 

loosening-is. The-oxen-to cut-grass 

hatth mSli dhO t^ianda 

hand mouth having-washed cool 

huqqa pYda-hai, baldSn’G ])anl 

hookah drinking-he-ist the-oxen-to water 

chir pai rahnda-liai. Tiv? 

time having-fallen remaining-he-is. The-wife 

Bhahla kamm huda-hai. Ti bichara 

Much work becoming-is. Then the-poor-fellow 

kar-dfda-hai. Nahf-ti hur kamm dhanda 
making-he-is. Otherwise other work business 


chhipc hal aur bal(^nT] le>ke 

doing-he-is. The-day on-being-hidden plough and oxen token-having 

ghar auda-hai. Charhida bhar liyaiida-liai. Balds muh*ra 

house coming-he-is. Fodder-of load bringing-he-is. The-oxen before 

pauda-hai. Tiv7 dhar kadd!>hai. Rotl pakaudl*hai. 

causmg-to-fall-he-is. The-wife milk drawing-is. Breed cooking-she-is. 

iJh chao-nal mundS kuyyS-vichh bai^i-kd khsda*hai. Phir 

Bie delight-with sons daughters-among sat-having eating-is. Again 



mAlwII. 


is mauj>nal lattS nisal-ke s8da*hai} ki 

this eomfort-with legs stretched-having sleeping-he-ist that 

phuUadS bichhaunS-utte bhl naht thiaudi.^ 

flowers’of bed-on even not expertendngf-aa'ej. 


IBS 

badsl^hana 

king^-io 


For a Free Translation of tho Forogoing, see p. 695. 
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BHATPSNT. 

The Bhutis (or, as they are called in the Punjab, Bhattis) are a Musalman tribe of 
Bajput origin which is found widely distribute over the Punjab and North-Western 
Bajputana. Th^ are specially strong in North Bikaner, and in that portion of the 
Ferozepore District which is immediately adjoining. This part of the country is known 
as BhattianS, and one of its chief towns is the famous stronghold of Bha^nSr. Owing 
to the leading part taken by the Bhattis in this part of the country in the beginning of 
tlie 19th century, the word Bha^I became applied to all the Musalm&n residents of this 
tract, and their name became almost synonymous with Bath or Pachhd,da, — the title 
given to the Pachhad& Musalm&ns (a different tribe) of the Ghaggar Valley.^ 

Wc have seen that one of the names given to the dialect of Paffjabi spoken by the 
Pachhada Musalmans was BathI, and, as just explained, the same name is given to the 
dialect of the Bhattis of Bikaner, while the dialect spoken by the Bhattis of Ferozepore 
is locally known as Bathaurl. The two Buthls are not the same dialect, for the B&^l 
of the PachhS.dS Musalmans is, as we have seen, a mixture of PnwadhI Paftjubl with 
Western Hindi, while the BathI or Bathaurl of the Bhattis is Malwai Pafijabi mixed 
with the BagrI of North Bikaner. 

It will have been observed that this BathI is a tribal language. In the south of the 
Fazilka Tahsll of Ferozepore all the inhabitants (whether Bhattis or not) speak a lan- 
guage locally known as * Bagn.* An examination, however, of the specimens of this 
form of speech which have been received from Ferozepore shows that it is not BagrI at 
all. It is exactly the same as the BhattI BathI, a mixture of PaKjabl and Bagii, with 
the latter predominating. 

The Bhattis of Ferozepore appear under various names (usually those of sub-clans), 
such as Wattu, Joya, Basslwa^ts, or Bathaurs. The last name accounts for the title 
Bathaurl given to their dialect in that district. It is spoken for a considerable distance 
up the right bank of the Sutlej, in the Fazilka and Mamdot Ta^U», and is the same as 
the BathI of Bikaner, and the * BagrI ’ of Fazilka, — simply a corrupt Pafljabl much 
mixed with BagrI. The proportions of the two forms of speech differ according to 
locality, but over the whole of these three areas, the general characteristic of the 
language is the same, and, as some general name is required to include all the varieties 
of this mixed dialect, I call it BhattianI, from its head-quarters, — Bhattiana. Under its 
various names, BhattianI is reported to be spoken by the following numbers of people: — 


Rathi of Bikaner ........... 22,000 

‘ Bftgri ’ of Ferozepore (Fazilka) . 56,000 

Bfttbaurl of Ferozepore .......... 88,000 


Total BbattiXiiI . 116,000 


In the year 1824, the Serampore Missionaries translated the New Testament into 
this dialect, which they called the ‘ Bhutuner {i.e. BhatnSr) Language.* 

As specimens of BhattianI I give a complete version of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son in the BathI of Bikaner, and also extracts from it in the so-called Bagp, and in &e 
Bathaurl of Ferozepore. Finally, for the sake of comparison, I give a similar extract 
from the Serampore Bhatnerl version of 1824. 

^ Sae Sirta Sattlament lUport (1879-88), paga 69. 
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RATHT of BIKANER. 

■ 

The version of the Parable here given well illustrates the foregoing remarks. The 
language is a mixture of Pahjabl and Bdgri with here and there an idiom borrowed from 
the Lahnda spoken to the west. Thus, take the very first line. JETdA, one, is Lahnd& ; 
dd, (plural masculine), of, is Pafljubl ; hd (plural masculine) is Bagn. So, elsewhere, 
Jdaat I will go, is a Bdgn future with a PanjS.bi termination ; bhdj-ge, having run, is 
Bagrl; khade-hd, they were eating, is half Pafijabl, half Bagri; tuad^d, your, is 
Pafijabi ; thdro, your, is Bagrl. It is unnecessary to go into further detail. 


[No. 20.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAfJjABl. 


BuATTilNi (BathI) Dialect. Bikaner State. 

^ TT I ^ ^ ^ 

^ ftRI ^ ^ I RIR Rfe I 

Rff ^ ^ RR frar R3T fT ^ T*T 

^ «nRRT RTR RRT flRI I ^ ft RRt fR RRI 

RR RR %R RT3T RIR RRI RtT ft RfN ft RRt I RtT 

ft RR ^R^ ftRT ft W I ^ RR% fitR^ «n7R 

ftR RTRT I ajtr RR^t RR #tRRT R1R anjRT fRR 

RTRT RIRl RT ^ r1^-RT I aJtT ffti RR^ fiR RT#f 

^-RT I RR^ %RT RTRT RtT 3^ anfT ft ^ filRlf fttR^t 

RTRR feftiRf RRft ft ^ RRt ^ RTR RT^ 
ff I R^t*t fiRI RIR RlRf RtT RR^ RRRf % RIRT R% 
ffRJ^ RIWR fftft RtT ^t% Rtf ipn fflRT I RRf fttT RRIRT ^ 
Rrmft ft RtRR Rff # I RTH% ffRftff ftR %Rft R^f>|^RT- 
^ I Rff ft R3Tt RT<I^ ftRTf m% ftRT I RRT ft ^ RT 7R?f 
ferar RRf %R?t RTR fftRI I ^ RlRft RR^ Rf RIR RRTf RRs( 
TO I gR RRf RTRlj^ RRT % f«IRJ ^ RPIR fftft RIr 

RHtf RIR% URT fftRT RtT fftT Rif ^R ittt flRTRR RIRR Rft 
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^ fq^^r «TTq^ «r^ ^t^rf ^ ^ 

w fq^ ^ ^ ^ wqf ^rr?! irS qi? i qf% 

TO ^ ^ ^TT& TOH % I TOT TT ^WT % I 

TOf ^ ^ ^incnr ^ ii 

TOT 5^ #TO ^ I TOt ’St WT^ ^prr TO^qh^ ^rRrr 
qr^ TOTOT ^^qrorr ^^t i ^tr^ ^tqncf %qT 
«TTq^ TO^ ^nriT % # # # i to tot ?Hnr ^fhr 
Tot % TOit fq^% ^n^T qftrn % to qr^ ^ to^ tot 
^i<]i % I qrTTO i to f^ ^ttto ^ toit { 
TO qr# TO^ fTOi qmr «rrS totw^t tot i to tot^ 

ftTiT ^ Sf T?r gn^ 1^3 ^»rt i «n«it 

«if% sr «fl7JT I am ^ ^ sj ^ W am^ 

Wtaif »n^ arc^-TT i anra am^ q ijai ^ ai{aiftaif% snai 
w?l am^ m giai Mati-^aii w amr arm am ^an ^fait 
a^ I firai arai^ aragr t| ift snaa T^^-% i €r liw 
^ mt giar fiTT % I ma: srft araaft ^Nr Tit i ihr 

a¥tai grr ^ aft amr-% arar-TT gf a»w mT-% ii 
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paSjabi. 

BhattiAnI (BATnl) Dialect. Bikanes State- 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Hek Admide doy put ha. Usde chhote put piunu 

One man-of two sons were, Them-of hy-the~younger son father-t^ 

akha, ‘ he piu, mal-vich jera mera hisa howe mai-nu 

it~was~8aid, * O father, property-in as-much my share niay-he me-to 

dche.* T7s-nu tads* mal bat dita. Dher dahare nahf 

give* JELim-to then property having-divided was-given. Many days not 

hue chhdta put sab kuj katlia karne dur des 

became the-younger son all whatever together made-having a-far counb'p 

jada-raha ; or uthe luchpape-viche apna mal gama-dita. 

went-away ; and there riotouaneaa-in hia-own property waa-aquandered-away. 

Or wo sabo-kuj bhaja-chuka tab us des-viche dadha 

And he all-whatever had-waated-completely then that country-in a-great 

kal paya, or wo garib ho-gaya; or wo us desde rainewaleda 

famine fell, and he poor became; and he that country-of an-inhabitant-qf 

ndkar hd-gaya. Or usne tisnQ apne khetr-yich surnu charawapnn 

servant became. And him-by him-aafor hia-own field-into swine-to grazing-for- 

ghala. Or usne un chh!lra>nal apna 4i^dh bharna 

it-waa-aent. And him-by{aic) those huaks-with hia-own belly to-fll 

chata-tlia, jininS sur kh^g-ha ; dr kOi usnU kuj nahU 

wiahing-waa, which-to swine eating-were; and anyone him-to anything not 

dgta*ha. JadS usnS cheta aya dr usai akha ke, * merd 

giving-tvaa. Then him-to sense came and by-him it-waa-aaid that, * my 

piudd kitnd mdhdnatlySnfl phadal ti^iySk bapidl-thi, dr 

father-of how-many labourera-to auperfluoua bread bmng-prepared-waa, and 

asa bhukh-nal mar^-hS. Mal uthind plu nal ja^ dr usnS 

I hunger-with dywg-am, I ariaen-having father near wUl-go and him-to 

akhsi, “ hd baba, maind bdhdstnfi kand kitl, dr tusadd agd 

I-will-aay, ** O father, me-by heaven ain waa-done, and you-of before 

guna kita ; ai^ phir tusa^A ptit kahawand-kd layak nahf hfi ; 

0 fence waa-done ; I agava your aon bemg-cvdled-of worthy not am ; 

apdd mdhdnati^*yidi hdk^ jagd mainfl kar-ld.** ’ TaxlS wd 
your-own labourera-in one-of implace me-to make,** * Then he 

TOL. IX, PAET I. 6 » 
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utlitc Sp-de pludd p&sg giyft. Magar wd dfir ha, ta^ 

on-ainsing hia-own father-oj near toent. But he far tootf, then 

piu nsn^ dekbtg tarns k!ta, dr bhaj-gd usnfl 

by-thefather him-to on-eeeing compassion toas-'done, and runrhacing hunrto 

gale-nal lagate usnu chuma. Putr usdd bapnfl 

the-neck-on on-applying him-to it-toas-kissed. By-the-sofi his father-to 

akha, * he piu, maine behestng kand kiti, dr apdd 

it-ioas-said, ‘ O father^ me-hy heaven-to sin toas-doncy and Your-Honour-of 

sarane guna klta ; dr phir thare putr tera kuhawa^ layak 

before offence toas-done ; and again to-you son thy to-be-called voorthy 

nahf -hn.* Mur usde piu-ne apdd ndkranS akha, ' putmS 

not I-am' But his father-by his-own servants-to it-was-saidy ' the-son-to 
thigrc aclihe padhawd ; dr usde hath-vich mudadl, dr pSr8 juti 

a-robe good cause-to-vaear ; and his hand-in a-ringy and on-feet shoes 

ghfliawd ; dr khate majo kari ; ky3-ke putr mdra 

put ; and vae-all eating merriment may-make ; because-that the-son my 

muya ha, marte mur aya-hai ; kharl-gaya-ha, muf labhya hai.* Tadi 

dead voaSy on-dying again come-is ; lost-gone-wasy but found is* Then 

'wd maje karan ia^e. 
they merriment to-do began. 


Usda bada putr khdtrach ha. Jad^ wd amda*huya ghardd kdl 

Bis elder son field-in was. When he while-coming home-of near 

aya, tadi bajtd uaobanda khai-ka supa. Apde ndkri-vichid 
came, then in-nmsicking dancing-of noise wae-heard. Bie-own sercants-from-emong 
hek ndkarnS apde kdl sadtd Idcha kS, • * *1 Us 

one servant-to himself-of near in-calling it-was-said that, * * * By-him 

akha, ' tcra bhlra ayadiai ; apde piund changa khinA 

it-was-saidy * thy brother come-is ; Your-Uonour-of father-by good feeding 

kita*bai; is-waste jd usnu bhala-changa ladya-hai.* ITsnd kawar 
done-u ; for-this-reason that him-to good-well obtained-is.* Bim-hy anger 

kiti ; us ghar-vich awan na chaya. Is>wastd usda 

was-made ; by-him house-in coming not it-was-wished. For-this-reasdn his 


piu bahar ate usnil manawan laga. 

father out in-coming him-to to-persuade began. 

dita ki, ‘ vcklid, mai ite varS-tn 
icas-given that, * see, I so-many years-from 

apde hukamni kade adul na 

Your-Bonour-of order-to ever disobedience not 

mainn kadd hck lela bhi na dita kd 

me-to ever one kid even not was-given that 


IJs piunS jawab 

By-him the-father-to reply 

tuliadi khidmat karda*ha, 
your service doing-wae^ 
kita. Ap 

was-done. By-Your-Bonour 
mai apdd bdHi nal 
I my-own friends with 


^ Words misting in origioaL 
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khusl kard&-h&. Magar ftpda e putr, jo kanjiiadd 

pleawre might-have-made. But YourSmumr-of this son, who harlots~of 

n&l raltg &pda sab kuj « bhafijft*dgta, ju 

with itirliving Your-Honour-of all anything 8quandering{-waa)» as-aoon-oB 


AySk usde w&stg ap cbanga khai^ kita.* 

he-came him-of for by-Your~Bonour good feast toas-made* 

usu9 akba, * putr, tu nit mere nal rabeda-bai ; 
him-to it-was-saidt * son, thou always me~of near living-art; 

vro sabo kuj tera hai ; magar dadhi khusl kar^l 

that all anything thine is ; but much rejoicing to-do 


Piu 

By-the-father 
jd-kuj mgra 
whatever mine 

^Mk bal ; 

proper is ; 


kyS-kg tera bbira 
because-that thy brother 


muya-buwa, mur 
dead-was, again 


jl-aya-hai ; 
alive-has-become ; 


khiji-gaya-ha 

lost-teas. 


mur labh-gaya-bai.’ , 
again found-ia* 


VOlh IX, FART I. 


5 B ^ 
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SO-CALLED BAGIJT OF FEROZEPORE. 

% 

Fifty-six thousand people are reported to ^eak Bagfi in the Fazilka TakfU oi the 
Punjab District of Ferozepore, along tihe Bikaner border. An examination of the 
specimens sent shows that this dialect has none of the typical Bagii characteristics, such 
as the genitive in go and the like. It is bad Pahjabi, like the B&thi of Bikaner mixed 
^ with some Bdgrl forms. No importance attaches to this mixed dialect, and it will 
suffice to give as an example of it a brief extract from a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son in transliteration only. The original was written in the Persian and also 
in the Gurmukhi character. 

[ No. 21.] 
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pasjabi. 

BhattU>'1 (so-called BIor!) Dialect. (District Ferozefobb, TarsIl Fazilka.) 

£k manas-r& de b5ta hll. Wg-m^ chho^D be^ bap-ne 

A man~of tvoo tons were. Them^in-from {the^) younger son father^to 

kabio, * 0 bap mal-ra hisa jika awe mi-ue de.* 

saidt * 0 father property-of share which comes (-tome) me-to give* 
Jana pachhe bi-nc mal-ra {^ti bat-dlni. Thdre 

Then afterwards them-to property-of shares %oas-divided. A-few (days) 

pachhe chho^id beto saglo dhan-mal bhold kar-ke 

after the-younger son themhole property collected having-vnode 

dur dcs-ne uth-gid. Bathe apn5 mal haramakail-mai 

a-far country-to havwg-arisenrwent. Th&re his-own property dehanchery-vn 

khd-did. Jana saglo mal khd-dlnd, bf dgs-re gk 

was-wasted. When whole property was-wnsted^ that comtry-to a 

bhagwan-ke ja-lagid, Ba-ne apne khgt-mai sdr 

weadthy-vnan^inrof having-gone-he-waw-jmtted. Him-by his-awn felds-in swine 

charaw bhejid. Bai-re ji dabkid ki ai ohhutka-hf[ kha-liS, 

to-graze he-was-sent* Sis desire arose that these husks-even I-may-eatt 

jika s&r khai-hai ; ki bl*n& aiso bhi kd-milg-ni, 

which swine eating^rei for hvm-to swh even at-aUl-were-given-not* 
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RATHAURI OF FEROZEPORE. 

The E&thaurl of Ferozepore is even more of a mixture than the so-called Bag^ 
The foreign element is rather Bikaner! than true Bagji as is shown by the use of chhait 
to mean * is A short extract from a version of the Parable in transliteration only will 
be quite sufficient. 

[No. 22.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PA5^J1B1. 

BuattUnI (Eathaub!) Dialect. (Distbict Ferozefobe, TA98tL Fazilka.) 

Ikke guwA-re di bet& sf. On-ma-le chhota bet& b&pene 

A man^to two sons were, Them-in-from younger eon the-father^to 

kihd, ‘ male mAlh§ jutnA hissd mane Awft-chhai, u mane dAo.* 

saidj * property in-from how-much ehare me-to coming-ie, that me-to give.* 

I mAl wand d!nd-chhai. ThdfA dinS-maf sArd mAl 

By-him property having-divided given-ie. A-few daye-in whole property 

kat^d karts dur dSsne le-gid. Apnd mAl bhaiji 

together in-making far country-to he-took-away. Eie-own property ill 

lachchS-ma! utte gAl-dind. JadS gAl-dind, utte dSse 

behaviour-in there was-waeted. When it-was-waetedt there in-the-country 
sAhukArS dhdre ndkar hO-gid-chhi. TJnnS kahid, * jA-ke sflrannS 
a-rich-man near\ servant he-hecome-wae. Eim-by it-tcae-eaid, * gone-having ewine 

wAhl-mahi charA-liA.’ Oh-rd ji kido unh€[ chbila^SnS khate 
field-in graze* Em-of heart woe-made thoee-very hueke itheating 

apnA dhid bhar-lai; jinhunO sur khAtS* tTnS as bhi nahf 

hie-own belly he-nmy-fill, which etvine ueed-to-eat. Eim-to euch even r^l 

milts. 

were-being-got. 
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bhStnert. 

Finally I give (also in transliteration) a similar extract from the version of the 
Parable/ as it appears in the Serampore translation of 1824. It will be seen that its 
general character is the same as that of the preceding specimens. 

[ No. 23.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Groups 

paSjAbi. 

BhATTIANI (BHlTNfiRl) DiALECT. 

(Serampore Miseionaries, 1824J ' 

KSLl m&nakhde doy gabharu hand^. Flier ba-may-U chhdtdde 

A-certain man-to two sons were. Then them-in-from by-the-younger 

bhayjtnu akhya, * he bhiyji, may^dl jo j^ti paddi, 

the-father-to it^was^aaidt * 0 fatKert the-property-of what share falling{‘i8), 

b& asi do.* Pher n bsde kul mAySdl patyS kiti. 

that to-m give.* Then by-him them-of near the-property-of shares were-made. 

Pher ghanS dan na huya-ta * chhOtOdo gabharu Apru sAro bholo 

Then many days not becoming-from the-yonnger son his’own all together 

karar dur dcSnu parO-gayo. Plier utho zang-ras-mi jir 

having-made a-far country-to went-away. Then there debauchery-in having-lived 

apni mays uday-di. Tad udi sari khut-gayS-ta 

his-oum property was-squandered. Then him-oj dll{-property) wasted-being-gone-on 

u dei-mO ghand kardo kal padiyo. Pher u ghataw-mS padan 
that country-in a-very heavy famine fell. Then he want-in to-fall 

lagyd. Pher u jayar u dOMe kai bastl-balidO nal 

began. Then he having-gone that country-of a-certain villager-of with 

mil'gayo. PhOr u 4uwar charawan liye appO khOt-ml un& 

was-joined. Then by-him swine feeding for his-own field-in him-to 

jmthyo. Pher Suwar ju khlwda-handa u chhawdi[>ta u 
it-was-sent. Then the-swine what eating-were those hushs-by by-him 

apnd pet bharan chayO. Pher kai UnQ na diya. 
his-own belly to-fill it-was-wished. Then by-anyone him-to not they-were-given. 
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PAfljABT MERGING INTO LAHNOS. 

The district of Lahore lies on both sides of the river Ravi. On the east side (in 
the Bari Boab betAveon the Ravi and the Sutlej) the dialect of Fahjabl spoken is Majhi* 
On the west of the Ravi (in the Rechna Boab between the Ravi and the Chenab), the 
Lahore dialect of PahjabI shows signs of the increasing influence of Lahnda. 

It has already been remarked that the old form of speech from which Lahnda is 
derived must once have extended far to the east beyond its present territories. In 
the Eastern Fanjab this language has been overlaid by a language belonging to 
the Central Group, and the resultant language is that now known as Fafljabl. As we 
go westwards from the Gangetie Boab, relies of the original LahndS. basis become more 
and more evident. We have already met some noteworthy instances in the Majhi 
dialect which is admittedly the best and purest form of FaHjabi. When wo cross the 
Ravi into the Rechna Boab, the Lahnda basis becomes much more in evidence, and the 
conventional boundary line between Lahnda and FahjabI after crossing tbe district of 
Gujrat runs nearly north and south through this Boab, starting at about Ramnagar in 
Gujranwala on the Chenab, and running due south to the northern corner of the Mont- 
gomery district. Thence it continues its course duo south (crossing the Ravi on its way) 
to the southern comer of the latter district on the banks of the Sutlej. A part of that 
portion of tbe Montgomery district which lies to the east of this conventional line is thus 
in the Bari Boab, but linguistically it belongs to the north-east of the Rechna Boab. 

The lino described above is a purely conventional one adopted for this Survqr. 
Everywhere in India we meet with instances of languages merging into each other, but 
nowhere in India do we find the merging so gradual as that which takes place 
between Lahnda and Fafljabl. The wave of the language of the Central Group, 
which at first overwhelmed the most eastern Lahnda, gradually lost its force as we 
go westwards, allowing the Lahnda basis to become more and more evident. The 
wave extended to the west of the line just described, but by this time it was so 
shallow, and had lost so much poAver, that the language is no longer Fafijabi coloured 
by Lahnda but rather Lahnda coloured by Fafljabi. We may rouglily put this line 
as indicating the boundary botAveeri these two conditions of atfairs, but in the country 
near this line, on each side, tbe local patois is so indefinite that it may with equal 
correctness be classed with either language, and many authorities may claim that the 
language spoken immediately to the west of it in Gujranwala and Montgomery is 
Fafijabi and not Lahnda. Such a claim I do not oppose. The circumstances of the 
case make opposition out of the question. On the other hand, the line I have draAvn 
is a convenient one, and roughly shows the western boundary of Fafijabi. 

To the east of this line wo have, first, the north-eastern half of the district of 
Gujrat ; then, in the Rechna Boab, the district of Sialkot, half the district of Gujran- 
wala, the trans-RaAd portion of Lahore, and a small portion of Montgomery. Grossing 
the Ravi into the Bari Boab we have, to the east of the line, the eastern half of the 
Montgomery district, roughly corresponding to the Tahfila of Bipalpur and Fak 
Fattan. Over the whole of this tract, the language is the same, — Fafijabi with a strong 
infusion of Lahnda. I give three specimens, — one from West Lahore, another from 
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Sialkot, in the north of the laraot, and another from Pak Fattan of Montgomery, in 
the extreme south. 

When the boundary lino touches the Sutlej at the southern comer of Montgomery, 
it follows that river for a few miles and then crosses Bahawalpur, so as to include the 
north-eastern comer of that state. Here the language is the same as that of Pak Fattan 
and no specimen of it is necessary. This condudes the review of Pafijabi merging 
into Ijahnda. 

We may estimate the number of speakers of this mixed dialect as in the table 
given below. The figures for Gujranwala include about 166,000 speakers of Fafijabi 
from other paerts of the province who have settled in the Chenab Oanal Golony, most 
of them probably speak M&jhi. As given the figures have been revised by the local 
officials since the Bough Lists of Languages spoken in the Fanjab were published. So 


also the Bahawalpur figures are revised ones — 

North-East Gujrat ........... 457,200 

Sialkot 1,010,000 

East Gnjranwala ........... 505,000 

Trans-Ravi^ Ijahore ........... 17,398 

East Montgomeiy ........... 292,426 

North Bahawalpur 150,000 

Total . 2,4:12,024 


The Xiahore figures in the above seem |to be too small^ but I have no means of 
checking them, and the loss is probably balanced by the number of Chenab Canal 
colonists who speak Majhi. 

Aitthobitixs, — 

Gbahamb Bailxt, Bit. T., — Panjabi Orammar. A brief Orammar of Panjabi ae spoken in the 
WcLzirabad (f.s. North Gnjranwala) District. Lahore, 1904. 

CUMMIKOS, Bet. T. F., and Grahams Baxlet, Bet. T., — Panjabi Manual and Orammar : a Guide 
to the Colloquial Panjahi of the Northern Panjab. Calontta, 1912. (Under the name 
* Northern Punjab ’ are inolnded the Districts of Sialkot, Gnjranwala, Lahore, Gnjrat, and 
Firozpnr, with parts of the adjoining Districts.) 
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PANJABT OF WEST LAHORE. 

Directly we cross the Bavi into the western portion of Lahore district we find that 
the Lahnda basis of Paflj&bi makes itself much more strongly felt. There are also 
a few local peculiarities. As a specimen of the dialect of this part of the Lahore district 
I give a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, which offers several instructive 
forms. 

In pronunciation we may notice the total absence of the cerebral 1, as is also the 
case in the Pafijabl of the M&jha. The cerebral p is very capriciously used. Thus, we 
have gduom and nachcha^ in the same sentence. The vowel scale in some words is irre* 
gular. The root raht remain, is sometimes spelt rahy sometimes rihy and sometimes raih. 
Compare the reh of the Lahnds, of Shdhpur. 

In the declension of nouns we may note that the postposition of the agent case is ad, 
not naif which is very often omitted (as in Lahndd.). Ne is also occasionally used instead 
of aff, as the sign of the dative. Thus, naukar-ne akhidy he said to the servant. 

In the pronouns, we have used for the agent case singular, as well as for the 
nominative. Thus, nidz dittiy thou gavest a feast. Asa and tuaa are often used for 
the nominative, to mean * we * and * you,* respectively. The usual word for ‘he * is the 
LahndA d, with an oblique singular U8 or un. In %dhe for ihdSy of this one, we have a 
transposition of the aspirate. ‘ Own * is apndy not dp^d. The relative pronoun isydfd {ef, 
LahndS jehfd ) . * What ? * is kih. 

The verb substantive regularly takes the Lahnda forms ; thus, we have hitiy they are ; 
dhd or hdy he was. Sometimes we find je used to mean ‘ he is * or ‘ they are.' ^ In the 
finite verb we have both the Lahnda form of the future, as in uthisa-{gd)y I will arise, 
and the PaKjabi one, as in rahagdy I will remain. 

Now and then we find instances of pronominal sufiixcs attached to verbs, exactly 
as in Lahnda. Thus, dittddy given by thee. The Lahnda present participle is also com- 
mon. Thus, kar^dd for karddy doing. 

We also find instances of the Lahnda negative verb substantive, as in naAa, he was 

not. 

There are also a number of Lahnda expressions. Such are the use of the root 
chdy raise, prefixed to a verb in order to intensify its meaning. Thus, chd~kitd, was 
done ; ehd-jdny consider. So also we may quote (among others occurring in the speci- 
men) as typical LahndA expressions hikky one ; thigfdy a garment ; kdviVy angry ; hatthd, 
on the contrary. 

Mr. Newton, on page 33 of his Panjdhi Orammar, states that, in the Lahore 
district, the word ne is often used redundantly. Thus, ih bi dkh ditid~»d niy this too he 
said. I have not met any examples of this in the specimens. It is a question whether 
in sudi oases, ne is not, like jiy a pronominal suffix. Lahnda has ne for the second and 
third persons plural, and it is quite possible that, in Lahore, it may also be used for the 
singular. In Kashmiri, which is closely related to Lahnda, an is used for the singular 
of the pronoun of the third person. . 

* Sm th# remiurln on p. 6S& 

VOL. IX, riBT 1. So 
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I No. 24.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Qroup. 

PAifjABl. 

Dialect of Nobth-East of Bkchna Doab. (Distbict LahobE) TaqbIl Shabakpitb.) 

Wfei 5 wS fJ5< wfVw ftif il 

ils* ftbr ^ i I fnS «iws< xos #b i 

ITS’ >0S ^ ^ MSa S 

d ^ Bi dxi )4i2s mib enB 

^ w 

^ ftstip % fH Mzssi^ Mg SPB {i faw I ^ §n^ ^ xrs 

^ I § famn fg >jS5tg gigg$ wngiftt sizs j^gg g>g fimn i 

fnz; fn^ ggi^ gig<gis fi? i ^ gg 

'«i>3 € ^ Mg gM) ^gg ag S'g' i gg ^ 'hM) fn «pM>i|t 

^ |Vi€g iSgg g^fgs€gg3giil#€f05t gftMP ^ g^gi 
3 1 fi‘ ig »<zs Mgp gggi g* i $1^ ffegigp § ^ 3 b gig* ggigp § 
fg§ gpgigp Mf ^igi gigig iSt oflgt 3 ig’ ^ cffgr Mn gis 
3gp zs^ |g farat 3 §gi ^ i)* n^g* i ^4 ^ ^ 

tTSi ^ € ttenp § mmS Mf gd faigp i gigi € gg ^ wgi .tzsi 
Mf firl gg flstin fzs4 sgg gnMnr 3 3g gg fapop 3 fs4 ^ 
Mg ZS 1 ftstDC § 4 m ftsgpi g^ mpMup Mf {i‘ ggigi g^ ^ 

sOg’ 3 §g' 3) ^Igi 3 § gg tgi ^ g4M< 3gp zs# i ^ g|g3 
3ag*4 gpMgp 43 Mali 3g 3 gpf § tzs^ v 3€ 

^33 vj§ § ttgi M3 ^ g^ I >1P@ t4i b 3)4 § gi# 34ld 3 3gi 

g^ gg faiop g> #gi 3 fantp 3 3^ tapir ung* 3 z^g Mdpi 3 § 
w 3gzs z$3 II 

3 fM> Hgi QgzjM ftM famr gpg< i ftig 33 € gpMDP 3 
gig3 33 gpteur fg3 gi>gzs 3 zSgg gMup i 3 h Met 3o(g3 urAiw 
§ gfagp 3 ¥)g 3 1 fg3 fzsj grMgp 3g< faig* miagf' 3 3% MfB 
t<sgpg ftm g>g3 M3t 3 3g< Mg> 3g 3gg zrzs gnteup 3 i 3 gMtg 
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§ Wfeg 25^ I ten to§ f^f fesijs )ai§ 

fl?33 SO^ I ?H imiftW ft' ^ fV<€H3 oli^ 

ftgi ^ §a* wfVw orer ft- .2rS- ftitew § ffe ^ 25^ 

'2TO ft' ^ srg'^ i faf §ai S >«nfe>«n tl wb * 

vm §a» Sti^ § awtemi {| |'^ to# ■a^' f fewti f^ i 

wfVw ^ gg «' I ftgT M»25 H Hiai §aT ^ 9 i 

are zs^fieat S fen awt tea^ §gi’ 

Ha ftnw* Win iSa tfl^ ^ ftw t § ^ S sTa 


rob IT. ran a 


SoS. 
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c No. 24.] 


INDO-ARYAN FAMILY- 


Central Groupi 


paKjabi. 


Dialect of North-East op Eeghna Doab. (District Lahore, Ta^sIl Sharakpor.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


were. 


Hikk admi-de do putr ah^ 

Otie man-of two sons wen 

uilcke akhia, * l)iu, jO 

by-the-younger it-was-aaid, ^fathevt tha 

wapd-dc.’ UsnS 

having-divided-give' Him-by 

wand-dittft. B&hle dii 

having-dwided-waa-given. Many day 

sara mal ikattha cha 

the-whole property together waa- 

l6-ke ySdha raha, 

taken-having {a^-)a-aojourner remained^ 

Dial viSlKaiS.. Jis vcle 


* piu, 

* father^ 

UsnS 

Him-by 

B&hle 

Many 


mera 


apna 

hia-own 


din . aji 
daya ye\ 

cha-klt&, 
was-made, 
la. tg 


Unha viohch8 piunS 

Them from-among the-father-to 
a hissA rizk-vichch hai, 0 

ahare wealth-in iat that 

>pna 'UiAl duhSnS 

^-oivn property both-to 

i nah¥ hoe uikkAne 

I not became the-younger-by 

kisi dur mulk 

a-certain diatant country 

uthi bhaifg kamma-yichch 
I there bad doinaa-in 


nah¥ 

not 

kisi 


habbhu 


usno 


la-lia, 


property waa-waated. {At-) what at-time the-whole property him-by wae-apent. 


watt us mulkde yichch 

then that country-of in 

pawan lajfgl. Watt 0 
to- fall began. Then he 

nAl naukar rah-pia. 

with aervant he-retnained, 

pailia-yichch ghallia. 
the-fielda-in it-waa-aent. 


hch bauh kal pai-gia. Watt usnS lOy, 

n great fa/mine fell. Then him-to need^ 

0 gia, us inulkdfi hikk shaharde admidg 

he wenty that country-of one city-qf man-of 

Usne usnS suranS charawan wastg 
led, Him-by him-to awine-to the-feeding for 

Jere chhillar sur khide-ahe, u yl 

What huaka the-aioine eating-werey he alao 


pai-gia. 


man-of 

wastg 

for 


dhiddh razl ho-kar bhar-laida. 

belly happy become-having uaed-to-fill. 

akhia, ‘ mere piudc naukar kal 
tt-waa-aaid, * my father-of aervanta mcmy 


Jad 

When 


unnS 


lH surt ai, 
to aenaea camey 


by-him 

kha 


bill laTd§-hin, te ivadhia bhi 

alao taking-arOy and aurplua alao 

pia marna-ha. MaT uthisaga tc 

fallen dying-am, I riae-will and 

tg unn3 akl^ga, ** piu, mai 
and him-to I-will-aayy **fathery by-we 


riae-will and 


rahuda-hai. 

remaining-ia. 

waddh X)iu 
then the-f other 

Khudada g^ah 
Qod-of ain 


rajj-ke kha 

aatiated-being eating 

MaT bhukkh nal 

I hunger with 

kol wSda-rahSgd ; 
near T-will-go-forth ; 

bhi kita td 

alao waa-done and 
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t6rA bh! kifca ; 

4^-thee alao io<M-done ; 

putr mai sa^wS ; 

son I may-he-called ; 


mai is gal jOgA nah? raih-gia 

I this thing worthy not remained 

mainfi vl apna bikk iiaukar 

me-to cdso thine-own one aervumt 


jo tAra 
that thy 

cha>jan.” * 
consider.** * 


Watt o u^ia te apnc piu wale gift. AjS 6 dli6r 

Then he rose and his’Own father towards went. Yet he a-grecd 

dor AhA) unde piu usnS yckli-liA» uunt! tars aiA, tA 

distance was» his byfather him-to it^was-seen, him-to pity came, and 


bhajj 

having-run 

lia. 

was-tdken. 
bhi kita-hai, 
■also done-is, 

pa3fL* 

Inm-not* 


wag-gia tS unn3 gal-vicb la-lia, tS 

he-went and him-to neck-with it-wac-applied, and 

Futr unnn akhiA, * piu, mai Khudada 

By-the-son him-to it-was-said, * father, by-me Ood-qf 

tera bhl kitA-hai, tc bun tcra putr sadlwA 

of-thee * too done-is, and now thy son to-be-called 

Watt piune apige nauki^il akhia, 

Then the-father-by his-own servants-to it-was-said. 


chhum 


gunaih 

sin 

worthy 
*cliafigA 
* good. 


tbigre 

kaddb 
• • 

le-ao. 

te 

unnS pa-deu ; 

?dbA battb-yicbeb 

clothes 

hamng-taken-out bring. 

and 

him-to put-on ; 

his hand-in 

mundri 

gbatto, te 

paii^-vicbcb 

jutti 

pawao ; aO, 

kba-lale. 

te 

ring 

put, and 

feet-in 

shoes 

put-on ; come. 

we-may-eat. 

and 

razi 

boIA; 

o mera 

putr 

mar-gia-ba, j¥da 

bd-gia-bai. 

te 

happy 

let-us-become ; 

this my 

son dead-gone-was, alive 

become-is. 

and 

kliarl 

gia aba, te 

labbb-piA.’ 

Te 

6 kbusb bowan laggA. 


lost 

gone was, and 

found-is* 

Then 

they happy to-become began. 



Te unda wadda putr pAhlia-vichch giya-aha. Jis velA 

And him-of the-elder son the-felds-in gone-was. At-which at-time 

6 aiA, tA gharde nere aia, usne gAwan tA uacheban 
he came, and the-house-qf necn' came, him-by singing and dancing 

suniA. Us bikk naukarne akbia te puebbia, ‘e 

was-heard. By-him one sercant-to it-was-said and it-was-asked, ‘ this 

kib bai P * Usue unuu Akbia, * tera bbira aia-bai, terA 

what is ? * Bim-by him-to it-was-said, ‘ thy brother conie-is, thy 

piune niaz is-wasto ditti-bai, tera bbira kbair-mebr nal aia-bai.’ 

father-by feast this-reason-fm' given-is, thy brother safety with come-is* 


0 kAvir 

boia, tA 

andar 

nabs 

jidA. 

Is- waste 

undA 

Me angry 

became, and 

within 

not 

{was-)going. 

This-reason-for his 

piu bAbar nikal-aia, 

ate 

undi 

minnat 

klti. 

Us 

father outside out-come. 

and 

him-qf 

remonstrance 

was-made. 

By-him 

piunS 

akbia, ’ 

dAkb, mai ba^ warbA 

tcrl kbidmat 

kai^a 

the-father-to 

it-was-said. 

Uee, 

X many years 

thy service 

doing 
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PARJlBt. 


rilia*]iS ; tdrft akhiA kac£ mai naht sittia, te 

retnained-waa ; thy what-toM-eaid ever by-me not wu-thrown-down^ and 
hifcV 161fl y| dittdiy apnia bellS-nal mai khuski 

one kid even not wae-given-hy-thee, my-own /Hende-with I happineee 

kai^da. e putr aia-hai, jis sara mftl 

miffht-have-made. When thy this son come-ia, by~whom the-whole property 
tdrS kafijriS'te gawSiA*hai, und& w8st6 hatthS t€ nifiz 

thy harlota-with waated^iot him-of for-the-aake on-the-contrary by-thee a-feaat 

ditti.’ Usnfi uniifl SkhiS, * tn bar ySld mer6 kdl 

waa-gwen' Him-by him-to it-waa-aaid, ‘ thou at-every time me neat* 
he; • jdrS rnSrS mftl bai, sarS t§rS-hI hai; asSnO bikk 

art; whatever my property ia, the-whole thine-alao ia ; ua~to one 

gal liik ahi, khugbi kai^de tb khugb 

thing proper wa»t that happineaa we-ahould-have-done etnd happy 
bSde ; is wlste ki bhirfi t^rfi oaar gia fihS, aur wjsitt 

ahotdd-have-been ; thia for that brothet* thy dead gone waa, and again 

jfwdS ho-gift-bai ; d khiqrl gia-Shi, te lab6h-pia>hai.' 

aUme beeome^; he loat gone-vtaa, and found‘been-ia.* 
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PANJABI OF SIALKOT, EAST GUJRANWALA, AND NORTH-EAST 

QUJRAT. 

The oonyentional boundary line between iLahnda and Paiijabl starts at the north 
end of the Fabbi range in Gujrat, and, entering Gujranwala at Bamnagar, divides 
that district into two nearly equal parts. The tract to the east of this line embraces the 
whole of Sialkot, the eastern half of Gujranwala, and the north-east of Gujrat. On 
the east it has the M&jhi FaSjabl of Gurdaspur, on its south, the misled dialect of 
West liUhore just described. 

The dialect of this tract has been fully described by Mr. Grahame Bailey and Mi*. 
Cummings, in the works referred to on p. It closely resembles that of West 

Lahore, and as a specimen I give a short folktale from Sialkot, written in the Persian 
character, with transliteration and translation. 

We may note the following peculiarities in the specimen, nearly all of which are 
due to the influence of La.hnda. There is a strong tendency to drop the letter h after 
an accented syllable,^ and even elsewhere. Thus, rd’e, for rdhSt they remained ; e or 
hit is, and so on. We see the origin of the standard PahjabI present participle in nd 
instead of da in the word or denude giving. All over Indo- Aryan India, a d pre- 
ceded by a nasal may optionally be pronounced as n. 

In the declension of nouns, the postposition of the genitive is treated as in TAhwla.^ 
so that we have dia or dea instead of de agreeing with a masculine noun in the plural. 

The pronouns present some irregularities. * Our * is asa^dd or md^dd (Mr. 

Bailey gives aaddd). * Your ’ is tmdddM or toha44^ (Mr. Bailey gives ti^dddd). The 
oblique form singular of the pronoun of the third person is os (as the oblique form 
singular of ih, this, is es), and its oblique plural is ona or dhna. Jerd or jehfd is 
* who,* with jist or the Malwdl form /*/, for its oblique singular. 

The following forms of the verb substantive occur, — a, or Aa, I am, we are ; #, thou 
art ; d, or he, he, she, it is ; or haisay,, they were. 

For further particulars, the student is referred to the very full details given in the 
Grammars already referred ,to. 


^ Soe the remarks on p. 628. 
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[ No. 26 .] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group* 

PAifJlBT. 

Dialect of North-East op Keohna Doab. (Distbiot, Sialkot.) 

* m 

\)hi^ ^ 

- uy**^ <=— 0-^jJ •i- sLwolj - 

w m * , «I 

jj jiLj jjU - ^JJ - <=-) ^^JS U^TI 

/ 

^ «-yu» “ <=~j 

atfioL b^/ - Uj^ jiLo jj 

m 

ix^J ^ ^ - c— J SmS^Mt )jJj^ SrO^ 

cL-Oi^O ikT Uj/ «s^ v:;4j^b - ^ b^l 

C-^L* ^ J|./C - J slwob - ^(>:;<i> V-/Lm» - ^;Ia 

^ ^ - ^1; v^c>A c^lb 

4p^J «=4) JT* v:^b ^ Jj »b^ob 

^ Jj »^ob - jojU»| &r ^^0 ^ aT u^tj 

‘h 

*^3^ -jj* ■ 'i'*^ ‘^b '^=^'*^ 'O 

-y;U.c_J i^5y® sO '-1*^ u;*-"=-T J4^ Jj '-(y 



rechna doab. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

* 

PAJJJlBl. 

Dialect of North-East op Rechna Doab. (District Sialkot.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Sadda wadda Malir Mitha hoia-e. Osne akhia ki, ‘ mera 

Our ancestor Mahr Mitha was. Mim-hy it-was-said that, ‘ my 

na jahan-vicli ma^hur rae.’ Badshali Akbarue Osdg 

name the-world-in famous may-remain* The-JEmperor ^ Akbar-by him-qf 

pasB larkida sak mangia. Os aggS akhia, 

from-near the-daughter-qf betrothal was-asked. Sy-him in-reply it-was-said, 

* tn Bndshah € ; mai zamindar a. Sadda tusadda bar 

- ^ • • • • 

*thou Etnperor art; I landowner am. Our your equality-qf-status 

nahl michda.’ Os akhia, ‘taiiiu es gal-vich kl e? Mera 

not arises* By-hvm it-was-said, ‘ thee-to this ^natter-in what is ? My 

dil aia-e.’ Jis waqt osne sak deiia cha-kita, iS 

heart come-is* At-what time him-by betrothal to-give it-was-agreed, then 

osnS akhia, *mer6 ghar a-dhukk.’ Ona tad 

him-by it-was-said, ‘ to-my house come-with-procession* Jiy-them then 
inel-mandal akattha kita. Os akhia, *bnd.^ah 

relations-friends together it-was-made. JBy-him it-was-said, ‘ the- Emperor 

inerl larkida sak inangda-e. Tohaddi ki »ilah he ? ’ Kiso 

my daughter-of betrothal asking-is. Your what adcice is?* By -some 

akhia, * denne-hi,* te kiso akhia ‘ nahf de-dide.’ 

it-was-said, *gicing-we-are,* and by -some it-was-said * not giving {-we-are).* 

Balmtigne kaliia ki, ‘ d6de-ha.’ Ona sak de-ditta. 

Most-by it-was-said that, * giving- we-are? By-them betrothal was-given. 

Bad^ah a-dbukka. Mahr Mithdne sSro bhira bulae, 

The-Emperor came-in-procession. Mahr Mitha-by all brothers were-summoned, 

rotl kbawan waste anr janjdl khidmat was^. 

bread cavsing-to-eat for and the-bridegroom? s-party-of service for. 

Kuj Jat Badshah-wal ga6. Jit waqt woh d6 rat? Mahr 

Some Jatts The-Emperor-with went. At-what time they two nights Mahr 

Mith5do ghar rag, 6th6 kis6 akhia ki, *kuj 

Miiha-of (in-) house remained, there by-someone it-was-said that, * something 

d6ie, ki asEdda na rag.* Badsh^h * wal jgfb lOk 

let-be-given, that us-of the-ncme may-remain.* The-Emperor with what people 
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a5-san, on§ nal vi MirasI Jcbidmat wasjft gai^-san ; hor jeyft 
cwne-wet'e, them with also Mir data service for gone-were ; and what 

lOk Mahr Mithe wal mel Se-san, ona nal vi 

people Mahr Milha with {aa-)brotherhood come-were, them with also 

MirasI a£*san. Hun v6l6 kotho-te bahi-ko karan 

Mirdata come-were. Now at-what at-time the-roqf-on aat-haoing alma to-do 

lagge, rupaic sikka Akbar BM^ahde san ; Mabr Mithe 

they -began, the-rupeea coinage Ahba/r the-Mmperor-of were; by -Mahr Mitha, 

ona Ibk^Sa MirusianS jehre os wal mcl a6“san, ik-ik 

those people-of Mirdala-to whom him with {aa-)brotherhood cotne-were, one-one 

rupaia ditta ; hor jtihre Jat Badshahda nal 

rupee waa-given; and what Jaffa the-Emperor-qf with 

janji ae-san, on^^ Mirasiinu atth>atth 

{cw-)member8-of-the-bridegroom'a-party come-were, them-of Mirdala-to eight-eight 

Snc ditte ki, ‘ ona asSddl ghattdi kiti-e.* Mur 

annaa were-given because, \ ‘ by-them our disgrace made-ia* Then 

viwah-kc Badshahnu dola dittH. 

marriage-haoing-made the-Emperor-to the-Utter waa-given. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Oiu* ancestor was Mahr Mitha. He was desirous of leaving liis name famous in the 
world. The Emperor Ahbar asked him for his daugliter in marriage. He replied that, 
as he was only a modest landholder while Akbar Avas Emperor, the match would l)c an 
unequal one. But the Emperor insisted, and i>ressed Malir Mitlia not to consider this 
point, so that the latter agreed to the betrothal of his daughtc*r, and asked the Emperor 
to come to his house with the marriage procession. The Malir’s people then called to- 
gether his relatives and friends. He told them that tlie Emperor requested Ins daughter 
in marriage, and asked their opinion. Some Avere in favour of the x)roposal and others 
Avere not, but the majority agreed to it, and so the betrothal took ])lace. The Emi)cror 
came Avith his marriage procession and Mahr Mitha called in all tlie brethren of his Ciiste 
to feed and serve the bridegroom’s ])arly. 

Some Jatts accompanied the Em])eror, and after the bridegroom’s party had stayed 
in Mahr Mitlia’s house for tAvo nights, one of the brethren of the latter suggested that 
alms should be distributed in order to make his name famous. 

The ])eoplc who had come Avitli the Emperor were accompanied by Mirasis* for 
service, and so were the brethren who had come at Mahr Mitha’s call. They began to 
distribute alms from the roof of the house. The rupees were of the Emperor Akbar’s 
coinage. Mahr Mi^ha gave one rupee to each of the Mirasis who had accompanied his 
brotliren, but gave only eight annas each to the Mirasis who had come Andth the Jatts 
of the Emperor’s party, for he thought that those Jatts had dis^ced him by their 
presence. 

' Miiftsi* are a kind of beggar-bard, who attend weddings for what they can pick np. 

TOT,. IX, PAllT I. 
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Then, the marriage having been solemnised, the bridegroom’s litter for ceremonial 
departure was given to the Emperor. 

FAttJABl OF EAST MONTGOMEBT. 

As one more cxg-mple of Panjabi merging into Lahnda, I give a short extract from 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which comes from the Pak Pattan Tahsll of 
the Montgomery district. I give it only in the Boman character, with an interlinear 
translation. No special remarks arc required. The language is the same as that of West 
.Lahore and of Sialkot. 


i No. 26.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


PAffJABl. 

Diaxect of 

East-cehtbe of Babi Doab. (Distbict Montoomeby, Taq^il Pak Pattan.) 


Hikk 

One 

puttar 

son 

jehra 

whatever 

te 


adm¥do do puttar ahe. 
man-qf two sons were. 

peonS akhis,, * poo, 

the~father~to it-ioas-said, father. 


inainQ 

me-to 

rijak 


and th e-property 

pichchhc laudho 
ajfer the-younger 
durede des 


auda-hai 

arriving-is 

unhEnn 

them-to 

puttar 

son 

chal&'gia. 


mainu dgh.’ 
me-to give.' 
wand 

having-divided 

s^a kujh 
all everything 

Utthe 
There 


Unh^g vichchn laudhe 
Them-of from-in hy-tKe-yoimger 
mdl to rijakda hissa 

cattle and property-of share 

Tada peo mal 

Then by-the-father the-cattle 


ditta. Thore 

was-given. A-few 

hikattha kar-ko 

together made-having 
dpda mSl rijak 

his-own cattle property 


deeds-in 
ni riha, 


dihS-tS 

days-from 

hikk 

{in-)one 

bhaira 
evil 
kujh 


distant country went-away. 

kaiiima-vich luta>ditta. Jis velo palle 

was-cast-away. At-what time in-the-corner-of-his-garment anything 

Is us des-vich wadda kM pai-gia. Uh tikki-tG 

not remained, then that country-in a-great famine fell. Me bread-from 

Vi ajat ho-gia; t5 us des-vich hikk wadde admfdg kol gia, 

great man-of near he-went. 


even helpless became ; 

Us wadde admf 
liy-that great man himros-jor 


then that country-in one 
usnG apdi wahiS-vich 


band,-ditta. 

it-was-made. 

khadc-bain, 
eating-are, 
dida-ab. 
giving-was. , 


his-own Jields-in 
Us-da dil eh ftkhda-ha, 

Mim-qf mind this saying-wets, 

unhade naj apda dhidh bhaiS,* 
them-of with my-own belly I-may-Jill,* 


sura charawa^da chheru 
swine feeding-of herdsman 

‘jehria shaf sur 

* which things the-swine 

jo lusncf kol nahf 
as hvm-to any-one not 
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P03RA OR POQRT. 

I give two specimens of the pogra dialect of Pahj&bl. Both come from the state of 
Jammu. For an account of the dialect see pp. 637 fif., ante. 

The pogra of Gurdaspur and Sialkot in no way differs from that here exemplified, 
except that in both districts there is, as might be expected, a tendency to employ hero 
and there standard Panjabi forms. 

The first Jammu specimen is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. The 
second is a short folksong. I give each specimen first in Ghamba Takri type, and then 
in the ordinary pogra hand-writing, with a line for line transliteration and translation. 

.1 No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN • FAMILY. Central Qrour 


paSjabl 


pooBi Dialect. (State Jauuu.) 

Specimen I. 

OHAMBA TAKEl OHAEAOTEE. 

3J ajj 5 I ^ (W 3> J 

h'zoj/lif h pjif (Viwl ukiT 3 t pTiWl alfi Jjw I f Gyfi 
n'p5 6w1 »ti| (iJ3 1 Si fajS (Ujl (SwJ (Wa' 

Mj] JJ3 aiw ^ ^ ww’' dw gawa w) i 

m 3 iU «>ir w»1 6 ti igsS (^n vi u(j (In^ viS 
3^ ^(Wi m On rit>iS.iS ^ ^0 

i Gnii 6Tf| i(W I Gtoj) «j 351 d] 

h 6^ (HmI m (ia> i HQ GtI) 

piiaj rfi 3aj 5fl (Xn ?6 kiH fi« nj> W] 

nj) 3 W3 M nit V? GSiz ms w» ^ 
6Tfl cbfe 5 3 «iy3fl Iff 5brrrf’!)j/ wf jaf?' u/aj >f|^ 3i (>w 

iTai vJ)' h p»il iTii' U3a y»? i (bW) ms nja |^jt 6w 
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3' 62)]2 ^ua kk tin I i ^ ii Gnl 
fufuz^ I 6nii ^Cwl 3)7r m ufla 6?j] nn m 

TJ)l ri ^nS9l U3)^ (37f| ZiftiW 3i J >l^'| 17 ^sf) vn 

iM uiaj Wjs cn jji 6n Ml ’I ol h fill iM y3i i ii« 
TTua ^i4m] h lot lo) urlw xi] m ^tI) 

I 5j Sni) v3n jaT Si' 5|' i m m u'S ! 
«?fl fw 5 Hi 2J p v3’l il-iTsfi tU^M . 
fnl^z^ I ^ ^ ^tI) ms injtii 

m 6ni/ ki y3) U31 ftu il I W9 7nCz^ f 

^B^jJ) n’l) I i (»w ^wiWl n(ij^ ! yf?«z^ h aj wo i 
GttT 67() 5^(W S 3)' oi' ^2# ! S k^ <i3) lin w'ja'j Gir 

wi] S ^3 )'>'] ^ 3 i] i^Q f)i2^ I Gin To wfij;! i ^o 7 

3i >i3j) 3fe 1 i SnJ kkk ^'oT Z9(j GtI) y?<6z^ i Qm *1^ w] 
G 3 i |iJ3 (iJM 63 ^ %jB ^ ill wp 5 w)Vj m wS ii own 

lloi WT 0^55 I i‘ IV wf 6w W)|jj ^kaj (V7>/) i|oT fB3' s 

z^ua w? n^i m )>3j li 20 y39 fitw 3 / no 

wjt^B (3i6 fi)/ GnaJ «t'n3 <ki] -dn w')3li Gnf 6?f) z^fnz^ 

0 U3J j njj' ni W3e 0 3 h (i<> m' 0 no »' 0 ' 1 f^l) 

yif) m'^'l 3 yzfj wislj BJ|9i| 01 w] ii 31 ' 20 si n^ii d 
no it] din S I zi§ pn^ai zl ^0 ^ (n^l o‘ 11 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 
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Central Group.. 


paijjabi. 


pOGBi Dialect. 


Specimen I. 

POOBA OEABAOtEB. 


(Jamhtt Statb.)' 


zA >*} ^v>7/ ^ ^ 0>f , y]jT^ 

/•/^7 ^ 7>^ ^ '9^^" 

^ J?/ yr ^ 

32^^ -^p rjy -^ k ^'^' 9 ] 

7i}3 

•f^v ]fXf 7}y tf7p JJ^ ^ 

7 ?^ T ^ y)jy yri / ^;/T^ 

<^b i(7/% 3^ ^7/ f^t/ Of_ ’TSj*/*/ 

yrtr/^ i}r^i aV^ f?,7r 
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INOO-ARYAN FAMILY. 
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Central Croup. 


POOBA DiaLBOT. 


PAJJJABI. 


’Ek (ik) 
One 

nikyain’e 

the-younger^by 


Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

’adiuide do potar (puttar) th’e. 'Udc ( ’ude ) Ticha (vichcha) 
mm-of two •sons were. Them-of from^n 

baba*ki (babbe-ki) *akhe 'a (akhia) j’e, ‘h’e bapO (bapu)*ji, 
the-father-to it-was-said that ‘ 0 father. 


ja’ed^d’a j'e hesa (hissa) meki (miki) pdjda (pujda)* 
the-property-of what share me-to falling- 

-he*e (hai), sake (sai) mekI (miki) da’i-da’d (dei*ded).’ T’A (tl) ’uanai mal 
•is, that me-to gioe-moay. * Then hm-by the-wealth 

’un’e-ki radi-data (randi-ditta). ’Atai th’ure (thore) den (din&) pechhai (pichchhB) 
thm-to hawng-dkided-was-giem. And a-few days afterwards 

nekiai (nikrai) patam’e (putfaraine), sab'keja (kijh) kantha (kittha) kari, 
the-yomger son-by, all-anything together having-made, 

d’iir des’e«d’a paid’a (paida) Idta, ’atai ’utl^ (uth@) 
a-far country-of journey was-made, and there 

’apn’a mal luch'pa^O'kan’e (kanue) ’ud’ai'data (dittft). 
his-own wealth debauohery-by was-squandered-amy. 

’At’e jad sab kharoh kari*ch’uka (chukkia), ’us 
And when all expenditure hamg-made-was-completed, that 

m’ulkh (mulkhai)-yich bada kal pi-gaa (pai-gia), ’ate 
country-in a-great famine fell, and 

’oh kahgal hon mulkhad (mulkhaida) 

he poor to-be began ; and that country-of 

’ik ba4’e ja’ed’4ii*WBled’e jai lagft (laggia). 

a great property-person-to having-gone he-was-joined. 

VOl. XX, PAET 1. 


(Staib Jahutt.)* 
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fj?^' n?pf 5>V^ (T^v 

v / «-»??^ >^7'*'^ 

n sf^ Sht /iv*^ ov 

V? ^5^ yy*^^ ^ysv-^ 

% 

?2 33f 7^?^ 

i?7f^ Co)"^ yy^ HX ^ 

^ ^ p^ ^yf ^vSp ^ 

^ V?J^^ 9fff 3^ 

?>^ 93 / 7f^ ^7/ -^7 ^ 

T71I) v;^ -f^ p^ y^C 

(fo^ J92^ 73i>f^ yi^ Jfy^ 



dOGBI of JAUMir. 


'Osnai (usnai) ’osi (usi) khstr’g-vic 
Sim-by him fields-in 

’Atai *osd*i (usdi) marji thi j’e 
And hm-of desire was that 

j’ere (jehre) s’ur kh^’en (khlden) 
which the-swine eating-are 

j’o k’m (koi) ’osi (usi) nahi (nahf) 
which any-one to-him not 

•vich ’a’e’a (aia) ’akha’a (akhia), ‘ m’fir’i 
■*» ^he-came it-was-said, ‘ my 

majors (majurS)‘ki mati r’u^i (rutti) ht 
labourers-to much bread 


sur oharnai bhej’a (bhfijia). 
swine to-feed it-was-sent. 

’un’e (ung) sekrc (8ik^)-kan’e (kanne) 
those husks-by 

apna dhalid (dhidli) bhar’e, 
his-own belly he-may-fill, 

did’a (diiida)-tlia. Tad hochh’a (hos^e)* 

gwing-was. Then sense- 

I bSbd’e (babbedni) kinai (kiniiai) 
father-of how-many 

(hai), ’ate ’aS bh’ukba 

is, and I hungry 


mar’5. Mcha (mS) ’uthi’e (uthie) ’ap^e bSb’e (babbai)-kachh ja’a (jafi), 
die. I having-arisen my-own father-near will-go, 

’atai ’usi ’akhan (akliaii) j’e, “h’e baf)’u-ji (bapu-ji), mehS (mg) 
and to-him I-will-say that, “ 0 father, • by-me 

’asma^’a (asmanida) ’atai t’usSra pr’ad kit (kita)-ho (hai) ; 
heaven-of and ' qf-you sin done-is; 

’is j’^o (jog) nahi (nahf) j’e bliari (bhiri) t’usara pOtar (puttar) kh’u’a (khvi4) ; 

{of-)this worthy {I-am-) not that again your son I-may-be-called ; 

mSki (miki) ’ap^e major (majurg)-vicha ’ik janeh (jineha) bamVu (banao). ” ’ T’a (ts) 
me your-own Idbowrers-in one like make, ” ’ Then 

’othi’a’e (uthig) ’apne bSb (babbe)-p’as chaPo’a (chalia) ; t’a (te) 
having’ arisen his-oum father-near he-went ; and 

VOL. IX. MRT T. 6 1 2 



PASjIbI. 

mjtv ^ ^ 

n Ott^ f^J ry^ 

J0 i^Tff T/v}iff -^r/^- 
V^ Hp!^ jy^ 3^ jfj> 

»r 2^ isT ^ ^ 

vt\ J/tT ^ 

^ ^ >P*J^ 7f>^t$y)/^ 

3^ ?2r VV ^ ^ 

3^ 1^ J,'/' 

VF^ rp 

^ ^ f? ^ ^;n,;f 



pOGBi 07 JAUMV. 


’aj’o d’ur tha j’e ’usi dekh’a (dikhia) ; ’usde 
yet fw he-vHu that to-him it-was-eeen; hm-of 

baba (babbe)-k’i targ ’a’e’a (Ma), ’atai dr’ur’i (daufle) ’usi gale- 
the-father-to compassion came, and havittg-run to-hm the-neck^ 

-kan’e (kanne) I’ai-late (lai-lita), ’atai mat’a ch’uuii’l. Potar’e (puttarai)- 

•by it-waS‘taken, and muck it-uoas’kissed. The-son- 

-n’e ’usi akhia (akhia) j’e, ‘ h’S bap’u-ji, meh (mg) 

•by to-him it"WaS‘Said that, ’ 0 father, by-me 

’&smapa (asmani) ’ate tOsap (tusara) pr’ad kita; ’atai hon (bun) ’is 
Eeaoen and of -you sin was-done, and now {of-)this 

j’ug (jog) nahi (nahi) j’e bhari (bhiri) tOsara (tusaya) potar (puttar) kh’ua (kh\i^). ’ 
worthy {I-am-) not that again your son I-may-be~ealled.* 

Babau’c (babbene) ’apne ua’ukrai (iiaukrg)-k’i akhea (akhia) j’e, ‘ khar’e- 
The-father-by his-otcn seroants-to it-was-said that, 'good- 

•th’u (th§) khar’i pOohhak (poshak) kadi (kaddi) la’i’a’u (liao), ’atai ’usi I’u’a’u (load) ; 
•than good garment havmg-taken-out bring, and to-him put-on ; 

h’ur (her) ’usde hath nathi (huthi), ’atai per’e (pairg) joy’a I’u’a’u (load), 

and him-of {on-)hand a-ring, and on-the-feet a-pmr{-of-shoes) put-on, 

'atai ’as kh’aohe (khachai) t’e khoohhi (khushi) manahohai (manaohai) ; k’i (ki) j’e 
and we may-eat and rejoicing may-celebrate ; because that 

mara (mgra) ’eh potar (puttar) m’u’e-da-tha (moida-tha), hoii(huii) j’i paid (pea) ; g’u'acha (goacha)- 
my this son dead-was, now alke fell ; lost- 

-d’a tlia, hon (hun) melea (milia).’ T’a (ta) ’oh kh’uchhi (khushi) karne (karap) lagai (lagge). 
•was, now {is-) found,' Then they happiness to-do began. 
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FAfijiBl. 


^ W yTT ^ 

yy^'’ ^7^ 

^gTl g%f ^ 2 ^ j,j/" ^JZ 

3 <0 vy -v» ^9 W 

inf (fu 7D] 4l>^ 7^ tt/^ ^fs^r 

^fpf Pi7) pV^ jfrT 

yy vf^ y^ fj^l (Qf 

Ol ^ yf / f( j-ii 

^ 3 ft yj9 9 (?^ 

Vj Ifg^^l ^ yyfj^ 
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'Atai ’usd’a bada potai (puttar) khaitar (khetrai)*Tacli (vich) tba. J’a (ja) ghaia (ghaze)* 

And hm-of the-elder son the-field-in vm. When the-honte^ 


^kachh ’a’e’a (aia), gan’e tai nachnaid’i balel sOui (suiU). T’a (tS) 

•near he-oame, ^mg cmd dmcing-qf noise um-heard. Then 


’ek (ik) 
a 


ua’ukrA (iiaukre)-kl sad’e’a (sadia), tai puchh’a (puchbiA) j’e, 
servant-to i(-im-cdled, and U-was-asked that, 


‘’eh’e (eh) 
'this 


kah’e(keh)?* ’Tlsnai ’usi 'Akhe’a (akhia) j’e, ‘t§r’a bharah (bhara) ’aVa(aia), 
whatf* Em-by to-him Jt-was^stM that, 'thy brother came, 

I 

tai tfere babn’e (babbene) bari dhaham (dham) kit'i, ’is kari 
and thy father-by a-great feast {is-)made, this for 


j’e ’oh 
that he 



’a’i'g’e’a (giA). ’ ’Osnai (usnai) rah’u (rOh) 
arrived. ’ Him-by anger 


karai’a (karia) ; 
wasmade; 


nahi (nah!) chaih’a (chahiii) j’c ’andar ja’e. 
not he-mshed that within he-my-go. 


T’a (<i) ’usdai 
Then hm-of 


babn’e (babbe-ne) 
the-father-by 


baharai ’A’i ’osi (usi) inau’a’e (manaia). ’Osnai (usnai) babe (babbe)- 
oiitside having’Come to-hm it-was-remonstrated. Eim-to thefather- 


-ki ’otar(uttai) det’a (ditta), 
•to answer was-given. 


‘dekh(dikh), ’etnai (itnai) bare (bare)da ’aS ten 
'see, so-rnny years-qf I thy 


(ahl karp5*he (karna«ha), 
fervice doing^ain. 


’atai kadai (kadai) ter’e hokmc (hukme) bnhar nahi (nah!) ho’e’a (hoia), 
and ever thy oi'der outside not {L)beemne ; 


t’a (la) f6d(tudh) kadai (kadai) ’ek(ik) bakrid’l bach’a (bachcha) 
nevertheless by-thee ever one goat-of young-one 


mAki (mik!) 
me-to 
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Zpt^ 7^ 

^ P^fhT 99 ^ 

^ V^ » it>a ^a, ^ _ 


Vffy? ^ f 

yt/f ^-^<3 j^tT ^ 

\ 

W iFf vOf y,:fif r-^^ 

r ^ j,-/' 

^ ^ V3 iff vff^ ^ ^ 
ffn - Tfli iff •aSi-mn} f 



pOGlli OP JAMU¥. 


nahi (naht) dait’a (ditta), j’e 
not was-given, that 


’appai j’arai (yaiai) kanai (kannai) kh’uchhi (khughi) man’ 
my-own friends toith happineee hmay-ceh 


’atai jad’e (jad) ter’e (tera) ’eh 
md token thy this 


potar (puttar) ’a’e’a (aia), jesnai’e (jisnai) 
son came, whom-by 


ter’a mal kafijra (ka{ljrg)d’e ’ud’a (udai)*t’ud (ditta) {sic), ’usd (usdo) wasat (wasj^) 
thy wealth harlots-to was-squandered, hm-of for 


badi (lhaham (dham) kiti.’ ’Usnai ’osi (usi) ’akha (akhia), ‘ Iiai potar (puttar), 
a-great feast wgs-made.' Uim-by to-him it-was-said, ‘ 0 son. 


t’u (tu) sadi in’erai 

kachh 

ha (hai), tai j’c-kej (kijh) 

mer (mera) 

ha (hai), 

ihott ever of-me 

near 

art, and wkal-anything 

mine 

is, 

sah (seh) ter (tera) 

hai. Bhari (bhiri) kh’uchhi (khushi) 

manani 

tai kh’uchhi (khushi) ki 

that thine 


Again happiness 

to-be-celebrated and happiness to-hi 

chalii-di’hai ; k’i 

j’e 

ter’a ’ehai bharah (bhara) m’u’e (moi)- 


proper'is ; because 

that 

thy this brother 

dead^ 


d (da)*tha, sah (seh) 

j’ii (ji) 

IMi’e’a (pea)-hai ; ’atai g’u’achi (guachl)- 


was, he 

alive 

fallen-is ; and 

lost- 



-ga’e’a (gia)-d’a-tha, sah (seh) 
•gone-nm, he 


hop (hup) mail (mili)*g’a (gia)-hni. ’ 
again found-gone-is. ’ 


TOL. IX, mr t. 
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I No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

FAlJjlBl. 

POGSI. Dialect. (State Jammu.) 

Specimen IL 

OHAUBA TAKIlI OHABAOFEB. 

I o I I (te fii ]iaJ)2)n^ ifiasi t (k) 

f<t 77 fn|^ Jiajjzk) h'dwu 

I d I ^ ii)i &7I Si' mJjzjJ I ^ i) <^3iJ I 3$ 

fjfai) j' fa fVJ? II 

lai ifi (jjjM railzk) TOijzji 3(sz^i fM3 (Ka 

fnjhz ToJIzW] K^mii 

lui JS wik io >«3i]i 3> (Mij) 

^ )a u 
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[ No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


PAJJJABI. 


l)dOBl Dialect. 


Central Group. 


(Jammu State.) 


Specimen II. 

POGRA CUARAOTEE. 




77 7k;t^; 

yji 0T7 

Tfjd^ jfr^dt/^ - 9 ^^ 

jjfMv ojf 

i S(d^ V3^J^ vt/^ 

yp d3^<^ 
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t No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY- Central Group. 

PAfJjABl. 


PoorA Dialect. 


(Jammu State.) 


Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

1. Ha-r’e, jia ghahbra’Sda (ghabraoda), chet (chit) m’era 
Aht soul ^ heart my 

•Gadi’c-ki (Gaddic-ki) cha’uhda (chauda) ; ket (kit) bed (bidh) mila'e (milie) 

the- Gaddi- for {is-) loiahing ; {in-^what manner may-one-meet 

Gadi’e-ki (Gaddie*ki) ja’e-ke (jai-ke) ? 
the- Oaddi-to gone-having ? 


2. Ha-r’e, paKj thag ch’iir’a (choiS) 
Ah, Jive robber thieves 


Gadl’eda (Gaddieda) ; 
the- Oaddi-of ; 


raha (rah) bhah! (bhi) Tut-laid’c (laide) ; ta’ar’e (tar6) gendl (gindl) 
\on-)the-road even waylay; stars counting- 

n’u (nS) ra’en (rain) b’ehawai (bihawai). 
to the-night parses. 


3. Ha-r’e, ichhk (ishk) on’ukha (anokha) lan’e-k’l 
Ah, love wondrous the-wife-to 

Gadi’cda (Gaddieda) hu’ea (hOia) ; kait (kit) bed (bidh) mali’e (milie) 
the-Oaddi~of became; {inr)v3hat manner may^one-meet 

•Gadi’e-k’i (Gaddie-ki) ja’a-kai (jai-ke). 
the- Oaddi-to gone-having. 


4i. HS-r’e, kar-kai(-ke) mhahabata (mahabbat) man’u’e (manue) de 
Ah, made-having love man-of 

rah vaich (vich) rahd’e (rahnde) ; tare geiid’i(gindi)iL’6 (nU) rehau (raio) 
4he-road in they-remain ; etars oounting-io the-night 

ibiiihavr’e (bihdwe). 
passes. 
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PAfiJlBi. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

1. Ah, my soul is uneasy ; my heart longs for the Gaddi.^ How shall I go and 
meet him ? 

2. Ah, five robbers and thieves* waylay the Gaddi on his path. I pass the night 
counting the stars. 

3. Ah, a pjissionate love for the Gaddi has taken possession of me, his wife. How 
shall I go and meet him ? 

4. Ah, once a woman has loved, she ever remains in longing for (her) man. I pass 
the night counting the stars. 


^ * Gftddi * 18 the name of a tribe of hill shepherds. The speaker is a Gaddies wife. 
* Tbeae are the five pafsionii— 'lait, anger, avarice, love and pride. 
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KAtypiALT. 

The river Ravi skirts the south-east corner of the Jammu State. On the ^ other 
side lies a hilly tract forming the north-east corner of the Punjab district of Gurdaspur. 
The main language of this district is sUindard Pahjabi, but in this tract, and its neigh- 
bourhood, the following hill languages have been reported : — , 

Reported to be spoken by-— ^ 

Gnjaxi 60,000 

Pogra 60,000 

Kandiali 10,000 

Total . l.%,000 

Of these, Gujari will be dealt with under the Paharl languages. iDogra has just 
been described. Kandiali is the dialect of the country round Shahpur-Kandl, close to 
the Ravi. It is not a distinct dialect, but is merely ordinary Dogra mixed with standard 
Pahjabi. It is unnecessary to give any lengthy specimen of it. A few sentences from 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will suffice to show its character. It is 
uncertain whether e should be Avritten long, as in Pafijabi, or left unmarked as in 
POgra. I have followed the latter system. 

[No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

pa:^jabi. 

Kandiali Dialect. (Gtjrdaspur District.) 

Kuse inanukkhede dau puttar the. Unh5-bichch8 

A.~ce>'tain nian~of ttco sons were. ThenirJ^rom’OiVnong 

laukarenc babbe-ki akhid, * bapu-jl, me-ki merd/ ghareda 

the-younger-hy the-father-to it-was-said, ‘ 0~father, nie-to my house-of 

hissa dai-deo.’ Uni unhs-ki rasotl banffi ditti. ThOriS 

share gice.* Byhim them-to property having-divided was-given. A-few 
dina pichhchhS laukare puthirene sari rasoti kitthi kitti, 

days after the-younger sou-hy all the-property together wtts-made, 
kuse dur mulke-ki chali-gea. Utth8 uni luch-pane-bich 

a-certain distant country-to he-went-aicay. There hy-him debauchery-in 

sab-kichh {prourntneed kish) gaAvai-aria. Jadn ude kachh kichh(kish) 

every-thing was-sqiumdered-away. When him-of with anything 

bi nahi reha, 13 utthai mata kal pal-gia. Us-ki bhukkh 

adso not remained^ then there a-great famine fell. Mim-to hunger 

pal-gal us pasede kuse sahrie-kachh gea. Uni us-kt 

fell that neighbourhood-of a-certain citizen-near he-went. By-him him-asfor 
sui^i gaAvalia lai-ditta. 

swine-qf {for-) herding it-was-appointed. 
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THE KANGRA dialect. 

The District of Kang:ra proper (excluding Kulu, Lahaul, and Spiti) lies to the north 
of Hoshiarpur, and to the south of the Ghainba State. To its cast lies the State of 
Mandi, and to its west the north-eastern corner of Gurdaspur. The language of Hoshiar- 
pur is Standiird PaKjahi, those of Ghamba and Mandi arc forms of Western Pahai L «nd 
the main languages of that portion of Gurdasi>ur which lies to the west of Kangra are 
various forms of DOgra. In Kangra itself, on a part of the northern border, near 
Ghamba, the Gadis who inhabit that tract speak a form of Pahari. Over the rest of the 
district we meet with a form of Pafijabi, which is mixed with the neighboring DOgra 
and Pahan, and (‘V(?n shows traces of the influence of Kashmiri. The nimiber of 
sjieakei’s of the Kangra dialect is estimat'd to be 636,500. 

The Kangra dialect does not employ the onlinary Gnnukhi chai*acter, but is written 
in that fonn of Takri Avhich is current in Ghamba. It was originally intended to 
print the specimens in Chamba-Takri type, as has l)ecn done in ‘the case of Dogra; but 
difficulties were experienced in obtaining a sufficient supply of the tyjH.', ^and litho- 
graphed facsimiles of the manuscript as prepared for the press have therefore been sub- 
stituted. This manuscript was not written by a native of Kangra. And as the alpha- 
betical system has been explained when dealing with Dogra, and as, moreover, th(* 
dialect closely resembles Dogra in several important points, I have placed the account of 
this form of speech after that of J)6gra. 

In pronunciation, a short e is common, as in seh^ he ; lehl^ service ; ba^beda, of a 
father. Sometintes a long u is substituted for the final a of nouns, as in Kashmiri ; 
thus, rndhitu (almost pure K^hmlri), a man ; chhelu, a kid. This is also common in the 
neighbouring Pahari dialects. 

In the declension of nouns, all masculine nouns have an oblique singular form in c, 
whether they end in a consonant or in a vowel. Thus, bahbe, oblique form of bahby a 
father. This method of forming the masculine oblique case singular, and the formation 
of the accusative-dative with kl are both typical of Dogra. The oblique plural of mas- 
culine nouns in d ends in ea. Thus, ghoreaddy of horses, but gharaddy of houses. 

Feminines ending in vowels and some ending in consoniints form the oblique case 
singular by adding a, while others ending in consonants form it by adding }. The fol- 
lowing table shoAvs the various changes which a noun undergoes in declension : — 


SlNQliJ.All. 


i’LUKAli. 

Nominativo. 

Oblique. 

Nominative. 

Oblique. 

llasoaline — 

yhordf a horse 

gk6re 

ghfire 

ghSfeS. 

Ohavy a house 

ghare 

ghar 

gharS* 

Btchchuf a scorpion 

hirhohue 

bichchu 

btchchud. 

Feminine— 

BtUiy a daughter 

bima 

biftia 

bififS. 

Jti^8y a woman 

jii ndsd 

jufbdsa 

jundsa. 

Baihuy a sister 

baihni 

baxhnt | 

haihnt. 


KA^GBI DIAliEOT. 
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The case of the agent is formed as follows : — 

Singular. 

Plural. 

ghofS 

ghofect. 

ghare 

ghara. 

bichohue 

bichchua. 

^ bittie 

biffiS. 

juifioae 

juitdsa. 

baihi^t 

baihtj-f. 


It will be observed that the agent plural is always the same as the oblique form* 
plural. 

The suffix of the acousative*datiye is M or Jd.^ That of the locative is bich. In 
other respects the declension of nouns follows PaSljabi. 

Adjectives follow the rules of Fahjabl, except that an adjective agreeing with a noun 
i4 the agent cose is itself put in that case. Thus, laiihfe puttre, by the younger son. 

The first two personal pronouns arc thus declined : — 


1 

We. 

Thou. 

You. 

Nominative 

mai 

assa 

ta 

tufaS- 

Agent 

mat 

assa 

tat, fudh 

tuaaa. 

Acc.- Dative 

minjO 

assSjd 

tiJS 

tuaaSjf^- 

Locative 

minjdrnhich 

asBa^hioh 

Hjs-bteh 

tuaaS^hioh, 

Genitive 

merd 

1 

1 

^ mhdrdf \ 

j tera 

tumJidrd^ tapiJtdrd, 
iuaaS4^. ^ 


The forms mhard and tamkdr& are taken from Fabdfi. 

The following are the principal parts of the other pronouns ; — 



That, he, etc. 

This. 

Who. 

That, he, etc. 

WhoP 

WhatP 

Singular*^ 

Nominative 

oh 

eh 

jO,jeh 

aeh, aaih 

kun 

kidf kyd. 

Agent 

unt j 

. sr 

jim 

tini 

kuni^ kint 

• e« 

Oblique 

ua 

i 

%a 

jis 

tia 

kua^ kiiJb 

kea (dat. kajtf). 

Plural — 
Nominative 

1 

oh [ 

eh 

j3,jeh 

aeh, aaih 

kun 


Oblique 

»nS. 1 

ing 

ying 

ting 

kttig 

• • • 


^ The suflixys 28 really the locative of a genitivA postposition In Kafigra jd has become obsolete^ but it still sur. 
vives in a slightly different form in Sindhl. It ie derived from the Sanskrit through the Prakrit Icajjau^ the ka 

being dropped according to a well known phonetic rule. The fact that yd is a locative is well shown by its employment with 
certain postpositions. Such postpositions are originally nouns in the locative. Thus, sdmhne, before, is really the locative 
of sdmhnd, front, and means litcrsUy * in the front* It hence govei-ns the genitive, and, as in Indo-Aryan languages* such 
genitives are adjectives, they agree, in the ICiii gr ft dialect, with in gender and case. Hence, samAite, before 

thee, is literally * in thy front,* and tifi is the locative masculine of an obsolete genitive */tya, thy. Similarly, dtcA, in, is 
a contraction of an old locative 9iehek9» in the middle, and fticft, ^in thee, is literally, ‘in thy middle,’ or * in ili<v 
middle oi thee.* In an exactly similar way, the Hindi kh is by origin the locative of kd, 
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PAftjABl. 


The nasalization of the agents singular is often omitted. The agents plural are the 
same as the oblique forms. The oblique forms plural often insert an h. Thus, unha, 
inha, etc. ‘ Anyone’ is Jeoi, obi. kusH. ‘ Anything* is hichh. ‘Self* is appu, oblique 
form the same, genitive apfta. \ 

Adehd, of this hind ; so, tadehd, jadeha, kadihd. 

The verb substantive is conjugated as follows: — 



Present, I am, etc. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 

hai 

Ka, hS^ hai. 

2. 

hK hat 

hSt hdf hai 

3. 

hSf hai 

ha, haif hin, han, 

1 


The past tense is sing, maso., thd or thu ; fern., thi : plur. masc., the ; fern., thia. 

In the Active Verb, the Infinitive and Participles foUow FaBjabi. Thus the present 
participle is mdrdd or mdrnd, striking. The Present Subjunctive follows the analogy of 
the verb substantive. Thus, mdrd or mdrai, thou mayst strike ; mdra, 1 or we may 
strike. The first person plural may be mdrle, as in FaBjabi. The only other tense 
which presents irregularities is the future, which is conji^ted as follows in the masou- 
line. The feminine forms can easily be supplied on the analogy of FaBjabl — 



Future, I shall strike, 

etc. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 

mdrgd, mdrghd, mdrSgd, mdrSghd 

mdrge, 'tndrghe. 

2. 

mdrgdt mdrghd 

mdrge, mdrghe. 

3. 

mdrgd, mdrghd 

mdrge^ mdrgha. 


We now and then meet stray Fahap forms of the future, such as Ada, he will be ; 
hhblO, he will be. 

The past participle sometimes drops the «, as in Hindostanl. Thus, laggd, for 
laggid, begun ; mild, for milid, got. 

There is a Respectful Imperative ending in d. Thus, rakkhd, be good enough to 
keep me. 

The Frequentative compound frequently appears with the force of an ordinary 
])resent definite. Thiu, mdrd kardd-ha, 1 am striking. 

The Inceptive compound verb is formed with the direct, and not the oblique form 
of the infinitive. Thus, karifd laggd, he began to do. 

Hote that contrary to the FaBjabl and Hindustani oonstruotion, the verb bdlvd, to 
speak, is treated as a transitive verb in the past tenses. Thus, UmhkS puttrZ hdUSi the 
younger son said. 
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AUTHORITIES— 

Ltall, Sib James Broadwood, — Report of the Land Revenue Settlement of the Kangra District, Panjab 
. . . ] 865-72. Lahore, 1874. (App. 4, Glossary ; App. 5, Proverbial sayings.) 

Appendix 1 of the last edition of the Kangra Gazetteer consists of Kotes on the Dialect of the Kangra 
Valley with a Glossary of Words peculiar to the Kangra District, by the lato Mr. E. O’Brien (the author of 
the well-known Mfiltani Glossary). A new edition, revised and enlarged, has boon yjrepated by the Bev. T. 
Grahame Bailey, and is printed in that gentleman’s Languages of the Northern Ilimalayas (London, 1908). 


As specimens of the Kangra dialect, I give, first, a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son ; second, a short folktale ; and, third, a fflw local proverbs. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 
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Central Group. 


« 



PANJAbI. 

KA^gbI Dialect 



(Distbici Kangila.) 

• 


Specimen I, 

w nl 

rfiaaw 


U3) 

^ 1 r3< ' filjrf 

?>3M 

y3V 

itM 

xT 

U («Zi 3i 3 

^ mJ!1 

5 Ck J>e 

'nlij 


coZ 

u 

r\i 

firf 

32 n3 PviA 5^1 


i'‘ Mif r3<' iai fw3l 

ri3 \ii\ »i 3T kIS 5 M3i 7I>§ 

{ki k/Is? Sjfj k 1 xtct fjTi^ I fAil 

(351 CTJJUS fir» PjJS^ WdO Heil V[MZ( ^o^' 

& 

i/ 6^6 \ i* t!3 TTd rw38 laral 

i Psn 5F»^i fuai ut w'jt? 3> ^13 



Kliraal dialect. 
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60 filial 5i ft3 f^Ti JiCTbiil 

w 

rf6'Az(' OHUl iizC 

ftnSl mS. cn 6l jfisC- 

iCiiVrl fi6 UH x/ (hxs' 

> 7 i 4 ^rusT 52 3 >ar i 

S-6 pfajinf) fiTixT fx38 wT fajjj' bTi 
3 '^ faFfxl j 4) 5f^ 3a 51 5i5 

If 4 fx3a oQ X? tj'a 5 aT ’S21 

^dij] 5 Sa ^ lit" na" xa< i i 
^ 6 aT xaT i?rw 5 if if 

ah' 3a fanxi a 5 if^il 

n ?aiT 3 (3«3'' 3a faS Ff» 3 »s. ifei 
x^i 5 I aa n aidla' yaa 
«T ^ I Pi'S cfKa y\^Y Rfif ^x tO 
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PA^^JAbI. 


iliu'i n)i >1 I cT fro 6aT 

X-i] 5iu§ ^<5 2<eo (hi^ o> ^3 il 

tC 5 fsTfij l(i( n57T>ii^. (jJiJ) K-^ 3Jlf 

x-TS) 0^ *jj^ Kbl fanw 

i 

e^Tr) «2 I fonxsf 

5/^^^ 3 ^ TJ> ft 5 

3't2n^ rfr^iS. ifn wV 3 3^ (i i) 3>ii< 

V3'i HoTTfa. SjT ai)' / I ^ i] 
pfira w1 5| 3 bi> k«| 

x'ai) Hil ^tthI I ot 

jiaT 3> 3i fifir 3iS uj^ 13}, Mfz 
X^2 I *0 5| 23 ?\f MS'i >li)(jl®f ^ 

oil’W 3(fvf 5 I JTZ^jfl (jT27f if fi'fl 

fy}co 0 1 i' no n3) X'i^ e^3T II 



BllSrOAl DIALECT. 
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fanj/ U3> c<3| f^xr sf I 

J> m f!3 U3J' f 

\ 

fafl 4J\ <jff3i] jsQ I 3) faO 

nna Wit 9fSf (iH H] 5^aj)T]2>^ Twil 

wy l/co }iM li 23 f^vf 3 1 (3^1 ( 3 IT 

Ui^ 4(^cf J\ 3 S'i 

3>3rt 2(tt 2{i] (3Jiij] "ifr WIi) 3 1 ^7f 
JTco W'V) 5 l3FJ 3co Xrjf 3 I 

J 

ciM^ fsjfl xli] 5> 7^X1^ ^'s( ^ 3 ) 

jffiuf I w'i) (3)13J 2f2r 2f3-b 

Hil )i»rsar wj/ I faO 2fif kI 

Ga'b |ij3 3> f[ u^if 3 

^rii] e35> K>i/ 3 ' 33 X3j| 3X^1^ 

w 

3 H?\ 3 2f'33 UT 3tf'5f I 3> 
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PASIJlSl^ 


(hi) /] 

fh^ J, S (hai >tf>i Jiji 

w'^jj I i^u’i 3>3jy 23 y3^ 3, >ir3if>zfj(j 

dd Ihz^ 3 

Ciof fta Vf^vf fs3' S7f /37T>^1 

^<p ZfSi'^ j I gjT kT 

h I M3> 3 >75 >€^3\ 

^ f\'^ 3 7j3 ;^3 3 , 

fl^ H3S{1 yJTl 3si: aV 
^ I fkfat( W'i) 5 23 
|lT2^ ^ r<ii) S^lA 3 \ TfT^Ij] 

rUVf ^ M 511 
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PAfJJABl. 

Dialect. (District, Kangba.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kusl malinuodc do puttar tho. Tins bicha lauhk@ 

A-certain man-of two sons were. Them J'rom-among hy-the-yonnger 

I)uttr8 babbo kan8 bolia jfi, ‘ln‘ ba])u-ji, jo-kichh gharede 

son the-father to it-was-said that^ ‘ O father-sir, ichateoer house-qf 

lattc-phatte bicha mera hisa hot*. sell niiiijo doO.’ Ta 

goods froni-among my share may-he, that to-me gine.' Then 

. liabbe tina-ki apnu latta-phatta bandl ditta. Mate 

hy-the-f other them-to his-own propei'ty having-dirided was-gicen. Many 

din nahT Into jc chhota jiuttar sabh-kichh kitthA kari-ko 

days not passed that the-younger son everything together made-having 

dfir dosc-ki chala-gia ; phiri titthu luch])ani; bich din kjitde 

a-J'ar country-to went-away ; then there Uehaiiehery in days in-spending 

katde apna latta-])hatta udai-ditta. Js seh sabh-kichli 

in-spending his-owti property was-squandered. When he everything 

bhi:^l-chukka tS tis mulkhc bich bara. kal pea, hor seh kahkal 

spent-hod then that country in a-great famine fell, and he in-want 

hoi-"ia. Hor sch tis mulkhede inahnua bicha ik-sl admiS bal 

became. And he that country-of men from-among one man near 

rehna la^ga, jiui tisjO apnc lahre bich surS charna bhejia. 

to-dwell began, by-whom hvm-as-for his-own field in swine to-feed it-was-sent. 

S«^h kakkh-kuva-sikra kan8 jina-ki sur kh^c-the apna p6t 

Me chafi^-rubbish-husks by which the-swinc eating-were his-own belly 

bharua ch^da-tha. Hor kOi admi tis-kl kichh naliT dinda-tha. 

* j 

to-fill wishing-was. And any man him-to anything not giving-was. 

Ts tis-ki yad ai, hor bolia je, ‘mere babbe bal 

Then him-to memory came, and it-was-said that, ‘ my father near 

kitne-hi majui'a-ki khane-te bhi roti ghulli r8hdi-I^e, 

how-many servants-to eating-than even bread left-over-and-above remaining-is, 

hor roai bhukkha mara kama-hs. Mai utthi-karl apne babbe 

and I hungty dying cUnng-am. I arisen-having my-own father 

fQU It, PAEt i. 6 H 
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Ml jadia hOr tis-ki i;allgjrha je, “ ho bapu-ji, mai surge*t3 

near will -go and hhn-to I- will-say thaty “ O father-sir^ by-nie heaven-from 

ulta, hOr tijo samhne pap kita-he. Hun mai tumhara puttar 

against and thee-to before sin done-is. Now I your son 

iniliiane jog iiabi Iia. MinjO apne majui^ bicha ik-si 

to-be-called fit not am. 3fe your-own seroants from-among one 

bara])ar sainjlii-kari rakkha.’” Ta seh utthi-kari apnc babbe 

like considered-having keep.” ’ Then he arisen-having his-own father 

• lial gia, hor sch dui’-hl tha jc tis(l@ babbS tis-ki dikkhi-karl 

near went, and he distant-even was that by-his father hmi-to seen-havvng 

daya kitl, hor khitt dci-kari tisdS gal8 laggi-kari 

compassion tcas-made, and running given-having on-his neck been-attached-having 

phaB ku\ PuttrS tis kanc bolia, ‘h(^ bapu-ji, mai 

kisses were-taken. By-the-son him to it-was-said, ‘ O father-sir t by-me 

surge-te ulta kan? tumhare samhiie pap kita-hai, hor phiri 

heaven-froin against and you-of in-front sin done-is^ and any-mot'e 

tumhara puttar guluane jog nah? 1^.’ Ta-bhi babbS 

your son to-be-called worthy not I-atn.* Then-even by-the-father 

apne naukra-k^ bolia je, ‘ sabhnS-te khare kapre kaddhi-kari 

his-own servants-to it-was-said that^ ' all-than good clothes brought-out-having 

is-ki loa ; kan§ isdS hatthS guthi, hor pairs bich jutte 

Ihis-one-to put-on; and this-one-of on-hand a-ring, and feet in shoes 

poti ; hor khaie kan8 anand karie. K8h je eh mera 

put-on; and let-us-eat and rejoicing let-us-make. Because that this my 

puttar mari-gia-tha, phiri jlda hoia-he ; guachi-gia-tha, 

son haning-died-gone-was, again living become-is ; havmg-been-lost-gone-was. 


phiri mila-he 

Tl 

seh 

mauj 

karna 

laggc. 




again got-is.' 

Then 

they 

rejoicing 

to-do 

began. 




Tisda 

bara 

puttar 

lahre 

bich 

tha. 

Hor 

* fs 

la 

seh a8da 

Him-of 

the-elder 

son 

the-field 

in 

was. 

And 

when 

he coming 

Jioi 

"hare 

nere 

pujja. 

ta 

tini 

baje 

kanS 

nachodi 

having-become 

the-house 

near 

arrived. 

then 

by-him 

music 

and 

dancing-qf 


oaj suni. Hor ' tin! apne naukm bicha ik-si admie-ki 

noise was-heard. And by -him his-own servants from-among one vna/n-to 

saddi-kari appu bal puchchhia j6, ‘eh kia h§?’ Tini 

called-having himself near it-icas-asked thaty ^this what is?* By-him 

tis* kane bolia je, ‘tumhara bhau aia he, hiir tumharS babbS 
him to it-was-said that, ‘ your brother come is, and by-your father 

ban unidi raso kiti-hc, is galla-karl je tis-ki bhala-chabga 

a-very excellent feast made-is, this reason-making that him-to safe-a/nd-well 
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mila-he.’ Appar tini jalnl kiti, hor andar jana nah? chaliia. 

got^he-is* JBut hy-hwi wrath waa-madet and within to-go not he-xcished. 

Is galla-kari tisda babb bahar ai-kari manana lagga. 

This reaaon’Vnaking him-of the-father outside conie-having to-remonstrate began. 

Tini babbe-ki uttar ditta jc, ‘ mai itniS barsS-te tumhari 

Sy-him the-father-to anstcer was-given that, ‘T so-nutny years-from^ your 

tehl karda-ha, bOr kaddi tumharc hiikme-ic bahar iiaht hoia. 

service doing-am, and ever your order-from outside not became. 

Hor iiissa kaddi minjo ik chhelu bhi uahl ditta jO mai apne 

Axid by~you ever to-me a kid even not tcas-given that I my~own 

mittrS kanc mauj karda. A])par tuinhara eh puttar je 

friends with rejoicing might-have-done. But your this son by-whom 

kaSSjariadS sathS tuinhara latta-iihatta khai-gia-he, jiha sell aia tihS 

harlots-qf in-company your property devonred-is, when he came then 

tussS tis-kl bari chhail raso banfu-he.’ BabbS tis-ki 

by-you himi-for a-very fine feast prepared-is.' By-the-father him-to 

bolia je, ‘ he puttar, tu sada in§ro kane he. Jc-kichh 

it-icas-said that, ‘ O son, thoxi always of -me near art. Whatever 

inera he, sch sabh tera he. Appar mauj karni kan5 khusi 

mine is, that all thine is. But rejoicing to-be-done and happiness 

hoiii tliik tha, kihia-kari je eh tera bhau mari-gia-tha, 

to-become proper was, because that this thy brother having-died-gone-waSt 

phiri jlda hoia-he ; guachi-gia-tha, jihiri mila-he.’ 

again living become-is ; having-been-lost-gone-was, again got-is.' 


VOt. IX, fart I. 


H 2 
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fn JtT 7fl 

ifco tsQ f (^JT3 H3J1 X3 j1 

lia*! tj' 93^ ^3ir o3jl si I ST ^ ^ 

^a.l2 xYJ 3 i?r«sil tal yjjil S' hY^ 

n\Y ><>1 Ti3i aj'sC X"3lp I 

fiV) il if 3x1 f^JT 3 um 

Hajl >^3 j 1 f^All 'i>i) I if (i'il 

Y tf xl il 

ifjullfw 1^v/\ TT2 I e 7[ IToSl 

^>tr 23 wl3^ 3l 

il3i JT2 iJii k1 I 

UT? ifj? iT If Ip! sf Si ^Slii 
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PA^^JABI. 

Kangra Dialect. (District, Kangra.) 


Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ik-si 

buddhie 

pajah 

rupayye ik- 

si karfirc 

bal 

thaini 

By-one 

old-woman Jifty 

rupees a 

. money-lender 

near 

deposit 

rakkhc-the. 

KanS 

ti8*te 

kaddi-kaddi 

buddhi 

thufa 

thOra 

placed-were. 

And 

him-from 

now-and-then 

the-old-woman 

a-little 

a-little 

sauda 

lidl-thi. 


ik din 

buddhiS- 

karare*te 


provmona takin^f-icas. When one day hy'tke-old-wwnan the-moneyAender-fro/nn 

apni thaini mangi, kararo lekha kari 

her-oum deposit was-asked, then hy^the-mwiey -lender calculation having-made 

paSlj rupayye baki dena kaddhe. Pliiri ])hl buddhi 

Jive rupees balance to-be-given voere-draivn-md. Again also the-old-woman 

tis-tft j)ao-pa6 sauda kaddi-kaddi l6d!-rahl. J5 phiri 

hitn-from quarter-quarter provisions now-and-then taking-uoas. When again 

lekha hOia, tS pafij rupayye baki bhi buddhi^e 

calculation became, then the-Jive rupees balance also the-old-womaU'of 

muki-gae. Is gallada gallan loks eh kita je,— 

exhausted-went. This matter-qf saying by-people this was-made that,— 

‘ pahj pajaha lai-gae, 

‘ the-Jive the-Jifty were-taken-away, 

‘ pafija-ki lai pao. 

‘ the-Jive took the-quarter. 

‘ damm kararl has pei, 

* deceit qf-the-money-lender power she-fell, 

* ta buddhi ao iao.’ 

* then old-woman come go* 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

An old woman once deposited fifty rupees with a money-lender, and only very seldom 
took a few provisions from him against the deposit. One day, when she asked him for 
her deposit back agsiin, he made up the accounts and told her that there were only five 
rupees to her credit. She went on taking now and again a quarter of a seer of provisions, 
and when she again asked him to settle up, he made up the account and told her that now 
there was nothing left to her cralit. When the people heard of this the following saying 
became current, — 

'rhe five took away the fifty, and the quarter of a seer took the five. She fell into 
the clutches of the money-lender by his- deceit. Old woman, come and go.' 


Tho last sentence is not clear to me. The writer of the specimen explains it as signifying that the people told the old 
lady to stop transactions with the money lender for good. 
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Specimen III. 


siil 

MTin 

9 

7T31 I 

(^7f 


(3Z^ 

Mm ^ ^Z\ 

^3 

U3l 

MFifi y'eimu 


3^ 




3^1 

2(r332^J0 3 3l II 3 II 


jfiij 

ipco 

^3ri'^ 1 

V^'i 


Sfk A. 

2(33 




§3^2 v]i\ 



2f3Sl2’ 2?l2ll 5:111 


jTfjT HzC I eTn >)^T 3J=(ii ««• 
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PA^^JABI. 


KlNGRA Dialect. 


(Disteiot, Kanoba.) 


Specimen III. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

1. Kheti khasmc seli. 


1. Cultivation owner with. 

Jisfi khetia khastn 

na jae. 

What 

field 

the-owner 

not may-go, 

Seh 

kheti 

khasme-ki 

khae. 

That 

field 

the-owner 

eats. 


2. Par hatthS banj, sunehS kheti, 

2. Sy 'another' s hand trading, by-a-mesaage cultivation. 



Kaddi 

na 

hOn batihyade 

t^tl. 


Ever 

not 

will-be thirty-two-of thirty-three. 

3. 

Ghar 

jide 

dhole IjajnS, 


3. 

ITouse 

goes 

by -drum being-played. 



Ghar 

jade 

bauhtS 



House 

goes 

by-many guests. 



Ghar 

jade 

bauhtiS dhie, 



House 

goes 

by -many daugh ters . 



Ghar 

jSde 

bahriS 

biS. 


House 

goes 

by-borrowed-from-unother 

seed. 

4. 

Gras 

dena. Has nahi 

(leua. 


4. Mouthful is-to-be'ginen. Lodging not is’to-be- given. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING PROVERBS- 

1. Agriculture depends on the owner. 

If the owner docs not go personally to his field and cultivate it, the field will eat him 

up.' 

2. Trading at second hand, and cultivation by message will never turn thirty-two 
into thirty-three.® 

• Compare Mr. Maoonachie’a Selected Agrievltural Proverbs of the Panjab. Noe. 694, 697. 

* Compare Mr. Maconaehie, No. 698- I hare copied hie translation. 



kI^grA. dialect. 79^ 

8. A man goes home (i.e., does not prosper) by beating drums {i.e., amusing him* 

A man goes home by entertaining many guests. 

A man goes home by begetting many daughters. 

A man goes home by sowing his field with borrowed seed.' 

4. You may give food to a stranger^ but don’t let him settle on your land.* 


^ Ur. UMOBMhkTi Kot. SOI, 802 an tii* ntarett to this, bot ut not tho nme. 
* I hsTO not bon ablo to tnwt thto in Mr. Mawnaobicrs book. 
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BHAT^XU. 

The main dialect of the State of Ohamba is known as Ohame&U> and is a form of 
Western Pahafi* In the west of the state towards Jammu wo find a dialect called 
Bhaterdi spoken by an estimated number of 14,000 people. It is a kind of Pd^&, but 
like Kahgra is a mixed form of, speech. 

* The Bev. T. Grahame Bailey gives an account of this dialect in his Languages of 
the Northern Himalaym (London, 1908), and the following sketch of its main pecu- 
liai'ities is based upon this, with a few additions collected from the annexed specimen, 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. This is given in facsimile, in the local 
Takrl character, the transliteration being arranged line for line with the original, with 
the very careless spelling usual in writing in this character made uniform, so as to agree 
with that of the grammatical sketch. 

In the transcription the short e is represented by e and not by, e as in the preced- 
ing specimens, as it performs an entirely different function, corresponding to the short i 
of Panjabi. Thus the BhatSall marea corresponds to the Pafijabi marid. Mr. Bailey 
marks as long several ^*s which in the preoe ling pages are marked as short. This has 
been followed in the case of Bhat^ali. 

Declension. — With the above exception of the change of e to d, which is, in this 
case, little more than a question of spelling, the formation of the oblique form of mascu- 
line nouns is much the same as in Kahgra. The case of the agent is also very similar. 
Thus:— 


SlKOXTLAR. 

Plural. 

Nominative. 

Oblique. 

Agent. 

Nominative. 

Oblique. 

Agent. 

Masculine, ; 



i 



ghdra^ Ik tssl* 

gJidre 

ghdrij ghdfat 

ghCre 

ghsr^ 

ghsr^ 

ghar^ houso ! 

ghare 

ghari, gharaz 

ghar 

gharS 

gharS 

hsthif elephant 

hathi^ hnthie 

hUtht^^ hdihlat 

Justhf 

haihiS 

hathiS 

Feminine. 

t 


1 


1 


kurt^ girl 

kurta 

kufiS 

knrfS 

kujrlSl 


hhain, fiister 

bhainU or bJiuina 

bhaiifU. or bhai^ 

bhain% 

bhain^ 

* 

bhai^Sp 

bhair^ 

bhain% 

bhai^ 

guu^ cow 

g^i 

g^* 

j 

gaua 

1 gauS 


It will be noted that the agent plural is always the same as the' oblique plural. 
Jihahi is sometimes pronounced bheiji. 

The case postpositions are 

Dat.'Acc., kMt hiy or hane. 

Abl. kachha or kiohhdy vichchd or biohehd. 

Gen. dd. 

Loc. viohohy or biohch, in. 
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In the specimen, We come across a fcM- forms which depart from those given above. 
Thus, we sometimes find forms corresponding to ghora, instead of ghofea. While the 
oblique form singular of nouns corresi)onding to ghar usually ends in e, it sometimes 
ends in d, so that from mulkh, a country, we have both mulkhe and mulkhU. Peminine 
nouns in i sometimes drop the final a of the oblique singular, as in surthvioheh instead 
of 9urtid-vichchi in memor5^ • 

The Pronouns present a few departures from the DOgra and KAhgra Standaltds. 

The Personal Pronouns are as follows : — 


1. 

1 

We. 

Thou. 

You. 

Nom, mat 

i 

a$S^ a$i 

in 

tnsf 

Agent, mat 

asS 

taif tuddh 

tusS 

Dat.-Acc. mikea, mikl^ meki ^ 

afS*ked[f •kf 

iukea^ tuki 

tuBd^kedj -fcf 

Abl. tnaz-kachhdf mire kachhlt 

asS^kachhd 

f 

tat% tire-hachha 

tusd^kachhd 

Gen. mera 

sdfd 

tira 

iuhdfdt tudrd 

Loo. mere hichrh 

asS»hiehch 

tuddh^bichch 

tusS-bichch 


In the ablative, as usual, we may have kichhd instead of kttchhd. 
For the third person and demonstrative pronouns, we have— 


llOi that. 

This. 

Siug. 

Plur. 

1 

' Sing. 

j 

Plur. 

Nom. 

sif hif S 

sif hi, d 

f eh 

gh 

Agent. 

unni 

unha 

innl 

inh& 

Obl. 

us 

unhS 

is 

inhS 


In the genitive, we have udda as well as us-da. 

Who, je, Ag. sing, jinl. Obi. sing. Jis. 

Who? kutjtt Ag. sing, ktini, Obi. sing, km, Gen. sing. kudd. 

What? kyd, ke, Gen. kaidd. 

Other pronouns are kdi, some one, any one ; kichchh, something, anything. 
Conjugation. — The verb substantive closely follows KSbgrA. Thus : — 

Present, I am, etc. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

hg 

hg 

2 

hat 

hg 

8 

hat 

han, hin 


VOli. IX, PAST I. 
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The Fast is thd, fern, tht, FI. the, fern. thia. Once, in the speoimen, we have the 
Pahd,ii thot instead of thd. 

The Active verb follows K&hgra. Thus : — 

Present Subjunctive {mamd^ to strike). 

mdrSt -e, -a or -?c, a, ~an. 

Puture masc. sing, mdhrghdt plur. mdhrghe. This tense does not change for person. 
The feminine is formed in the usual way. 

Pres. Part, mardd. 

Past Part, mdred. In the specimen, we have as well as ntilea, 

Mr. Grahame Bail^ gives the present tense as formed in the usual way,— by suffix- 
ing the verb substantive to the present participle ; thus, mdrdd-hSty I strike. But, in the 
specimen, there is another present tense, in wd, resembling the infinitive in form. GPhus 
kamd, I do (service). It will be remembered that the Pogra present participle may end 
in na. . 

When r immediately precedes », the two often become ?». Thus, marndt I die, be- 
comes mavdi and karndt to do, becomes kai0>. 

The following are examples of irregular verbs 


Infinitive* 

Fret. Part. 

Past l^rt. 

Futnre, 

1 Pres. Subj. 

pannSf to fall 

ponda 

pSa 

pffgha or paiigha 

pavb. 

hauits, to become 

hundU 

hdga 

kudgha 

hauS, 

au^f to come 

aund<t 

aya 

augha 

Ottf. 

to go 1 

janda 

giUg gd 

janghS 

ja. 

raih^, to remain 

raihnda 

T§hd 

raihdgha 

rihg. 

baihffa, to sit 

baihnda 

hai^hta 

baihdgha 

bauhit 

kha^t to eat 

khanda 

khadka 



jpffia, to drink 

pSnda 

pita 



dfna, to give 

dinda 

dim 

didgha 


Zatfid, to take 


m 



gdlana, to speak 


galaya or gaUtya^ 

! 


kama or karna, to do 

i 

kitta 




Note the short a in ayd, jandd, janghd^ and gakiyd. 


Sentences. 

1. What is your name ? 

TBrd na ke hoi t 

2. How old is this horse ? 

li ghoredd kityi umbar hai f 

3. How far is it from here to Kashmir P 
Itthfi’kaohha (or itthu) Kashmir kiiye dftr hai t 


bbat£1l1. 

4. How many sons are there in youi* father’s house ? 

Tu^e biibhedS ghar hitiffi jdgat han f 

6. I have walked a long way to-day. 

Jfat agj bare durd-kachha (or kichha) ha^4* 

6. The son of my uncle is married to his sister. 

MerS chachedd jdgat ttedi bhaitfu-kane bidhd hoi. • 

7. In the house is the saddle of the white horse. 

Qhare hachchhe ghoredi kdthi hai. 

8. Put the saddle upon his back. 

Uedid pitfhi-par kdthi bannhl did. 

9. I have beaten his son much. 

Mat mdd jdgat ^td mdred. 

10. He is grazing cattle on the top of the hill. 

Si dhdridi rihd*nppur gaua-bakria chugdndd-hai. 

11. He is sitting on a horse under that tree. 

Si ua rukkhi-hith ghdjri uppur baithed hai. 

12. His brother is taller than his sister. 

Uddd bhdl apifld bhiy.u- (or bhiad-)kachhd ba44d Aa4. 

13. The price of that is two and a half rupees. 

ZTadd mul dkdi rupayyi hai. 

14. My father lives in that small house. 

Mird bobb (or bdpu) m halki ghari raihndd-hai. 

16. Give these rupees to him. 

TJaked ih rupayyi dii-did. 

16. Take those rupees from him. 

Si rupayyi ua-kaohhd lil-lid. 

17. Beat him well and bind him with a rope. 

TJaked jugti karl mdro, jdrid~kann$ batnthd. 

18. Draw water from the well. 

Khuhi-kachhd pdyd kaddhb. 

19. Walk before me. 

Mat aggi chalo. 

20. Whose son comes behind you P 

Kudd puttar tudfi j^hohhi auttdd hai f 

21. From whom have you bought that ? 

Si tuddh kua-kachhd mulli lid-hai ? 

22. From a shopkeeper of the village. 

Qi/fdMde hafidbdfi-kaehhd. 
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Bialeoi. (State 6hamba.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Iki-admie-de do jfttak the. Unha*vichchft nikkS babbS- 

One'Vnan-of two sons were. Theni-fr(»n4n hy4he~yomger the-father^ 

I 

kanc galaya, ‘ ho bapu, gharbarlda hesa je meki milda- 
to it’was-eaid, ‘ 0 father, the-property-of share tohich to-me being-got- 

hai m6ki de.* IJnni gharbar! bandi-ditti. Thor^-roja- 
w to-me give* By-him the-property was-divided-out. A-few-days- 

uprant nikke-jitakc sabh-kichohh kittha kari dur-mulkha- 
afterwards hy-the-yomger-son everything together having-made a-far-eountry- 

5. ki gea. TJte jai-kari, je apni gharbari thi, se 

to it-was-gone. Thet'e gone-having, what his-own property was, it 

luchpane-vichch guai. Ja sabh muki-gga, us-mulkhg- 

debauchery-in was-lost. When all was-completed, that-comtry- 

vichch bara kal pea, ate 0 kahkal hOi-gea. 

in a-great famine fell, and he poor became. Then 

us-mulkhc ik-sahiikare-kachh jai reha. Unni 

of-that-conntry a-merchant-near having-gone he-r&nained. By-him 

apne-khetra-vichch sur chugane-ki bheja, ate usdi 
his-own-fields-in swine feeding-for he-was-sent, and him-of 

10. marji thi jc, ‘je chij sur khandg-thg, se mai bi kha.’ 

desire teas that, ‘ what things the-swine eating-were, that I also may-eat., 

Apan us*ki koi dinda na tho. Ts ap^la 

But hm-to anyone giving not was. Then his-own 


8urti*yichch ai*kari, galaya je, 'mere*babbgde kito^a 
memory-in oome-having, it-was-said that, * my-father-of how-many 
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majiM-ki roti;^ hin, apan mai bhukhg mana. Mai itg- 

s6want8‘fo loaves are, hut I by-hunger die. I ^ here- 

kachha uthl-kari apug-babbe-kachh jaiiglia at6 us*kl 
from arisen-having my-own-fathet'~to will-go and him-to 

• * 

galangha, “he bapu, mai surgeda ate tera gunah kitta, huii 

will-say, “ 0 father, hy-me heaven-of and qf-lhee sin was-done, now 


mai is 

jOga 

uahi 

not 

jo tera 

puttar 

bana. 

Apnc-majura-vichoha 

I {of-)this 

worthy 

that thy 

son 

I-may-hecotne. 

Thy-own-servants-from-in 

ik-majura-salu 

me-kl 

bi 

bana.” ’ 


uthi-kari 

apne-babbe- 

one-seroant-like 

me 

also 

make." ’ 

Then 

arisen-having 

his-own-father- 


kac])h chal&l, Aje o dur tha je iisde babbe-kl dlkhi- 

to he-went. Still he far was that him-of father-to seen- 

kari dard ai ; dori-kavi iis-ki galc-kane laya, kan§- 

haoing pain came; run-having him-of neck-to he-was-applied, kiss- 

% 

sunc ditte. Puttro iis-ki galayt, ‘ he bapu, mai surggda 

ings were-given, By-the-son him-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, hy-me heaven-of 


ate 

tera pap kitta. 

phiri 

is jOga nahi jc tera 


and q 

f-thee sin was-done, again 

{pf-)this worthy not that thy 


puttar 

bana.’ 

Babbe 

apnea-nokrS'ki galaya je, ‘achclilig 

achchhg 

s<yn 

I-may-hecome' 

By-the-fatl 

\er his-own-servants-to it-was-said that, *good 

good 

kapro 

kaddh! 

l6i-au6. 

ate us-ki lawauO ; ate usde 


clothes 

having-hrought-out 

bring, 

and him-to apply; and him-of 



hatthe gutthi, ate paira juts ; atg dham lao, j6 asi 

on-hand a-ring, and on-feet shoes; and feasting apply, that we 
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khai-kari khusi kaild; kihS jS ^ mfira puttar moyada 

eaten-haoing rehousing mag’make; became that thic' my eon dead 

kun jinda hd& ; guach!*gSa«tha, him phin mil8a.’ 

woe, now living became; loet-gone-wae, now again wae^ound* Then t* 

u khusi kapa 
theg rejoicing to-do began. 

% Ate usda badda puttar khdtrd«Tiohoh 

* And him-of the-great eon the-field-in 


tba. 

Jt gharg-kaohh aya, 

gap6 

atd 

nachoh^gdi 

uwaj 

SUl^i. 

was. 

When the-house-near he-came, 

singing 

amd 

daneing-<f 

noise 

wae-heardt 


iki-nokre-ki 

sadi-kaii puohh^ 

38. 

‘gh kg 

hai?’ 

Unni 

Then 

one-servant-to 

called-having it-was-asked 

that. 

‘ this what 

isf' 

By-him 

us-ki 

0 

galaya 

je, ‘tera bhai 

aya, 

ate 

tgrg-babbg 

dham 


him-to 

it-was-said 

that, ‘ thy brother 

came. 

and 

by-thy-father 

a-feast 


lai, is-wastfe je us-ki raji-baji mila.’ Unni 

woe-applied, thie-foi' that him-to se^e-eound he-wae-goV By-hm 

nikhari-kari na . chah8a 36, ‘andar jS.’ usdS babbe bahai- 

become-angry-having not it-wae-wiehed that, 'within I-may-go.' Then him-of by-the-father outeide 

ai-kari us-ki patyaya. ITiM babb6-ki jubab ditta 36, 

cme-having him-to it-wae-coneoled. By-hm the-father-to answer was-given that, 

10 ‘dikh, mai it^i^a-barsa-liachha ten t?hal kama, at6 

‘ see, I so-many-years-from thy service do, and 

kade tcre-galaya-bina mai k6i gal nahi kitti ; 

evei' thy-word-without by-me any thing not woe-done; 

apa9 tusS ik bakidda chhSlu sari-bi na ditta 

but by-you one goat^ kid even not was-given 
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36 mai apnS-mitra-kane khusi kaiS. Ja tgra 6li puttar aya, 

that I my-own-friends-mth happiness may-mahe. When thy this son eamMt 

jin! tera mal luchpane-yichch guaya, tusa dham lai.’ 
hy~whom thy property dehauchery-in was~lost, hy-you a-feast tca^-applied.* 


Unn! us-ki galaya, ‘lie puttar, tii aada raere-kaclih rehda-hai, 

By-him him-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 son, thou always qf-me-near remainest. 


ate 

jc-kicl}chli 

mera 

hai, S3 

tera 

hai. 

Apan 

khusi 

kacia, 


and 

whatever 

mine 

is, that 

thine 

is. 

But 

rejoicing 

to-do. 


ate 

khusi 

ho^a 

kharl 

gal 

hai ; 

kihs 

je tSra 

3 h 

bhiu 

and 

rejoicing 

to-become proper 

thing 

is; 

because 

that thy 

this 

brother 


jnoyada tha, sS jinda li66a ; guachi-gea-thii, hun mila.’ 

dead was, he living became; lost-gone-was, npw was-goV 
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jSattakh a • # • 

KhotA .... 

GadhA, kh6tA • 

X^th ■ . . • 

tTthyOth 

Pachchhl 

Panbhhl a • • • 

Ja . • . 1 

Ja a a a a a 

KhA .... 

IChA Aaa* 

Baih • • • • 

Baih, bi^ a • 




KUtgA 

Bnarlisb. 


• 

• 


LAqrh jnnASf trlmat, janfiziziS 

53. Wife. 

Jatak • 

• 

• 

• 

J&taky nikS-oliukS • 

9 

54. Child. 

Pattar 

• 


• 

JStak, puttar • 

9 

55. Son. 

Dhl 

♦ 

- 

• 

Bill, knrl • • • 


56. Banarbter. 

Gnl&m • 

• 

■ 

• 

Gulfim, kSminS 


• 

57. Sla're. 

S&mi • 

• 

• 

• 

Paha ... 


53. Onltivator. 

Cliarwftl • 

• 

• 

m 

Gufiia • • • 


59. Sbepberd. 

Parmdaar 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Parmsaar, 


60. God. 

Pis&cli • * 

m 

• 

• 

• 

SkatAn • • • 


61. Devil. 


m 

• 

• 

SAraj • • 


62. Son. 


m 

• 

• 

ChandarmS 

9 

63. Moon. 

Tftrft 

• 

• 

• 

• • • 

9 

64. Star. 

Aar 

m 

• 


■^Kg 

9 

65. Fire. 

P&nl 

• 

• 

9 

Pa^i ... 

• 

66. Water. 

Gliar • 

• 

• 

• 

Gkar • • • 

• 

67. Honae. 

Ghor& • 

• 

• 

• 

GbAfA • • • 

• 

68. IJorae. 

06o 

• 

• 


GA . • . 

• 

69. Cow. 


• 

• 


I^U'C'ftA • • • 


70. Boar- 

Bill! 

• 

m 

9 

Bill! 


71. Cat. 

lEakkaf • 

• 

m 

9 

Kokkar • • • 


72. Cook. 

Battak • 

- 

• 

• 

Batk • • • 


73. Buck. 

Kbotft 

- 

• 

9 

KfaotA, ar^^8 • • • 


74. Am. 

ft* 

• 

• 

9 

tr* 


75. Camel. 

PakMrIl • 

• 

/- 

• 

m 

FbStohhl . . . 

• 

76. Bird. 

JA 

•- 

• 

9 

JA • • • 

9 

77. Go. 

KkA 

• 

• 

9 

JB^hA • 9 • 

9 

78. Bat. 

BaoH • 

« 

• 

9 

Bab • • • 

m 

79. Sit. 
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M2jh (Amritsar). 


80. 

Come 

81. 

Beat 

82. 

Stand 

83. 

Die • 

84. 

• 

Give 

85. 

Ban • 


86 . 


87. Near 

88. Down 

89. Far 

90. Before 

91. Behind 

92. Who 

93. What 

94. Whj 

95. And • 

96. But 

97. If 

98. 7es • 

99. No . 

100. Alas 

101. A father 

102. Of a father 

103. To a father 

104. From a father 

105. Two fathers 

106. Fathers 


KhalO, nth 
Mar 
Deh 

Nass, bhajjj dau^ 
Utte, uppar 
NSpft, kol 
Hdthi . 

D9r, dara444 • 

Bama^, agdfA 

Pichchhe 
Kauo, kdhr& 

Kl 

Kiu 

Hor, aid, id, ar 
Muf, par . , 

J6, jady jadd 
MSf ahOj hala . 
Nahl, n& 

H56-ha6, oh-ho 

Pio 

Pi6d& 

PiOatt 

PiO-th8 . 

Do pio • 

Pin 


POw&dbl of Ambala. 

Hftlwsl (Fefozepore). 

^ • t • • • 

• • • • • ^ • • 

.Mar, ]cnt;$ 

Mar . • . . , 

.U'(»th . • . • • 

Khara^ho, kharo 

Mar • • . . 



Da .... 

D« .... 

Bbiigg, nas, dOp . . 

BJiajj 

XJttO • • • • 

utto 

Kolt nSf6 • 

Nojo 

0 

H0th« 


Dftr • ' • . • 

Dftr 

AggS .... 

.Aggft 

PiohchhO . . • • 

PichohhO ... 

Kehr4 .... 

BohfA, kaun • • , 

/ 

Ki 

Kl .... 

KShna 

Kiy3, kig . . . 

Hor .... 

HOr, aur, ta . . . 

Bar 

Par, nala .... . 

da ... . . . 

Je, jOkar , 

H5, ah . 

Ha, aho . ... . 

Nah 

Na?, n& • • • 

Oho, masOs . 

Hahi, amsos • . • 

Ditt . . . . 

P60 .... 

Piuda . ... 

PdOd& 

Piuna 

POOnfl • ... • 

Piu-th8, piu-kolS 

Poo*t3 • • •" . 

Do piu .... 

^lo pOO ..... • 

Pitt . . ... 

Pw . ... 









9 o^rl. 


Bng^liah. 

A . 


• 

• 

• • a • a 

a 

- 

• 80a Gome. 

Mftr 


a 

• 

M&r * 

m 

a 

81. Beat. 

KharO 


m 

a 

KIbarol-j& 

m 

• 

82. Stand. 

Aral- . . 



a 

Mar • a . 

• 

• 

83a Oiea 

Odb 


m 

• 

i>« . . . 

m 

m 

84. Give.*- 

Daa|p 


• 

- 

X>aiir 9 nattb, kliitt-dd 

m 

85a Bun. 

Uppar 


• 

a 

XJppav . . . ^ ' 

« 


86 . TJp. 

Xdfai 


• 

• 

• 


m 

m 

87a Hear. 

Khalil. 


• 

a 

• 

Buxib,- obikky bd^b 

• 


88 . Bown. 

I>ttr 


• 

a 

Dur • a • a • 

m 

1 

• 

S9. F&r. 

AggS 

. • 

a 

a 

- sambiad 

a 

a 

90a Before^ 

PidioHliS • 


• 

a 

PacbSby picbcbbG 

a 


91a Behind. 

K‘aaxi, kun. 


a 

• 

KI 119 

• 


92a Who. 

Kih, keh 


m 

• 

Kyft, ki& 

a 


rS. What. 

Ki 


m 

• 

Haja a a 

a 

a 

94. Why. 

Hor 


m 

• 

^^and • a 

m 

a 

95. And. 

Par 


m 

- 

Par a 

m 

a 

96. But. 

J^kar 


m 

• 

J d a • a a 

a 

a 

97. If. 

Ha 


a 

• 

Bl 

• 

a 

98. ITeSa 

Ha 


a 

• 

nalx? 

a 

a 

99. Ho. 

Masos 


a 

a 

HSd 

a 


100 . Alaa. 

Hab, babba 


a 

a 

Babb • a 

a 


lOla A father. 

Babbaida 


• 

a 

B&bbed& • 

a 


102. Of a father. 

Babbaig^t 


a 

a 

BabbejO, babbe-kl 

a 

• 

103. To a father. 

Babbai-kaobba 


a 

• 

Babbe-tG 

a 

a 

104. FiTom a father. 

r>0 bab • 

. 

a 

a 

Bo babb a # 

a 

a 

105. Two fathere. 

Bab, babbS ■ 


•a 

a 

BabbS . a . • 

a 

a 

106. Pathers. 


IS 



English. 



M2jh (AmrltMr). 


POw&dbi of JLmbala. 


Mslwii (Farozepere). 


107. Of fathers 

• 

• 

PiSda • • a 

• 

PiwSdft a 

a 

Pdwidft a a . a , 

a 

108. To fathers 

• 

e 

PiSntt • . • 

• 

PiwSnS ... 

a 

POwSnS a a . 

• 

109. From fathers 

• 

• 

Pi8-th8 • • a 

• 

PiwS-th8, piwi-kOl8 a 

e 

Pe-«^-i8 . 

a 1 

i 

1 10. A daughter 

a 

• 

KSkkl . 

• 

Dhl 

\ 

a 

Did . . . 

a 

111. Of a daughter 

• 

• 

• 

Kftkkida .* 

• 

Dbidi . 

a 

Dhida . 

,1 

• -1 

112. To a daughter 

• 

• 

K&kkintt 

a 

DhlnS . a • 

a 

DhlnS a a a 

e 

113. From a daughter 

• 

K&kkl-thS 

•- 

Dhi.tbS, .kol8 . 

a 

DM-t8 . 

• i 

114. Two daughters ' 

« 

• 

Do kakkiS • # 

a 

Do dhlS • • a 

a 

DoMhl2 . 

• 

( 

115. Daughters. 

• 

• 

Kakka . 

a 

DhlS 

a 

Dbti 

1 

a \ 

116. Of daughters 

• 

a 

K4kkiSda « . 

a 

DhiSda • • • 

a 

DhiSdA a 

\ 

a \ 

117. ^To daughters 

• 

• 

Kakkilnd • • 

a 

DblSnS . 

• 

DhiSnS a 

a * 

1 

118. From daughters 


e 

K&kkia-thS . . 

• 

DbiS-thS, 'kfllS 

m 

DhlS-tS . 

a 1 

119. A good man 

• 

• 

Ikk bhal& m&nas 

a 

Ikk bhalh mannkkh . 

a 

Ik chahga mannkkh 

• i 

120. Of a good man 

• 

• 

Ikk bhald mftnasdh • 

a 

Ikk bhalO mannkkhdh 

• 

Ik chahgd manukkhdh 

‘ 4 

a 

121. To a good man 

• 

• 

Ikk bhalo mfinasntt • 

a 

Ikk bhalO mannkkhnS 

• 

Ik cbahgO manukkbhS 

a ' 

122. From a good man 

• 

Ikk bhald manas-thS 


Ikk bhale manukkh* th8, 
-kolS. 

Ik chatigO mannkkh-t8 

,t 

a 

123. Two good men 

m 

• 

Do bhalO mSnas 

a 

Do bhal8 mannkkh . 

a 

Do ohange manukkh 

1 

• 

1 24. Good men 

• 


1 BbalO mftnas 

a 

Bhale mannkkh 

a 

ChaAgO manukkh 

4 

a I 

125. Of good men 

• 

e 

BhalO minaSdA a 

a 

BhalO manukkhSda . 

• 

CbaAgO mannkkh5d& 

m 

126. To good men 

• 

• 

BhalO mftnsSnlt 


Bhald mannkkhSnS • 

a 

ChaAgO manukkhSnS 

a > 

127. From good men 


• 

BbalO mansS-tbS 


Bhalo manukkh8-th8y -k0l8 

ChaAgO manukkhS-t8 

• • 

128. A good woman 

• 

• 

Ikkbhalitfy! . 


Ikk bhali tiv? . . 

a 

Ik ohaAgl tlml • 

a • 

129. A bad boy 

« 


Ikk knpatta mu^dft • 


Ikk bnr& mne^h • 

a 

Bhinra mu^^^ • 

a 

130. Good women 

• 


BhaliS tiTlS a 

a 

Shall t!vi2 

a 

Chahglfi tImsS • 

• • 

131. A bad girl 

• 


Ikk bhairl knfl • 

a 

Ikk hnri ku|l . * 

a 

Dhairl ka|i 

• « 

132. Good 


• 

Bhal&g chahg& 

• 

Chahgig aohchhft, bhalh 

• 

ChaAgh a a a 

a > 

133. Better 

• 

• 

Homl-thS ohahgh (hotter 
than others). 

Bohat chahgh • • 

• 

Bfthlft ehaAgh • 

• 

•J 
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KftAflprA. 


Babba.7d& ' . 

liabbSdA • • a a 

107. Of fatbera. 

B&bbaTg;! 

BabbSjA, bab1^-kl 

108. To fathers. 

3al>l3a7*kaclili& • 

BabbA-tA ^ . 

109. f*rom fatbera. 

DM .... 

Dbi .... 

1 lO. Ji. daug^bter. 

DMdft . ... 

DM&d& .... 

111. Of a daa^hter. 

• • • • 

Dbl&jo, dbl&-ki 

112. To a daug^hier. 

l>lil-kacb.b& • • • 

DMa-td .... 

113. From a daa^fbter. 

Do dhiS . . . . « . 

Do dbiS .... 

11 4. Two daag^btera. 

DbiS . . . • . 

DbiS 

1 1 Oaag^b tera. 

131ilSd& . • • • 

DbiSdft .... 

116. Of daag^btera. 

DblSsi « « • • 

DbiSjA, dhlA-ki 

117. To daa^btera. 

I>lix8-kaolili& • • • 

BblS'tA .... 

1 18. From daaj^b ters . 

Ik kliar& ftdml 

Ikk kbara iziaxLaa 

119. A good maa. 

Ik kbard &dmld& • • 

Ikk kbara xziAxiaBedA 

120. Of a good maa. 

Ik kbard adml^kacbb 

Ikk kbara iriApaBejo • 

121. To a good a^aa. 

Ik kbard adml-kachbft 

Ikk kbara mAnasQ-tA 

122. From a good mao. 

£>0 kbard Adml • 

1>A kbare mA^as 

123. Two good men. 

S^bard Adml • • • 

Kbare (or kbarS^ xnA^asA • 

124. Oood men.' 

KbarA AdmlAdA 

Kbara (or kfaasA) inftoaeSda 

125. Of good mea. 

KharA AdmlA-kaobb • 

Kbara (or kbarS^ manasAjO, 

126. To good mea. 


(-ki). 


K barA AdmiA-kacbb A • 

Khare (or kbarA) xnanasa- 

127. From good men. 

- 

tA- 


Ik kbari jatiAni 

Ikk junAs bb'all mAi^as 

128. A good woman. 

Ik kacbcbA laiibr& • 

Ikk barA nm^dA . • 

129. A bad boy. 

Kbari janAoxS • « . 

KbarlS trlmati (or mApasT) 

13Q. Oood women. 

Ik kacbobl kafl « . 

Ikk bnri ka^i • • • 

131. A bad girl. 

KbarA • • • • 

KbarA* bbatA^ aobobA 

132. Oood*. 

kffatAOcbarA • • • 

Baab^ kbarA • • • 

138. Better. 
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Mftlw&l (Feroiepore), 

134. Best • 

• 

a 

SabbaS-thS ohaAg^ (Jbetier 
than all). 

^ah^a ohftaga 

a 

a 

B&hl&-1 chahgft 

a • 

135. High 

• 

• 

Uchcha . 

a a 


.Ucbclia • • 

a 

• 

UchohA • • 

• • 

136. Higher 

• 

a 

Hcrna<th8 achoh& 


Bchat uchcha • 

• 


Bahia uchchA • 

a 

137. Highest 

a 

• 

1 SabbnS-th3 

achcha • 


Sabh-th8 uchchA . 

a 

• 

BAhla-I uchcha 

a 

138. A horse • 

• 

• 

• 

GhCfa • 

• 

• a 


GhC{A • • 

a 

• 

Ghor& . ' . 

• *• . 

139. A mare • 

# 

• 

• 

GheVi 

a • 


.GhcS|i 

• 

• 

Gliflri * . 

a • 

140. Horses 

m 

• 

GhCfd • 

• • 


1 

Gco.-e . . . 

• 

• 

OhOfS 

a a 

141. Mares 

• 

• 

GhCfia 

a a 


GhCrlS • 

a 

• 

OhftriS . 

• • 

142. A ball 

a 

• 

Sahn 

a • • 


SahdA • • 

• 

• 

Di/atta, sAhau . 

• a 

143. A cow 

a 


Ga 

• 


Gaft 


• 

G5. . . 

a • 

144. Balls 

• 

• 

Saha • 

a a 


Sahdft 

• 

• 

Dhattd . . . 

• • 

145. Cows • 

• 

• 

Giil 

a a 


Gat&a • • • 

• 

• 

GaiS • • 

a a 

146. A dog . 

• 

a 

Kutt& 

a a 


Rat<& 

• 

• 

Kutta 

• 

147. A bitoh . 

• 

a 

Katti 

a a 


Katt! . , 

• 

• 

Knttl- . 

O 

a • 

148. Dogs 

• 

a 

KattA • 

• ' • 


Kuitd 

• 

• 

KuttS 

a • 

149. Bitches 

• 

a 

Ruttii . 

a a 


KuttlS . 

• 

• 

Kattm . 

• a 

150. A he goat 

• 

• 

Bakra . 

a a 


Barba 

• 

• 

Bakl^A • 

a a 

151. A female goat 

• 


Bakri . • 

a a 


Barhl 

• 

• 

Bakkvl . 

a « 

152. Goats • 

• 

• 

BakrC 

a a 


Barbs • » 

• 

• 

BakkariS 

a a 

153. A male deer 

m 

a 

Haran 

a a 


Haray 

• 

• 

Harn 

a 

154. A female deer 

s 

a 

Hami ; 



Har^l 

• 

• 

Harui • 

a a 

155. Doer • 

• 

• 

Haran 



H^ran 

• 

• 

Ham 

a 

156. I am • 

a 

• 1 

MaThi . 

a § 


MaT hS . 


• 

MaT hS . 

P • 

157. Thou art . 

• 

• 

TtthaT . 

a • 


T3 haT • 

• 


T3 haT, hai 

• a 

158. He is 

• 

• 

Uh hai, 1 

a a 


Oh hai • • 

• 


Ch hai • 

a a 

159. We are 

• 

a 

Asi hS, haT 

a a 


Asl hS . 

• 

- 

As! hg . 

a a 

160. You are • 

• 

a 

Tusl ho . 

a a 


Tusl C 

• 

• 

Tus! ho . 

• a 
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Mate-gfai khar9 


UcbcliA 


Mat& ucbchA 


Mate-gai ucbohd 


GhOr& 


GbO|l 


Gb5r« 


GhOfla 


Sabn 


S&bn 


Gave 


Kuttft 


Kutil 


Kiltie 


Kuttia 


Bakra 


HakrI 


Hakrla 


Slam 


Sami 


Sam 


AS[ ba, a 


Ta bS, 8 


Ob bni, ai, 9 


As ba?, aT, 8 


Tas bo, O 


Batibt«bl kbara 


OcbobA 


. I Baabt ucbcba . 


. I Baiibt-bl ucbcba 


GbOfa 


GbOfl 


GbOfo 


QbOyla 


Sabn 


SabxL 


Sutta 


Katti 


Suite 


KuttlS 


Bakra, bakrCi 


Bakri 


BakrO 


Ham 


Sarui 


Mai ba 


Tu bo, bat 


Seb bo, bai 


AssS b3, ba?. b3 
TttssS bS, ba? b& 


134. Best. 


136. Sij^b. 


‘ 136. Higber. 


. 137. Sigbest. 


138. A borso. 


139. A mare. 


140. Horses. 


141. Mares. 


142. A bull. 


143. A cow. 


144. Bulls. 


145. Cows. 


146. A dog. 


147. A bitcb. 


148. Hogs. 


149. Bitches. 


150. A be goat. 


151. A female gi at. 


152. Goats. 


153. A male deer. 


154. A female deer. 


155. Seer. 


156. I am. 


157. Tboo art. 


158. He is. 


1 59. We are. 


160. T'ou are. 
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161. They are • 

• 


Uh haT, han 

‘ 

Oh ha?^ a 



Oh han 

• 

• 

162. I was 



Alai sil . • • 

Aiai sS . 

• 


Alai 8^ si 


• 

163. Thou wast 


• 

Ta sai • • . • 

Til sai a 

• 


TS sai, si 

• 

• 

161. He T>'as 


• 

XTh si a a • • 

Oh si 

• 


Oh si 

• 

• 

165. We were • 


• 

Asi sa . . t • 

i 

Asl 8§ 

• 


Asl sS, si a 

• 

• 

• 

166. You were 
€ 


• 

i 

LTusI sau .... 

Tusi sa6 a 

• 


Tusi 80, si 


• 

167. They wei-e 



Uh so . • • 

Oh BJip • 



Oh san, si 



168. 13c . 



lild a a - • 




Hi) 

f 



1C9. To be 



H^na « a . . 

Hflna 



nhjiR 



170. Being 



H0nd& a a . • 

Honda 



Hunda 

• 


171. Hiiviiig been 



Ho-ke .... 

1 

HA-k5 



Hoa hr^a . . 

• 


172. I may be . 

« 


MaT hda . 

Mai howS • 



1 MaT hOma 

i 

• 


173. I shall bo . 

• 

. 

1 

AlaT lionga a 

Mai h6w5gtt 

• 

• 

! AlaT homSga . 



174. 1 should bo 

• 


( 






1 • 

175. Beat 

• 


i 

Afar . . a a 1 

" 1 

Mar 


• 

Mar 

• 


176. To beat . 

• 

1 

i 

Afama . . . • ! 

1 j 

Marj^a • 



Mama 

• 


177. Beating 

• 

* 

1 1 

Alarda .... 

AfardS 


• 

Mai'da 



178. Having beaten 



( 

Aliir-ke . . . . ' 

! ! 

Mar-k5 



Alar-ke . 



179. I lx*at 



AlaT mfirfla-hii, inarna-hit 

1 

AlaT mill'd a-h a {nr niarnd- 
ha, anti so throutjhout ) . 

AiaT marda-hS 



ISO. Tliou boa test 

• 


Tn marda-liaT, mama-ha i . 

Tu raarda-hai . 

• 

• 

Tii inarda-haT 



181. H« beats 



Uh marda-luii, marna-hai . 

Oh inarda-hai 

• 


Oil marda-hai 



182. W«j heat 

• 


Abl mar«l6-haT, TDarji5-lia.T . 

Asi mard6-hS . 

• 

• 

A Hi mard6-hS 



183. You boat . 

• 


Til si marde-ho, marne-ho . 

Tusi mard6-0 

• 


Tub! mftrdfi-ho 

• 


184. They beat 

• 


Uh marde-haii, : iarn6*han . 

i 

Oh niardd-han 

• 

% 

Oh znard6-han 

• 


185. I Ixsat {Past Tense) 

1 

AlaTnaT maria . • . ; 

Afa? maria 

• 

■ 

AlaT niariil • 

• 


186. Thou bealest 
Tense). 

{Past 

1 

TaTnaT maria . 

1 

1 

Ta? mari& 

• 


T3 maria 

• 

• 

187. Ho beat {Past Tense) 

• 

1 

Ulinai maria . 

1 

OhiiS m&ria . 

• 

• 

Us maria 

• 

• 


818-^Pai5jabT. 


KUsra. 




Sell HS, liai7» liin, lian 
th.&, tbH • • 

Tii tba, tlitt 
Sell tHft, tHfl 
A.8 bS the , • • 

TusbS the 

Sell the • • . 

Ho ... 

HonS - - . 

Honda 

Hoi-kO 

IVIaT hoS • . . 

HaT hOgft, hogha, hholft 


Mar 

Murnu 

Marda • • 

M&rl-hO 

M&7 mai*d&*hS . 

inax*d&-hd 
Seh xxiftrda^ho . 

^8S§ marde-hS . 
TusbH zndrde-hS 
Seh. znarde-h§ . 

Ala? 

TaT (or tud.li) m&ri& 
7iul m&rift 


. 161. They are. 

• 162. I was. 

• 163. Thou wast. 

. 164. He was. 

. 165. Wo v03ro . 

. L6G. You were. 

. 167. They were. 

. 168. Be. 

. 169. To he. 

170. Heiug. 

. 171. Having been. 

. 172. I may be. 

. 173. I shall bo. 

174f. 1 should be. 

• 1 / Hea»t. 

, 176. To beat. 

. 177. Heating. 

. 178. Having beaten. 

. 179. I boat. 

. 180. Thou beatest. 

, 181. Ho beats. 

• 182. Wo beat. 

. 183. You beat. 

. 184. They beat. 

. 185. I beat 

. 186. Thou beatest (2^a4 

. 187. Ho beat (Ha»4 Tense) 
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English. 

1 

Majh (AinritKar). 


FAwAdhi of Ambala. 

MAlwAi (Farozeporo). 


188. We beat ( Past Tense) . 

1 Astnai maria • 


AsA mariA 

As? mariA 

• 

189. You beat ( Past Tense) 

TusinaT mariA 


Tuba maria 

Tub? mariA 

• 

190. They beat (^Past Tense) 

1 UnhSnaT maria 


OnhS maria • • 

OhnS-T A mAriA . 

MaT riarda-hS 

• 

191. 1 am beating • 

: MaT inarda-ha 


MaT inArda-ha . 

• 

192. 1 was beating 

1 Ala? marda-.sl / 

i 


Mai'mArda-sl . 


• 

193. T had beaten 

1 

MaTnaT nidria-sl 


MaT mAria-sl . 

MaTf'maria-sl . 

• 

194. 1 may beat • 

Mai mara 


MaT inarA 

f 

IV^T marA 


195. I shall beat 

MaT mai^ga 


MaT marSgA • 

M^T inarAgA . 

• 

190. Thou wilj: beat - 

Tfr mar^ga 


Ttt marSgft 

Tnlmar^A 

• 

197. He will beat 

Uh raar^ga 


Oh maru^A « . 

Oh inarAga 


198. We shall beat - . : 

Asl marige 

0 

Asi marSgd 

Asl marSgA 

• 

199. You will beat 

Tusi marOgi^ 

• 

Tusl marOgA • . • 

Tusl marAgA 

• 

200. They will beat « 

Uh mAr^gd 


Oh tnarangA • 

Oh marange 

• 

201. I should beat 



i 

! 


1 

202. I am beaten 

MaTntt mar paindl-hai 

• 

MaTntt mar pal • . . | 

Mainu mariA^hai 

• 

203. I was beaten 

MaTntI mAr paindi-sl . 

• 

1 

1 

MaTn A mar pal-aA . . j 

Main8 mariA-sI 

• 

204. I shall be beaten 

MaTntt mar pau 

• 

i 

MaTnS inAr paiAgl • . | 

1 

Maiu3 niarAgA 

• 

205. 1 go 

AlaT janda-hir, jannA-hd 

• 

1 

MaT janda-hs (or jAn&-h§t, j 
and so throughout). j 

MaT jadA (or jAnA)-hS 

a 

506. Thou "oest 

T8 jAndA-haT, jannA-hai 


TS jandA-haT . . . ! 

i 

Ta jAda-haT 

• 

207. Ho goes 

Uh janda-hai, janna-hai 


Oh janda-hai . . . ! 

1 

Oh jAda-hai 

• 

208. We go • 

Asi jann6-haT, etc, , 


! 

Asl jandA-ha . , . j 

! 

AsT jAde-hS . 

• 

209. You go . 

Tusl janne-ho, etc. . 

1 


Tusi jAndA-A 

Tiisi j^A-hA 

• 

210. They go . 

1 

, Uh jAnnA-haT, etc. 


Oh jandA-haTn . 

Oh jAdA-han 


211. I went 

i 

i MaT gla • 


MaT gAa .... 

MaT giyA 

• 

212. Thou wentest 

TS giA • 


Ta gAA . 

T3 giyA . • 

a 

213. He went . 

Uh giA . 


Oh gAA .... 

Oh giyA . 

• 

214. We went . 

Asl gad 

•j 

Asi gaA .... 

As? gaA • • 

1 

m 

1 


a?.n — PaSj&bi. 


• 

pagrf. 

Ktagrft. 

Knglisb. 

As3 m&ria 

Ab^ mftri& 

188, We beat iPa*t TenM^. 

Tuse maria 

» 

Tussn maria 

189. You beat QPatt T^fue^ 

^ne m&ria * I * 

a 

TinH (or tinbS) m&ri& 

190. 'rbey beat (Pa*« T«n*«). 

An mfirda-S • ^ 

MaT mard&-hn • 

191. 1 nm beating. 

j A3 marcla-Bii . t* 

I\IaT m§rda-tha 

192. I ^as beating. 

MS maria-dft \ 

MaT m&ria-t.lid. 

193. 1 had beaten. 

An mftra . •' 1 . 

MaT maril 

104<. I may beat. 

■ 

- - / 

AH maran 

• 

MaT tnarga, mfi^rgha, mftragd 

195. 1 shall beat. 

Tn marga 

Tu m&rga. margha . 

10^5. Thoa wilt heat. 

Oh maraj^ 

1 

Seh m&rgd, margha • 

197. Ho will boat. 

1 

I As marah • 

AbbH marge, in&rghcr . 

198. Wo shall beat. 

1 

j Tus margin 

Tnsi^ m&rge, m&rghe 

199. IToa will beat. 

j Oh inArgan 

Seh m&rge, marghe . 

2t)0. They will beat. 

An mardft . • 

... 

201. I sbonld beat. 

i 

j Migl inftr pai-S 

1 Minjn ihardd.-hai . • 

1 

202. I am beaten. 

i 

MigI mar pal-si 

Mitijn maria 

203. 1 was beaten. 

1 1 

j Migi mar pawag 

Mifijn marghd . 

204. 1 shall be beaten. 

An jan& (o7* jada) a • 

MaT jSdft-ha ... 

205. 1 go. 

Tn jana (jada)-S 

Tti jHdd.-h& • • 

206. Thou goeat. 

Oh janft (jad4j-n 

Seh jsd&-hn 

207. He goes. 

As jand (jadn)-a • 

AsbS jade-ha 

208. Wo go. 

Tus jftnd (jadn)-n • 

Tussa jade*ha • 

209. 7on go. 

Oh janS (jffdfi)-® 

1 

Seh jade-ha . • 

210. They go. 

AS Ria, gay* . 

MaT gia • . • • 

211. I went. 

T3 gift, gayft . . • . 

Tn gift .... 

212. Thou wentesta 

Oh gift, gayft ' . • ' 

Seh gift • • • • 

213. He went. 

As gaft . . . ^ 

1 

AsbS gae 

214. We went. 
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M8jh (Amritsar) 
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Mfthval (Ferozepore). 


215. Ton went 

216. They went 

217. Go . 

218. Going 

219. Gone 

220. What ie vour narae ? 


Tusi gaS 


Uh gae 


Jah 


Jftnda, janna 


Gia 


: Tah&dija na kl hai ? . 


221. How old is this horse ? . Eh ghora kinntl warih^da 

I hai ? 

222. How far is it from here \ Aitthu Kasniix* kinna hai P 

to Kashmir P 


223. How many sons are 

there in yonr father’s 
house P 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 

226. In the house is the sad- 

dle of the white horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 

his back. 


L I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 


229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the hill. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 

under that tree. 

.281. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

232. Tho price of that is two 

rupees and a half. 

233. My fathelk* lives in that 

small house. 

234. Give this rupee to him. 


Tuhaddd piode ghar kinne 
pnttar han P 

Aj mai bara paindA klta-haiJ 


Merfi ta5da putt nhdl bhaxo 
nal biaha-hai. 

Chittd ghofedi kuthl gharicbj 
hai. * 

Uhdl pitth-tai kathl pa 


Mai'naT nhde puttott bafS 
kotld milrS. 

Db paharldi ch5ttl-tai 
clangar chara-riha-1. 

Uli us riikkhdo liOth gh^^fS- 
te baitha-ht’iia hai. 


Uhda bharti uhdl 
kol8 lamma hai. 


bhaiu 

Uhda mull dhal rapald hai. 


MSrft pio us chhotd gharich 
rahinda-hai. 

Eh rapala uhnti ddh . 


Tusi gad . . . • 

* 

Oh gad • • • • 

•TA • . • . • 

JAndA . . • • 

Gda . • . . 

TuhAijlA kl na hai P . 

Ea ghdrddl ki umar hai P • 
Aitho Kasmir kiiiua hai P • 


Tub add piudd ghar kinnd 
puttar hau P 

Ajj inaT bara pairjla kit A 


Merd chaohddo piittardA 
biali dsdl bliair .1 nal hdia- 
liai. 

Cbiitd ghdfodl kAthI ghsir 
viohoh hai. 

Obdi pitth-te kathl pA-ddd . 


MaT dhdd piittnS bafd 
cIiAbak inard. 

Oh paha|*ldd tibbd-td dangar 
ch arad n da-b ai. 

Oh rukhde hdthfc ghd]pd-td 
charia klialdta-hai. 

Ohda bhara dhdl bbairi 
iiAlS tichcha hai. 

Ohda mull dliai rappid ha? . 


Mdra piu ds chhdtd ghar- 
vichch raihnda-hai. 

Eh rappIA dsnS dd-ddd 



ThuA^C kl na hai ? 

/' 

Es fhdrddl kiunl umar hai P 

Kasmir dtho kitinf wAt hni pj 

Thul^a peddd kiunS putt 
hau ? 

Ajj^ma? bahla turia-phiria- 
ha. I 

Mora bhara chaobdda putt 
dlidl bhaiudd nAl viahia- 
lidya-hai. 

Ghar-vicli baggd ghdfddi 
kAthi hai. 

Kathl dlidi pith-td pa-dd • 


MaT dbde puttnil kdffla- 
nal kuttitt* 

Oh pah and i chdil-uttd 
mfil charauda-hai. 

Oh us ruklidd hdtli ghdfS- 
td cliuria baitha-hai. 

Ohda bhara dhdl bhain- 
uAld nchcha hai. 

Ohda mul rlhAl rupaijd hai 


Mora pod ds chhdtd ghar- 
vioh raihnda-hai. 

Eh rupaiya oliiili ddh 


235. Take those rupees from 

him. 

236. Beat him well and bind 

him with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 

well. 

238. Walk before me 


;239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you P 

240, From whom did -you 

buy that ? 

241. ^^iNmi a shopkeeper of 

tlM village. 


Ohdd kdl8 dh rapatd lai-lai. 

Ohnft khilb phancld td rasid 
nal muski bannhd. 

KbtlS pAnl khichoh • 

Mdrd aggd aggd ohal 

TuhAddd i)ichcbhe kihdA 
mu^dft snilA-1 P 

Tusi dh kihdd kdl3 mull 
litta-sl ? 

ikk b atllwald kdl8 • 


Oh rapple ds-kdlo lai-lad 

Obn3 chahgi tarS mArO, id 
rassis tiAl baunh lad. 

KhfihchS puiil khiohchd 

Mdrd aggd challd • • 

Tubado pichchhd kihdA 
mu^dtt udnda-hai P 

TusS dh kihdd-kdlS mull 
Ida-hai P 

hattiwAld-kdl8 • 


Oh rupaiyd Os -to lai-lai 

Ohnn ch^gl tarS mar-kutt- 
kd raHslS-ual bann-diyd. 

Khtili vicbcho pAnI kad^hd 

Mere samnd tur-phir 

I 

KihdA mu^dft tdrd pichobhd 
auda-hai P 

Tusa dh ohlj kihdd kdl3 
mull lai-hai P 

hattlwAld-tS 






Kan^pra. 




Tub gad • 


OH 


Jftnd, jada 


TubbS gae 


Sell gae 


Jai-kd 


215. TToxk wont. 


216 . They wont. 


217. Go. 


218. Going. 


Gift, gaya 


• 219. Gone. 


nHiB&r& kih na ai ? 


TuBsada ki&\tia hai^P 


220. 'WHat IB yoiir namo r 


XJb gHOredl nmar kiH ai ? . KH gHo^ra kitLia ImriHada 

hai P / 


Itho Easmlr kinnl dur ai ? Itthil-tQ KaStlilr kitni diir 

Hai ? 

Tdro HaHbaicle gHar kinne"' Tiissiide baHb^do gliar kitno 
pnttstr Hai XI ? jatak lian ? 


Aj mai baya pHiria 


"MaT ajj barl diir jal aia 


MSrS cdiacheda pnttar nsdi Alfiro cbucHeda pnttar tiddift. 
dhiit kanne biHayd.-gia. ai. baihiil kano biahia-Hai. 

Chitto ^gHnycdi katbi gbar j Gbaro bicb cliitto gbArodi 
ai. kafHl-b ai . 

Katiil usdi pitthi-par K5tbi tiddia i>ittbl uppar 
rnkkb. pai-de. 

Aj inaT iisdo pvitiraigi matd AlaT iiddo -puilrejn korpiS- 
BnarO. kane maria. 

*Ob 7 '>aiifi.fdl cb<5ti-par dangar Seb dbiiradia <*bnndiri ixppar 
ob&r<]a-6. darigar cbiira karda-bai. 

Ob ns »x"iikkbai-bctb gbrtpe- Seb ns ritkkbc? boib gb^%|*o 
liar baitba-da>ai. iippar obarliia-bai. 

Usilii bhai’a us<ll bliaiiiH Tisda bljaii. tid«lia Imbtii-to 
kachTia lamina ai, larnma bai. 

LTsda Mini dbsii I'lijiayG ai . Tidda mull dbal rupayyo hai 

]\Xdr& bab ns nikkcV gbarai- Meril babb tis cbbolo gliare 
vich ranbiida-ai. biob raibda-bai. 

Eh rn7>aysi, usi deb . . Eh I'ujmyya tis-ki dai-do 

Ob iMipajo iisd© kncliba lab Seb riipay 3 ’e tis-td lal -Id 
lai. 

TJsl kbarA karid Tis-ki^ mat;i marl-kari, 

i*assd kamie banu. ' i^assia kano Imimlil-ile. 

Kbaho-vicbcba p&ul kad • Kbtlo>td pan! dbirl lal-a • 


ISCdre aggS obal 


U[dro aggo ba^d 


How old is this horse P 


How far ia it from 
hero to ICasbmir p 

How miiny sons aro 
there in your fatbor*8 
bonse ? 

T have walked a long 
way to-day. 

The son of my miclo is 
married to bis sister. 

In tbe bouse is tho 
saddle of tbe white 
horse. 

Put tho saddle upon 
his back. 

1 have Ix^aten bis son 
with many stxujies. 

He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

Ho is silting on a horse 
under that tree. 

His brotlier ia tailor 
than bis sister. 

Tbe price of that is 
'^two rupees and a half. 

!My father lives in that 
small bouse. 

Give Ibis rnpeo to 
him. 

Take tUosi) rupees 
from him. 

Hc'at him well an i 
bind him with ropes. 

Hraw water from th€3 
well. 

Walk lioforo me. 


ICnlida. lanb^a tdro piobobbS !Kiibd& j&iak txissado 
avia-d6-ai P plchcbbe aod^-bai P 

Ob tudb knbdai kacbbH Kus-td tiissS saib mtille 
kbandi&-Hi P lia P 

GarSde ik hati;i-wal6 kacbHfi. GarAede batwAnlo-td 


ViTlioso boy coxnes be- 
hind 3 'ou ? 

Kx'oiti wHom did yoi* 
buy tHat P 

Prom a sHopkeeper of 
tbe village. 
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